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INTKODUCTORT. 


The  yalne  of  tlie  history  of  Ameriba,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  United  States,  as  affording  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  develojmient  of  the  human  race,  is  hardly  yet  realized 
by  eren  the  Americans  themselves. 

There  has  been  so  much  to  be  done  —  a  continent  to  be 
deared  and  brought  under  cultivation ;  while  the  new  methods 
of  transportation  and  intercommunication  — the  railroad,  the 
telegraph,  the  steam  printing-press,  and  the  marvellous  results 
of  scientific  methods  for  the  investigation  of  phenomena,  and 
thdr  application  to  industry  of  every  description,  have  so 
occupied  attention,  that  the  leisure  to  calmly  review  our  history, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  scarcely  possible ;  and  the  desire  to  do  so, 
had  we  the  leisure,  has  hardly  been  excited.  The  new  has 
seemed  to  swallow  up  the  old,  and  to-morrow,  rather  than 
yesterday,  or  even  to-day,  has  seemed  to  be  all  there  was  of 
mterest  or  importance. 

The  advent,  therefore,  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  our 
birth  as  a  nation,  as  it  serves  to  forcibly  recall  our  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  our  past,  to  the  recognition  of  the 
labois,  the  aspirations,  the  successes  and  the  failures  of  the 
generations  which  have  preceded  ours,  is  of  vast  importance 
to  us,  as  a  nation. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  progress  which  society  has 
made  upon  this  continent  during  the  past  two  centuries,  will 
make  this  plainly  evident  to  every  one.  It  is  hardly  realized 
tbat  at  the  settlement  of  this  country,  the  form  of  society 
known  as  feudalism  was  introduced  among  the  various  settle- 
Bients.  The  Dutch  and  the  French,  as  well  ai^  many  of  the 
Si^lish  settlements,  were  based  upon  this  system  of  class 
pivilege,  by  which  an  aristocracy,  supported  by  the  taxation 
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of  labor,  was  to  have  the  entire  political  control  and  manage- 
ment. 

It  was  the  overthrow  of  tins  system  which  occupied  the 
political  attention  of  the  people  during  the  early  colonial  times, 
and  the  constant  discontent  they  manifested  through  their 
assemblies  and  in  other  ways,  can  be  intelligently  explained 
only  by  keeping  constantly  in  mind  this  fact.  Unconsciously, 
in  a  great  measure,  but  none  the  less  persistentiy,  they  were 
tending  towards  political  independence. 

One  by  one,  in  some  colonies  more  rapidly  than  in  others,  the 
adventitious  distinctions  which,  socially  or  politically,  repressed, 
for  the  benefit  of  one  class,  the  development  in  freedom  of 
all  others,  were  removed  as  the  culture  of  the  people  led  them 
to  respect  themselves  and  become  conscious  of  their  dignity 
as  members  of  the  body  politic.  The  measure  for  the  social 
and  political  culture  thus  reached  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  the  struggles  required  in  some  of  the  older  colonies  to  attain 
manhood  sufi&age,  with  the  prompt  recognition  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  political  liberty  in  the  organization  of  the 
more  recent  political  commonwealths. 

Nor  was  political  liberty  the  only  liberty  sought  through 
long  and  persistent  struggles  by  the  people  of  the  colonies. 
Religious  liberty,  as  now  imderstood,  was  equally  unknown 
to  them.  Though  the  first  settiers  in  several  of  the  colonies 
came  over  to  this  country  to  escape  persecution  for  their 
religious  opinions,  yet  in  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  the  same  liberty  they  claimed  for  themselves 
accorded  to  all  others.  And  further,  though  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  has  been  frequentiy  claimed  as  the  merit 
of  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  yet  not  only  there,  but  in 
the  majority  of  the  other  colonies,  a  church  establishment 
was  considered  absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  by  the  authority 
of  the  state,  taxes  should  be  raised  for  its  support.  That  men 
should  be  free  to  follow  their  own  convictions  of  duty  in  this 
respect,  even  though  their  opinions  should  seem  to  be  wrong 
to  those  who  differ  from  them,  we  can  receive  as  an  axiom 
to-day.  But  the  culture  by  which  we  of  this  generation  are 
enabled  to  do  this,  as  the  simple  dictate  of  common  sense 
applied  to  the  organization  of  social  harmony,  has  been  gained 
through  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  by  the  generations  which 
have  preceded  ours.      That  the  state    is    stronger,  that   its 
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political  union  is  firmer,  and  that  the  interests  of  religion  are 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  in  the  direct  ratio  in  which 
the  individuals  of  the  community  comprising  the  state  are  them- 
selres  strengthened  and  educated  by  the  culture  of  responsi- 
bility in  freedom,  has  been  so  manifestly  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  this  country,  that  to  deny  it  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  deny  at  mid-day  that  the  )3imlight  was  about  us, 
and  to  justify  the  denial  by  closing  our  eyes. 

Industrially,  also,  the  power  developed  by  organized  coopera- 
tion has  been  most  triumphantly  indicated  by  the  career  of  the 
United  States.  From  such  feeble  beginnings  as  made  the 
construction  of  a  grist-mill  the  great  event  of  the  year  for 
isolated  communities,  who  depended  upon  pounding  in  mortars 
the  grain  they  had  raised  before  it  became  possible  to  use  it, 
up  to  the  celebration  of  our  first  centennial  anniversary  by 
an  industrial  exhibition  to  which  the  whole  world  gathers, 
the  progress  has  been  one  constant  series  of  demonstrations 
of  the  possibilities  of  cooperation. 

But  this  end  was  not  reached  without  strenuous  efforts  to 
remove  the  obstacles  in  the  way.  Not  only  did  the  mother 
country,  by  restrictions,  injimctions,  duties,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  the  red  tape  that  forms  so  important  a  part  in  what 
has  been  called  ^^  the  science  of  government,"  attempt  to  repress 
and  destroy  the  growing  enterprise  of  the  colonies;  but  the 
colonies  themselves  were  jealous  and  afraid  of  each  other. 
Scattered  in  isolated  conmiunities,  fringed  along  the  sesrcoast, 
the  various  settlements  made  up  of  different  nationalities,  and 
frequently  bringing  with  them  across  the  ocean  the  prejudices 
and  hatreds  of  each  ether  resulting  from  the  wars  of  Europe, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  ever  unite  so  harmoni- 
ously as  to  form  a  single  state. 

That  in  a  little  over  a  century  a  nation  should  arise  from 
such  apparently  discordant  and  ill-assorted  materials,  is  an 
evidence  that  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  the  organization 
of  harmony  and  peace,  has  all  the  force  of  natural  law,  and  that 
the  activity  of  national  life  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
liberty  in  which  that  life  is  passed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  from  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  colonies,  having  achieved  their  political  indepen- 
dmice,  met  to  organize  their  government,  and  in  the  preamble 
of  the  constitution  then  formed  they  gave  to  the  world  their 
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conception  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  government,  lliis 
matchless  statement  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
For  the  first  time  the  people  uttered  their  conception  of  what 
they  felt  was  needed  for  their  own  development  in  freedom. 
This  golden  sentence,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  read : 
"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  promulgation  of  this  docu- 
ment. Within  that  time  the  fringe  of  settlements  that  bordered 
the  Atlantic  has  become  a  series  of  settled  states  stretching  to 
the  Pacific.  A  population  of  not  quite  three  millions  has 
become  nearly  forty  millions.  The  railroad  and  the  telegraph 
have  stretched  across  the  continent,  and  a  distance  of  thousands 
of  miles  is  less  of  a  separation  than  a  few  hundreds  were  a 
century  ago.  What  shall  be  the  result  of  the  nation's  life  and 
labors  at  the  close  of  the  next  hundred  years? 

That  it  can  be  foretold  with  accuracy  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible. But,  judging  from  the  past,  it  can  with  confidence  be 
predicted,  that  the  immediate  task  within  this  century,  is  for 
America  to  illustrate  to  the  nations  the  need  and  the  method 
for  attaining  industrial  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  money  power,  which  threatens  the  world  with  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  worse  feudalism  than  that  of  the  sword ;  and 
that  this  result  is  to  be  attained,  as  our  political  independence 
was  gained,  by  the  establishment  of  a  more  perfect  union ;  by 
the  further  extension  of  justice  in  the  industrial  relations  of 
society;  by  the  insurance  of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  the 
guaranty  of  the  common  defence,  so  that  the  general  welfaxe 
will  be  promoted  and  the  blessings  of  industrial  liberty  pre- 
served for  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

£■   Jlj[« 
Hammoktok,  Nbw  Jbbsxt,  187^. 
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Thb  pre-historic  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  of 
Europe  is  nnqtiestioned,  but  the  details  of  their  voyages  are 
generally  considered  to  be  of  too  mythical  a  character  to  be  re- 
Ued  upon. 

Henry  Wheaton,  the  United  States  minister  to  Denmark,  consulted  the  docn- 
ments  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1881  published  a  History  of  the  Northmen,  Pro- 
fiesaor  Rafh*s  Amtiquitaie*  Americanae,  1834,  contains  much  of  the  documentary 
eridence.  There  are  rarious  other  publications  in  which  the  matter  is  treated, 
but  our  information  upon  the  subject  is  still  too  yague  to  be  called  history. 

The  history  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  American  continent 
is  purely  a  modem  subject  of  study,  and  even  the  methods  of 
investigation  are  hardly  yet  formulated  into  a  consistent  sys- 
tem. That  in  some  far  distant  past  the  continent  was  the  abode 
of  numerous  races,  who  have  left  their  only  records  in  their 
works,  we  know,  but  of  the  details  of  their  history  we  shall  prob- 
ably remain  ever  ignorant. 

In  hif  Ancient  America^  J.  D.  Baldwin  has  given  a  condensed  account  of  the 
chief  remains  we  hare  of  the  labors  of  the  lost  nations  who  lived  on  this  continent. 
Herbert  Howe  Bancroft,  In  his  work  The  Native  Rcues  of  the  Pacific  Staiee,  stiU 
in  coarse  of  publication,  gives  the  Aillest  and  completest-  account,  based  upon  a 
personal  examination,  of  the  ruins  themselves,  and  a  study  of  all  that  has  been 
irritten  about  them. 

The  European  settlers  of  this  country  found  it  in  possession  of 
vsuious  races.  From  the  general  opinion  held  at  the  discovery  of 
the  country,  that  it  was  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  or  India,  they  were 
called  Indians.  In  Mexico,  the  natives  found  in  possession  had 
made,  comparatively,  great  progress  in  political  and  industrial 
development,  being  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  their  Spanish 
conquerors.  In  North  America,  the  various  tribes  had  hardly 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  savages.  They  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  had  neither  government  nor  law,  and  they  certainly 
had  no  settled  industry.  That  the  Mexicans  had  a  method  of 
recording  events,  we  know,  and  that  they  kept  such  records  is 
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also  known,  though  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  Indians  of  North  America  had  made  the  first  step 
towards  recording  events,  but  only  the  first  step. 

The  literature  upon  this  subject,  botii  for  Mexico  and  North  America,  is  rery 
large.  For  Mexico,  Prescott's  History,  Lord  Kingsborough's  Aniiqufttes,  Hum- 
boldt's works;  and  for  the  North  American  Indians,  Schoolcraft's,  Farkman's, 
and  Catlin's  works.    There  is  an  Indian  Bibliography  by  T.  W.  Field. 

1492,  October  12.  —  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  land,  in 
his  western  voyage  from  Palos,  in  Spain. 

He  had  set  sail  Friday,  August  8,  1492,  a  half  hour  before  midnight,  and 
discovered  land  at  two  in  the  morning.  Palos  is  now  several  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.  The  land  was  some  island,  whether  one  of  the  Turks  Islands,  or  Watling 
Island,  or  San  Salvador  Grande,  or  Cat  Island,  is  not  known.  Columbus  himself 
believed  it  to  be  the  western  coast  of  China,  or  Cathay,  as  it  was  then  called. 
Having  also  discovered  Cuba  and  Hayti,  he  set  sail  again  for  Spain,  and  arrived 
at  Palos  March  15,  1493. 

1493,  May  3.  —  The  Pope  Alexander  VL  granted  the  right  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  successors,  to  all  the  lands 
they  had  discovered  or  should  discover. 

A  somewhat  similar  g^ant  having  been  made  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  the 
Pope  ordered  an  imaginary  line  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  htmdred 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  AU  east  of  this  line,  not  in  possession  of  a  Chris- 
tian prince,  to  belong  to  the  Portuguese,  and  all  west  to  the  Spaniards.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  not  quite  satisfied  with  this,  referred  it  to  a  commis- 
sion of  three  from  each  nation,  who,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1493,  modified  it  by 
removing  the  imaginary  line  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  farther  to  the  west. 
The  king  of  Spain  signed  this  agreement  July  2,  1498,  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
February  27,  1494. 

1493,  September  25.  —  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in  his  sec- 
ond voyage  to  the  New  World. 

He  had  three  ships,  fourteen  caravels,  and  an  ample  supply  of  stores.  On 
this  voyage  he  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  domestic  cattle  to  the  New 
World.  Ho  made  a  settlement  at  Isabella,  a  town  founded  by  him  in  Hayti,  or 
Hispaniola.  The  natives  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  exterminated  by  the 
enforced  labor  in  the  mines,  under  the  Spanish  rule. 

1497,  June  24.  —  John  Cabot,  and  his  son  Sebastian,  who  had 
sailed,  in  May,  from  Bristol,  England,  saw  land,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

There  is  no  authentic  account  of  the  particulars  of  this  voyage,  in  which 
it  is  claimed  that  the  continent  of  America  was  for  the  first  time  seen  by 
modem  Europeans.  The  new  land  seen  by  the  Cabots  abounded  in  white 
bears,  and  deer  of  unusual  size,  and  was  inhabited  by  savages,  clothed  in 
skins,  and  armed  with  spears,  clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  Cabots 
having  returned  to  England,  another  expedition,  under  Sebastian,  set  out  in 
May,  1498,  and  is  said  to  have  sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Florida. 
They  attempted  no  settlement.    The  Cabots  were  Venetians  living  in  London, 
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and  had  been  granted  by  Henry  YII.,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1406,  a  commis- 
•ion  to  discoTer  lands  unknown  to  Christians,  to  occupy  and  possess  such  as 
iubject  to  the  English  crown,  and  to  hold  jurisdiction  over  them,  on  condition 
of  paying  to  the  king  one  fifth  of  their  gains  from  them.  In  this  voyage  Cabot 
firand  the  abundance  of  cod  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  fisheries 
there,  soon  attracted  adventurers  from  various  countries  of  Europe. 

1498,  Mat  30.  —  Columbus  sailed  on  his  third  voyage  of  dis- 
covery from  Spain,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  discovered  an  island 
he  called  Trinidad,  and  cruised  among  the  numerous  islands  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Central  America. 

Jt  was  frt>m  this  voyage  that  he  was  eventuaUy  sent  home  to  Spain  in  chains, 
IS  a  prisoner. 

1501.  —  Gaspab  Cobtereal,  under  the  authority  of  Emanuel, 
the  kin^  of  Portugal,  explored  the  coast  of  North  America  for 
several  hundred  miles. 

He  captured  many  of  the  natives,  and  carried  them  back  as  slaves.  Having 
returned  to  Portugal,  he  set  out  upon  a  second  voyage,  from  which  he  never 
returned,  nor  was  anything  heard  of  him. 

1501,  May  10.  —  Americus  Vespuccius,  for  the  king  of  For- 
tngal,  sailed  from  Lisbon,  and  in  August  reached  land. 

He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1502.  At  what  j^int  he  touched  is  not  known.  There 
ii  great  obscurity  conoeyning  the  voyages  of  Vespuccius.  He  has  the  credit  of 
having  made  four,  the  accounts  of  which  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  are 
professedly  written  by  himself,  though  his  authorship  of  them  is  doubted.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  Vespuccius  by  subterfrige  gave  his  name  to  America,  but 
evidently  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  accident.  The  name  was  first  suggested 
by  Martin  WaltzmuUer,  or  Waldsee-muller,  a  native  of  Freiburg,  and  professor 
in  Lorraine,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  Grecized  his  name  into 
Hylacomylus,  by  which  he  is  more  generally  known.  In  a  Latin  work  on  cos- 
mography, published  in  1507,  and  in  which  is  the  account  of  Vespuccius'  four 
voyages,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  lands  he  discovered :  **  But  now  that  those 
parts  have  been  more  extensively  examined  and  another  fourth  part  has  been 
^scovered  by  Americus  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel),  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  rightly  refuse  to  name  it  America,  that  is,  the  land  of  Americus  or  Amer- 
ica, after  its  discoverer  Americus,  a  man  of  sagacious  mind,  since  both  Europe 
aad  Asia  took  their  names  from  women.**  The  date  of  Vespuccius'  death  is  vari- 
ously given  as  1516  and  1518. 

1502,  Mat  11.  —  Columbus  sailed  on  his  fourth  and  last  voy- 
age from  Cadiz,  and  arrived  at  Hispaniola  on  the  29th  of  June. 

In  1506,  May  20,  Colunibus  having  returned,  died  at  VaUadolid,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age. 

1504.  —  Fishermen  from  Brittany  discovered  and  named  Cape 
Breton. 

1506. — Jean  Dennts,  of  Harfleur,  France,  is  said  to  have  drawn 
a  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  use  of  the  French  fishermen 
frequenting  that  locality. 
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As  e^rly  as  1504  the  Bretons,  the  Basques,  and  the  Normans  had  pursned  the 
codflsherj  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

1508.  —  Thomas  Aubbbt  sailed  from  Dieppe  to  Newfoundland, 
and  thence  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

He  vas  the  first  to  explore  this  river.  On  his  return  he  carried  home  some  of 
the  natives  with  him. 

1511.  —  The  Council  of  the  Indies,  having  control  over  the  at 
fairs  of  America,  was  constituted  by  Ferdinand  the  king  of  Spain. 

It  had  the  control  of  all  the  Indies,  made  all  laws,  appointed  all  officers,  and 
made  all  decisions.  The  consent  of  the  monarch  was  necessary,  hut  was  always 
given.     It  appointed  the  viceroys  of  Mexico. 

1512.  April  2.  — Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  probably  near  the  site  of  St.  Augustine. 

He  had  heen  a  companion  of  Columhus,  and  had  command  of  a  portion  of 
Hispaniola,  and  afterwards  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  he  depopulated  hy  the  savage 
cruelty  wi^  which  he  worked  the  natives  in  the  mines  and  on  tlie  plantations. 
With  the  wealth  he  thus  acquired  he  organized  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
landed  in  Florida,  which  he  called  hy  this  name,  either  f^om  the  luxuriance  of  its 
vegetation,  or  from  the  fact  that  he  landed  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  Pcutqua  de  Flores,  Returning  to  Spain,  he  obtained  permission  to  settle  or 
conquer  tlie  country,  and  came  back  with  an  expedition,  hut  on  landing  was 
attacked  by  the  natives,  and  driven  away.  Ponce  de  Leon  was  mortaUy  wounded, 
and  died  in  Cuba. 

1513.  —  A  DECREE  of  the  Spanish  privy  council,  issued  by  Fer- 
dinand, justified  the  slavery  of  the  Indians,  as  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  man. 

It  was  claimed  that  otherwise  they  could  not  be  reclaimed  ftom  idolatry  and 
educated  to  Christianity. 

1517,  February  8.  —  Hernandez  de  Cordova  sailed  from  Cuba 
cm  an  expedition  to  the  Bahamas. 

By  a  storm  he  was  driven  from  his  course,  and  landed  finally  at  Yucatan. 
Here  he  first  heard  of  Mexico. 

1518,  May  1. — Juan  de  Grijalva  left  the  port  of  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba  in  search  of  the  new  lands  which  Hernandez  de  Cordova 
had  reported. 

He  was  sent  by  Don  Diego  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  this 
position  had  been  given  as  a  reward  for  his  conquest  of  it. 

1518,  November  18.  —  An  expedition  under  Hernando  Cortez 
sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  in  search  of  the  new  lands. 

Cortez  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  and  is  said  to  have  himself  paid 
chiefly  for  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  Cortez  at  this  time  was  thirty-three 
years  old.  The  expedition  stopped  at  Macaca,  at  Trinidad,  and  then  at  Havana, 
all  small  towns  in  Cuba,  to  lay  in  supplies  and  obtain  recruits,  and  sailed  from 
Havana  February  10,  1519. 
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1519}  Apbil  21.  —  Gortez  landed  on  the  present  site  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

He  had  landed  in  Yncatan,  and  there  obtained  a  Mexican  woman,  Marina,  who 
was  giren  him  as  a  slaye,  and  who  served  as  his  interpreter  in  Mexico,  she  soon 
learning  Spanish.  At  this  spot  Cortex  made  a  settlement,  calling  it  Villa  Bica  de 
Vera  Cmz,  and  nominated  a  magistracy,  to  whom  he  resigned  his  office  of  captain- 
general,  and  was  by  them  reappointed  captain-general  and  chief  justice. 

1519,  August  16.  —  Gortez  commenced  his  march  towards 
the  capital  of  Mexico. 

He  had  about  four  hundred  Ibot-soldiers,  fifteen  horses,  and  seren  pieces  of 
artillery.  There  were  also  some  thirteen  hundred  friendly  Indians,  and  a  thou- 
sand tanuineSj  or  porters,  to  drag  the  guns  and  carry  the  baggage.  He  carried 
with  him  also  some  forty  Totonac  chieft  as  hostages  and  guides.  They  belonged 
to  a  tribe  which  had  been  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Montezuma."  He  had  dis- 
mantled his  fleet,  taking  the  vessels  to  pieces,  but  preserving  the  iron  work. 

1519,  NovEXBEB  8. — Gortez  and  his  army  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

His  entire  army  did  not  amount  to  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  less  than  four 
huidred  were  Spaniards.  The  balance  were  friendly  Indians,  who  joined  his 
expedition  after  severe  contests  with  him,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  successfrd. 

1520,  July  8.  —  Gortez,  retreating  from  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
fought  the  battle  of  Otumba,  with  an  army  opposing  him,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory. 

He  had  been  reinforced  by  a  force  sent  from  Cuba  by  Velasquez  to  capture 
him,  and,  leaving  the  city  of  Mexico  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  had  defeated  these 
enemies,  and  returned  to  Mexico  with  many  of  them  as  recruits.  On  his  return 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Mexicans  in  his  quarters,  and  Montezuma  having  died 
from  wounds  received  from  his  subjects,  as  he  was  trying  to  appeal  to  them  for 
peace,  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  retreat,  under- 
taken at  night,  was  more  disastrous  than  any  engagement  the  Spaniards  met  in 
their  entire  course  in  Mexico.  After  this  battle  he  took  rcfUge  with  the  Thas- 
calans,  his  allies. 

1520,  Decembeb  28.  —  Gortez  set  out  from  Thascala  with  his 
army  to  capture  the  city  of  Mexico. 

He  had  refitted  his  army,  reinforced  by  exi>editions  which  had  been  sent 
•gainst  him,  and  were  induced  to  take  part  with  him ;  so  that  he  had  about  six 
hundred  men,  forty  of  whom  were  mounted,  and  eighty  with  arquebuses  or  cross- 
bows. Besides  these  he  had  a  large  number  of  friendly  Indians,  from  the  several 
different  nations  in  Mexico,  who  were  desirous  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Aztecs. 

1521.  —  Yasquez  be  AHiLON,  a  Spanish  explorer,  visited  the 
coast  of  North  America,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  conquer  it. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  landed  upon  the  coast  of  South  CaroUna.  The  region 
he  called  Chicora.  Betuming  in  1525  with  two  ships,  the  crews  were  driven 
avay  by  the  natives,  the  minority  of  the  invaders  being  killed. 
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1521,  April  11.  —  Christoval  de  Tapia  was  sent  from  Spain 
with  a  warrant  from  the  regent  of  Castile  to  visit  Mexico,  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  suspend  him  from  office,  and,  if 
necessary,  seize  him  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Castile 
was  known. 

Tapia  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  in  December,  but  was  not  alloved  to  proceed 
farther,  and  returned  to  Cuba,  haying  sold  his  horses  and  equipments  to  Cortez 
at  a  high  price. 

1521,  April  28.  —  Cortez  launched  at  Tezcuco  his  fleet  of  ves- 
sels, which  had  been  built  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  transported  in 
pieces  over  the  country. 

The  fleet  was  intended  to  give  him  command  of  the  lake  which  surrounded  the 
city  of  Mexico.  A  canal  had  been  dug  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  them 
into  the  lake.  On  mustering  his  forces,  he  had  eighty-seyen  horsemen,  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen  footmen,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  vhom  had  arquebuses 
or  crossbows.  He  had  also  three  iron  cannon,  and  fifteen  lighter  ones  of  brass. 
The  heavy  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  vessels,  one  to  each. 

1521,  August  13.  —  The  city  of  Mexico  surrendered. 

Guatemozin  attempting  to  escape  was  captured,  and  the  city  surrendered.  It 
had  been  almost  destroyed,  and  famine  and  pestilence  had  killed  thousands  of  its 
defenders.  It  was  estimated  that  seventy  thousand,  besides  women  and  chUdren, 
left  the  city  when  it  was  evacuated  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  Those  who 
perished  in  its  defence  are  variously  estimated  firom  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
thousand  to  twice  that  number.  The  city  of  Mexico  had  been  besieged  nearly 
three  months. 

« 

1522,  October  15.  —  Charles  V.  issued  a  commission  to  Cor- 
tez, making  him  governor,  captain-general|  and  chief  justice  of 
New  Spain. 

The  commission  gave  him  power  to  appoint  all  officers,  civil  and  military. 
It  was  issued  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  a  council  which  had  been  called 
to  consider  the  charges  against  Cortez,  which  justified  aU  his  proceedings. 

1524.  —  Twelve  Franciscan  friars  arrived  in  Mexico. 

They  had  been  sent  by  request  of  Cortez,  who  asked  that  members  of  the  reli- 
gious fraternities  might  be  sent  out,  whose  lives  were  a  practical  commentaiy  on 
their  teachings,  instead  of  pampered  prelates  who  squandered  the  substance  of 
the  country  in  luxurious  living.  He  petitioned  also  tliat  '*  attorneys,  and  men 
learned  in  the  law,"  should  be  prohibited  teom  landing  in  the  country,  since  **  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  Ihey  would  be  sure  by  their  evil  practices  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  community."  His  petition  was  granted.  The  priests  were  so  active 
in  the  work  of  conversion  that  in  twenty  years  fh>m  their  advent  they  boasted  of 
having  made  nine  millions  of  converts,  more  than  the  whole  population,  and  also 
of  having  caused  so  complete  a  destruction  of  the  Aztec  temples,  great  and  smaU, 
**  that  not  a  vestige  of  them  remained."  Under  Cortez's  rule  the  settlement  of 
the  country  was  urged ;  slavery  was  established,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of 
the  grants  of  land  that  they  must  be  occupied  eight  years  before  the  title  waa 
complete,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  vines  should  be  planted.  AU  vesselt 
arriving  were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  seeds  and  plants. 
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1524. — Yebbazzani,  a  Florentine  in  the  employ  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  coasted  alone  North  America  from  the  28th  to  the 
50th  degree  of  north  latitade,  and  called  the  country  New 
France. 

He  wrote  an  account  of  his  discoreries  to  Francis  I.,  dated  Dieppe,  July  8, 1524, 
and  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  His  descriptions  of  the  places  he  passed 
hare  been  thought  to  indicate  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  harbors  of  New 
York  and  Newport,  while  either  Martha's  Vineyard  or  Nantucket  is  also  supposed 
to  hare  been  described  by  him.  The  next  year  he  is  said  to  have  made  another 
▼ojAge,  from  which  he  nerer  returned. 

1526,  June.  —  Cortez  re-entered  Mexico,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  during  which  he  had  explored  Central  America,  and 
claimed  it  for  the  Spanish  crown. 

Finding  that  during  his  absence  complaints  had  been  made  of  his  conduct,  he 
resolTcd  to  return  to  Spain  to  justify  himself,  and  landed  at  Falos  in  May, 
1528. 

1529,  July.  —  Charles  V.  gave  a  commission  to  Cortez,  who 
had  been  made  Marquis  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  as  captain-gen- 
eral of  New  Spain,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea. 

The  cItU  goyemment  of  the  country  of  Mexico  was  not  intrusted  to  him,  but 
to  other  officers  appointed  by  the  crown,  styled  the  Royal  Audience,  of  which 
Knnez  de  Guzman  was  the  head,  and  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Cortez.  The  appointment  of  this  board  was  one  of  the  chief 
canses  of  Cortez's  return  to  Spain. 

1530,  July  15.  —  Cortez  landed  in  Mexico  on  his  return  from 
Spain. 

A  new  Royal  Audience  had  been  created.  The  report  of  the  first,  concerning 
the  charges  against  Cortez,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  Spanish 
government.  The  new  Audience  was  given  an  equal  control  with  Cortez  of  the 
miHtary  affairs  of  Mexico ;  therefore  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  interested 
himself  with  the  cultivation  of  his  estates,  and  with  fitting  out  the  expedition 
whkh  explored  the  Gulf  of  California. 

1534,  April  20.  —  Jaques  Cartier,  under  a  commission  from  the 
king  of  France,  sailed  from  St.  Male,  and  on  the  10th  of  May 
reached  Newfoundland. 

He  almost  circumnavigated  Newfoundland,  and  crossed  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. On  his  return  his  account  of  his  voyage  excited  great  attention,  as  did 
file  two  natives  he  brought  back  with  him. 

1535. — Jaques  Cartieb  made  his  second  voyage,  accompanied 
with  a  large  company.  As  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
upon  the  day  of  that  saint,  he  gave  his  name  to  it,  which  eventu- 
ally extended  to  the  river.  He  sailed  up  the  river,  built  a  fort, 
lod  wintered  there. 

He  caUed  the  territory  New  France,  and  gave  the  name  Mont  Beal  to  the  hill 
vpon  the  island  on  which  Montreal  now  is. 
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1535,  August  15.  —  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  arrived  from 
Spain  as  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  system  of  intrusting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colonies  to  viceroys  of  such  rank  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  fitly  represent  royalty.  They  were  never  kept  long  in  their  positions. 
The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  is  questioned. 

1536.  —  The  first  book  printed  in  America  was  issued  in  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

It  was  a  Spanish  translation  of  a  work  written  in  Greek,  and  entitled  in 
Spanish,  Escala  Espiritual  para  Uegar  al  Oielo,  or  the  Spiritual  Ladder  of 
Htaven,  This  translation,  f^om  a  Latin  version,  was  made  by  Juan  de  Estrada, 
fmd  printed  by  Juan  Fablos,  who  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  Mexico  by 
Mendoza,  and  probably  printed  this  little  volume  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  the 
novices  of  the  convent  of  St.  Dominic.  The  work  derives  its  name  from  its 
form,  it  being  thirty  steps  to  lead  to  perfection.  No  copy  of  the  work  is  known 
to  be  in  existence,  and  the  date  of  its  issue  is  problematical,  though  the  best 
authorities  agree  upon  this  date. 

1536.  —  A  COLONT  from  England,  under  the  direction  of  "  one 
Master  Hore/'  attempted  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland,  but 
after  suffering  from  famine  they  returned. 

Hakluyt  gives  an  account  of  the  enterprise,  which  he  had  from  ''Master 
Thomas  Butts,  one  of  the  gentlemen  adventurers.**  They  were  nearly  starved, 
when  fortunately  a  French  fishing-vessel  appeared,  which  they  seized  to  return 
home  in. 

1537.  —  CoETEZ  with  three  ships  discovered  the  peninsula  of 
California. 

The  Gulf  of  California  was  explored  in  1589  by  Francisco  de  AUoa,  who 
was  sent  by  Cortez.  Cortez  is  said  to  have  spent  two  hundred  thousand  ducats 
in  his  Califomian  explorations. 

1539,  May  18.  —  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  ^vemor  of  Cuba, 
sailed  from  Havana  on  an  expedition  to  Flonda  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  the  country. 

In  this  expedition  there  were  nine  vessels,  nine  hundred  men  besides  sailors, 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  horses,  and  a  herd  of  swine.  He  had  received  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Florida  from  Charles  V.  The  expedition  landed  on  the 
west  side  of  Florida,  at  Tampa  Bay,  and,  constantly  fighting  with  the  natives, 
penetrated  to  the  interior,  imtil,  in  June,  1541,  they  reached  the  Mississippi. 
Here  De  Soto  died,  and  the  rest  of  the  adventurers,  building  boats,  floated 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  landed  flnaUy  at  a  Spanish  settlement, 
near  the  present  site  of  Tampico.  De  Soto  is  said  to  have  expended  one 
hundred  thousand  ducats  in  this  enterprise.  There  is  an  account  of  it,  writtea 
by  an  actor  in  it. 

1540.  —  Cortez  again  embarked  for  Spain. 

He  went  to  seek  redress  for  the  losses  he  had  suffered  from  the  Boyal 
Audience,  and  also  to  state  'the  grounds  of  his  dispute  with  the  viceroy.  He 
died  in  Spain  in  1547,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  San  Isidro,  i^ 
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SeriHe.  In  1562,  the  body  wsa  rcmored  to  Mexico  and  boried  in  the  monutery 
of  St  Francis  in  Tczcuco,  and  in  1629  again  removed  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis 
in  the  citj  of  Mexico,  and  in  1794  again  to  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  and  is  now 
supposed  to  he  in  Palermo,  Italy. 

1540,  Mat  23.  —  Cartier  Bet  sail  from  Prance  with  five  ships, 
to  make  a  settlement  in  Canada. 

Carder  was  appointed  by  Francis  I.  the  captain-general  of  the  ships,  and  John 
Francois  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Robertral,  in  Picardy,  as  viceroy  and  lieutenant- 
govemor  for  Canada,  Hochalaga,  Saguenay,  Newfoundland,  Belle  Isle,  Cape 
Breton,  and  Labrador,  with  authority  to  make  farther  conquests.  Cartier 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  built  a  fort  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  remained 
there  thai  winter.  The  next  spring  he  returned,  and  on  his  way  met  Robertval, ' 
who  had  delayed  starting.  Robertval  proceeded  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  spent  a 
winter  there,  and  then  returned. 

1551.  —  The  emperor  Charles  V.  chartered  a  royal  and  pontifi- 
cal imiversity  in  Mexico. 

It  was  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  Salamanca. 

The  chief  aatfaorities  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  are  Cortez's  own  letters 
to  the  emperor  of  Spain.  They  have  been  translated  into  English.  Gomara, 
who  was  chaplain  to  Cortez  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Spain,  and 
afterwards  to  Cortez's  son,  wrote  a  Cronica  de  la  Nveva  Espana  (Chronicle 
of  New  Spain),  which  first  appeared  in  1553,  and  has  been  often  reprinted, 
fiemal  Diaz  del  Costillo,  who  served  with  Cortez,  published  a  Historia  Verda^ 
dera  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nueva  Espana.  It  seeks  chiefly  to  give  the  credit, 
which  Gomara  had  not  given,  to  the  companions  of  Cortez  in  his  conquest  of 
Mexico.    It  was  first  published,  in  Spanish,  in  1682. 

1562,  February.  —  A  colony  of  French  Protestants  sailed  from 
France  for  Florida. 

They  filled  two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Jean  Ribault.  The  expedition 
was  originated  by  Admiral  de  Coligny.  A  settlement  was  made  at  Port  Royal, 
and  a  fort  built  upon  an  island  and  caUed  Carolina,  after  Charles  IX.,  king  of 
France.  A  company  was  left  in  the  settlement  while  Ribault  returned  for  8Up« 
plies.  They  mutinied,  killed  their  captain,  and,  having  built  a  vessel,  set  sail  for 
France.  Their  provisions  being  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to  eat  one  of  their 
mmber,  when  an  English  vessel  met  them  and  carried  them  to  England. 

1563,  —  The  English  slave-trade  to  the  West  Indies  began. 

John  Hawkins,  for  a  company,  went  with  three  ships  to  the  coast  of  AfHca, 
and  brought  away  three  hundred  negroes,  whom  he  sold  in  the  West  Indies, 
**w]th  prosperous  successe  and  much  gaine  to  himselfe  and  the  adventurers." 

1564,  April  22.  —  Three  ships  sailed  from  France,  under  the 
command  of  Ben^  Landonnidre,  to  cany  supplies  to  the  colonj  at 
Port  EoyaL 

They  landed  at  the  river  May,  after  finding  that  the  colony  had  abandoned 
Pbrt  Royal,  and  built  a  fort  The  next  year,  when  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
povisions,  they  were  succored  by  John  Hawkins,  returning  from  the  sale  of  his 
iteond  cargo  of  slaves.  Soon  after,  Ribault  arrived  with  reinforcements.  The 
Spanish  court  being  informed  of  this  French  settlement,  sent  a  fleet  under  Don 
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Pedro  Menendei  against  them,  which  aniyed  a  week  after  Ribault,  vrho  sailed  out 
against  them.  Both  fleets  were  scattered  by  a  storm;  but  the  Spaniards,  landing, 
attacked  and  carried  the  fort,  Laudonni^re  and  a  few  others  escaping,  and  Anally 
reaching  the  French  ships.  On  the  return  to  France  the  ship  containing  Ribault 
was  wrecked,  and  he  and  his  company,  who  escaped  to  the  shore,  were  found  and 
killed  by  the  Spaniards.  Laudonni^re  arrived  finally  in  France.  Don  Pedro 
Menendez  had  undertaken  at  his  own  expense  to  conquer  Florida,  and  Philip  II. 
had  made  him  governor  for  life,  with  a  share  of  the  perquisites  belonging  to  the 
crown.  He  landed  first  at  St.  Aug^tine,  which  he  named  fi*om  having  seen 
land  on  the  anniversary  of  that  saint,  and  founded  that  city,  which  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  United  States.  By  Menendez  cattle  were  introduced,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  wild  cattle  found  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  in  the  Southwest. 

1568.  —  Dominic  db  Gourges,  a  native  of  Gascony,  France, 
hearing  of  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen  in  Florida,  set  out 
on  an  expedition,  at  his  own  expense,  to  avenge  them,  and  captured 
Fort  Caroline,  hanged  the  occupants,  and  then  returned  to 
France. 

1570.  —  The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Mexico  by  Philip  11. 
1574.  —  The  first  autO'da-fe  was  celebrated  in  Mexico. 

A  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  were  burned  as  heretics,  and  eighty  other 
persons  were  tortured. 

1578,  June  11.  —  A  patent  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  found  a  settlement  in  America  within 
six  years.  It  gave  him  jurisdiction  over  a  circle  of  six  hundred 
miles,  from  any  spot  as  a  centre,  ^^  not  actually  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  or  people." 

1583,  August.  —  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  reached  Newfound- 
land with  three  ships,  and  took  possession  of  it  under  his  charter 
from  Elizabeth. 

He  found  in  the  harbor  of  8t  John*s  thirty-six  yessels,  of  yarious  nadonalitiea, 
engaged  in  the  fishery.  Collecting  a  contribution  from  them,  establishing  the 
Church  of  England,  granting  titles  to  land,  and  declaring  all  attempts  to  weaken 
the  queen's  title  treason,  he  set  out  to  return,  and  was  drowned  by  the  founder* 
ing  of  his  yessel  on  the  way  oyer. 

1584,  March  25.  —  A  charter  was  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  half-brother  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  was 
most  probably  interested  with  him  in  his  second  yoyage.  The  terms  of  Baleigh't 
charter  were  nearly  those  granted  to  Gilbert,  any  interference  with  the  fishermen 
at  Newfoundland  being  forbidden. 

1584,  July  4.  —  An  exploring  company,  sent  out  by  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  under  the  command  of  Philip  Amadas  and 
Arthur  Barlow,  arrived  at  the  American  coast,  and  landed  at 
a  place  called  by  the  natives  Wocooon,  and  afterwards  Boanohe, 
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an  island  in  the  passage  from  the  Sonnd  of  Pamlico  to  Albemarlei 
where  was  an  Indian  village. 

On  their  retom  two  nathres  accompanied  them,  and  the  name  of  Vfrginia  was 
giTen  to  the  conntiy,  either  by  Elizabeth,  or  by  Raleigh  in  her  honor. 

1585y  June  26. — An  expedition  sent  ont  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

landed  at  Roanoke  Island. 

* 

Hanteo,  one  of  the  natives,  vaa  with  the  expedition  as  interpreter.  Sir 
Richard  Grenrille,  the  general  of  the  expedition,  returned,  leaying  a  colony  of 
one  hundred  and  seren  persons  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Ralph  Lane.  Thia 
was  the  first  Engliah  colony. 

1586,  June  18.  —  An  English  fleet,  under  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
on  its  way  to  England  from  the  West  Indies,  stopped  at  the  set- 
tlement on  Roanoke  Island,  and  carried  the  one  hundred  and  three 
remaining  colonists  back  to  England. 

The  colony  had  been  in  danger  of  starving,  and  were  saved  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  Drake's  fleet.  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  colony,  a  ship  with 
supplies,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  arrived,  and  not  finding  them,  returned.  Two 
or  three  weeks  alter  this.  Sir  Richard  Orenville,  with  three  ships,  arrived,  and 
finding  the  settlement  at  Roanoke  deserted,  returned  to  England,  leaving  fifteen 
men  to  keep  i>osses8ion  of  the  island. 

1587,  JuLT  22.  —  A  landing  was  made  at  Roanoke  by  a  second 
ccmipany  sent  over  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  a  few  associates. 

The  colony  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  (ninety-one  men, 
seventeen  women,  and  nine  children),  who  were  incorporated  as  the  "Burrough 
of  Raleigh  in  Virginia,**  and  the  government  was  intrusted  to  John  White  as  gov- 
ernor, with  a  council  of  twelve  others.  The  colonists  were  men  with  families. 
They  found  that  the  fifteen  men  left  by  Grenville  had  quarreUed  with  the  Indiana 
and  been  overcome  by  them.  On  the  18th  of  August,  Mrs.  Dare,  the  daughter  of 
White  the  governor,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  who  was  named  Virginia.  She  was 
the  first  English  chUd  bom  in  North  America.  On  the  27th  the  governor  sidled 
for  England  to  bring  supplies. 

1589,  March  7.  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  assigned  his  patent  to 
Thomas  Smith  and  other  merchants  and  adventurers. 

He  had  spent  forty  thousand  pounds  in  ftirthering  the  settlement  of  America. 

1590,  March  20.  —  An  expedition  to  cany  supplies  to  the 
colony  at  Roanoke  set  sail  from  Plyrooutb,  mgland,  under  the 
eommand  of  Governor  White. 

The  colony  could  not,  however,  be  found,  nor  was  anything  ever  learned  of 


1598,  January  12.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche  was  given  a 
commission  by  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  to  conquer  Canada 
sod  other  adjacent  countries  ''not  possessed  by  any  Christian 
prince." 

He  failed  witli  a  company  made  up  of  convicts  taken  from  priaon,  left  forfy  of 
ftem  oo  the  Island  of  Sables,  visited  the  mainland,  and  then  returned  to  France. 
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Seren  jean  aftenrards,  the  twelre  snmyors  of  the  band  left  on  the  Island  of 
Sables  were  carried  to  France. 

1600.  —  On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  his  patent 
was  renewed  in  favor  of  M.  de  Chauvin,  a  naval  oflScer,  who  made 
a  connection  with  a  fiir-dealer  of  St.  Male  named  Pontgrav^,  and 
made  a  voyage  np  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Tadousac  at  the  junction 
of  the  Saguenaj. 

He  left  a  small  colony  there,  and  made  another  Toyage,  bnt  died  before  making 
athird. 

1601.  —  On  the  death  of  Chauvin,  M.  de  Chatte,  the  governor 
of  Dieppe,  obtained  a  commission  as  governor  of  Canada,  and 
with  Pontgrav^  and  others  carried  on  the  trade  in  furs. 

1602.  March  26.  —  Bartholomew  Gosnold  sailed  from  Pal- 
mouth,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginia. 

Gosnold  was  in  the  employ  of  Raleigh's  assignees,  and  was  the  first  to  take  a 
direct  course,  instead  of  by  way  of  the  West  Indies.  His  company  consisted  of 
tiiirty-two  persons,  of  whom  twelve  purposed  **  to  remayne  there  for  population." 
He  touched  the  northern  coast,  and,  sailing  south,  landed  on  and  named  Cape 
Cod.  Continuing  south,  he  discovered  and  named  Martha's  Vineyard,  landed  on 
an  island  he  called  Elizabeth  Island,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  and  built  a  fort  and 
storehouse.  Setting  out  to  return,  those  who  had  intended  to  remain  lost  heart, 
and  the  whole  company  returned  together. 

1602,  March.  —  Samuel  Mace  sailed  from  Weymouth,  England, 
in  a  ship  provided  and  fitted  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
touched  on  the  American  coast  at  about  34°  north  latitude. 

He  sailed  some  distance  along  the  coast,  and  then  returned. 

1603,  April  10.  —  An  expedition  under  Martin  Pring  sailed 
from  Milford  Haven,  England,  for  North  America,  and  reached 
the  coast  between  43°  and  44°  north  latitude. 

There  were  two  ships,  the  Speedwell  and  the  Discoverer.  They  were  fitted 
out  hy  merchants  of  Bristol  to  explore  and  to  collect  sassafras.  Turning  south, 
they  ranged  as  far  as  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  returned  laden  with  sassaAras  and 
ikins.    The  yenture  proyed  profitable  to  the  merchants. 

1603,  May  10.  —  Bartholomew  Gilbert  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
England,  for  Chesapeake  Bay  by  way  of  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  29th  of  July  he  anchored  about  a  mile  from  land  in  about  40^ 
north  latitude,  and  landed  with  four  of  his  men. 

They  heing  aU  killed  by  the  natiyes,  the  rest  of  the  crew  set  saU  and  returned 
to  England. 

1603.  —  PoNTGRAYB,  under  the  auspices  of  the  company  in 
which  he  was  interested,  arain  visited  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
ascended  it  as  high  as  Hochalaga. 

In  this  yoymge  he  was  accompanied  hy  Samuel  Champlain,  who  this  year,  after 
his  return,  published  a  map  of  Niagara. 
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1603,  NoYEUBEB  3.  —  Henry  IV.  of  Prance  granted  to  Pierre 
da  Gast,  Sienr  de  Monts,  all  that  part  of  the  continent  between 
40^  and  46^  north  latitude,  making  him  lieutenant-general  of  the 
conntrj  with  power  to  colonize  it  On  December  18,  he  was 
further  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  this  territory 
called  Acadie. 

1604,  Mabch  7.  —  De  Monts  set  sail  with  four  ships  from 
France  to  form  a  settlement  at  Acadie. 

One  of  the  Teuels  in  command  of  Pontgrar^  was  to  drire  awaj  interloping 
traders ;  another  was  to  purchase  ftirs  at  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  others,  com- 
Banded  bj  himself,  had  on  board  Champlain  and  Pontrinooort,  and  were  to  select 
a  lite  and  found  a  colony.  A  settlement  was  made  and  a  fort  built  on  an  island 
in  Patsamaquoddj  Bay,  which  he  called  St  Croix  (this  name  being  soon  giren  to 
the  adjacent  rirer).  The  next  spring,  the  colony  having  suffered  from  their  con- 
fined position,  seardi  was  made  for  a  new  situation,  and  I>e  Monts  explored  the 
coast  as  hx  south  as  Cape  Cod,  where  he  landed,  but  was  prerented  from  settling 
on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  natiyes ;  and  additional  settlers  having  arrived, 
the  whole  colony  was  removed  to  Port  Royal,  now  Anni^olis.  The  next  summer 
C»^  Cod  was  farther  explored  for  settlement,  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
sgain  prevented  it,  and  the  next  winter  Port  Boyal,  the  first  settlement  in  Acadie, 
was  abandoned. 

1605,  March  31.  —  George  Weymouth,  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Sonthampton  and  Lord  Arundel  to  seek  for  the  north-west  pas- 
sage, sailed  from  the  Downs,  and  touched  land  about  41^  30' 
north  latitude. 

He  is  thought  to  have  discovered  the  Penobscot  River.  On  his  return  he  car^ 
lied  with  him  five  Indians. 

1606,  April  10.  —  In  April,  James  I.  granted  a  charter  to  two 
companies  to  plant  colonies  in  America  between  34^  and  45^ 
north  latitude. 

The  first  of  these,  the  London  Company,  was  empowered  to  plant  colonies  be- 
tween 84^  and  41^  north  latitude,  or  between  Cape  Fear  and  the  east  end  of  Long 
Idaad.  The  second  was  entitled  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  persons  in  and  about  Plymouth  and  Bristol.  Its  settlement  was  to  be  called 
tibe  Second  Colony  of  Virginia.  It  had  the  right  to  settle  colonies  between  38^ 
and  45^  north  latitude,  or  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Halifax.  Neither  of  them 
wss  to  make  a  settlement  witiiin  a  hundred  miles  of  one  previously  established 
bj  the  otiier,  and  the  territory  of  each  colony  was  limited  to  fifty  miles  along  the 
shore,  on  either  side  of  the  spot  first  occupied,  and  one  hundred  miles  inland, 
sad  the  same  distance  on  the  ocean,  embracing  all  islands  which  were  within  it. 
A  eonndl  composed  of  thirteen  residents  in  each  colony,  nominated  by  the  king, 
was  to  regulate  local  matters.  A  council  of  Virginia,  resident  in  England,  and 
sppointed  by  the  king,  had  a  general  supervision  over  both  colonies.  The  fifth 
of  all  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  fifteenth  of  aU  copper,  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
Idog.  The  companies  had  the  power  to  coin  money,  lay  duties  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  import  goods  from  England  free  for  seven  years.  The  alleged  reason 
fer  the  patent  was  the  advancement  of  the  divine  glory  '*  by  bringing  the  Indians 
sad  savages  resident  in  these  parts  to  human  civili^  and  a  settled  and  quiet 
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goyemment"    Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  charier  was  considered  forfeit,  he  being  in 
prison  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

1606,  November  20. — James  I.  issued  "Instructions  for  the 
government  of  Virginia." 

In  these  he  appointed  a  council,  to  be  increased  or  altered  at  the  king's  pleas- 
ure, and  authorized  to  appoint  the  local  councils,  which  were  reduced  to  seven 
members  each.  The  local  councils  were  to  choose  a  president  from  among  them- 
selres,  and  had  power  to  suspend  him  or  any  other  member  for  good  cause^  and 
to  flU  vacancies  till  new  appointaients  were  sent  from  England.  The  president 
had  a  double  vote.  It  was  the  special  duty  of  the  councils  to  provide  that  "  the 
true  word  and  service  of  Ood,  according  to  tiie  rites  and  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  be  preached,  planted,  and  used  in  the  colonies  and  among  the  neigh- 
boring savages."  Certain  offences,  triable  by  jury,  were  made  capital,  others 
could  be  tried  by  the  councils  and  punished  at  their  discretion.  Their  laws,  not 
touching  life  or  limb,  were  to  remain  until  set  aside  by  the  king  or  the  council 
for  Virginia.  Their  trade  and  industry  for  the  first  five  years  were  to  remain 
conmion  stock,  or  **two  or  three  stocks  at  most,**  to  be  managed  by  a  factor 
selected  yearly  by  the  local  councils,  and  in  England  by  committees  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

1607.  —  PoNTRiNCOTJRT  established  at  Port  Royal  the  first  per- 
manent French  settlement  in  America. 

He  had  received  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  he  had  from  De  Monts. 

1607.  —  In  February,  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Plymouth 
Company  made  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Maine  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec. 

This  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  George  Popham,  and  Kaleigh 
Gilbert,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Popham  was  president  of  the  council, 
and  Gilbert  was  admiral.  The  next  winter  Popham  died,  and  news  having  arrived 
of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Raleigh  Gilbert  returned  to  England,  and  ih<9 
settlement  was  abandoned. 

1607;  May  13.  —  A  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, by  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  London  Company. 

The  exi>edition  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  five  men,  in  three  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Christopher  Newport.  They  ascended  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
James  River,  and  caUed  the  spot  Jamestown.  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and  Captaia 
John  Smith  were  prominent  men  among  the  colonists,  who  sufi*ered  greatly  the 
first  season,  and  were  saved  from  destruction  by  Smith,  aided  by  Pocahontas. 
The  encroachments  of  the  river  are  rapidly  making  the  promontory  an  island* 
and  there  are  only  a  few  ruins  left  of  the  original  settlement,  the  major  part 
having  been  burned  to  the  ground  in  1676  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  during  the  insur* 
rection. 

1608.  —  A  SHIP  from  the  London  Company,  under  Captain  New- 
port, brought  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  orders  for  his  "  crown- 
ation,"  and  mechanics  to  make  pitch,  tar,  glass,  miUs,  and  soap- 
ashes. 
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Jfis  council  complaining  that  no  gold  or  silyer  was  sent,  threatened  that  unless 
the  expenses,  two  thousand  pounds,  were  not  repaid  hy  the  return  cargo,  the 
colony  would  he  deserted.  Captain  John  Smith  returned  **  a  plain  and  scholarly 
answer,"  and  sent  by  the  ship  **  trials  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  fhmkincense,  and  soap* 
ashes,  with  what  wainscot  and  clapboard  could  be  provided."  The  ship  brought 
one  hundred  and  twenty  colonists.  The  first  marriage  in  Virginia  was  that  of 
John  Laydon  to  Ann  Barras. 

1608.  —  Champlain  estabKsbed  ihe  post  of  Quebec  on  the  St 
Lawrence. 

He  bad  obtained  an  outfit  from  some  merdiants  in  St  Malo  and  Dieppe. 

1609,  Mat  23.  —  A  new  charter  was  granted  the  London  Com- 
pany, and  they  were  incorporated  with  the  title*  "  The  Treasurer 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  London 
for  the  First  Colony  in  Virginia." 

By  the  new  charter  the  treasurer  was  the  chief  executiye  officer,  and  he  was 
deeted  by  the  stockholders,  who  also  filled  yacancies  in  the  council.  The  couur 
eil  was  named  in  the  charter.  The  local  council  was  replaced  by  a  goTemor 
appointed  by  the  council  in  England ;  the  council  was  empowered  to  make  laws 
for  the  colony,  to  conform  *'  as  near  as  might  be  "  to  the  laws  of  England.  Lord 
Be  la  War  was  appointed  governor. 

1609,  Jolt  4.  —  Samuel  Champlain  entered  New  York  state 
from  the  settlement  in  Canada. 

With  two  companions  he  accompanied  a  party  of  Canadian  Indians  in  a  war 
eipedition,  and  dhcovered  the  lake  which  is  named  after  him ;  and  on.  the  80th 
of  the  same  month,  fought  on  its  western  shores  a  battle  with  a  company  of 
Mohawks  and  defeated  them.  This  laid  the  foundations  for  the  hatred  of  the 
fire  Nations  to  the  French,  which  lasted  all  through  the  years  the  French  held 
power  in  America.  The  Fiye  Nations  —  the  Mohawks,  the  Oncidas,  the  Ononda^ 
gas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas  —  had  previously  formed  an  alliance  ofiensire 
sad  defensive  against  the  other  savages  of  the  country. 

1609,  September  9.  —  Hendrich  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  of  Holland,  visited  America,  and  sailed  up 
the  river,  called  the  Hudson,  from  his  discovery  of  it. 

IBs  vesael  was  called  the  Half  Moon,  and  he  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  north-west  passage  to  India. 

1609,  October.  —  The  settlement  in  Virginia  is  said  to  have 
had  nearly  five  hundred  persons,  five  or  six  hundred  hogs,  as 
many  fowls,  and  some  goats,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  about  thirty 
acres  under  cultivation. 

The  stock  was  aU  destroyed  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  colonists  for  food.  Dur- 
ing this  year  they  made  three  or  four  **  lasts  **  of  tar,  pitch,  soap-ashes,  and  made  a 
trial  of  glasa ;  sunk  a  weU  in  the  fort ;  built  twenty  houses ;  put  a  new  roof  to  the 
cfanrch;  made  nets  and  seines  for  fishing;  built  a  block-house  for  trading  with 
fte  Indians ;  broke  up  and  planted  about  forty  acres  of  ground,  and  daring  their 
Idsne  made  clapboards  and  wainscoting. 
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1611,  August.  —  Sir  Thomas  Gkites  arrived  at  Jamestown  with 
six  ships,  three  hundred  colonists,  and  one  or  two  hundred  cows, 
some  swine,  and  an  ample  store  of  provisions. 

Another  setUement,  called  New  Bermuda,  was  made  at  the  junctioii  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox and  the  James. 

1611.  —  The  use  of  the  spade  in  the  culture  of  tobacco  was 
begun  this  year  in  Virginia,  cudd  the  yield  greatly  increased  by 
this  improved  culture, 

1611.  —  The  States  General  of  Holland  decreed  that  special 
privileges  should  be  granted  to  all  companies  who  would  make 
settlements  in  the  New  Netherlands  (New  York),  and  open  trade 
with  the  natives. 

1612,  March  12.  —  A  supplementary  charter  was  granted  the 
London  Company. 

Bj  it  the  control  of  affairs  was  taken  from  the  council  and  giren  to  the  bodj  of 
the  stockholders.  Authority  was  also  given  the  Company  to  raise  money  by 
lotteries.     Subsequently  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  this  means. 

1612.  —  A  SAMPLE  of  wine  made  from  native  grapes  was  sent  to 
England  from  Virginia. 

1612. — The  first  bricks  were  made  at  the  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  this  date,  entitled  The  New  Life  of  Virginia,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing extract :  **  The  spade-men  fell  to  digging,  the  brick-men  burnt  their  bricks, 
the  company  cut  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell  to  squaring,  the  sawyers  to  saw- 
ing, the  soldiers  to  fortifying,  and  every  roan  to  somewhat.  And  to  answer  the 
first  objection  for  wholesome  lodging  here,  they  have  built  competent  and  decent 
I  houses,  the  first  story  all  of  bricks,  that  every  man  may  have  his  lodging  and 
dwelling-place  apart  by  himsclfe." 

1612.  —  Captain  Argall,  in  an  expedition  to  the  Potomac  to 
obtain  corn^  found  Pocahontas,  and,  enticing  her  on  his  vessel, 
carried  her  to  Jamestown. 

Her  father  claiming  her,  the  dispute  was  healed,  and  the  friendsliip  of  the 
Indians  strengthened  by  her  marriage,  the  next  year,  with  one  of  the  colonista, 
John  Rolfe.  From  a  son  born  of  this  marriage,  descendants  are  still  existing  ii» 
Virginia. 

1612.  —  The  earliest  coinage  for  America  is  said  to  have  been 
made  for  Virginia  at  Somers  Islands,  near  the  Bermudas. 

The  coin  was  of  brass,  having  on  one  side  the  words  '*  Sommer  Island*'  and 
**  a  hogge,  in  memory  of  the  abundance  of  hogges  which  were  found  on  their  first 
landing ;  **  on  the  reverse,  a  ship  under  sail  firing  a  g^n. 

161.3.  —  Captain  Argall,  sailing  from  the  settlement  at  James- 
town, upon  an  ostensible  fishing  voyage,  attacked  a  French  set- 
tlement called  St.  Saveur,  on  Mont  Desert,  an  island  near 
Penobscot  Bay,  which  hsul  just  been  established,  and  broke  it  up. 
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Some  of  the  settlers  were  carriod  to  Jamestown^  and  the  goremor  and  conncil 
tent  Atigall  to  destroy  the  French  settlements  in  Acadie  to  tlie  forty-sixth  degree 
of  latitude.  This  he  did,  destroying  the  buildings  at  St.  Croix  and  at  Port  RoyaL 
Port  Royal  is  said  to  have  cost  the  French  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  Returning  to  Jamestown,  Argall  stopped  at  Manliattan,  where  some 
Dutch  traders  had  recently  established  themselves,  and  obliged  them  to  float  the 
English  flag.  After  his  departure  they  took  it  down,  and  the  French  soon  returned 
to  Port  Royal. 

1613.  —  The  hundred  acres  originally  allowed  to  all  persons 
coming  to  Virginia,  or  bringing  others  there,  were  now  reduced 
to  fifty  acres. 

All  the  land  in  Virginia  was  subject  to  a  yearly  quit-rent  of  two  shillings  for 
each  hundred  acres.  The  workers  were  generally  the  indented  servants  of  the 
CooqMuiy,  and  a  plantation  cultirated  by  one  hundred  of  these  supported  the  gor- 
emor.   Tobacco  sold  for  three  shillings  a  pound. 

1614.  —  The  States  General  of  Holland  granted  the  monopoly 
of  trade  with  the  lands  they  claimed  in  America,  to  a  company. 

The  company  built  a  fort  at  Albany,  another  on  the  south-west  part  of  Long 
Island,  and  subsequently  one  on  the  Connecticut  RiTer,  tlie  site  of  Hartford, 
sad  another  at  Nassau  on  the  Delaware  Rirer.  The  territory  was  known  as  New 
Netberland.  The  Hudson  River  was  first  called  the  Mauritius,  and  came  to  be 
cslled  the  North  River,  in  distinction  from  the  Delaware,  which  was  called 
the  South  River. 

1614.  —  Captain  Adribn  Block,  at  New  York,  having  lost  by 
fire  the  ship  which  he  had  brought  from  Amsterdam,  built  on 
the  Manhattan  River  the  "  Onrest,"  or  "  The  Restless,"  a  yacht 
measuring  thirty-eight  feet  in  the  keel,  forty  >four  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  sixteen  tons 
burden* 

In  this  smaU  craft,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  decked  vessel  built  in 
America,  a  voyage  of  discovery  was  made  through  Uell  Oate  and  the  Sound ;  and 
Block  Island,  off  Newport  harbor,  being  discovered,  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
builder  of  the  vessel. 

1614.  —  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
tlie  settlement  at  Jamestown,  sailed  fi*om  England  for  ^^  North 
Virginia,"  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys,  to  make 
experiments  upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine. 

They  reached  the  Island  Monahigan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  latitude  43^  SO', 
k  April,  visited  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  whale-fishing, 
tad  then,  building  seven  small  boats,  thirty-seven  men  of  the  party  engaged  in 
iihing  with  great  success.  By  this  voyage  Smith  is  said  to  have  made  fifteen 
kndred  pounds.  The  map  he  drew  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  so  pleased 
Prince  Charles,  on  his  return  to  England,  that  the  name  New  England  was  then 
given  to  this  section  of  North  America. 

In  this  voyage  Thomas  Hunt,  whom  Smith  left  behind  in  command  of  one  of  his 
ik^,  emiced  twenty-seven  of  the  natives  on  board,  and  capturing  them,  carried 
them  to  Spain  and  sold  them  as  slares* 
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1615.  —  Jacob  Elkins,  sent  out  from  Holland,  ascended  the 
Mauritius,  or  Hudson  River,  and  built  a  fort,  or  trading-house, 
near  the  present  site  of  Albany. 

It  was  built  at  first  on  an  island,  and  in  a  jear  or  two  was  moved  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  From  this  point  the  Dutch  came  into  relations  with  the  Five 
Nations,  the  confederacy  among  the  Indians,  the  fear  of  which  extended  through  the 
other  tribes  even  to  the  extreme  south.  The  Dutch  from  this  point  are  said  to 
have  furnished  the  Indians  with  fire-arms.  The  Five  Nations  were  hostile  to  the 
French  from  the  fkct  that  they  had  aaaifted  the  Hurons  and  other  northern  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  region  of  the  St.  LawTence,  between  whom  and  the  Five  Nationt 
there  had  long  been  a  feud. 

1615.  —  The  Dutch  built  a  fort  or  trading-station  on  the  Island 
of  Manhattan. 

It  was  built  by  Corstiaensen,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  chief  commander  by  the 
Holland  Company  to  explore  the  region. 

1615,  ilARCH.  —  The  Plymouth  Company  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  begin  a  colony  in  New  England. 

The  report  given  by  Captain  John  Smith  of  the  country  was  the  cause  for  this. 
Captain  Smith  was  put  in  command  of  the  expedition.  His  ship  was  dismasted 
and  had  to  put  back  to  Plymouth.  Starting  again,  he  was  captured  by  a  French 
war-vessel  and  carried  to  RocheUe.  The  other  vessel  of  the  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Thomas  Dermer,  continued  the  voyage,  and  returned  in  August  with  a 
profitable  freight. 

1615.  —  Philip  III.  gave  a  charter  to  new  Vera  Cruz. 

1616.  —  Captain  Hendrichson,  in  the  "  Onrest,"  explored  nearly 
the  whole  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  and 
on  his  return  to  Holland  presented  to  the  authorities  a  map  of 
the  territory,  and  asked  for  a  grant  of  the  country,  which  was 
refused. 

During  this  year  eight  ships  were  engaged  in  trading  from  New  England. 
Four  of  them  were  from  London  and  four  from  Plymouth ;  their  chief  cargoes 
were  fish  and  oil. 

1617.  —  Captain  Aboall,  the  new  governor,  arriving  at  James- 
town, found  the  colony  declining,  the  public  buildings  and  works 
£sLllen  into  decay,  and  only  five  houses  habitable. 

Tobacco  was  planted  in  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and  all  the  vacant  spaces. 
The  price  of  tobacco  was  fixed  this  year,  by  an  edict  from  the  governor,  at  three 
•hillings  a  pound,  under  penalty  of  the  infringer  serving  as  a  slave  of  the  colony 
for  three  years. 

1619,  April  28.  —  Sir  Thomas  Smith  ended  his  administration 
as  treasurer  of  the  affairs  of  the  London  Company,  which  he  was 
charged  with  having  ruined. 

The  settlement  contained  six  hundred  persons,  and  the  Company  had  spent 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  in  debt  four  thousand  more. 
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Some  qaestioii  being  made  ai  to  his  Tonchen,  he  oflbred  his  resignation,  which 
ins  accepted,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandjs  took  his  place. 

1619,  May  20.  —  Thomas  Dermer,  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
En^and,  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  on  a  fishing  voyage,  coasted 
iVom  the  Kennebec  to  Virginia,  passing  through  Long  Island 
Sound. 

He  was  probably  the  first  narigator  to  do  this.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Man- 
hattan, and  claimed  that  territory  as  being  English.  The  Dutch  traders  there 
lephed  they  were  the  first  to  occupy  it 

1619,  June  19.  —  The  representatives,  two  in  number,  from 
each  of  the  eleven  incorporations  and  plantations  of  Virginia, 
acting  as  burgesses,  assembled  at  Jamestown  in  the  church, 
being  called  together  by  the  governor. 

Befbre  this  the  settlement  had  been  ruled  by  authority  deriyed  from  the  crown. 
This  origin  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
principle  of  representation  on  this  continent.  Among  the  proceedings  of  the 
hoase,  measures  were  taken  towards  the  education  of  the  Indians,  and  the  erec* 
Hon  of  s  ^'unlTersity  or  college.^  The  governor  and  councU  met  with  the 
borgesset.    There  is  no  record  eictant  of  its  proceedings. 

In  the  election  of  the  first  representative  body  in  Virginia,  the  divison  of  the 
population  were  cities,  hundreds,  and  plantations.  Eventually  they  became  conn- 
ties  and  parishes. 

In  1656  it  was  ordered  that  aU  the  counties  not  yet  laid  out  into  parishes 
should  be  so  laid  out. 

1619.  —  The  London  Company  sent  to  the  colony  in  Virginia, 
among  other  colonists,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  skilled  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  design  was  to  erect  three  iron-works.  Works  for  smelting  the  ore  were 
erected  on  Falling  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  James,  not  fkr  from  Jamestown. 
Among  the  colonists  were  ninety  young  women,  **  pure  and  uncorrupt,"  who  were 
sold  as  wives  to  the  planters,  their  price  being  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobadco. 
By  the  king's  special  order,  a  hundred  *'  jail  birds  "  frt)m  the  prisons  were  also 
sent  over,  to  be  sold  as  servants.  In  August  of  this  year  twenty  negroes,  brought 
to  Jamestown  by  a  Dutch  trading- vessel,  were  sold  as  slaves. 

1620.  —  Before  this  date,  salt-making  was  begun  at  Cape 
Charles,  in  Virginia. 

Having  from  some  cause  ceased  this  year,  the  work  was  begun  again,  and  it' 
vas  ordered  to  be  made  '*  in  abundance,  and  after  the  manner  of  those  hotter 
climates,  which  may  prove  a  great  helpe  to  enrich  the  plantation.**    To  supply 
the  demand  of  the  **  great  fishing,*  on  the  coast,  was  one  of  the  motives. 

1620.  —  A  YiKET ABD  was  planted  in  Virginia  by  the  London 
Company. 

1620.  —  The  states  of  Holland  chartered  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  granted  it  the  power  to  govern  their  possessions  in 
iiuerica. 
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There  were  never  any  well-defined  boundaries  to  the  Netherlands.  Its  interests 
were  confided  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  West  India  Company. 

1620.  —  The  cattle  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  had  increased  to 
about  five  hundred. 

A  decla/rcUion  of  the  Staff  of  Virginia  speaks  of  these  as  **  much  bigger  of 
body  than  the  breed  from  which  they  came ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiM  and 
fuller  of  courage.** 

1620,  May  17.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Company,  held 
in  London,  many  fresh  accessions  of  persons  of  distinction  were 
made  for  the  Virginia  enterprise. 

The  treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  resigned  his  position,  and  made  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  affairs.  A  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had  been  sent  out  to  erect 
three  iron-works ;  instructions  had  been  given  for  making  cordage,  of  both  hemp 
and  flax,  and  particularly  of  silk  grass,  which  was  a  native  plant  growing  in  great 
abundance,  from  which  it  had  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  best  cordage  in 
the  world  could  be  made.  That,  to  establish  this  industry,  every  family  was 
ordered  to  set  out  one  hundred  of  the  plants,  and  the  governor  five  thousand. 
Pitch,  tar,  pot  and  soap  ashes,  were  also  to  be  made,  together  with  timber  for 
lumber  and  ship-building.  The  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  the  raising  of 
silk  were  also  strongly  recommended,  and  the  king  had  for  the  second  time  Air- 
nished  a  supply  of  silkworm  eggs  from  his  own  store.  Gn^s  were  also  reo 
ommended  for  culture,  and  a  supply  of  cuttings  had  been  sent  out.  Salt  works 
were  also  to  be  built,  and  those  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  restored.  In  May 
of  the  same  year,  the  burgesses,  the  first  representative  assembly  which  ever  met 
in  America,  made  appropriations  for  the  establishment  of  salt  works  at  Cape 
Charles,  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  an  iron-work  at  Falling  Creek,  in  Jamestown 
Biver. 

1620,  August  5.  —  The  Plymouth  colonists  set  sail  from  South- 
ampton, England,  for  this  country. 

This  expedition  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Robert  Cushman, 
who  had  since  1617  been  trying,  in  the  interests  of  a  congregation  of  non-conform- 
ists, exiled  at  Leyden,  to  gain  leave  and  sufficient  fUnds  for  them  to  emigrate  to 
this  country.  After  three  efibrts  he  finally  succeeded,  by  making  concessions  to 
the  **  Merchant  Adventurers  "  of  London,  in  securing  the  two  vessels  Mayflower 
and  Speedwell.  The  latter -proving  unseaworthy,  he  remained  behind  at  Plym- 
outh, where  the  vessel  had  put  in,  and  followed  the  first  colonists  in  the  Fortune, 
which  vessel  reached  New  Plymouth  November  9,  1621.  On  December  12,  he 
preached  in  the  *' common  house"  the  first  sermon  in  America,  which  was  after- 
wards printed.  His  text  was,  **  On  the  sin  and  danger  of  self-love.^*  He  soon 
returned  to  England,  and  published  there  a  pamphlet  appealing  for  aid  for  the 
Plymouth  colony ;  he  remained  in  England  as  agent  for  the  settlers  until  1625, 
when,  having  procured  a  charter  for  the  settlement  at  Cape  Ann,  he  decided  to 
start  for  this  country  and  take  up  his  permanent  residence,  but  died  before  his 
preparations  were  completed. 

1620,  November  3.  —  The  Plymouth  Company  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  charter,  called  the  "  Great  ratent." 

It  was  superseded  at  its  own  request.    The  new  charter  granted  by  King  James 
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iocofponted  m  a  ooandl  established  at  Flymouth,  an  association  of  foriy  persons^ 
lor  the  planting,  ruling,  orderii&g,  and  goyeming  New  England,  in  America. 
They  vere  given  exclnsiye  jurisdiction,  with  the  right  of  a  settlement  and  traffic 
of  the  oonntiy  between  the  fortieth  and  fortj-eighth  degrees  of  north  ladtnde, 
eitrmfing  from  sea  to  sea,  with  the  exception  of  such  places  as  were  actually 
oed^icd  by  any  other  Christian  prince  or  people. 

1620,  NoviatBEB  9.  —  The  Mayflower  from  England,  bringing 
penoanent  settlers  to  New  England,  arrived,  and  the  next  day 
cast  anchor  in  Proyincetown  bso-bor.  Cape  God. 

After  sending  a  boat's  crew  to  explore  the  coast,  and  receiving  their  report,  the 
eompaiiy  agreed  to  land  at  Plymouth,  and  did  so.  The  22d  day  of  December  is 
generally  celebrated  as  the  anuiyersary  of  their  landing,  though  some  of  them 
lenaiiied  on  board  the  ship  after  this  date.  The  port  of  Plymouth,  as  a  fit 
laafiiig*place,  had  been  marked  on  John  Smith's  map  of  New  England,  and  was 
tivre  called  Plymouth. 

1620,  NoTEMBEB  2L — The  Pilgrims,  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, drew  up  the  following  compact:  — 

**In  the  name  of  €k>d.  Amen.  We,  whose  names  arc  underwritten,  the  loyal 
'Mljects  of  oar  dread  Soyereign  lord.  King  James,  &c.,  having  undertaken,  for 
flie  ^ory  of  Crod,  and  adrancement  of  the  Christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  king 
ni  country,  a  yoyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vir- 
iWii  ^,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
•■e  aBother,  ooyenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic, 
iif  Mr  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  fhrtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid; 
tad  tiy  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws, 
acta,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony ;  unto  which  we 
all  dne  submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof." 
file  Pilgrims  had  come  over  under  an  agreement  with  the  London  Company, 
nd  fzpected  to  land  in  Virginia.  Finding  themselves  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
^  Company,  they  made  the  above  agreement  By  their  arrangement  with  the 
Company,  ten  pounds  in  money  was  to  be  equal,  in  the  division,  to  the 
service  of  an  able-bodied  emigrant,  and  the  whole  property  was  to 
a  j<unt  stock  for  seven  years,  and  then  to  be  divided.  John  Carver  was 
their  first  governor. 


1^1,  Mabch  22.  —  Massasoit,  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags, 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 

IhMS  his  death  he  was  consistently  the  friend  of  the  colonists. 

1621,  October.  —  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  new  governor  for  Vir- 
gUa,  arrived  at  Jamestown. 

He  esme  with  nine  vessels  and  nearly  seven  hundred  people,  and  brought  a 
constitution  fbr  the  colony,  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  Virginia 
%  and  a  special  ordinance  confirming  the  privilege  of  a  general  as- 
MnUty.  The  constitution  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  mother  country.  The 
(MtiJior  and  ccmncil,  appointed  by  the  Company,  together  with  the  delegates 
chosen  by  the  people,  sat  together  as  a  general  assembly,  and  enacted  the  local 
bws,  and  their  separate  assent  was  required  for  their  passage.    The  Company 
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conld  set  aside  such  enactments.  Tbe  goyemor  and  coundl  held  quarterly 
sessions,  as  a  conrt  of  law,  from  which  iq^als  lay  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
thence  to  the  Company.  Parishes  were  instituted.  The  clergymen  were  sup- 
ported by  a  glebe  of  one  hundred  acres,  cultivated  by  six  indented  tenants,  and  a 
salary  raised  by  taxation.  The  governor  was  to  uphold  the  forms  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  aroid  *'  all  factions  and  needless  novelties." 

Three  of  the  chief  workmen  in  the  iron-works  in  Virginia  having  died,  twenty- 
two  more  skilled  workmen  were  sent  over  by  the  Company.  On  the  22d  of  March 
of  the  next  year,  the  Indians  massacred  the  entire  company,  with  tlie  exception 
of  one  boy  and  girl,  who  managed  to  conceal  themselves.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  persons  were  slaughtered,  and  the  works  destroyed,  so  that  the  project 
was  abandoned,  and  the  manufSacture  of  iron  not  resumed  here  for  nearly  a 
century. 

This  year  the  product  of  tobacco  was  so  large  in  Virginia  that  store-honsea 
and  factories  were  established  at  Middleburgh  and  Flushing,  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  were  exported  to  Holland,  but  none  to  England. 

The  reason  why  no  tobacco  was  sent  to  England,  was  the  impost  which  had 
been  laid  upon  it.  The  price  in  the  colony  was  limited  to  three  shillings,  and 
the  duty  upon  its  importation  into  England  was  the  same  as  that  laid  upon  Spanish 
tobacco,  which  it  is  said  sold  at  this  time  for  eighteen  shillings  a  pound. 

This  year,  tbe  instructions  brought  from  the  council  were  to  withdraw  attention 
from  tobacco,  and  apply  it  to  other  things.  A  fhnd  was  also  subscribed  for 
beginning  the  manufacture  of  glass  beads,  which  passed  as  a  currency  with 
the  Indians,  and  some  Italian  workmen  were  sent  over  to  the  colony  for  the 
purpose. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  began  this  year  in  America.  The  seeds  were  planted, 
and  tlieir  plentiful  coming  up  was  a  matter  of  interest  both  to  the  colonists  and 
their  friends  in  England.  The  price  of  '*  cotton  wool,"  this  year,  is  mentioned  as 
being  eight  pence  a  pound. 

1621. — Wives  were  sent  out  to  the  colonists  in  Virginia,  in 
order  to  give  stability  to  the  settlement. 

In  this  and  the  following  year,  subscriptions  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing various  speculative  ventures  to  tiie  colony,  the  subscribers  to  which  were  to 
share  in  the  profits.  The  speculation  in  wives  proved  the  most  successful ;  tbe 
price  of  maids,  it  is  said,  rose  fh>m  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  the  supply  was  rapidly  exhausted. 

1621.  —  The  first  free  school  in  America  was  begun  at  Charles 
City,  Virginia. 

The  Company  gave  a  thousand  acres,  with  five  servants  and  an  overseer,  to 
support  the  master  and  ushers.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  preparatory  school  for 
a  projected  college  at  Henrico,  and  was  an  endowment  much  more  nearly  resem- 
bling the  endowed  schools  of  England  than  the  free  schools  as  established  now 
in  this  country.  . 

1621.  —  A  SETTLEMENT  was  made  by  a  colony  of  Swedes  and 
Finns,  who  established  themselves  along  Delaware  Bay. 

1621.  — An  order  in  council  forbade  the  lotteries  in  England  in 
fitvor  of  tbe  Virginia  Company. 
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They  were  stopped  as  being  sn  illegal  method  of  raising  money  without  parlia- 
mentarj  sanction. 

1621. — The  Flymontb  Company  granted  to  John  Mason  a  tract 
of  land  between  Scdem  and  the  Merrimac  River. 

It  was  caUed  Mariana.    Mason  was  a  member  of  the  Company. 

1621. — The  colony  at  Plymouth  received  from  the  council  a 
conveyance  for  the  land  they  occupied. 

It  was  made  ont  in  trust  to  John  Pierce.  In  the  ship  Fortune,  which  returned, 
the  ftrst  shipment  was  made  to  England.  It  consisted  of  fnifs,  sassafras,  and  timber, 
Tabled  at  five  hundred  pounds.  Passing  up  tlie  English  Channel,  the  Fortune 
was  taken  by  a  French  cruiser. 

1621.  —  James  I.^  as  king  of  Scotland,  and  under  the  Scotch 
8ealy  granted  all  the  territory  between  the  St.  Croix  River  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Sir  William  Alexcudder;  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Sterling. 

The  territory  was  called  Noya  Scotia,  and  included  also  what  is  now  known  as 
Kew  Brunswick. 

1621. — William  Bradfobd  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Plymouth  colony^  after  the  death  of  Carver. 

Bradford  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  March,  1589;  died  May  9,  1657,  at 
Plymouth.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  colony,  1602  to  1647,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1856.  He  was  annually  elected  governor  —  save  for  five  years,  when 
he  declined  to  senre  —  as  long  as  he  lired. 

1622.  —  The  colony  at  Plymouth  during  the  winter  were  forced 
to  Uve  on  half  rations,  and  in  spring  there  was  almost  a  famine* 

Tbey  obtained  com  from  the  fishing  stations  and  vessels  on  the  coast,  and  often 
paid  exorbitantly  for  it.  The  clams  on  the  shore  were  one  of  their  chief  de- 
pendencies. 

1622,  March  22.  —  A  preconcerted  attack  by  the  Indians  was 
made  upon  all  the  settlements  in  Virginia. 

Jamestown  and  a  few  of  the  neighboring  plantations  received  warning  the  night 
before  from  a  converted  Indian,  and  prepared  for  it  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
posotts  perished.  A  war  foUowed,  in  which  the  colonists  were  successftil,  slowly 
txterminsting  the  native  population. 

1622.  —  The  settlement  at  Plymouth  was  surrounded  with  a 
palisade  of  timbers  driven  into  the  ground,  enclosing  a  circuit  of 
a  mile,  with  three  gates. 

Kews  having  been  received  of  the  massacre  in  Virginia,  a  fort  was  built,  whidi 
wss  used  also  as  a  meeting-house. 

1622.  —  The  exportation  of  iron  from  Virginia  was  forbidden  by 
the  assembly,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each 
pound  of  iron* 

1622.  —  A  sample  of  wine  was  sent  to  England  from  Yirgima. 
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1622,  April  20.  —  Pierce  took  a  conveyance  to  himself  from 
the  council,  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Plymouth  colony. 

1622,  August  10.  —  The  Plymouth  Company  made  a  grant  to 
John  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  of  land  lying  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec  Rivers,  cudd  extending  back  to  the 
river  in  Canada. 

The  tract  was  called  Laconia. 

1623,  May  18.  —  John  Pierce  transferred  the  land  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  to  the  adventurers  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

He  had  also  obtained  another  grant  in  his  own  name  of  a  larger  tract,  which  he 
also  sold. 

1623,  May.  —  The  records  of  the  Vir^'nia  Company  were 
ordered  by  the  king  to  be  seized,  and  commissioners  appointed  to 
investigate  their  affairs. 

In  October,  commissioners  were  sent  to  Virginia  to  examine  matters  on  the 
spot.  The  war  with  the  Indians,  together  with  the  massacre  and  the  failure  of 
pecuniary  returns  from  the  enterprise,  caused  great  dissensions  among  the  stock- 
holders. ' 

1623,  September.  —  The  Plymouth  colony  sent  Edward  Wins- 
low  to  England  in  the  Anne,  as  an  agent  to  obtain  supplies,  and 
report  the  progress  of  the  settlement. 

With  Bobcrt  Cushman  as  an  associate,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  Cape  Ann  from 
Lord  Sheffield,  whose  proportion  of  the  original  grant  to  the  Plymouth  council 
covered  it  The  patent  was  to  run  seren  years,  and  conferred  fuU  authority  to 
colonize  and  govern. 

1623,  September  10.  —  The  Anne,  Mr.  William  Pierce,  master, 
a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  being  loaded  with  clap- 
boards, a  few  beaver-skins  and  other  furs,  set  sail  from  Plymouth 
for  her  return  to  England. 

1623.  —  A  severe  drought  cut  off  the  com  and  vegetable  crops 
of  the  Plymouth  colony,  so  that  they  were  reduced  to  great 
straits. 

They  managed  to  suhsist  upon  clams,  sheU-ilsh,  and  such  game  as  they  could 
capture.  In  winter  they  used  the  tuhsrs  of  the  wild  artichoke,  making  a  hread 
of  it,  and  at  times  for  three  months  they  saw  no  other  kind.  At  one  time  it  is  said 
they  were  reduced  to  a  single  pint  of  com,  which,  as  was  their  custom,  they 
divided  equally  among  themselves,  giving  to  each  person  five  kernels.  Governor 
Bradford  says  that  this  year,  when  some  new-comers  arrived,  "  The  best  dish  we 
could  present  them  with  was  a  lobster  or  piece  of  fish,  without  bread  or  anything 
else  but  a  cup  of  fair  spring-water.'* 

Elder  Brewster  lived  for  months  without  bread,  subsisting  on  clams  and  fish. 
Being  visited  once  by  a  person  whose  stock  of  provisions  was  entirely  exhausted, 
and  who  came  to  see  him  for  consolation  in  his  despair,  his  visitor's  courage  was 
renewed  when  the  elder  invited  him  to  partake  of  his  store,  which  consisted  only 
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of  dams,  over  which  his  host  pronounced  a  grace,  expressing  his  thanks  at  being 
permitted  "  to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  s6a,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
•Mid." 

1623,  December.  —  The  Plymouth  Coifipany  granted  to  Robert 
Gorges,  the  sou  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorgee,  a  tract  of  land  in 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  grant  was  made  in  consideration  of  his  father's  serriccs.  It  extended  ten 
miles  ^ong  the  north-east  shore  of  Massachusetts  Baj,  and  inland  for  thirty  miles, 
embracing  aU  islands,  not  previously  granted,  within  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

1623.  —  The  first  settlement  of  New  Hampshire  was  made  this 
year  near  Dover,  by  the  erection  of  a  fishing  station,  salt  works, 
and  other  buildings. 

The  spot  was  caUed  Cocheco^  and  the  settlement  was  made  by  William  and 
Sdmond  Hilton,  fishmongers,  of  London.  A  settlement  was  made  also  at  the 
month  of  the  Piscataqua,  now  Portsmouth,  by  the  **  company  of  Laconia,"  asso- 
ciates of  Gorges  and  Mason,  to  whom  a  grant  had  been  made  of  the  tract  called 
Laconia,  embracing  the  territory  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  extending 
westward  to  the  riYcrof  Canada. 

Portsmouth  is  the  only  seaport  in  New  Hampshire,  and  was  incorporated  in 
163S.  The  harbor  is  frequented  as  a  place  of  refuge,  can  accommodate  two 
hundred  vessels,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  and  the  strength  of  the  current  keep  it 
free  from  ice  in  the  seyerest  weather.  The  United  States  has  a  navy  yard,  built 
on  Navy  Island,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river  Piscataqua ;  the  town  is  on  the  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  river.  It  has  a  large  shipping  interest,  and  many  of  the  ships 
owned  here  are  employed  in  trading  in  other  countries.  In  1799  a  company  began 
to  build  water  works,  bringing  the  water  a  distance  of  three  miles.  These  works 
are  still  used. 

1623.  —  Albany,  on  the  Hudson  River,  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Beaverwyck. 

In  1664  it  capitulated  to  the  English,  and  was  named  Albany,  in  honor  of  the 
Doke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  held  the  grant  including  it.  It  was  not  incor- 
porated as  a  city  until  1G86. 

1623.  —  A  Dutch  company,  under  Comelis  May  and  Adriaen 
Jorisz,  built  Port  Nassau,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Delaware,  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  present  site  of  Philadelphia. 

This,  with  a  colony  planted  at  Bergen  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam,  some 
time  between  1617  and  1623,  made  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  claim  of  the  whole  of 
Hew  Jersey  as  a  part  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

1623.  —  The  assembly  in  Virginia  ordered  all  settlers  to  plant 
mulberry-trees. 

1624.  —  A  SHiP-CAfiPENTEB  and  a  salt-maker  arrived  at  the 
Plymouth  colony,  and  began  to  work. 

Governor  Bradford  says  of  the  first :  *'  He  quickly  builds  two  very  good  and 
itroDg  shallops,  with  a  great  and  strong  lighter,  and  had  hewn  timber  for  ketches, 
tet  this  spoilt ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  season  he  falls  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  our 
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great  loss  and  sorrow.**  The  salt-maker  selected  a  place  at  Cape  Ann,  and  had  a 
building  erected,  but  failed,  and  the  next  year  had  another  erected  at  Cape  Cod, 
where  he  was  again  nnsuccessfiil.  He  had  been  recommended  to  them  as  a 
'<  sldlAil  and  industrious  man,**  but  Goremor  Bradford  calls  him  "  an  ignorant, 
foolish,  self-willed  fellow,**  so  that "  in  the  ende  all  proved  vaine.** 

1624.  —  At  the  end  of  its  fourth  year  of  settlement,  Plymouth 
had  thirty-two  dwelling-houses  ana  a  hundred  and  eighty-four 
inhabitants.  • 

The  whole  amount  invested,  counting  in  the  estimated  value  of  personal  ser- 
vices, was  seven  thousand  pounds.  This  year  they  loaded  a  vessel  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tons  for  Europe,  principally  with  fish. 

1624 — The  commissioners  sent  out  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Company  reported  unfavorably,  and  a  writ 
of  qtu>  warrant  being  issued,  the  charter  of  the  Company  was 
declared  forfeit. 

The  stockholders  appealed  to  the  parliament  without  effect.  The  Company 
had  spent  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  was  all  lost.  The  king 
continued  Governor  Wyatt  in  office,  and  in  his  instructions  confined  him  and  the 
council  to  such  authority  as  they  had  exercised  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
assembly  continued  to  meet  as  before. 

1624,  September  29.  —  King  James  issued  a  proclamation 
restraining  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  Virginia  and  the  Somer 
Islands. 

1624.  —  The  first  list  of  laws  for  Virginia,  which  have  been 
preserved,  were  enacted  this  year. 

They  consist  of  thirty-five  acts.  Erery  plantation  was  to  provide  a  place  of 
worship  and  burial,  and  nqn-attendance  on  public  worship  was  fined,  if  '*  without 
allowable  excuse."  The  forms  of  the  English  Church  were  to  be  observed.  A 
minister  from  his  parish  two  months  forfeited  half  his  salary.  Disparaging  a 
minister  without  proof  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  the  offender 
was  obliged  to  publicly  beg  the  minister's  pardon.  The  minister's  salary  was  to 
be  paid  first  out  of  the  best  tobacco  and  corn.  Churchwardens  were  to  present 
all  drunkards  and  swearers.  The  expenditure  and  levy  of  aU  public  money  was 
the  function  of  the  assembly  alone.  The  burgesses  were  exempt  from  arrest  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  session,  and  during  it.  New  courts,  for  '*the  more 
distant  parts,"  were  established.  The  price  of  corn  was  unrestricted,  but  those 
of  otl^er  commodities  were  to  remidn  as  fixed  by  proclamations.  Each  planter 
was  yearly  to  bring  a  bushel  of  com  for  the  public  granary,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  public  benefit  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  freemen.  Trade  in  corn  with  the 
Indians  was  prohibited.  A  tax  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  on  each  person  was 
levied  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  another  of  four  for  the  sending  an  agent 
to  England. 

1624.  —  Edward  Winslow  retnrned  to  the  Plymouth  colony, 
bringing  with  him  three  heifers  and  a  bull. 

This  was  the  introduction  of  cattle  in  New  England.  Winslow  had  also  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  loan  for  eighteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  colony,  and  had 
published  a  tract,  Good  News  from  Kew  England^  during  his  stay  in  London. 
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1624.  —  An  allotment  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  feOi  was  made  to 
each  person  in  the  Plymouth  colony. 

It  vaa  made  in  order  that  each  family  should  plant  for  h«elf ;  and  in  a  few  years 
tfie  colony  became  sellers  instead  of  buyers  of  com. 

1624.  —  A  settlement  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  colony  at 
Cape  Ann. 

A  frame  house  was  erected,  and  some  fishing  stages ;  but  the  loss  of  the  build- 
ing by  flre,  and  other  disasters,  caused  the  settlement  to  be  abandoned  almost 
entirely. 

1624.  —  A  grant  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  Company  of 
twenty-four  thousand  acres  on  York  Biver  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges. 

This  grant  was  caUed  Agamenticus. 

1624-^,  Febbuabt  3.  — The  patentees  of  the  Plymouth  coun- 
cil, in  the  presence  of  King  James,  *'  had  their  portion  assigned 
them  by  lot,  with  his  Highness'  approbation,  upon  the  sea-coast| 
£rom  east  to  west,  some  eighty  and  one  hunared  leagues  long.'' 

A  map  by  Captain  Smith,  published  in  1624  in  Purchas,  has  the  names  of  the 
proprietors  set  down  in  order  to  the  number  of  twenty. 

1625,  May  15.  —  Charles  I.^  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne, 
issued  a  proclamation  '^  for  settiing  the  plantation  of  Virginia.'' 

This  proclamation  contained  the  foUowing  ejEtract :  *'  Our  ftill  resolution  is, 
tbrnt  there  may  be  one  uniforme  course  of  govemment  in  and  through  our  whole 
monarchie;  that  the  goyemment  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  shall  ymmediately 
depend  upon  ourselfe,  and  not  be  commytted  to  anie  company  or  corporation ;  to 
whom  itt  male  be  proper  to  trust  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  but  cannot  be 
fitt  or  safe  to  communicate  the  ordering  of  state  affairs,  be  they  of  never  soe  mean 
consequence." 

1625.  —  Captain  Wollaston,  with  a  company,  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  settled  at  a  spot  they  called  Mount  Wcdlaston. 

It  was  in  the  present  town  of  Quincy.  Among  the  company  was  Thomas 
Morton. 

1625. —  Chables  I.  confirmed  the  charter  conferring  Nova 
Scotia  to  Sir  William  Alexuider. 

He  gare  him  also  the  right  to  seU  a  hundred  and  fifty  hereditary  titles  of  baron, 
which  proved  much  more  profitable  than  colonizing. 

1625.  —  LovG  Island  was  first  settled  by  a  small  colony  of 
Walloons,  or  Protestant  refogees,  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

They  settled,  about  thirty  families  in  all,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Long 
Island.  The  spot  was  called  Wahle-Bocht,  or  Walloon's  Bay,  now  corrupted 
hito  Wattabamt.  This  was  the  origin  of  Brooklyn,  then  called  Breuchelen  from  a 
tillage  in  Holland,  and  now  the  third  city  in  the  Union. 

1625. — PlffiTBB  Eyebtsen  Ybbhultbt  brought  into  New  Nether- 
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lands  one  hundred  and  three  animals,  consisting  of  horses,  cows, 
hogs,  and  sheep,  with  a  number  of  new  settlers. 

The  cattle  were  intended  for  breeding  purposes,  and  were  shipped  with  great 
care,  each  animal  having  its  own  stall  covered  with  three  feet  of  sand.  Verhulst 
came  out  as  director,  and  brought  three  ships. 

1626.  —  Peter  Minuit,  who  came  over  with  the  appointment 
of  director-general  of  New  Amsterdam,  purchased  Manhattan 
Island  of  the  Indians,  in  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company. 

It  contained  about  twenty-two  thousand  acres,  and  the  price  paid  was  sixty 
guUders,  or  about  twenty-four  doUars. 

1626.  —  The  first  mill  on  Manhattan  Island  was  a  horse-mill, 
built  this  year  by  Francois  Molemacher,  under  the  direction  of 
the  engineer  Kryn  Frederich.  The  second  story  of  the  mill 
building  was  used  as  a  church,  and  its  site  was  very  near  that 
now  occupied  by  Trinity  church. 

1626.  —  This  year  Kryn  Frederich,  the  engineer,  staked  out  a 
fort  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  built  a  stone 
warehouse  for  the  company. 

The  fort,  when  finished,  was  caUed  Fort  Amsterdam. 

1627,  March  19.  —  The  Plymouth  council  granted  a  patent 
to  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  Sir  John  Young,  Thomas  Southcoat,  John 
Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  and  Simon  Whitcomb. 

The  patent  covered  "  all  that  part  of  New  England  lying  between  tlie  river 
Merrimac  and  another  river  caUed  the  Charles,  being  the  bottom  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  to  a  line  three  mUes  to  the  north  of  the  said  Merrimac,  or  to  the 
northward  of  any  and  every  part  thereof;  and  aU  the  lands  lying  witliin  the 
limits  aforesaid,  north  and  south,  in  latitude  and  breadth,  and  in  length  and  longi- 
tude, and  throughout  the  main  lands  there,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Western  Sea 
and  Ocean  on  the  east  part,  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  west  part." 

1627,  March.  —  A  deputation  from  the  colony  at  New  Amster- 
dam visited  the  Plymouth  colony,  with  authority  from  the  Dutch 
governor  to  make  overtures  for  trade. 

Much  of  the  suppUes  of  linen  and  cloth  were  obtained  by  the  Plymouth  people 
from  this  source.  Isaac  AUerton,  one  of  the  original  Plymouth  settlers,  became 
a  prominent  merchant  in  New  Amsterdam.  From  the  Dutch  the  Plymouth  colo- 
nists learned  the  use  of  wampum  in  trading  with  the  Indians. 

1627.  —  This  year,  at  Monamet,  now  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod, 
a  pinnace  was  built  by  the  Plymouth  colony  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing. 

1627.  —  A  LETTER  to  the  king  from  Governor  West  and  the 
council  of  Virginia  gave  a  by  no  means  encouraging  account  of 
the  industry  of  the  colony. 

The  freight  on  clapboards  and  staves  ate  up  aU  the  profit ;  the  rineyards  had  not 
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sncceeded,  for  the  persons  sent  out  to  tend  the  Tines  "  concealed  their  skill,**  or 
had  no  skill  to  conceal ;  the  iron  and  potash  works  were  hroken  up  by  the  In- 
dians ;  the  making  of  tar  and  pitch  was  not  advisable  on  account  of  the  difficult 
transportation. 

1627.  —  A  COMPANY  of  Swedes  and  Finns  landed  at  Capo 
Eenlopea. 

They  afterwards  bought  the  land  ftom  the  cape  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware. 
The  lirer  Delaware  they  called  New  Swedeland  Stream. 

1627.  —  The  Company  of  a  Hundred  Associates  took  the  settle- 
ment at  Quebec  from  the  bands  of  tbe  French  Protestants, 
together  with  its  trade. 

The  scheme  was  originated  by  the  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  association. 

1627.  —  Isaac  Allebton,  who  had  the  year  before  been  sent  as 
agent  to  England  by  the  Plymouth  colony,  succeeded  in  making 
an  arrangement  with  the  London  adventurers* 

The  seren  years  originally  agreed  upon  by  the  Plymouth  colony  and  the  Lon- 
don adrentnrers  were  ended.  The  adventurers  agreed  to  sell  out  their  interest 
for  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  payable  in  annual  payments  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
tbe  first  payment  to  be  made  in  1628.  After  AUerton's  return,  eight  of  the  chief 
colonists  gave  their  bonds  for  the  amount  on  condition  of  ei^joying  for  six  years 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  These  associates  were  Governor 
Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  Thomas  Prince,  Miles  Standish,  William  Brewster, 
John  Alden,  John  Howland,  and  Isaac  AUerton.  By  their  contract  they  assumed 
aU  the  debts  of  tiio  colony,  took  the  stock  on  hand,  agreed  to  bring  over  every 
year  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  hoes  and  shoes,  and  seU  them  for  com  at  six  shillings 
a  bushel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  return  the  trade  to  the  colony.  AUerton 
returned  to  London  and  completed  the  bargain  on  the  6th  of  November.  A  divis- 
ion of  the  nvDvable  property  was  made  a  little  later,  and  a  general  partnership  of 
the  colony  organized.  Each  member  had  a  share,  and  each  head  of  a  family 
coold  purchase  others  for  the  number  of  his  fiunily.  Each  contributed  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  according  to  his  shares.  To  each  share  twenty  acres  of 
land  were  aUotted,  and  to  every  six  shares  a  cow,  two  goats,  and  hogs.  AUerton 
had  also  borrowed  two  hundred  pounds  in  London  for  buying  suppUes,  and  paid 
thirty  per  cent,  for  the  money. 

1627.  —  The  Dutch  imported  slaves  into  New  York. 

"When  in  1664  the  English  took  possession  of  the  colony,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  there  were  more  slaves  than  in  Virginia. 

1628,  Mauch  19.  —  A  grant  was  obtained  from  the  council  of 
New  England  for  a  company  of  Puritans,  including  the  whole  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

It  was  given  to  John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  and  four  others,  and  extended 
vestward  to  the  Pacific ;  north  and  south  it  was  bounded  by  two  paraUcl  lines,  one 
flttee  mUes  north  of  **  any  and  every  part  *'  of  the  Merrimac,  and  the  other  three 
■nles  fonth  of  "  any  and  every  "  part  of  Charles  River.  Portions  of  the  territory 
kid  been  granted  previously  to  others,  and  the  boundaries  themselves,  as  was 
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fre^ently  the  ease  in  suob  docnincnts,  were  imposaible,  the  knowledge  of  the 
territory  of  America  being  yery  yague  and  undefined.  John  Winthrop,  a  lawyer. 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  others,  joined  the  enterprise,  and  John  Endicott  was 
sent  with  fifty  or  sixty  persons  to  make  a  settlement. 

1628,  September  14.  —  Tho  company  with  Endicott  arrived 
at  Naumkeagy  and  sent  an  expedition  to  explore  the  head  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  They  changed  the  name  of  their  settlement 
to  Salem. 

They  found  there  Roger  Conant,  who  had  mored  tliere  from  New  Plymouth. 
The  settlement  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  but 
before  it  had  obtained  its  charter. 

Independent  settlers  had  occupied  various  points  along  the  bay.  The  site  of 
Charlestown,  as  it  was  already  called,  was  occupied  by  Walford,  a  smith ;  the 
opposite  peninsula,  now  the  site  of  Boston,  then  called  Shawmut,  was  occupied 
by  a  Mr.  Blackstone,  an  eccentric  clergyman.  The  island  which  is  now  East 
Boston  was  inhabited  by  Samuel  Marerick,  an  Indian  trader,  who  had  a  fort  there 
with  two  small  cannon.    He  also  possessed  negro  slaves. 

Salex  has  always  been  fsumous  for  its  commercial  enterprise,  its  people  not 
only  doing  a  coasting  business,  but  carrying  on  trade  with  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  During  the  Revolution,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  privateers  were  fitted  out  in  Salem.  In  1785  the  first  vessel  sent 
to  China  was  one  belonging  to  Ellas  Daly,  and  for  many  years  Salem  monopolized 
the  East  India  trade.  In  1886,  Salem  received  a  city  charter.  Its  commerce 
has  diminished,  and  its  manufactures  have  increased,  since  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  It  has  factories  of  cotton,  chemicals,  leather,  machinery,  cordage,  and 
black  lead.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  schools ;  the  finest  normal  school  in  the 
state  is  here. 

1628. —  Sib  William  Alexander,  and  Sir  David  Kirk,  a  refii- 
gee  Huguenot,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  the  French  settlements  in  Canada. 

There  was  a  war  declared  between  England  and  France.  Kirk  gained  pos- 
session of  Port  Royal,  and  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  French  fleet,  sailed 
after  them,  and  captured  them  ofi*  the  Bay  of  Qasp6e. 

1628.  —  An  entry  in  the  records  of  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  mentions  the  payment  of  eleven  pounds  for 
a  pair  of  mill-stones,  to  be  sent  in  the  ship  to  New  England,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  ten  burrs  at  two  shillings  each. 

No  record  has,  however,  been  found  of  their  being  mounted  for  use. 

1628.  —  In  the  second  letter  of  instructions  to  Governor  Endi- 
cott from  the  Company,  he  is  directed  "  to  give  approbation  and 
furtherance  to  Francis  Webb  in  setting  up  his  saw-mill,"  which 
was  to  be  sent  over  in  the  Lyon's  Whelpe,  together  with  other 
stores. 

Whether  this  miU  came  orer  does  not  appear.  1633  has  been  given  as  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  saw-mill  in  New  England,  but  upon  what  authoritj' 
is  not  recorded. 
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1628.  —  Salt-kaking  was  provided  for  in  or^^anizin^  the  set- 
tlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  at  the  meeting,  in  March,  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants,  the  following  conclusion  was  arrived  at : 

"  Toaching  making  of  aalt,  it  waa  conseued  ffjit  that  commodetty  should  be 
teserued  for  the  general  stocks  benefltt.  yeet  with  tliis  proviso,  that  every  planter 
or  brother  of  the  company  should  have  as  much  as  he  might  ancy  way  have 
occasyon  to  make  use  of,  at  as  cheape  rate  as  themselves  could  make  it ;  provided, 
if  the  company  bee  not  sutilciently  provided  for  themselffs,  their  particular  men 
ouj  have  liberty  to  make  for  their  own  expence  and  use  aney  way,  but  not  to 
tnoiport  n<Mr  seU.** 

1628.  —  The  Plymouth  colony,  after  remonstrating  with  Morton 
at  his  settlement,  sent  Standish,  who  arrested  him  and  scattered 
theo&ers. 

Morton  was  sent  to  England.  Eight  plantations  united  in  paying  the  expense 
of  this  action. 

1628.  —  A  Mr.  Shirlet  writes  from  London  to  (Governor  Brad- 
ford, of  Plymouth  colony : 

"  It  is  true,  as  you  write,  your  engagements  are  great,  not  only  the  purchase, 
but  you  are  yet  necessitated  to  take  up  the  stock  you  work  upon,  and  that  not  at 
six  or  ei^t  per  cent.,  as  it  is  here  let  out,  but  at  thirty,  forty,  yea  and  some  fifty 
per  cent,  which,  were  not  your  gains  great,  and  Ood's  blessing  on  your  honest 
endeavours  more  Uian  ordinary,  it  could  not  be  you  should  long  subsist  in  the 
maintsining  and  upholding  of  your  worldly  affairs.** 

1628.  —  The  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius  arrived  at  Manhattan. 

He  was  the  first  Dutch  Reformed  minister  in  America,  and  organized  a  con- 
sistory, where  pubUc  serrices  were  held. 

1629.  —  The  West  India  Company,  by  the  charter  of  Patroons, 
granted  to  those  who  should  plant  colonies,  certain  *^  Freedoms 
aod  Exceptions." 

Among  these  were  the  ezdusiye  priyilege  of  "  hunting,  fowling,  fishing,  and 
BuQing  (or  grinding)  within  their  manors,  to  be  holden  as  an  eternal  inheritance, 
to  deTolre  as  weU  to  females  as  to  males,  and  to  be  redeemed  on  each  occasion 

« 

00  the  renewal  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  Company,  and  the  payment  within  a 
year  of  one  pair  of  iron  gauntlets  and  twenty  guilders,**  &c.  Every  settler  was 
obliged  to  have  his  com  ground  at  the  Patroon*s  miU,  and  the  Patroon  waa  obliged 
to  keep  his  mill  in  repair  at  his  own  expense. 

By  the  charter  of  Freedoms  and  Exceptions,  the  property  in  minerals,  precious 
itones,  and  crystals,  in  New  Netherlands,  belonged  to  the  Patroons,  who  were  to 
pajr  the  discoTerer  of  them  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 

The  grants  to  Patroons  were  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  extent  along  the  sea-coast, 
or  some  narigable  rirer,  or  eight  miles  when  both  sides  were  occupied,  extending 
ndeflnitely  inland.  The  island  of  Manhattan  and  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 
▼ere  expressly  exempted.  Upon  all  trade  carried  on  by  Patroons  a  royalty  of 
fi^e  per  cent,  was  to  be  pud.  Settlers  at  their  own  expense  were  to  have  as  much 
Isod  ss  they  could  cultivate,  and  aU  were  to  be  free  from  taxation  for  ten  years. 
AU  weaving  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  or  any  other  stuffs,  was  forbidden  on  pain 
sf  punishment. 
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1629.  —  Sir  David  Kirk,  having  received  the  submission  of 
some  French  settlers  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  captured  Quebec. 

Champlain  was  governor ;  there  were  only  about  a  hundred  inhabitants  in  the 
place,  and  as  they  were  then  in  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  and  there  was  no 
expectation  of  succor,  they  surrendered.  Peace,  however,  being  already  declared 
between  France  and  England,  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  Acadie  were  given  up 
again  to  the  French. 

1629,  March  4.  — A  charter  was  issued  under  the  royal  seal, 
creating  a  body  politic  to  be  known  as  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 

They  had  corresponded  with  the  patentees  of  tlie  Roswell  patent,  and,  uniting 
with  them  as  the  New  England  Company,  bought  out  the  Dorchester  adventur- 
ers who  had  settled  at  Cape  Ann.  They  were  persons  who  desired  to  leave  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  religious  intolerance  of  the  Established  Church,  they 
being  Puritans.  It  is  supposed  that  they  purchased  Lord  Sheffield's  claim  as  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  under  the  division  of  the  Plymouth  Company ;  but  there 
is  no  record  of  this.  Religious  intolerance  was  as  decided  a  tenet  of  the  Puritans 
and  the  Separatists  of  Plymouth  as  it  was  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  the 
occasion  offered,  they  were  as  prompt  to  exercise  it.  The  charter  provided  for  a 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants,  to  be  elected  yearly  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.  The  enactment  of  laws,  the  rais- 
ing of  money,  and  other  important  matters,  were  the  business  of  the  general 
court,  or  meeting,  to  be  held  quarterly.  Nothing  was  said  about  religion.  Every 
fifty  pounds  contributed  to  the  stock  by  a  member  of  the  company  entitled  him  to 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  same  proportion  for  smaller  amounts.  Per- 
sons not  stockholders,  emigrating  at  their  own  expens?,  were  allowed  fifty  acres, 
with  the  same  for  eacli  indented  servant  they  brought,  and  an  additional  allow- 
ance **  according  to  their  charge  and  quality." 

1629,  June.  —  About  two  hundred  emigrants  arrived  in  Massa- 
chusetSy  and  settled  at  Naumkeag. 

There  were  three  "  godly  ministers,"  sent  at  the  Company's  expense  :  Skelton, 

Higginson,  and  Bright.  Also  a  stock  of  cattle,  with  some  horses  and  goats.    They 

found  only  eight  or  ten  rude  houses,  and  a  portion  of  them  moved  to  Charles- 
town, 

1629,  October  30.  —  A  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Company 
was  held  in  London  to  transfer  the  charter  to  the  freemen  inhab- 
iting the  territory,  and  electing  officers  who  should  agree  to 
emigrate. 

John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor,  and  Dudley  deputy.  The  stockholders 
who  remained  in  England  were  to  have  an  interest  for  seven  years  upon  two- 
thirds  of  their  original  stock.  The  stock  was  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  ten  trustees, 
five  in  England  and  five  in  the  colony,  who  were  to  have  five  per  cent,  on  the  net 
profits.  This  stock  had  half  the  trade  in  beavers,  the  whole  making  of  salt,  the 
exclusive  right  of  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods,  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  sup- 
plying the  colony  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  there  was  to  be  a  division  among  the  stockholders,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  such  thing. 
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1629. —  Pour  hnndred-weight  of  hops  and  forty-five  tuns  of 
beer  were  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Assistants  to  be  sent  to  the 
colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the  Talbot,  provided  she  had 
one  hundred  passengers  and  eighty-five  mariners. 

The  instructions  sent  out  forbid  the  culture  of  tobacco,  '*  unless  it  be  some 
tmsU  qaimtitie  for  meere  necessitie,  and  for  pbisick  for  preservacon  of  their 
healths,  and  tiiat  the  same  bee  taken  priyately  by  auntient  men  and  none  other." 

1629.  —  The  Court  of  Assistants  in  London  engaged  a  number 
of  skilled  laborers  to  emigrate  to  Massachusetts. 

Among  them  was  Mr.  Malbon,  an  iron-worker.  The  record  states :  *'  also  for 
Mr.  Malbon  it  was  propounded,  he  haying  skill  in  Iron-works,  and  willing  to  put 
tventy-fiTe  pounds  in  stock,  it  should  be  accounted  as  fifty  pounds,  and  his 
charges  to  be  bore  out  and  home  from  New  England,  and  upon  his  return,  and 
report  of  what  may  be  done  about  Iron-works,  consideration  to  be  had  of  proceed- 
ing therein  accordingly,  and  ftirther  recompense  if  there  be  cause  to  entertain 
him.**  Others  were  sent  over  in  a  similar  way  for  salt-making,  mining,  and  other 
businesses. 

1629. — Ten  thousand  bricks  were  sent  from  London  to  Boston, 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  fireplaces  and  chimneys. 

1629.  —  A  BRICK-KILN  was  erected  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

The  minister  of  Salem  writes  this  year :  <'  It  is  thought  here  is  good  clay  to 
make  Bricke,  and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as  need  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are 
setting  a  brick-kill  on  worke  to  make  Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  building  of  our 
houses."  He  adds  also :  '*  For  stone,  here  Is  plentie  of  slates  at  the  isle  of  slates 
in  Massathulets  Bay,  and  Lime-stone,  Free-stone,  and  smooth  stone  and  Iron 
stone,  and  marble  stone,  also  in  such  store,  that  wo  have  great  Rockes  of  it  and  a 
harbor  near  by.     Our  plantation  is  from  thence  caUed  Marble-Harbor." 

1629.  —  Mason  and  Gorges  divided  the  land  granted  them  by 
the  Plymouth  Company,  Mason  obtaining  a  patent  for  his  share, 
and  Gorges  one  for  his. 

Mason^s  share  extended  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Piscataqua,  and  sixty  miles 
inland.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Hampshire.  Gorges'  portion,  lying  between 
the  PSscataqua  and  the  Kennebec,  he  caUed  New  Sommersetshire. 

1630,  January  13.  —  The  council  for  New  England  made  a 
patent  to  William  Bradford  and  his  associates  of  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  colony. 

Its  boundaries  were  defined,  as  "  aU  that  tract  of  New  England  lying  between 
A  rirolet  called  Cohasset  at  the  north,  and  the  rirer  Narragansett  towards  the  south, 
■ad  the  great  Western  Ocean  towards  the  east,  and  between  and  within  a  straight 
fine  dbecti  J  extending  up  into  the  main  land  towards  the  west,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  said  rirer  Narragansett  to  the  extremest  limits  and  bounds  of  a  place  or  country 
ctUed  Pokanacut,  alias  Sowamset.  Westward,  a  tract  for  fishery,  which  had  been 
.gnoted  in  1627,  was  embraced  in  this  conveyance.  This  tract  extended  from 
Cobisecontee  towards  the  Western  Ocean  to  a  place  called  the  FaUs  of  Neguam- 
Uke,  with  fifteen  miles  in  width  on  either  side  of  the  Kennebec.  This  gave  them 
a  tide  to  the  land.    To  exercise  the  right  of  government,  a  charter  from  the  king 
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was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  the  colony  made  efforts  to  obtain  one,  with  no 
success.  By  the  force  of  circumstances  they  gradually  assumed  these  powers* 
The  laws  were  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  freemen.  The  goTcmor  and 
the  assistants,  at  first  one,  then  Atc,  then  seren,  made  the  ezecutlTe.  The 
church  was  for  eight  years  without  a  pastor.  At  the  sessions  a  question  was 
glren,  and  any  one  spoke. 

1630,  February.  —  The  Plymouth  Company  made  two  grants 
of  land,  eight  miles  by  four,  on  the  Saco  River. 

One  of  these  was  made  to  Thomas  Lewis  and  Richard  Boynton,  and  comprised 
the  scat  of  Saco ;  the  other  was  made  to  John  Oldham  and  Richard  Vines. 

1630,  March.  —  The  Pljrmouth  Company  made  two  grants  of 
lands  on  the  Piscataqucu 

One  of  these,  to  Hinton,  was  at  Dorer ;  the  other  wa«  at  Portsmouth. 

1630,  March  2.  —  The  Plymouth  Company  made  a  grant 
known  as  the  Muscongus  or  Waldo  patent. 

It  was  made  to  John  Beauchamp,  of  London,  and  Thomas  Leyerett,  of  Boston, 
and  covered  territory  thirty  miles  square  west  of  Penobscot  Bay. 

1630.  —  John  Billinoton  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  exe- 
cuted at  Plymouth. 

Goyemor  Bradford  says,  *'Wt  used  aU  due  means  about  his  trial;  he  was 
found  guilty  botli  by  grand  and  petty  jury ;  and  we  took  the  advice  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp  and  others,  the  ablest  gentlemen  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  who  aU  con- 
curred with  us  that  he  ought  to  die,  and  the  land  be  purged  from  blood." 

1630,  June  12.  —  John  Winthrop  arrived  at  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  the  Arbella,  bringing  the  duplicate  of  the  royal  charter 
with  him,  and  assumed  the  governorship  of  the  colony,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  in  1629,  in  London,  when  the  charter  was 
obtained. 

This  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  State  House  in  Boston.  A  portion  of  the  colo- 
nists settled  at  Charlestown,  another  at  Mattapan,  which  they  named  Dorchester, 
and  a  third  at  Watertown.  Other  smaUer  settlements  were  at  Rozbury,  Medford, 
8augus,  now  Lynn,  and  at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge.  It  was  Htxe  intention  to 
make  this  last  spot  the  capital,  it  having  been  selected  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
settlement  of  Boston  prevented  it  The  cost  of  this  emigration  was  estimated  at 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  settlers  in  the  difiy^rent  localities  at  once  assumed 
the  township  organization,  voting  in  their  town  meetings  the  taxes  for  local  pur- 
poses, and  electing  their  '*  selectmen,"  and  the  town  clerks,  treasurers,  and  other 
officers. 

Winthrop  was  re-elected  every  year  until  1684,  when  his  popidarity  declined. 
After  the  *^ Hutchinson"  controversy  in  1636-7,  he  regained  his  influence,  was 
again  chosen  until  1640;  in  1644-5  was  deputy-governor,  and  in  1646,  governor, 
and  so  remained  until  his  death.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  affairs  of  the  oology 
from  March  26,  down  to  January  11,  1649,  which  was  published  in  1826.  Win- 
throp was  bom  in  Groton,  England,  January  12,  1588 ;  died  March  26,  1649. 

1630,  June  and  Jult, — About  eight  hundred  persons  arrived 
in  Massachusetts. 
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Thej  bad  sailed  in  March  from  Yarmoath,  Eng^d,  in  eleren  ships.  The 
lettlement  of  Boston,  named  from  Boston,  Enghuid,  dates  frt)m  tMs  time.  The 
territoiy  of  Boston  was  fonnd  at  the  time  of  settlement  in  possession  of  William 
BIsckstone,  or  Blaxton,  as  he  spelled  it,  who  had  come  oyer  with  the  expedition 
of  Robert  Gorges,  whose  object  was  to  establish  an  Episcopal  colony.  Black- 
•tone  was  an  Episcopal  deigyman,  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  England,  in 
1621.  He  was  bom  in  1595.  When  the  Gorges  expedition  returned,  he  remained 
si  Shswmut  (now  Boston),  and  planted  there  the  first  orchard  in  Massachusetts.  At 
liis  suggestion,  this  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  settlers  at  Charlestown  mored  to 
Boston,  and  in  1684  he  sold  out  his  claim  to  Shawmut,  each  inhabitant  paying 
him  six  shillmgs,  and  some  of  them  more.  He  then  moTcd  to  the  spot  which  is 
now  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Pawtucket  Hirer.  He  said,  "  I  left  England  to  get  from  under  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Bishops,  but  in  America  I  am  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  lord 
bretiieren.''  Here  he  planted  another  orohard,  some  of  the  trees  of  which  re- 
rnstned  in  bearing  as  late  as  1830.  He  died  May  26,  1675,  and  soon  after  his 
desth  his  house  and  library  were  burned  by  the  Indians  in  King  Philip's  war.  His 
descendants  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 

1630,  July  18.  —  A  daj  of  thank^^ving  was  declared  in  the 
Hassachusetts  colonyi  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  numbers  of  new 
Bettlers. 

Some  authorities  put  ttte  number  as  high  as  a  thousand,  using  flft;een  ships. 

1630,  August  23.  —  The  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants was  held  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

Their  first  measure  was  to  consider  "  how  the  ministers  sludl  be  maintained," 
and  the  next  to  fix  the  wages  of  carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers,  sawyers,  and 
thatchers,  at  two  shillings  a  day,  with  a  fine  often  shillings  on  both  the  giver  and 
receiTerof  mOTe. 

1630,  October  19.  —  The  first  general  court  in  Massachusetts 
assembled  at  Boston. 

It  was  composed  of  all  flie  freemen  in  the  colony.  More  than  a  hundred  per- 
sons were  admitted  as  freemen.  William  Blackstone,  the  first  settler  of  Boston, 
applied  to  be  admitted.  The  next  year,  at  the  general  court,  he  was  admitted. 
Ksny  of  those  admitted  this  year  did  not  belong  to  any  of  tbe  churches.  This 
eonrt  ordered  that  the  firemen  should  elect  only  the  assistants,  who  should  elect 
the  goremor  and  deputy,  and  make  laws  and  appoint  the  officers. 

1630. — ^WiTH  the  company  that  arrived  in  Massachusetts  with 
Governor  Winthrop,  there  were  shipped  three  hundred  kine  and 
a  number  of  other  cattle. 

More  than  half  of  them  died  on  the  passage  and  during  the  seyerity  of  the 
Moeeeding  winter,  so  Uiat  the  price  of  a  cow  rose  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds. 

1630.  —  LiBEBTT  was  given  by  the  Massachusetts  colony  to 
two  hundred  indented  servants  who  had  been  brought  over. 

Hie  hardships  of  the  winter  proved  destructive,  more  than  two  hundred  dying 
Mm  it  was  out;  besides  which  over  a  hundred  discouraged,  returned  in  the 
A^stiieyhad  come  in. 
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1630.  —  The  Plymonth  Company  made  a  grant  known  as  the 
Lygonia  or  plough  patent. 

It  was  made  to  John  Dy  and  others,  and  embraced  land  forty  miles  sqnare 
near  Casco  Bay. 

1630.  —  A  SETTLEMENT  was  made  at  Albany,  New  York,  under 
the  system  of  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  by  Van  Rensselaer. 

Among  the  settlers  was  Andries  Carstcnsen,  a  master  millwright,  and  two 
sawyers. 

1630.  —  Prom  the  Patroons'  account  books,  the  price  of  salt  in 
Van  Rensselaer's  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  between  this  year 
and  1646,  was  seven  florins  thirteen  stivers  a  ton  for  imported 
white  salt,  or  two  florins  twelve  stivers  the  half  barrel. 

The  florin  of  twenty  stivers  =  forty  cents. 

1630.  —  A  COLONY  of  thirty  Hollanders,  headed  by  De  Vries, 
settled  at  Hoarhill,  on  the  Delaware,  just  within  Gape  Henlopen, 
the  present  site  of  Lewiston. 

1630.  —  Salt-works  were  established  in  Virginia,  at  Accomac, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

1630.  —  A  FORT  was  built  at  Point  Comfort,  at  the  entrance  to 
James  River,  Virgipia. 

To  provide  ammunition  for  it,  a  payment  in  powder  and  ball  was  demanded 
from  ships  passing. 

1631,  February  15.  —  The  ship  Lyon  arrived  at  Nantasket, 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

She  brought  twenty  passengers  and  a  large  store  of  provisions.  The  20th  had 
been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  the  colony  was  suffering  for  want 
of  provisions.  In  consequence  of  this  timely  arrival,  the  day  was  made  one  of 
thanksgiving.    Roger  Williams  came  over  in  this  vessel. 

1631,  February  20.  —  The  Plymouth  Company  made  a  grant 
known  as  the  Drowne  or  Pemaquid  patent. 

It  was  made  to  Aldworth  and  Eldridge,  and  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  acres, 
lying  between  Muscongus  and  Damariscotta. 

1631,  March  16.  —  The  first  fire  occurred  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  destroyed  two  houses. 

The  want  of  lime  obliged  the  early  settlers  to  construct  their  chimneys  of 
sticks,  plastered  over  with  clay.  A  chimney  thus  constructed  was  called  a  '*  cat- 
ted **  chimney.  The  roofs  were  also  made  of  rushes,  or  reeds.  This  first  Arc  was 
caused  by  the  use  of  such  a  wooden  chimney,  and  in  consequence  wooden 
chimneys  and  thatched  roofs  were  forbidden. 

1631,  Mat  18.  —  The  second  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
met  at  Boston,  and  admitted  one  hundred  and  seventeen  new 
freemen. 
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At  this  meeting  it  wm  ordered  that  the  people  should  resume  the  power  of 
electing  their  officers. 

It  vas  also  *'  ordered  and  agreed,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man  shall  be 
«  idmitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of 
the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same."  This  disfranchised  about  three- 
^^litters  of  the  population. 

1631,  July  4.  —  A  bark  was  launched  at  Mystic  (now  Med- 
ford),  and  was  named  by  Qovemor  Winthrop  '^  The  Blessing  of 
the  Bay." 

This  was  the  first  ressel  built  in  Massachusetts,  the  settiement  at  Plymouth 
beiog  still  a  separate  organization.  In  the  course  of  the  season  she  made  seyeral 
tr^M  aioi^  the  coast,  and  soon  after  visited  Long  Island  and  Manhattan.  At 
Long  Island,  the  sailors,  says  the  goremor,  were  astonished  at  the  size  of  the 
euioes  of  the  natires.    Some  of  them  could  cany  eighty  persons. 

1631,  Deceicbeb  1.  —  The '  Plymouth  Company  made  a  grant 
ofland,  next  that  already  granted  near  Scarborough. 

It  was  made  to  Bobert  Trelawney  and  Moses  Goodyear. 

1631.  —  Only  ninety  persons  arrived  at  Massachusetts  Bay 
this  year. 

Among  these  were  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  John  Eliot. 

1631.  —  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  brought  all  the  terrors  of 
the  law  to  maintain  their  austerity  of  discipline. 

The  serrants  gare  them  great  trouble.  Morton  having  returned,  was  seized, 
sent  back,  his  house  burned,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  Several  others,  whom 
the  magistrates  considered  '*  unfit  to  inhabit  there,"  were  also  sent  home.  Wal- 
ford,  the  smith,  the  original  settier  of  Charlestown,  was  banished  for  *'  contempt 
of  court,"  and  went  to  Piscataqua.  There  was  constant  trouble  with  Maverick ; 
others,  for  slandering,  were  whipped,  had  their  ears  cropped,  or  were  ban- 
iihed.  Some  of  those  banished  to  England  preferred  a  claim  for  damages  against 
^  colony,  which  was  now  unsettled,  in  the  hands  of  arbitrators. 

1631.  —  Corn  was  declared  a  legal  tender  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  all  debts  at  the  usual  rate  at 
which  it  was  sold,  unless  money  or  beaver-skins  were  specified. 

t 

Corn  was  quoted  at  ten  shillings  **  a  strike.**  Milch-cows  were  valued  at 
tventy-flve  to  thir^  pounds. 

1631.  —  A  MASTER  millwright  and  two  small  mill-stones  for  a 
grist-mill,  which  had  cost  twenty  florins  (sixteen  dollars)  in  Hol- 
andyWere  sent  by  Van  Rensselaer  to  his  settlement  near  Albany. 

*Tbe  water-mill,  erected  preyiously,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Barent 
^^rte  Koeymana,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a  miller  in  Holland,  at  a  salary 
of  thirty  guilders  a  year. 

1631.  —  A  OBANT  was  made  by  the  council  of  PIymouth|  in 
Ellwand,  to  Mason  and  Gorges,  and  others. 
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It  embraced  territcMy  on  both  tides  of  the  PiflcataqoA,  and  a  aettlement  waf 
made  on  Great  Island,  now  New  Castle. 

1631.  —  The  Plymouth  Compaoj  made  a  grant  of  land  at  Scar- 
borough. 

It  was  made  to  Sir  Thomas  Cammock,  and  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  aoret. 

1632.  —  The  laws  in  Virginia  were  revised. 

The  ministers  were  to  keep  a  register  of  marriages,  christenings,  and  burials. 
The  publication  of  marriage  banns  was  required.  Ministers  were  to  preach  at 
least  one  sermon  every  Sunday,  administer  the  communion  three  times  a  year, 
catechise  the  children,  and  visit  the  sick.  They  were  not  to  commit  "  excess  in 
drinking  or  riot,  spending  their  time  idly  by  day  or  night,  playing  at  cards,  dice, 
or  other  unlawful  games,**  but  to  bear  in  mind  "  that  they  ought  to  be  examples 
to  the  people  to  live  weU  and  christianly."  Their  income  was  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  a  bushel  of  com  from  every  man  in  their  parish  over  sixteen,  and 
also  the  twentieth  pig,  calf,  and  kid,  witii  fees  for  marrying,  christening,  and 
burying.  The  church-wardens  were  to  present  aU  who  led  pro&ne  and  ungodly 
lives,  were  common  swearers,  drunkards,  blasphemers,  adulterers,  fornicators, 
slanderers,  and  tale-bearers,  or  did  not  behave  <*  orderly  and  soberly  during  divine 
service."  Each  oath  was  fined  one  shilling,  and  drunkenness  five.  Provisions 
were  made  to  prevent  forestalling  and  engrossing,  and  to  limit  the  production  of 
tobacco  to  improve  its  quality  and  increase  its  price,  which  had  fiiUen  to  six  pence 
a  pound.  Every  planter  was  to  raise  two  acres  of  com  for  each  head,  and  every 
tax-payer  twenty  vines.  Every  one  undertaking  a  job  was  to  finish  it,  or  be  im- 
prisoned a  month,  pay  a  fine  and  costs.  The  exportation  of  hides  and  skins  was 
forbidden.  A  bounty  was  offered  for  wolves;  wild  hogs  were  not  to  be  kiUed 
without  a  license.  Highways  were  to  be  laid  out  by  the  governor  and  council,  by 
the  monthly  courts,  or  in  each  parish  by  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants.  No  captain 
of  a  ship  should  carry  any  one  as  passenger  who  had  not  given  ten  days  notice 
of  his  leaving,  under  penalty  of  paying  his  debts.  Ko  one  should  go  to  any  other 
plantation  without  leave  from  the  governor.  The  revised  code  was  to  be  pub- 
lished by  being  read  at  the  opening  of  every  monthly  court,  copies  in  manuscript 
being  furnished  for  this  purpose  and  being  open  to  public  inspection. 

1632,  February.  —  The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  ordered 
''  That  the  governor  and  council  shall  not  lay  any  taxes  or  impo- 
sitions upon  the  colony,  their  land,  or  commodities,  otherwise 
than  by  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly,  to  be  levied  and 
employed  as  by  the  assembly  shall  be  appointed." 

Every  fortieth  man  in  the  colony  was  drafted  to  make  a  settlement  at  MtddU 
Ftaniation,  half-way  from  James  to  York  Biver,  which  was  afterwards  caUed 
Williamsburg,  and  became  the  capital. 

1632,  March  19.  —  The  Earl  of  Warwick  conveyed  the  tract  he 
had  received  at  the  division  of  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany to  an  association  consisting  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  nine  others,  with  their  associates. 

The  tract  which  his  share  consisted  of  extended  fh)m  Narragansctt  on  the 
east,  the  grant  to  Massachusetts  on  the  nortii,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on 
the  sea  to  the  south,  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    This  was  said  to  be  the 
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bondaries,  for  tiie  patent  Is  not  known  to  hare  been  really  made.  The  rerioas 
•etHenHBtB  which  were  finallj  hicoxporated  into  the  state  of  Connecticnt  wero 
made  apon  this  grant. 

1632,  JxjLY  20.  —  A  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Lord 
Baltiiiiore  of  the  territory  to  which  Charles  1.  gave  the  name  of 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  his  queen. 

It  had  been  drawn  np  for  the  flrit  Lord  Baltimore,  George  Calyert,  but  before 
it  was  finished  he  died,  and  it  was  giren  to  his  son.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south 
bj  the  Potomac,  witii  a  line  from  its  mouth  due  east  to  the  eastern  shore ;  on  the 
esst  bf  the  ocean  and  Delware  Bay;  on  the  north  by  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tade,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  north  from  the  most  westerly  head  of  the  Potomac 
TUs  charter,  the  first  of  the  proprietary  ones,  was  a  model  for  those  subsequently 
iisiied.  It  made  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  <'true  and  absolute  lords  and  pro- 
prietors **  of  the  province,  with  aU  the  rights,  under  the  English  law,  of  a  county 
pilatiae.  The  proprietor  had  **  fall,  free,  and  absolute  power "  to  enact  aH 
necessary  laws,  with  "  the  advice,  consent,  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the 
prorince,"  or  their  representatiTes.  Laws  thus  made  were  to  be  '*consonent 
to  reason,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  so  far  as  conTeniently  might  be,  con- 
sonent  to  the  laws  of  England."  Of  his  own  power,  the  proprietor  could  establish 
**  fit  and  wholesome  regulation^,"  provided  they  conformed  to  English  law,  ahd 
M  not  extend  to  life  or  limb,  nor  aff*ect  any  interest  in  freehold,  goods,  or 
ehattds.  He  could  appoint  the  necessary  courts,  had  the  patronage  of  the  church, 
and  could  erect  them  and  consecrate  tbem  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
England,  incorporate  cities  and  grant  titles  of  honor.  The  rights  of  Englishmen 
woB  secured  to  all  English  immigrants,  except  **such  to  whom  it  shall  be 
expressly  forbidden." 

1632,  December  6.  —  De  Yriee  returning  to  Zwanendal  on  the 
Delaware,  found  the  buildings  destroyed  and  the  bones  of  the 
settlers  scattered  about* 

The  Indians  had  destroyed  the  settlement  De  Vries  made  peace  with  them, 
and  said  nothing.   Fort  Kassau  he  found  had  been  deserted. 

1632.  —  The  exports  from  Port  Amsterdam  amounted  this  year 
to  i^y-seven  thousand  dollars. 

1632.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  imposed  a  tax, 
apportioned  lunong  the  towns,  for  building  a  canal  from  Charles 
Kiver  to  Newtown,  and  for  surrounding  Newtown  with  a 
palisade. 

The  people  of  Watertown  resolved  *'  That  it  was  not  safe  to  pay  moneys  after 
Aat  sort,  for  fear  of  bringing  themselves  and  their  posterity  into  bondage."  For 
fius  they  were  summoned  before  the  court  and  retracted.  At  the  next  session  of 
the  court,  three  months  after,  it  was  ordered  that  two  deputies  be  chosen  from 
each  town,  to  confer  with  the  magistrates  concerning  **  raising  a  common  stock." 
At  this  session  the  term  of  ofilce  of  the  assistants  was  limited  to  one  year,  and 
fis  ftvemen  resumed  the  election  of  governor  and  deputy  governor,  agreeing  they 
■boaM  always  be  chosen  from  among  the  magistrates. 

1S32.  —  Boston  was  agreed  upon  as  the  capital  of  Massachu- 
aetts  Bay,  by  the  Court  of  Asustants. 
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A  fort  and  a  house  of  correction  were  ordered  to  be  built  there.  It  was  alio 
ordered  that  no  one  should  take  tobacco  pvblidy,  and  eirer7  one  should  paj  t 
penny  every  time  of  taking  tobacco  anywhere. 

1632.  —  The  general  court  of  Plymouth  ordered  that  any  one 
refusing  to  accept  the  position  of  governor  should  pay  twenty 
pounds  sterling. 

He  was  exempted  if  the  election  was  for  a  second  consecutive  term.  Councillors 
or  magistrates  refhsing  office  were  to  pay  ten  pounds. 

1632.  —  Razzillai  was  appointed  governor  of  Now  France. 

He  had  a  grant  of  the  River  and  Bay  of  St.  Croix,  but  settled  at  La  Have,  on 
tlie  exterior  coast  of  Acadie,  the  boundaries  of  which  province  were  undefined. 

1632.  —  With  the  transfer  of  Canada  to  the  company  of  New 
France,  the  Jesuits  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  missions  among 
the  Indians.  There  were  already  a  few  Jesuit  missionaries  there, 
and  others  soon  arrived. 

1632.  —  The  first  mill  erected  in  New  England  is  said  to  have 
been  a  wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  which  was  this  year  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  in  Boston. 

It  was  removed  ''  because  it  would  not  grind  but  with  a  westerly  wind,*'  and  was 
set  up  in  the  north  end  of  Boston,  on  a  hiU  called  previously  Snow  Hill,  and  after- 
wards Copps  Hill,  and  Wind-Mill  HiU.  Soon  after,  a  pinnace  was  sent  from 
Piscataqua  with  sixteen  hogsheads  of  com  to  be  ground  at  this  wind-miU,  there 
being  no  mill  nearer  than  this. 

1632.—  Governor's  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Winthrop  on  condition  that  be  should  plant  a  vineyard  or 
an  orchard  there. 

In  1684,  the  rent  was  made  two  bushels  of  apples  yearly.  In  1682,  Adam 
Winthrop,  the  then  owner,  compounded  the  rent  by  the  payment  of  "  five  pounds 
money  forthwith." 

1632.  —  Captain  John  Mason  imported  into  New  Hampshire  a 
large-sized  breed  of  cattle  from  Denmark. 

In  1645  one  hundred  oxen,  driven  from  near  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  sold  for 
twenty  pounds  each.  It  was  chiefly  firom  this  importation  of  Mason's  that  Maine 
was  stocked  with  oxen. 

1632. — Portland,  Maine,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Fal- 
mouth, was  settled  by  an  English  colony. 

During  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  the  settlement  suffered  greatly,  being  three 
times  completely  destroyed.  In  1786  it  separated  from  Falmouth,  and  was  incor- 
porated 08  a  town,  and  in  1882  as  a  city.  Its  harbor,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
frozen,  makes  it  a  desirable  port  of  entry,  and  the  city  has  a  large  coasting  trade. 
It  has  many  extensive  manufacturing  establishments. 

1632.  —  A  TRADING-POST  established  by  the  Plymouth  colony, 
on  the  Penobscot,  was  rifled  by  a  French  vessel 
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1633.  —  Sheep  were  first  brought  to  Massachusetts  about  this 
jear.  The  first  were  kept  on  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor  to 
protect  them  from  the  Indians  and  the  wolves. 

In  1652  Charlestown  had  four  hundred  sheep,  and  Lynn  a  considerable  flock, 
vhicb  was  kept  at  Nahant. 

1633.  —  The  council  of  Massachusetts  Bay  again  attempted  to 
regulate  wages. 

There  bad  been  a  considerable  immigration,  and  a  consequent  increased  demand 
fi>r  labor.  Carpenters,  masons,  and  other  mechanics  were  limited  to  two  shillings 
i  da/,  and  diet  themselres.  Day  laborers  were  to  be  paid  one  shilling  and  six 
pence.  It  was  also  ordered  that  no  commodity  should  be  sold  for  more  than  four 
pence  in  the  shilling  profit  on  the  cost  in  England.  Hubbard  says  of  these  regu- 
lations, "  These  good  orders  were  not  of  long  continuance,  but  did  expire  with 
the  first  golden  age  Ui  this  New  World." 

1633.  —  The  first  mill  built  in  Dorchester,  and  the  first  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stoughton  by  leave 
of  the  Plantation  on  the  Neponset  River. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  erected  earUer.  This  date  is 
prtak  by  Mass,  Hist,  Col. 

1633.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  was  presented 
with  a  specimen  of  rye. 

Before  this  the  only  grain  grown  was  Indian  com,  which  was  coarsely  pounded. 
It  ii  said  by  Johnson,  **  The  want  of  English  grain,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  proved  a 
sore  affliction  to  some  stomachs,  who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water, 
yet  they  were  compelled  to  it.**  Speaking  of  the  rye,  he  says,  **  Tliis  poor  people 
greatly  rejoiced  to  sec  &c  land  would  bear  it."  Ten  years  from  this  time  wheat 
»as  exported. 

1633.  —  The  second  mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  this  year  at 
Lynn. 

Mr.  Edward  Tomlins  was  granted,  in  town  meeting,  the  privilege  of  building  a 
com-miU  ''  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  flax  pond.*'  About 
teo  years  afterwards  it  was  removed  into  the  town,  and  the  privUegc  of  the  water- 
coorse  renewed. 

1633.  —  Stephen  Dean,  in  January  of  this  year,  put  up  the 
first  water-mill  in  Plymouth  colony,  near  Billington  Sea. 

He  engaged  that  it  would  be  suflcient  to  beat  com  for  the  whole  colony. 

1633.  —  A  GRIST-MILL  was  built  at  Roxbury  by  Mr.  Dummer. 

1633.  —  A  VESSEL  of  sixty  tons,  called  the  "  Rebecca,"  was 
built  this  year  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  at  a  ship-yard  owned 
by  Mr.  Cradock, 

1633.  —  Edwabd  Winslow  was  chosen  governor  of  the  Plym- 
outh colony. 
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He  held  the  office  again  in  16S6  and  1644.  He  was  one  of  the  first  colonists, 
and  was  sent  to  England  as  the  colony's  agent  in  1623  and  in  1685.  The  second 
time  he  was  imprisoned  by  Archbishop  Laud  on  the  charges  of  having  performed 
marriage  as  a  magistrate,  and  taught  in  tlie  church,  being  only  a  layman.  Ho 
was  born  in  Worcestershire,  England,  October  19,  1595,  and  died  at  sea  May  8, 
1655,  while  on  a  voyage  between  Jamaica  and  San  Domingo,  having  been 
appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  the  commissioners  to  superintend  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 

1633.  —  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  built  wind  and  water 
mills ;  one  on  Governor's  Island,  and  two  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Van  Twiller,  the  governor  of  the  settlement  at  Manhattan,  rebuilt  the  fort  in 
such  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  wind-nulls,  that  it  intercepted  the  south-east 
wind,  and  made  the  mill  almost  useless. 

1633.  —  The  first  school  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  started 
by  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

1633.  —  The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  made  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  Connecticut  River,  near  the  site  of  Hartford. 

A  fort  and  a  trading-house,  called  the  House  of  Good  Ilope,  were  buUt,  and  two 
cannon  were  mounted.  This  land  was  bought  by  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  governor 
of  New  Netherlands,  of  Sassacus,  chief  of  the  Fequots,  on  June  8.  The  Dutch 
retained  possession  after  Hartford  was  settled  for  some  years,  and  then  sold  out; 
the  point  is  still  called  Dutch  Point. 

1633.  —  Captain  William  Holbies,  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, sailed  up  the  Connecticut  with  building-materials  to  erect  a 
trading-house. 

Though  the  Dutch  threatened  him  from  their  fort,  he  passed  safely,  and  put  up 
his  house  some  distance  abore  them. 

1633.  —  Salt  was  exported  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts. 

1633.  —  Windsor,  Connecticut,  was  the  first  town  settled  in 
the  state. 

William  Holmes,  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  with  his  associates,  in  October  built 
a  trading-fort  on  the  Connecticut,  just  below  the  Farmington  River.  Afterwards 
the  settlers  brought  their  families  and  made  a  permanent  settlement. 

1633.  —  A  TRADING-STATION  established  by  the  Plymouth  colony 
at  Machias,  was  rifled  by  a  French  vessel. 

The  station  was  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fimdy.  The  French 
gave  notice  that  they  would  not  allow  any  settlement  or  trading-station  to  be 
established  by  the  English  east  of  Pemaquid  Point,  lying  about  nudway  between 
the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec. 

1634,  February  24.  —  A  colony  for  Maryland,  under  the  loader- 
ship  of  Leonard  Calvert  (a  son  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore), 
arrived  at  the  Chesapeake. 

They  came  in  two  ships,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.  They  settled  at  an  Indian 
TiUage,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac,  which  the  owners  were  abont  to 
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desert,  and  called  it  £K^.  Mary's.  On  the  Indian  fields  they  raised  this  year  a  crop 
of  com.  A  cargo  of  this  was  sent  in  the  early  fall  to  Massachusetts,  with  fHendly 
letters  from  Calrert  and  Harvey  the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  magistrates  were 
rasfacioiis  of  them  as  coming  from  a  Catholic  settlement,  and  when  the  vessel 
sailed,  the  master  was  charged  '*  to  bring  no  more  such  disordered  persons.** 

1634,  Mabch.  —  By  order  of  the  court,  a  market  was  set  up  in 
Boston. 

It  was  to  be  kept  on  Thursdays,  the  day  for  the  weekly  lecture. 

1634,  April  1.  —  By  the  Massachusetts  council  Mr.  Israel 
Stoughton  had  permission  given  him  "  to  build  a  myll,  a  ware, 
and  a  bridge  over  Neponsett  River,  and  to  sell  alewives  he  takes 
there  at  five  shillings  the  thousand." 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Stephen  Dean,  whose  mill  was  probably  a  pounding-mill, 
shoold  surrender  his  privilege  as  soon  as  a  grinding-mill  should  bo  set  up. 

1634,  May  14.  —  Twenty-five  delegates,  chosen  by  the  free- 
men of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts,  of  their  own  motion, 
appeared  in  the  general  court  and  claimed  a  share  in  making 
the  laws. 

Their  claim  was  aUowed,  and  their  names  appear  on  the  records  of  the  court, 
with  the  magistrates. 

At  this  first  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  the 
governor  and  assistants  sitting  with  them,  it  was  voted,  *'  That  none  but  the  gen- 
eral court  hath  power  to  make  and  establish  laws,"  or  **to  raise  moneys  and 
taxes ; "  also,  *'  that  none  but  fireemen  should  have  any  vote  in  any  town  in  any 
action  of  authority,  or  necessity,  or  that  which  belongs  to  them  by  virtue  of  their 
fteedom,  as  receiving  inhabitants,  laying  out  lots,  &c.*' 

Finally  it  was  arranged  that  an  annual  meeting  of  all  the  freemen  should  elect 
flie  officers,  and  that  ai  the  other  three  meetings  during  the  year,  the  freemen 
should  be  represented  by  delegates  chosen  from  the  towns.  At  the  election 
Dudley  was  elected  governor.  Wintlirop  presented  his  accounts,  which  showed 
that  he  had  been  a  loser  by  the  tenure  of  his  office. 

1634,  Septembeb  4.  —  The  general  court  voted  money  to  build 
a  fort  in  Boston  harbor ;  ordered  the  fort  in  the  town  armed,  and 
voted  to  construct  other  forts  at  Charlestown  and  Dorchester. 

News  had  been  received  of  the  appointment  in  England  of  a  special  commission, 
with  Archbishop  Laud  at  its  head,  to  which  was  given  full  power  over  the  Ameri- 
can plantations,  to  revise  the  laws,  to  regulate  the  Church,  and  to  revoke  charters. 
Hie  charter  was  written  for,  and  there  was  a  report  that  a  governor-general  for 
Kew  England  had  been  already  conmussioned.  The  general  court  appointed  five 
eoiBffliBiioners  "to  consult,  direct,  and  give  command  for  the  managing  and 
ordering  of  any  war  that  might  befaU  for  the  space  of  a  year  next  ensuing,  and 
tin  fiirUier  order." 

1634,  NoTiafBEB  27.  —  Zwanendal  was  sold  back  to  the  West 
India  CkHnpcmy  for  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  guilders 
(t«240). 
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1634.  —  Three  companies  who  had  settled  at  Dorchester, 
Watertown,  and  Newtown,  applied  to  the  general  court  of  Mass- 
achusetts for  leave  to  move  and  settle  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

Though  the  request  was  reftised,  some  went  and  chose  Wethersfield  as  the  spot, 
and  it  has  alwajrs  heen  regarded  as  the  first  settled  town  in  Connecticut. 

The  application  was  renewed  the  next  year  and  granted,  hut  the  removal  of  the 
whole  party  did  not  take  place  until  1687,  and  they  divided  between  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield. 

1634.  —  Samuel  Cole  opened  the  first  public  house  of  enter- 
tainment in  Boston,  and  the  first  shop  was  opened  hy  John 
Cogan. 

1634.  —  The  small-pox  committed  great  ravages  among  the 
Indians. 

It  almost  exterminated  the  remains  of  the  tribes  about  Massachusetts  Bay,  which 
were  left  by  its  former  ravages  before  the  arrival  of  the  colony. 

1634.  —  This  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
first  saw-mill  in  America.  In  this  year,  or  the  next,  the  tract  of 
land  upon  which  it  was  situated  became  the  property,  by  pur- 
chase, of  Mason,  who  bought  a  tract  of  land  extending  three 
miles  in  breadth  along  the  Newicheuannock,  or  Salmon  Falls 
Eiver,  a  part  of  the  Piscataqua,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
"  including  the  saw-mill  which  had  been  built  at  the  falls  of 
Newicheuannock." 

A  letter  from  Captain  Mason  to  Ambrose  Gibbons,  who  had  the  management  of 
the  mill,  dated  May  5,  1G84,  states  that  he  had  sent  men  and  provisions  with  Mr. 
Jocelyn  to  set  up  two  mills ;  and  Gibbons  in  reply  writes  on  the  22d  of  July,  that 
*'  tlie  carpenters  began  about  the  mill,"  and  advises  him  to  send  **  a  stock  of 
iron-work  to  be  put  away  with  his  boards  from  the  mill." 

ThS  clapboards,  which  had  been  previously  exported,  were  either  split  out  with 
wedges,  or  were  sawn  by  hand-saws. 

1634.  —  Virginia  was  divided  into  eight  counties. 

These  were  Elizabeth  Ciiyj  Warwick^  James  City^  Charles  diyy  and  JTenrico, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  James  River,  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  south  bank,  York,  on 
York  River,  and  Accomae  on  the  eastern  shore. 

1634.  —  Bbebeup  and  Daniel,  two  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada, 
with  a  party  of  Hurons,  ascended  the  Ottawa  River,  reaching  the 
Manatouline,  or  Georgian  Bay,*  the  eastern  projection  of  IiEtke 
HuroiL 

The  French  called  it  Lake  Iroquoise,  and  on  its  borders  and  tributaries  soon 
established  six  missions.  Their  establishment  created  much  interest  among  the 
Catholics. 

1634.  —  Tms  year  a  water-mill  was  erected  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

It  stood  on  KiU  Creek,  an  artificial  canal  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  tlie 
Charles  River,  at  the  first  fall,  whence  the  water  was  conducted  from  a  stone  dam 
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across  the  river,  into  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  artificial  mill-race  in  the 
coontiy,  and  which  has  been  in  uninterrupted  use  ever  since.  This  mill  is  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  Edwrard  How  and  Matthew 
Cradock.  A  gprant  of  land  was  made  to  it  this  year,  and  in  August  Edward  How 
sold  one  half  of  it  to  Thomas  Mayhew  for  two  hundred  pounds,  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  he,  Mayhew,  having  purchased  the  other  half  from  Cradock*8  agent. 
Hajhew  sold  the  whole  of  it  to  Deputy  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  for  four  hundred 
pounds.  How's  mortgage  not  being  paid,  he  afterwards  claimed  it,  and  in  1641 
the  court  decided  that  the  mill  at  Watertown  belongs  to  Mr.  Dudley,  and  not  to 
Mr.  How,  who  sued  for  it.  In  1653  it  was  rated  at  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

1634.  —  TwENTT-ONE  ship3  arrived  this  year  at  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

They  brought  a  "  great  store  of  passengers  and  cattle.** 

1635. — Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  was  settled, but  continued 
tmtii  1764  to  form  a  part  of  Newbury. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  the  town  were  distinguished  for  their  patri- 
otism; the  first  tea  destroyed  in  the  county  was  here,  it  having  been  taken  from  the 
powder-house,  where  it  had  been  placed  for  safe-keeping,  and  burned  in  the  public 
square.  The  expedition  to  Quebec  sailed  from  here ;  the  first  privateer  was  fitted 
here,  and  the  first  volunteer  company  to  join  the  Continental  army  marched  from 
here.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Newburyport  was  noted  for  the  spirit  of  its  privateers. 
It  was  always  &mou8  in  ship-building.  Vessels  were  built  as  early  as  1680 ;  and 
in  1766  there  were  at  one  time  seventy-two  vessels  on  the  stocks.  The  first 
printiog-press  used  in  the  town  was  one  for  the .  Newburyport  Herald^  and  was 
bongfat  for  forty  doUars  from  Beigamin  Franklin.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1861,  a 
city  charter  was  granted  the  town. 

1635. — A  Jesuit  college  and  school  for  Indian  children  was 
established  at  Quebec. 

1635.  —  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Roxbury. 

The  settlement  was  called  Agawam  originally;  but  in  1638,  William  Pynchon 
vas  elected  goremor,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Springfield  (the  name  of  his 
ibrmer  residence  in  England),  in  compliment  to  him.  In  1652  Pynchon  returned 
to  England,  but  his  son  John  remained  in  Springfield,  and,  in  1662,  built  the 
veil-known  "Pynchon  House,"  the  first  brick  house  in  the  vaUey,  and  which  was 
often  used  as  a  place  of  refUge  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  The  house  was 
aol  demolished  until  1831.  In  1676,  during  King  Philip's  War,  the  settlement 
was  destroyed.  The  government  armory  here  was  commenced  during  the  Revo- 
httkm.  In  1787  it  was  during  Shay's  Rebellion  attacked  by  his  party.  In  1794 
it  was  formally  established.  The  town  grew  but  slowly  until  1838,  when  the  open- 
in?  of  the  Western  Railroad,  making  it  the  focal  point  of  three  railroads,  —  the 
Wettem,  the  New  Haren,  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  —  gave  it  an  impetus,  since 
vben  it  has  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1852  received  a  city  charter.  In  addition  to 
tbe  national  armory,  there  are  several  private  factories  for  fire-arms,  extensive 
■acfaine  factories,  a  car  manufactory,  artillery-carriage  factories,  rubber,  woollen, 
aod  cotton  milla* 
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1635.  —  CoNCOttD,  Massachusetts,  was  settled. 

The  town  has  always  been  a  prominent  one,  bearing  an  active  part  in  all  the 
colonial  wars,  and,  as  early  as  1767,  bitterly  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  home 
government,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war  sent  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
men  to  the  army,  though  its  entire  population  was  only  thirteen  hundred.  Here 
the  first  skirmish  of  the  Revolution  took  place,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  Harvard 
College  was  moved  to  Concord  during  the  time  the  college  buildings  were  occu- 
pied by  the  American  army  besieging  Boston  in  1775,  but  returned  to  Cambridge 
in  June,  1776. 

1635.  —  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Cambridge,  Dorchester,  and  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who  first 
called  it  Newton,  but  changed  the  name  in  1636. 

The  original  deed  having  been  lost,  the  land  was  repurchased  from  the  Indians 
in  1670.  In  1637  the  Pequot  War  broke  out;  in  1638  a  public  school  was  opened, 
and  in  1643  the  town  voted  the  teacher  a  salary  of  sixteen  pounds  a  year.  In 
1644  the  court  ordered  the  establishment  of  an  inn.  In  1650  the  first  code  of  laws 
was  drawn  up  by  Roger  Ludlow,  who  reduced  the  number  of  capital  offences  from 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  under  the  English  law  to  fifteen.  In  1764  the  first 
printing-office  was  started  by  Thomas  Green.  In  1784  the  city  was  incorporated, 
and,  though  the  legislature  meets  at  Hartford  alternately  with  New  Haven,  the 
state  offices  and  records  are  kept  at  Hartford.  It  is  now  the  sole  capital  of  Con- 
necticut, and  new  capitol  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection. 

1635.  —  The  council  for  New  England  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany surrendered  their  charter  to  the  king,  after  dividing  their 
territories  into  twelve  principalities  among  eight  associates. 

The  king  was  requested  to  issue  to  these  eight  associates  proprietary  charters. 
Gorges  was  to  go  to  New  England  as  governor-general,  but  the  ship  intended  for 
him  broke  in  launching,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  This  accident  was 
esteemed  in  New  England  a  signal  instance  of  a  special  providence.  Mason  com* 
menced  a  suit  of  quo  warranto  against  the  charter  of  Massachusetts.  Winslow, 
who  had  gone  to  England  as  an  agent  for  the  Plymouth  settlement,  was  arrested 
and  detained  four  months  in  prison  on  the  charge  of  having  presumed,  while  a 
layman,  to  preach  and  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

1635.  —  The  French  from  Acadie  sent  an  armed  vessel,  and  cap- 
tured the  trading-station  established  by  the  Plymouth  colony  at 
the  Penobscot. 

In  August  the  Plymouth  colony  sent  two  ships  to  recover  their  tradmg-station 
from  the  French.  Being  unsuccessful,  they  returned,  and  Plymouth  applied  to 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  for  aid,  which  the  court  offered  to  give  if 
Plymouth  would  pay  the  expense.  The  plan  fell  through,  therefore,  and  the 
French  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  station. 

1635,  November  3.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Roger  Williams. 

The  charge  was  having  **  broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangeroua 
opinions  against  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  as  also  writ  letters  of  defama- 
tion both  of  the  magistrates  and  churches."    Permission  to  remain  untU  spring  waa 
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girenhiin,  and  then  suddenly  withdrawn ;  and,  escaping,  he  sought  reftige  with  the 
Indians,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  Wampanoags,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Seekonk  River,  and  built  a  house  there. 

1835.  —  An  armed  cruiser  threatened  the  settlement  of  St. 
Mary's. 

It  was  sent  by  William  Clayborne,  one  of  the  council  of  Vhrginla,  who,  under 
a  royal  license  to  trade  **  in  all  those  parts  for  which  patents  of  sole  trade  had  not 
already  been  granted,"  which  he  had  obtained  in  1681,  claimed  that  the  charter 
for  Maryland  was  an  infringement  He  had  established  trading-posts  on  the  Isle 
of  B^ent  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.  Two  boats 
from  St.  Mary's  captured  this  cruiser  with  its  officers,  and  also  the  Isle  of  Kent. 
CalTcrt  claimed  Clayborne,  who  had  escaped  to  Virginia,  but  Harrey  sent  him  to 
England.  The  Virginians,  disliking  the  Catholic  settlement  by  Calvert,  the  council 
suspended  Harvey,  and  called  an  assembly  to  hear  charges  against  him.  Harvey 
agreed  to  go  to  England  to  be  tried ;  but  those  appearing  against  him  would  not 
be  even  heard,  and  he  was  sent  back  with  a  new  commission  as  governor. 

1635.  —  An  assembly  was  held  in  Maryland,  and  a  body  of  laws 
enacted. 

The  proprietary  rejected  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  initiative  in  legislation 
was  his.  Claybome's  officers  were  tried  for  murder,  and  found  guilty,  and  his 
property  at  Kent  Island  confiscated. 

1635.  —  A  MILL  is  mentioned  as  having  been  built  this  year  in 
Maryland,  "  near  the  town ; "  probably  St.  Mary's,  the  capital. 

1635.  —  A  PARTY  from  Virginia  having  occupied  the  empty  fort 
Nassau  on  the  Delaware,  an  armed  vessel  was  sent  from  Fort 
Amsterdam,  who  captured  them. 

They  were  sent  back  to  Virginia. 

1635.  —  At  Manhattan,  Fort  Amsterdam,  which  had  consumed 
two  years  in  building,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  in  half 
an  hour  by  a  fire,  caused  by  the  lodgment  of  a  spark  from  a  gun  in 
the  reeds  of  the  thatched  roof. 

After  this,  catted  chimnejrs  and  thatched  roofs  were  forbidden  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. 

1635.  —  The  emigration  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Con- 
necticut River  set  out. 

A  portion  went  by  land,  driving  their  cattle  before  them,  and  were  fourteen  days, 
guided  by  a  compass,  threading  the  forests,  in  reaching  the  settlement  of  the  com* 
pany  from  Plymouth.  A  party  by  water  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  settled  Saybrook.  With  these  were  commissioners  from  the  lords  proprietors 
of  Connecticut,  —  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Hugh  Peters,  and  Henry  Vane,  —  who  had 
instructions  and  means  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  claimed  under  a  convey- 
ance finom  the  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  tract  extending  along  the  coast  one  hundred 
ind  twenty  miles  from  the  Narragansett  River  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What 
attfaorityhe  had  to  make  such  a  conveyance  does  not  appear,  though  it  was  claimed 
he  had  a  grant  from  the  council  for  New  England,  and  a  charter  from  the  king. 
Seither  of  these  documents  have,  however,  ever  been  found,  and  probably  never 
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had  an  existence.  During  the  winter,  this  Connecticut  emigration  suffered  greatly, 
most  of  tlieir  cattle  dying,  so  that  a  number  of  the  colonists  returned.  As  all  the 
settlements  depended  only  upon  the  natural  meadows  for  the  support  of  their  stock, 
the  need  of  finding  new  was  one  of  the  cliief  reasons  for  the  emigration  from  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  ' 

1636,  March.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  for  the  regulation  of  the  towns. 

**  Whereas  particular  towns  liave  many  things  which  concern  only  themselves, 
and  the  ordering  of  their  own  affairs,  and  disposing  of  business  in  their  own  town, 
it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  tlie  freemen  of  every  town,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
shaU  only  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands  and  woods,  with  all  the 
privileges  and  appurtenances  of  the  said  towns  to  grant  lots,  and  make  such  orders 
as  may  concern  the  well  ordering  of  their  own  towns,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  orders  here  established  by  the  general  court ;  as  also  to  lay  mulcts  and  penal- 
ties for  tlie  breach  of  these  orders,  and  to  levy  and  distrain  tlio  same,  not  exceed- 
ing tlie  sum  of  twenty  shillings ;  also  to  choose  their  own  particular  officers,  as 
constables,  surveyors  for  the  highways,  and  the  like."  There  were  twenty  towns 
in  Massachusetts. 

1636. — The  colony  at  Plymouth  adopted  a  body  of  laws  known 
as  "  The  General  Fundamentals." 

The  first  two  articles  read :  "  That  no  act,  imposition,  law  or  ordinance  be  made 
or  imposed  upon  us  at  present  or  to  come,  but  such  as  has  been  or  shall  be 
enacted  by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  freemen  or  associates,  or  their  represen- 
tatives legaUy  assembled,  which  is  according  to  the  free  liberties  of  the  free-bom 
people  of  England.  —  And  for  the  well  governing  this  colony,  it  is  ordered  that 
there  be  a  free  election  annually,  of  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  assistants,  by 
the  vote  of  the  freemen  of  this  colony." 

1636,  May  1.  — The  three  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersfield,  forming  the  only  settlements  in  Connecticut,  con- 
tained  at  this  time  not  quite  two  hundred  men. 

1636,  May  25.  —  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

This  year  the  sessions  of  the  general  court  were  reduced  to  two  a  year :  one 
to  follow  the  court  of  elections,  and  the  other  in  the  autumn.  The  larger  towns 
were  given  two  deputies,  and  the  smaller,  one.  The  governor  and  assisUnte  were 
required  to  hold  four  courts  a  year  at  Boston,  to  try  the  most  important  cases. 
Inferior  courts  were  appointed,  to  sit  quarterly  at  Ipswich,  Salem,  Newtown,  and 
Boston.  Appeal  lay  from  these  to  the  quarter  courts,  and  thence  to  the  general 
court.  A  standing  council  for  life  was  instituted,  and  the  powers  of  the  military 
commission  given  to  it. 

1636,  June.  — Roger  Williams  being  advised  by  Governor 
Winslow  of  Plymouth  that  his  place  of  settlement  was  within 
the  limits  of  that  colony,  who  "  were  loath  to  displease  "  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony,  he,  with  five  others  who  had  accompanied  him, 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  he 
thus  named  in  gratitude  for  his  escape,  and  founded  there  a  set- 
tlement. 
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Frotidbhck.  —  The  first  patent  for  the  town  wm  received  from  Charles  I.,  bear* 
ing  date  1643.  The  settlement  suffered  sererelj  in  King  Philip*s  War  in  1675. 
In  1832  it  receired  a  city  charter.  Proyidence  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  of  the 
itate,  and  in  wealth  is  the  second  city  in  New  England.  Here  the  first  Baptist 
cfanrcfa  in  America  was  bnilt  in  1638 ;  and,  daring  colonial  tiroes,  Providence  had 
a  large  foreign  commerce.  Now  that  has  fallen  off,  though  it  still  has  a  large 
eoaitiog-trade.  It  is  famous  for  its  manuflEU^ries,  which  include  cotton,  wool, 
iron,  gold,  and  silver.  There  are  three  iron-screw  factories,  which  consume  five 
tboosand  tons  of  iron  yearly.  For  more  than  a  century,  gold  jewelry  and  silver- 
ware have  been  manufactured ;  and  now  the  various  establishments  equal  those  in 
anj  other  part  of  the  country. 

1636.  —  De  Montmagny  succeeded  to  the  governorship  of 
Canada,  Cbamplain  having  died. 

1636.  —  Water-mills  were  built  this  year  in  Massachusetts,  at 
Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury. 

This  last  was  the  first  in  the  place,  and  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Dnmmer  and 
Spencer,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  vrith  the  town  in  1635,  when  a 
grant  was  made  by  the  court.  In  1688  Mr.  Dummer  was  granted  the  exclusive 
right  of  having  such  a  mill  within  the  town,  provided  he  agreed  to  keep  it  in  con- 
£tioD  to  grind ;  and  the  town  agreed  to  send  their  corn  to  it. 

1636. — John  Jennet  was  granted  liberty  by  the  court  of 
Plymouth  to  erect  a  "  mill  for  grinding  and  beating  of  corn  upon 
the  brook  of  Plymouth." 

1636. — The  making  of  salt  was  commenced  at  Salem,  Massa* 
chusetts,  under  the  permission  of  the  general  court. 

1636.  —  This  year  two  more  wind-mills  were  built;  one  at 
Boston,  and  the  other  at  Charlestown. 

This  last  one  was  blown  down  in  1648,  after  having  been  struck  by  lightning  in 
1643,  shattered,  and  set  on  fire,  while  the  miUer  was  mode  insensible  for  twenty- 
ibur  hours. 

1636.  —  The  people  of  Salem  built  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  at  Marblehead,  this  year. 

1636,  July.  —  John  Oldham,  a  trader,  was  murdered  by  the 
Pequot  Imlians  on  his  return  from  a  trading  voyage  up  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

This  was  the  conmiencement  of  the  Pequot  war. 

1636,  August  25.  —  An  expedition  under  John  Endicott  went 
against  the  Pequots,  and  in  September  burned  their  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River. 

The  Pequots,  in  retaliation,  tried  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Narragansetts 
ttd  other  Indian  tribes,  for  the  extermination  of  the  English.  By  the  personal 
inflaence  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Narragansetts  and  Mohcgans  were  persuaded  to 
'cfitte  the  alliance  and  form  a  treaty  with  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
tbe  Pequots,  alone,  attempted  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 
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1637,  May  26.  —  An  expedition  from  Connecticut  of  ninety 
men,  under  John  Mason,  with  a  body  of  friendly  Indians,  Bur- 
prised  and  burned  a  Pequot  fortified  village  on  the  Pequot  River, 
now  the  Thames. 

About  seven  hundred  of  the  Indians  were  bumed  or  shot  Only  seren  were 
captured,  and  only  the  same  number  escaped. 

1637,  July  13.  —  Another  expedition  from  Massachusetts, 
under  Captain  Stoughton,  continued  the  attack  upon  the  Pequots, 
and  surrounded  them  in  a  swamp  near  New  Haven. 

The  men  taken  captive  were  kiUed ;  the  women  and  children  were  »ent  to 
Boston  as  slaves.  A  few  of  the  Indians  in  this  contest  are  said  for  the  first  time 
to  have  used  fire-arms.  This  ended  the  war.  The  Indian  allies  of  the  settlers 
completed  the  extermination  of  the  Pequots.  The  scalp  and  a  part  of  the  skiii  of 
Sassacus,  who  was  kUlcd  by  the  Mohegans,  were  sent  as  a  present  to  Boston. 
Stoughton  had  been  selected  as  leader  by  lot. 

1637,  September  22.  —  The  synod  composed  of  all  the  elders, 
besides  lay  delegates,  which  had  been  sitting  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  dissolved. 

It  had  been  in  session  twenty-four  days,  and  had  condemned  eighty-two 
**  erronious  opinions  "  and  nine  **  unsavory  speeches,"  which  comprised  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  heresies  then  prevailing.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for 
its  success,  and  for  the  recent  victory  over  the  Pequots,  to  be  held  October  12. 

More  than  eight  hundred  of  the  Pequots  had  been  slain,  and  about  two  hundred 
made  captives.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  changed  the  name  of  the  Pequot 
Biver  to  the  Thames,  and  that  of  Pequot  tovm  to  New  Loudon. 

1637,  November  2.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
others  of  the  Antinomians. 

It  was  one  of  the  results  of  theological  disputation.  The  court  also  ordered 
the  principal  men  of  the  heretical  party  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  or  acknowledge 
their  sin  before  two  magistrates. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  moved  to  Providence,  and  thence  to  a  8i>ot  near  Hurl  Gate, 
New  York,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch.  There  she  and  the  whole  household 
of  sixteen  persons,  with  the  exception  of  one  child,  were  slaughtered  by  the 
Indians  in  1643.    The  child  was  subsequently  restored. 

1637.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  "that 
none  should  entertain  any  stranger  who  should  arrive  with*  an 
intent  to  reside,  or  shall  allow  the  use  of  any  habitation  without 
liberty  from  the  Standing  Council." 

This  was  intended  to  keep  out  strangers  who  held  strange  doctrines. 

1637.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that  "  No 
person  shall  brew  any  beare,  or  malt,  or  other  drinke,  or  sell  in 

gross  or  by  retaile,  but  only  such  as  shall  be  licensed  by  this 
ourte,  on  paine  of  j£100;  and  whereas  Captain  Sedgwick  hath 
before  this  time  set  up  a  brewe  house  at  his  great  charge,  and 
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Tery  commodious  for  this  part  of  the  cpuntrey,  hee  is  freely 
licensed  to  brewe  beare  to  sell  according  to  the  size  before 
licensed  dureing  the  pleasure  of  the  Courte." 

The  "  dze "  had  preriously  been  ordered  to  be  not  stronger  than  could  be 
sdd  lit  eight  shilUngs  the  barrel,  under  penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 

1637,  November.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted 
Abraham  Shaw  one  half  the  benefit  from  any  "  coles  or  yron  stone 
web  shall  bee  found  in  any  comon  ground  wch  is  in  the  countrye's 
disposing." 

By  the  ancient  monopoly  of  privilege,  gold  and  sUver  found  in  mines  belonged 
to  the  king.  In  the  grants  to  many  of  the  colonies,  one  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
foch  was  reserved  as  a  royalty,  and  the  London  Company  reserved  another  fifth 
of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Virgmia.  The  statutes  1  and  5  of  William  and 
Mai7  ordained  that  mines  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead  belonged  to  the  owners, 
but  the  precious  ores  belonged  to  the  crown,  on  payment  of  the  price  of  the  base 
metal 

1637.  —  A  wiNivinLL  was  erected  this  year  at  Scituate,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  William  Gibson,  and  the  same  year  land  was  granted 
for  the  erection  of  another,  at  Salem,  to  John  Horn,  who  removed 
it  in  1639  to  Wind-Mill  Point,  on  the  south  side  of  North  River. 

1637.  —  A  PAMPHLET  published  in  London  this  vear,  says  of 
Massachusetts :  "  They  that  arrived  this  year,  out  of  divers  parts 
of  Old  England,  say  that  they  never  saw  such  a  field  of  four 
hundred  acres  of  all  sorts  of  English  graine  as  they  saw  at  Win- 
ter-towne  there.  Yet  that  ground  is  not  comparable  to  other 
parts  of  New  England,  as  Salem,  Ipswich,  Newberry,  etc." 

1637.  —  It  is  stated  that  this  year  there  were  but  thirty-seven 
laughs  in  Massachusetts. 

1637.  —  Bricks  sold  this  year  in  New  York  for  ten  florins 
(four  dollars)  the  thousand. 

Reeds,  for  thatching,  were  one  and  a  half  florins  the  hundred  bundles,  and  at 
lort  Orange,  one  florin.  Carpenters'  wages  were  about  two  florins  a  day,  and 
daj-liborers'  one  florin.  Kails  were  eight  to  ten  stirers  (sixteen  to  twenty  cents) 
ftpoond,  one  hondred  nails  to  the  pound. 

1637.  —  A  HOSPITAL  was  established  at  Quebec. 

1638.  —  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  settled  by  a  company, 

K'ncipally  from  London,  tmder  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  and 
eophilus  Eaton,  who  was  chosen  first  governor. 

It  remained  a  distinct  colony  until  1664,  when  it  was  united  with  Connecticut 
vnder  the  charter  of  1662.  It  was  not  incorporated  as  a  city  imtU  1784.  It  is  the 
*^  of  Tale  CoUege,  and  its  two  great  manufactures  are  clocks  and  carriage- 
ttiking. 

1638.  —  An  XTrsuline  convent,  for  the  education  of  girls,  was 
established  at  Quebec, 
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1638.  —  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
was  settled  by  a  company  from  Taunton,  England. 

The  first  minister  in  the  town  was  William  Hooke,  who  afterwards  was  chap- 
lain to  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  town  is  situated  within  what  were  the  limits  of 
King  Philip's  hunting-grounds ;  but  during  his  war  he,  from  friendship  for  a  resi- 
dent, Thomas  Leonard,  spared  the  settlement.  Taunton  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  manufactories  of  brick  and  iron,  large  quantities  of  which  are  annually 
exported;  also  for  its  herring  fisheries,  the  privileges  for  which  are  still  sold 
yearly.  The  Taunton  Copper  Company  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  country, 
and  was  incorporated  over  thirty  years  ago.  Taunton  has  also  a  large  coasting 
trade,  and  is  a  grain  depot  for  the  neighboring  towns ;  besides  its  iron  and  brick 
fjdctories,  there  are  others  of  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture. 

1638,  March  16.  —  The  first  Baptist  church  was  formed  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

It  consisted  of  twelve  members,  eleven  besides  Roger  Williams,  who  were  then 
baptized. 

1638,  March  24.  —  A  number  of  the  Antinomians  banished 
from  Massachusetts  made  a  settlement  at  Pocasset,  now  Ports- 
mouth, upon  the  island  of  Aquedneck,  or  Rhode  Island,  havine 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  chosen  William  Coi 
dington  to  be  their  chief  magistrate. 

They  purchased  the  island  from  the  Indians,  and  obtained  a  deed  from  them. 
The  price  paid  for  Aquedneck,  and  for  the  grass  on  the  other  islands,  was  forty 
fathoms  of  wliitc  peage,  together  with  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  the  resident 
Indians  to  leave  the  land,  and  five  fathoms  of  wampum  to  the  local  sachem.  In 
1G39,  a  portion  of  them  commenced  the  settlement  of  Newport,  on  the  south-west 
portion  of  the  island.  In  1C44  the  colonists  changed  the  Indian  name,  Aquedneck, 
to  Rhode  Island,  or  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  island  was 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  it  appears  that  Adrian  Block,  whose  name  was  given  to  Block  Island,  sailed 
also  up  Narragansett  Bay,  and,  from  the  color  of  the  clay  of  the  cliffs,  called  it 
Roodt  Eylandt,  Red  Island,  by  which  name  it  appears  upon  the  Dutch  maps  of 
that  time. 

William  Coddington  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1601.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1G80,  appointed  by  the  crown  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  also  a  merchant,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  defended 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  during  the  Antinomian  controversy ;  disagreed  with  Wintlirop, 
defended  Wheelwright  and  others;  but,  becoming  disgusted  with  the  ruling  of 
Winthrop,  withdrew  to  Aquedneck.  He  drew  up,  and  the  eighteen  signed,  an 
agreement  to  '*  found  a  colony  which  should  be  judged  and  guided  by  the  absolute 
laws  of  Christ.*'  This  was  soon  found  to  be  too  vague,  and  Coddington  was 
chosen  judge,  with  a  council  of  three  elders.  In  1G40,  he  was  chosen  governor, 
with  a  lieutenant-governor  and  four  assistants.  He  held  the  office  seven  years ; 
in  1651,  went  to  England;  on  his  return,  withdrew  from  public  life  until  1674, 
when  he  once  more  accepted  the  office  of  governor.  After  liis  settlement  in 
Rhode  Island  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  He  died  November  1, 
1678. 

1638,  March  24.  —  A  deed  was  made  by  Ganonicns  and  his  son 
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Miantinomi,  the  chiefs  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  Roger  Williams  of 
all  the  land  between  the  Pawtncket  and  Pawtuxet  rivers. 

It^asgiTen  "  in  consideration  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  senrices  he  hath 
continiully  done  for  us.**  Soon  after  his  purchase  Roger  Williams  made  a  deed, 
giTingeq[Qal  shares  to  twelye  of  his  companions,  <*and  such  others  as  the  migor 
put  of  US  shaU  admit  into  the  same  fellowship  of  rote  with  us."  These  deeds 
▼ere  merely  memorandums;  and  in  December,  1661,  Roger  Williams  made  a 
fermtl  deed,  and  flre  years  afterwards  another,  dating  it  hack  to  the  8th  day  of 
the  eighth  month,  1088. 

1638,  March.  —  William  Kieft,  appointed  to  succeed  Van 
Twiller  at  Manhattan,  arrived  and  found  the  company's  property 
in  a  neglected  and  ruinous  condition. 

The  fire  farms,  or  boweries,  of  the  company  were  untenanted  and  stripped  of 
then-  stock,  while  private  traders  had  monopolized  the  fhr  trade. 

1638.  —  The  government  at  Rensselaerwych  was  vested  in  two 
oommissaries  and  two  counsellors,  with  a  secretary  and  marshal. 

They  made  a  court  for  the  trial  of  all  cases,  with  appeal  to  the  director  and 
cooncil  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  law  of  the  whole  province  was  the  Roman- 
Pntch  law  as  practised  in  Holland.  Disputes  between  the  patroon  and  the  tenants 
cominenced  from  the  very  settlement  of  the  colony. 

1638. —  The  records  of  Plymouth  show  that  John  Jenney 
was  presented  for  not  grinding  com  well  and  seasonably. 

1638. — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  issued  regulations 
for  the  corn-mills,  prescribing  the  weights  and  measures  to  be  used 
in  them,  and  making  it  obligatory  to  weigh  the  com,  if  required, 
both  to  and  from  the  milL 

1638,  September  6.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
ordered  that  every  inhabitant  "who  shall  not  voluntarily  con- 
tribute  proportionate  to  his  ability  with  other  freemen  of  the 
same  town  to  all  assessed  charges,  as  well  for  the  upholding  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  churches  as  otherwise,"  should  be  compelled  to 
do  80  by  taxes  levied  as  in  other  cases. 

1638.  —  Boston  had  twenty  or  thirty  houses.  Twenty  ships 
and  about  three  thousand  persons  arrived  in  Massachusetts. 

John  JoMelyn,  who  risited  America  this  year,  says  ^cre  were  two  licensed  inns 
in  Boston,  and  when  a  stranger  enters  them,  '*  an  officer  visits  them,"  and  if  the 
■tnnger  '*  calls  for  more  drink  than  the  officer  thinks  in  his  judgement  ho  can 
ioberly  hear  away*  he  appoints  the  proportion  heyond  which  ho  cannot  get  one 
drop." 

1638.  —  A  SCHOOL  was  established  by  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  at  Newtown,  and  the  name  Cambridge  was  given 
to  the  settlement. 

The  sdiool  waa  for  the  edncation  of  clergymen. 

1638.  —  An  order  was  issued  in  England  to  stop  all  ships  bound 
for  New  England. 
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The  death  of  Mason,  the  year  before,  pnt  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of  quo 
varranto  against  the  charter.  An  order  was  sent  out  by  the  Lords  Commissionfl 
for  Plantations  to  send  the  charter  to  England,  which  tlie  general  court,  by  the 
governor,  rcspectfVilly  declined.  The  ship-ownerp  also  obtained  the  recall  of  the 
order  concerning  ships. 

9 

1638.  —  The  second  assembly  in  Maryland  declined  to  receive 
the  laws  submitted  them  by  the  proprietary. 

They  objected  to  his  claiming  the  initiative  in  all  legislation. 

1638,  November  16.  —  A  grant  of  land  and  timber  was  made 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  Esson,  by  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island, 
for  the  erection  of  a  water-mill. 

The  court,  at  the  same  session,  appointed  four  ''  truck-masters,"  to  regulate 
the  venison  trade  with  the  Indians ;  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  was  a  penny  and  a 
half  a  pound,  and  the  selling  price  was  two  pence,  out  of  this  a  farthing  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  treasury. 

1638.  —  The  town  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  granted  more  land 
to  John  Blackleach,  "  for  the  farthering  of  his  endeavors  in  plow- 
ing, and  for  his  encouragement  therein." 

He  had  found  his  farm  of  three  hundred  acres  not  '*  sufficient  land  to  maintain 
a  plow." 

1638.  —  In  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  by  order  of  the  court, 
two  searchers  and  sealers  of  leather  were  appointed. 

1638.  —  The  first  brick  house  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was 
erected  previous  to  this  year. 

It  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Mr.  Coddington  before  he  removed,  in  this 
year,  from  Boston  to  Rhode  Island. 

1638.  —  The  town  of  Bowley,  in  Massachusetts,  lying  between 
Ipswich  and  Newbury,  was  settled  by  a  colony  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  consisting  of  about  twenty  families,  under  the  direction 
of  their  minister,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers. 

The  town  was  incorporated  next  year,  and  the  people,  many  of  whom  had  been 
engaged  in  the  business  in  England,  began  the  nmnufiMiture  of  cloth. 

1639.  —  A  BILL  passed  the  third  assembly  of  Maryland,  giving 
authority  to  the  governor  and  council  to  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a  water-mill,  provided  its  cost  should  not  exceed  "  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,"  which  were  to  be  raised  in  two 
years  by  taxation. 

Tobacco  was  the  currency  of  Maryland  at  this  time ;  and  the  price  of  the  above 
mill,  calculated  at  the  prices  given  a  little  later,  would  be  about  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars. 

^his  third  assembly  was  composed  of  deputies  from  the  sereral  hundreds  into 
which  the  colony  was  divided,  and  of  persons  whom  the  governor  had  specially 
summoned  to  attend  it.  Their  first  business  was  '*  establishing  the  house  of 
assembly,*'  or  confirming  the  above  constitution  of  the  body.  They  sat  together ; 
subsequently  those  specially  summoned  sat  apart  and  had  a  negative  on  the  depxi* 
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tiei.  Trial  hj  jury,  of  "  twelve  freemen  at  the  least,"  was  institated.  The  goyeraor 

ud  comncil  made  a  court  for  crimes.    In  ciril  cases,  the  goremor  was  sole  judge, 

vith  such  councillors  as  he  saw  fit.    The  assembly  was  the  final  court  of  appeaL 

An  insolyent  debtor's  goods  were  sold  *'  at  an  outcry,"  and  divided  among  the 

erectors  proportionally,   **  inhabiting  within  the  province."    This  was  copied 

from  Yirginia.     It  was  provided  that  **  Holy  Church  within  this  province  shall 

hare  all  her  rights  and  liberties."    A  proclamation  by  the  governor  prohibited 

**  tU  unseasonable  disputations  in  point  of  religion,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of 

the  pablic  peace  and  quiet  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  opening  of  faction  in  religion." 

Under  this  a  zealous  Catholic  had  been  fined,  and  forced  to  give  security  to  keep 

the  peace  for  abusing  a  book  of  Protestant  sermons,  and  forbidding  his  indented 

ferrants  from  reading  it.    '*  Slaves  only  excepted,"  occurs  in  an  act  of  the 

assembly. 

1639,  January  2.  —  In  Portsmouth,  Bhode  Island,  three  elders 
were  elected  to  assist  the  judge  in  the  management  of  the 
coloDj's  business. 

Sealed  ballots  were  used  at  this  election. 

1639,  January  14.  —  The  towns  of  the  settlement  on  the  Con- 
necticut, agreeing  to  be  as  *'  one  public  state  or  conmionwealth," 
provided  for  a  representative  body  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
freemen,  who,  with  the  governor  and  council,  composed  the  legis- 
lative authority. 

A  written  constitution  was  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  It  was  based  upon  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  did  not 
mike  church-membership  obligatory  for  becoming  a  freeman.  The  magistrates 
were  to  be  chosen  annually,  the  candidates  to  have  been  proposed  a  year.  The 
governor  was  chosen  from  the  magistrates,  and  must  be  a  church-member,  but 
eottld  not  be  elected  two  years  in  succession.  The  governor  and  assistants  made 
a  eoart,  and,  with  the  delegates  from  the  towns,  formed  a  general  court,  the  dep- 
uties sitting  by  themselves.  '*  The  rule  of  the  Word  of  God  "  was  relied  upon  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  supply  any  deficiencies  in  its  administration  "  ac- 
eording  to  established  rules." 

1639,  May  1.  —  A  settlement  v^as  begun  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Idand. 

The  first  bouse  was  built  by  Nicholson  Easton,  and  his  two  sons,  Peter  and 
John.  ' 

1639,  June  4.  —  The  New  Haven  colony  organized  their  gov- 
enunent. 

They  adopted  the  Scriptures  as  the  law  of  the  land.  No  one  but  church-mem- 
ben  were  admitted  to  participate  in  the  government.  After  prayers  and  a  sermon, 
the  bodj  of  the  colonists  elected  twelve  persons  to  elect  seven  of  their  number  as 
^  seven  pillars  of  the  church.  These  seven  could  admit  as  many  other  church* 
■emben  as  they  saw  fit.  There  was  no  trial  by  jury,  as  no  warrant  for  it  was 
ftvnd  in  Scripture.  Eaton  was  elected  governor,  and  annuaUy  re-elected  for 
tventy  jears.    This  code  was  the  one  known  commonly  as  the  '*  Blue  Laws." 

1839.  —  The  Connecticut  assembly  passed  an  act  empowering 
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the  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  or  any  others 
within  their  jurisdiction,  to  each  dispose  of  their  own  lands,  to 
choose  their  own  oflScers,  and  make  such  orders  as  may  be  for  the 
well  ordering  of  their  own  towns  as  were  not  contrary  to  any  law 
passed  by  the  assembly;  and  also  to  impose  penalties  for  the 
mfringement  of  the  same. 

The  four  or  seven  men  chosen  by  the  towns  to  manage  their  affairs  were  caUed 
**  townsmen." 

1639.  —  The  inhabitants  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  signed  an 
agreement  "  to  combine  themselves  together  to  erect  and  set  up 
among  us  such  government  as  should  be  to  their  bes»t  discerning.^' 

1639,  June  4.  —  Plymouth  had  a  representative  assembly  this 
year,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  towns. 

The  governor  and  assistants  had  up  to  this  time  done  all  the  legislation. 

1639.  —  The  Pljmouth  assembly  passed  a  law,  that  '*  All  the 
townships  within  this  government,  allowed  or  to  be  allowed, 
shall  have  liberty  to  meet  together,  and  to  make  such  town 
orders."  They  were  also  given  power  to  impose  fines  under 
twenty  shillings. 

1639.  —  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  exempted  from,  all 
duties  and  public  taxes  the  men  and  property  employed  in 
catching,  curing,  or  transporting  fish. 

The  deep-sea  fishing  upon  the  banks  and  coast  of  Newfoundland  had  been  an 
important  business  for  a  long  time  before  the  settlement  of  this  country.  As  early 
a^  1517  it  had  engaged  French  and  Spanish  ships  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  and 
Biscay.  In  1578  the  French  had  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Spanish  about  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  and  the  English  about  fifty,  vessels  engaged  in  it.  Naturally, 
therefore,  it  was  one  of  the  first  occupations  to  eng^g^  the  attention  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  brought  them  directly  into  the  seemingly  circuitous  trade  in  which  they 
•0  early  engaged. 

1639.  —  The  school  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  being  en- 
dowed by  John  Harvard  at  his  death,  was  now  made  a  college, 
and  named  after  him.   « 

John  Harvard  left  it  his  library  and  half  his  fortune  —  about  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  college  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  over^ 
seers,  composed  of  magistrates  and  the  ministers  of  six  neighboring  churches. 
It  was  also  given  the  income  of  the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  Henry 
Dunster,  who  had  recently  arrived,  was  made  its  first  president. 

1639,  June  6.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted 
Edward  Rawson  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  "  so  as  he  goes  on 
with  the  powder,  if  the  saltpeter  comes." 

1639. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
was  called  to  account  for  having  his  house  painted,  but  was  dis- 
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charged  on  showing  that  it  was  done  before  his  time,  and  was 
not  approved  by  him. 

The  fiift  church  in  Boston  was  nerer  painted,  either  inside  or  out.  In  1670  the 
genenl  coart  of  Massachusetts  made  ont  a  list  of  mechanics,  hnt  no  painter 
afpe$n  in  it. 

1639. — A  MINT  was  established  in  Maryland. 

It  coined  shillings,  sixpences,  and  fonrpences. 

1639.— A  PUBUC  subscription  was  this  year  taken  up  to  pay  for 
the  erection  of  the  first  water-miil  for  corn  in  Maryland. 

1639.  —  The  assembly  in  Virginia  ordered  all  the  tobacco  made 
in  the  colony,  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  to  be  de- 
etrojed,  except  one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  —  in  due  pro- 
portion for  each  planter. 

This  was  intended  to  limit  the  snpply  in  order  to  enhance  the  price.  As  tohacco 
WBi  slso  the  currency  of  the  colony,  all  creditors  were  required  to  take  forty 
pounds  for  the  hundred,  and,  **  during  the  stint,**  to  he  content  with  two  thirds  of 
tliti.  The  price  of  tohacco  this  year  was  threepence  a  pound ;  the  crop  of  the 
next  WIS  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  a  shilling,  and  that  of  the  year  after  for  less 
tliin  tvo  shillings  a  pound,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  There  seems  to  be  no 
teitimony  as  to  the  result  of  this  legislation. 

1639,  November  25.  —  It  was  ordered  by  the  authorities  of 
Newport  that  no  man  should  go  two  miles  from  town,  or  attend 
a  public  meeting,  without  carrying  a  sword  or  a  gun,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine  of  five  shillings. 

The  danger  from  the  Indians  was  the  cause  of  this  regulation. 

The  settlers  of  Newport  were  enterprising  merchants  and  seamen,  and  by  1764 
their  West  India  trade  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  During  the  Revo- 
titioii,  the  town  suffered  so  severely  from  the  depredations  inflicted  by  the  British, 
vfao  at  one  time  had  eight  thousand  men  quartered  there,  that  it  never  recovered 
iti  former  commercial  prosperity,  though  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  most 
>le  and  frequented  sea-side  resort  in  the  country. 


1639.  —  A  8ETTLEMEKT  was  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  but  the  city 
proper,  which  was  originally  called  Newfield,  is  the  growth  of  this 
century. 

It  WW  incorporated  in  1821,  and  in  1886  received  a  city  charter.  It  is  an  im- 
Fwtant  station  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Raihroad,  which  has  done 
Mcfa  towards  giving  the  place  its  present  rank  in  wealth,  that  of  tliird  in  the 
■tite.  The  city  is  fiunous  for  its  factories  of  carriages,  sewing-machines,  and 
lidflery. 

1639.  —  The  FrtemarCs  Oaihy  issued  in  January  of  this  year, 
^aa  the  first  publication  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  issued  fitmi  the  press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which  had  been 
kosgbt  from  England  by  Jesse  Glover,  a  clergyman,  who  contributed  a  portion 
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of  the  money  for  its  purchase,  the  rest  being  raised  from  the  contributions  of  some 
gentlemen  in  New  England  and  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Mr.  Glover  employed  an 
English  printer,  named  Stephen  Daye,  to  come  out  with  the  printing-press,  and 
superintend  its  operation.  On  the  voyage  out,  Mr.  Glover  died,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  press  it  was  set  up  by  Daye.  The  Freeman* s  Oaih  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  small  sheet  printed  only  upon  one  side.  The  next  issue  of  the  press  was  an 
Almantuhy  calculated  for  New  England  by  Mr.  William  Peirce,  a  mariner.  This 
was  issued  the  same  year.  Copies  of  neither  of  these  publications  are  known. 
The  first  book  printed  in  New  England  was  issued  in  1C40.  It  was  Thr  Wbolb 
Book  of  Psalmes,  faithfully  translated  into  English  metre.  This  was  in 
octavo,  and  consisted  of  the  title-page,  seven  leaves  for  the  preface,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  unnumbered  leaves,  with  an  additional  one  for  the  errata.  It 
was  printed  in  Roman  type.  Several  copies  are  in  existence,  and  a  fac-simile  has 
been  several  times  reprinted.  The  text  was  prepared  by  Richard  Mather,  Thomas 
Welde,  and  John  Eliot.  The  originals  in  existence  contain  some  slight  differ- 
ences, going  to  show  that  alterations  wore  made  in  the  forms  during  the  printing 
of  the  edition.  The  names  of  the  other  persons  who  aided  in  the  erection  of  the 
press  at  Cambridge,  are  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Captain  James  Oliver,  Ciq>taln 
Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake,  and  Mr.  Hues.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  as  the 
new  version  of  the  psalms  was  called,  was  very  popular  for  more  than  a  century 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  New  England  colonies.  The  first  edition  in  England 
was  issued  soon  after  that  of  Cambridge,  and  the  last  in  1754.  In  1759  the  twenty- 
second  edition  of  it  was  issued  in  Scotland. 

William  Peibcb,  the  compiler  of  the  almanac  mentioned  above,  had  repeatedly 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  **  The  Pallnurus  of 
our  Seas."  He  commanded  the  Ann  in  1623,  and  afterwards  the  Mayflower  and 
the  Lyon,  both  of  which  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade,  and  brought 
over  many  colonists.  Subsequently  he  engaged  in  tlie  colonial  trade  with  the 
West  Indies.  In  1683  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  o^  Virginia,  and  five  years 
afterwards  carried  a  cargo  of  Pequot  Indians  captured  there  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  sold  them,  and  brought  back  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves.  In  1641  he  took 
part  in  an  attempt  of  the  New  Englanders  to  settle  the  Isle  of  Providence,  one 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  dying  in  an  hour  fh>m  his 
wound. 

Stephen  Date  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  John  Day,  one  of  the 
early  printers  of  England.  As  a  printer,  the  issues  of  Stephen  Daye*s  Cambridge 
press  did  not  add  greatly  to  his  reputation ;  the  work  was  carelessly  done,  and  in 
comparison  with  the  specimens  of  early  European  typography,  shows  that  he  had 
not  the  professional  pride  of  his  predecessors.  He  printed  the  Almantu  yearly ;  a 
second  edition  of  the  Psalms  in  1647 ;  The  Body  of  Liieriys^  containing  one  hun- 
dred laws  of  the  colony,  in  1641,  a  second  edition  in  1G48,  which  the  court  ordered 
sold  '*  in  quires  "  at  three  shillings  the  book.  In  1649  his  supervision  of  the  press 
ended.  The  Body  of  Liberties  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich. 
In  1641  the  general  court  granted  Daye  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  "  being 
the  fii:st  that  sett  upon  printing.**  In  1655  the  grant  was  confirmed  to  him.  In 
1668  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  But  very  few  of  the  books  printed  by 
Daye  arc  extant,  and  none  of  them  have  his  imprint,  which  it  is  thought  ho  never 
placed  upon  tlie  works  he  issued. 

1639-40.  —  Rhode  Island  this  year  enacted  a  law  to  regulate 
the  price  of  boards  and  clapboards  at  the  mill. 

The  price  was  fixed  at  eight  shillings  the  hundred  for  sound  boards,  delivered  at 
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tiie  mill,  and  a  shilling  a  foot  for  clapboards  and  fencing  of  sound  merohantable 
•tuff. 

1639.  —  The  manafacture  of  glasa  was  commenced  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

In  this  year  "were  granted  to  the  glass-men  several  acres  of  ground  a4io}rning 
to  their  houses.**  The  x)er8ons  engaged  In  the  undertaking  were  Ananias  Concklin, 
Obsdiah  Holmes,  and  Lawrence  Southwick,  to  each  of  whom  two  acres  were  given. 
Glass  bottles,  it  is  said,  were  made  before  this  in  the  village  of  Germantown,  in 
Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

1639.  —  A  CANAL,  three  and  a  hsdf  miles  long,  was  built  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Charles  and  the  Neponset, 
and  furnish  water-power. 

It  was  caUed  Mother  Brook,  and  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  canal,  the 
same  claim  being  made  for  Mill  Brook,  at  Watertown,  in  the  same  state. 

1639.  —  Sir  Febdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  patent  for  his  land 
from  King  Charles  I. 

The  Plymouth  Company  had  surrendered  their  charter,  and  this  was  intended  as 
a  confirmation  of  Gorges*  title.  The  tract  extended  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
inland  firom  the  sea,  and  was  called  Maine. 

1639.  —  Nut,  or  Governor's,  Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  was 
this  year  leased  for  five  hundred  merchantable  boards  yearly,  half 
oak  and  half  pine,  and  a  saw-mill  was  erected  upon  it. 

1640.  —  The  first  general  court  for  the  province  of  Maine  was 
held  at  Saco. 

It  was  held  by  Thomas  Oorgcs,  the  deputy  of  the  grandson  of  Sir  Fcrdinando 
Gorges,  and  was  composed  of  eight  deputies  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  lieuten- 
ant, chancellor,  marshal,  and  other  high  officers  appointed  by  the  proprietary. 
The  twenty  years'  efforts  at  colonization  made  by  the  Gorges  fiunily  are  estimated 
to  have  cost  them  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  name  of  Maine  has  been  vari- 
ously explained,  but  was  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  territory  had 
long  been  spoken  of  by  the  fishermen  who  frequented  the  coast  as  the  *'  main,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  islands. 

The  immigration  in  New  England,  up  to  this  time,  is  estimated  to  have  reached 
about  twenty-five  thousand  persons.  The  calling  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  approaching  conunonwealth,  had  the  efiiect  of  checking  inunigration ; 
and  for  about  twenty  years  there  were  almost  as  many  who  returned  to  England 
from  America  as  came  to  America  from  England.  Up  to  this  time  the  cost  of  the 
various  settlements  has  J[>een  estimated  at  over  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  east  of  the 
Hndaon  there  were  twelve  independent  communities,  embracing  about  fifty  towns. 

1640,  February  8.  —  The  general  court  of  Connecticut  ordered 
that  skins' should  be  preserved,  with  a  penalty  for  neglect  of  the 
order;  flax  and  hemp  were  also  ordered  to  be  sown  by  each 
£uDily,  and  the  seed  preserved,  "  that  we  might  in  time  have 
ropply  of  Lynen  Cloath  among  ourselves." 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  *^  whereas  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the  comfortable 
ttppoft  of  tiiese  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  cotten  wooU  be  sett  uppon  and  at- 
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tempted,  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the  goremor  that  now  is 
(Edward  Hopkins)  to  undertake  the  finishing  and  setting  forth  a  vessel  with  con- 
venient speed  to  those  parts,  where  the  said  commodity  is  to  he  had,"  the  plan- 
tations were  ordered,  on  its  retom,  to  take  each  its  proportion  of  cotton,  to  be  paid 
for  in  com  and  pipe-stares.  And  Airther,  that  the  supply  of  pipe-stares  might  be 
sufficient,  it  waa  ordered  that  no  timber  be  felled  outside  the  plantations  without 
the  order  of  the  court ;  nor  any  pipe-staves  to  be  sold  out  of  the  river  without 
permission ;  nor  were  pipe-stares  to  be  exported  until  they  were  inspected. 

Hutchinson  gires  the  number  of  sheep  in  Maasachusetts  in  thia  year  as  three 
thousand. 

1640y  March  12.  —  At  a  general  court  of  election,  a  union  was 
made  between  the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  ^Bhode 
Island. 

The  chief  officer  was  called  goremor,  and  the  deputy  goremor  and  four  other 
magistrates  were  his  assistants. 

1640,  May  13.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  the 
following  order :  — 

**The  court  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
raising  of  the  manufiicture  of  linin  cloth,  doth  declare  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Uiis 
court  that  there  shall  be  an  order  settled  about  it,  and  therefore  doth  require  the 
magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several  towns  to  acquaint  the  towns  men  therewith, 
and  to  make  enquiry  what  seed  is  in  erery  town,  what  men  and  women  are  skilftil 
in  the  breaking,  spinning,  weaving,  what  means  for  the  providing  of  wheels ;  and 
to  consider  with  those  skilfUl  in  tiiat  manufacture,  and  what  course  may  be  taken 
for  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yam,  and  to  return 
to  the  next  court  their  several  and  joint  advice  about  this  thing.  The  like  con- 
sideration would  be  had  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  wool." 

Hubbard  says,  **Much  cotton  wool  was  brought  into  the  country  firom  the 
Indies."    He  means  the  West  Indies. 

1640,  July  27.  —  Articles  of  agreement  (twelve  in  number) 
were  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  settlement  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

They  were  accepted  by  the  people.  They  reiterated  the  guaranty  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  laid  a  tax  of  thirty  shillings  upon  each  inhabitant,  and  provided  that 
aU  private  disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

1640,  August  20. — The  town  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  voted 
that  *'  one  hundred  acres  of  land  should  be  laid  forth  and  appro- 
priated for  a  school,  for  encouragement  of  the  poorer  sort,  to 
train  up  their  youth  in  learning,  and  Mr.  Rdbert  Lenthal,  while 
he  continues  to  teach  school,  is  to  have  the  benefit  thereof." 

Mr.  Robert  Lenthal  was  also  voted  one  hundred  acres,  and  four  more  for  a 
house-lot 

1640,  Septembeb  14.  —  The  governors  of  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  Aquedneck,  or  Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  to  consult  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians.    To  this  letter  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
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responded,  refusing  to  include  the  Rhode  Island  settlements  in 
their  answer. 

The  letter  of  the  goTemon  spoke  of  **  their  dislike  of  such  as  would  hare  the 
IndBsns  rooted  out,  as  being  of  the  cursed  race  of  Ham,"  and  their  desire  to  gain 
tbem  bj  justice  and  kindness,  and  to  watch  over  them  to  prerent  any  danger  from 
them. 

1640.  —  All  orders  in  Massachusetts  intended  to  regulate  and 
limit  the  rate  of  wages  were  repealed. 

1640.  —  On  the  seventh  of  October,  an  order,  which  had  been 
made  previously,  offering  a  bounty  of  threepence  on  every  shilling's 
worth  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloth,  ^  according  to  its  vsdeu- 
ation  for  the  incuragement  of  the  manufacture,"  was  explained  as 
applying  only  to  cloth  made  in  that  jurisdiction,  and  of  jam  spun 
tbere  from  materiak  raised  within  the  same, ''  or  else  of  cotton." 

This  was  to  continue  three  years,  but  was  repealed  on  the  second  of  June  fol* 
loving,  *<  because  too  burthensome  to  the  countty." 

1640,  October.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered 
that  all  hides  and  skins  should  be  preserved  to  be  tanned,  under 
a  penalty  of  twelve  pounds  and  the  skin. 

1640. — The  inhabitants  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire, "  voluntarily 
agreed  to  combine  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  that  they  might 
the  more  comfortably  enjoy  the  benefit  of  nis  majesty's  laws,  to- 
gether with  such  laws  as  should  be  concluded  by  a  major  part  of 
the  freemen." 

1640. —  Southampton,  on  Long  Island,  was  this  year  settled  by  a 
colony  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts ;  and  soon  after  Easthampton  by 
others  from  the  same  place. 

The  first  mill  at  Southampton  was  driven  by  cattle ;  and  the  people  of  East- 
hampton, before  thej  had  a  miU  of  their  own,  used  the  town  buU  to  cany  their 
gnun  to  the  miU  at  Southampton. 

1640.  —  Brandy  was  distilled  this  year  in  'New  York  City. 

1640.  —  The  fourth  assembly  in  Maryland  passed  laws  forbid- 
ding the  exportation  of  com,  and  making  its  culture  obligatory. 

The  commencement  of  the  tobacco  inspection  system  dates  fW)m  this  assembly's 
set  **  touching  tobaccoes." 

1640.  —  At  Christmas,  this  year,  there  were  tradingin  Virginia 
ten  ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and 
seven  from  New  England.  The  population  of  Virginia  amounted 
to  nearly  twenty  thousand. 

1640. — The  first  original  composition  published  in  America  was 
iKued  this  year. 

It  was  a  Tolnme  of  Poems  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
■trett,  who  was  afterwards  goremor,  and  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  who  in 
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1630  had  come  to  the  colonj  aa  deputy  goyemor.    The  Yolume  was  reprinted  in 
England,  and  met  with  considerable  success. 

1640.  —  The  stoppage  of  emigration  to  Massachusetts  Bay  cut 
oflF  the  supply  of  ready  money  which  had  been  kept  up  by  the 
new-comers  bringing,  each  of  them,  a  certain  amount;  and,  as 
there  were  no  measures  taken  by  the  government  to  supply  a 
currency,  its  want  was  greatly  felt,  prices  fell,  and  there  was  dSffi- 
culty  in  paying  debts. 

So  little  monej  had  always  been  in  circulation,  that  from  the  commencement 
grain  and  cattle  had  been  received  at  a  fixed  rate  for  taxes,  and  groin  was  now 
made  a  legal  tender  for  the  pa3rment  of  all  new  debts;  and  ** three  understanding 
and  indifferent  men,"  one  chosen  by  the  creditor,  another  by  the  debtor,  and  a 
third  by  the  marshal,  were,  in  cases  of  execution,  to  save  the  property  of  the 
debtor  from  sacrifice.  Beaver-skins  were  also  used  as  a  currency,  and  musket- 
balls  at  a  farthing  each. 

1640.  —  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  issued  a  new  "  charter 
of  privileges  and  exceptions." 

Patroonships  were  limited  hereafter  to  four  miles  firontage  on  navigable  streams, 
extending  inland  eight  mUes.  Each  immig^rant  transporting  himself  had  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land ;  the  villages  and  towns  formed  should  have  such  magistrates  as 
they  chose.  The  prohibition  against  cloth-making  was  removed,  and  the  monopoly 
of  the  Indian  trade  relinquished,  a  moderate  export  duty  being  substituted.  The 
company  held  the  monopoly  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  colonies.  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  was  the  only  religion  to  be  publicly  taught,  and  the  company  fUr- 
nished  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  **  comforters  for  the  sick."  The  company 
would  advance  aU  supplies  of  tools,  provisions,  and  clothes  to  emigrants  on  credit. 

1641,  March  16.  —  The  second  general  court  of  election  was 
held  at  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  court-roll  contained  the  names  of  sixty  freemen.  At  this  session  it  was 
'*  ordered  and  unanimously  agreed  upon,  that  the  Grovemment  which  this  Bodie 
Politick  doth  attend  unto  in  this  Island,  and  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  favor  of 
our  Prince,  is  a  democracie,  or  Popular  Oovemment ;  that  is  to  say,  It  is  in  the 
Pourc  of  the  Body  of  Freemen,  orderly  assembled,  or  the  migor  part  of  them,  to 
make  and  constitute  Just  Lawes,  by  which  they  wiU  be  regulated,  and  to  depute 
from  among  themselves  such  Ministers  as  shall  see  them  fiuthfully  executed  be- 
tween Man  and  Man.''  The  ownership  of  land  was  also  '*  ordered  Established  and 
Decreed"  to  be  such  "that  neyther  the  State  nor  any  Person  or  Persons  shall 
Intrude  into  it,  molest  him  in  itt,  or  deprive  liira  of  anything  whatsoever  that  is,  or 
shall  be  within  that,  or  any  of  the  bounds  thereof."  A  state  seal  was  also  adopted ; 
the  design  was  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  with  the  motto.  Amor  vincit  omnia,  Beligioos 
liberty  was  secured  in  the  order,  "  That  none  be  accounted  a  Delinquent  for  Doc- 
trine :  Provided,  it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to  y*  Government  or  Lawes  estab- 
lished." At  the  next  session  of  the  court,  September  17,  it  was  "ordered,  that 
the  law  of  the  last  court,  made  concerning  Libcrtie  of  Conscience  in  Point  of 
Doctrine,  is  perpetuated." 

1641,  April   29.  —  There  was  granted   in  Massachusetts    to 
Goodman  Nutt,  Martin  Vaderwood,  John  Whitney,  Henry  Kim- 
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ball,  and  John  Witheridge  allowance  for  eighty-three  and  one 
half  yards,  *'  valewed  "  at  twelve  pence  a  yard. 

This  a^»eara  to  be  the  first  mention  of  clot]i  mode  in  the  country. 

1641. — In  June,  Samuel  Winslow  obtained  from  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  the  exclusive  right  of  making  salt  by  a 
new  process,  provided  he  set  it  up  within  a  year. 

1641.  —  The  same  year  John  Jenney  was  allowed  Clark's  Island 
and  certain  privileges  in  making  salt,  which  he  was  to  sell  to  the 
people  at  two  shillings  a  bushel. 

Jenncj  was  a  resident  at  Plymouth.  There  were  four  partners  with  him.  The 
grant  embraced  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  the  privilege  ran  for  twenty-one  years. 

1641. — John  Appleton  received  permission  to  set  up  a  brewery 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

He  Is  said  to  have  raised  hops. 

1641,  June.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  offered  pre- 
minms  for  linen,  "  till  cotten  may  bee  had,"  and  advised  the  gath- 
ering of  wild  hemp. 

This  was  the  Indian  hemp,  which  the  Indians  used  for  making  their  lines,  nets, 
ind  other  articles.  From  them  the  settlers  learned  its  use.  The  court  also  an- 
Douiced  that  it  was  **  desired  and  expected  that  all  members  of  families  should  see 
that  their  children  and  servants  should  bee  industriously  implied,  so  as  the  mom- 
ingt  and  evenings  and  other  seasons  may  not  bee  lost,  as  formerly  they  have  beene, 
hot  that  the  honest  and  profitable  custome  of  England  may  be  practiced  amongst 
Of ;  so  as  all  hands  may  be  impUed  for  the  working  of  hemp  and  fflaxe  and  other  noed- 
fol  things  for  clothing,  without  abridging  any  such  servants  of  their  deue  times  for 
foode  and  rest  and  other  needfU  refreshings." 

1641.  —  The  town  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  also  called  to- 
gether to  consider  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  and  an  acre  of  ground 
was  set  apart  to  Samuel  Comhill  for  its  cultivation. 

1641.  —  The  manufacture  of  cordage  was  begun  in  Boston  by 
John  Harrison 

1641,  October.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  enacted 
that: 


U' 


Whereas,  the  country  is  now  in  hand  with  the  building  of  ships,  which  is  a 
business  of  great  importance  for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  suitable  care 
is  been  taken  that  it  will  be  well  performed,  according  to  the  commendable  course 
of  England  and  other  places,  it  is  therefore  ordered  surveyors  be  appointed  to 
fnnrine  any  ship  built,  and  her  work,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and  carried  on 
to  the  rules  of  the  art." 


1641.  —  At  Monamet,  now  Sandwich,  a  bark  was  built  this  year 
by  a  subscription.  She  was  about  fifty  tons  burden,  and  her  cost 
was  estimated  at  two  hundred  pounds. 

There  were  thirteen  subscribers  who  owned  her,  of  whom  William  Paddy,  Wil- 
ikm  Hanbuny,  and  John  Barnes,  owned,  each,  one-eighth,  and  William  Bradford, 
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John  Jenney,  John  Atwood,  Samuel  Hicks,  George  Bower,  John  Cook,  Samuel 
Jenney,  Thomas  WiUets,  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  Edward  Bangs,  one-sixteenth 
each. 

1641,  November  17.  — An  appeal  waa  made  to  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  by  thirteen  of  the  settlers  at  Providence  to  set- 
tle a  dispute. 

It  had  been  settled  by  the  **  arbitration  of  eight  men  orderly  chosen,*'  bnt  the 
disputants  refused  to  accept  the  award.  A  riot  had  ensued,  and  violence  had  been 
done.  Francis  Weston's  cattle  had  been  levied  on  in  the  settlement.  The  Massa- 
chusetts authorities  answered  they  **  could  not  levy  any  war  without  a  general 
court ;  "  and  the  applicants  should  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  either  Plymouth 
or  Massachusetts. 

1641.  —  Both  Dover  and  Portsmouth  submitted  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts. 

They  made  as  a  condition,  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  church-mem- 
bership should  not  be  made  a  condition  for  becoming  fVeemen,  or  for  sitting  in 
the  general  court.    The  next  year  Exeter  came  into  the  same  arrangement. 

1641.  —  Governor  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  surrendered  the 
patent  taken  in  his  name  to  the  freemen  of  the  colony. 

1641.  —  The  director  and  council  of  New  Netherlands  estab- 
lished a  fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle. 

1641.  —  The  fifth  assembly  in  Maryland  made  the  death  penalty 
for  an  apprentice  servant  to  attempt  escape. 

The  governor  might  commute  the  sentence  into  seven  years*  servitude.     The 

same  penalty  was  extended  to  any  other  person  who  should  accompany  a  servant 

"on  such  unlawful  departure."    "Receiving  a  runaway  servant"  was  not  to  be 
so  punished. 

1641.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia,  in  an  address  to  their  con- 
stituents, refer  to  the  parliament  in  England  as  an  opportunity 
for  obtaining  their  "  liberties  and  privileges,"  and  "  preventing 
the  future  designs  of  monopolizers,  contractors,  and  preemptors, 
ever  hitherto  incessent" 

1641. — In  December  the  general  court  authorized  the  town 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  to  lend  the  proprietors  of  the  glass- 
works thirty  pounds,  to  be  deducted  from  the  next  town-rate, 
and  be  repaid  by  the  borrowers,  "  if  the  work  succeeded,  when 
they  are  able." 

Only  glass  bottles  were  probably  made  here.  Glass  in  windows  was  still 
exceedingly  rare,  and  what  there  was  was  imported.  In  1G21  one  of  the  settlers 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  England  "to  bring  paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your  windows, 
with  cotton  yam  for  your  lamps."  In  1C29  Mr.  Higginson,  writing  from  Salem, 
advises  to  bring  glass  for  the  windows. 

1641.  —  Raymbault  and  Jogues,  two  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Canada,  paddled  in  birch-bark  canoes,  exploring  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Huron. 
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The  hostility  of  the  Indians  on  the  southern  side  prerented  the  exploration  of 
Liket  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  were  known  to  exist.  On  their  rotnm  Jogues  was 
ctptnred  bj  the  Mohawks  and  escaped  from  death,  after  being  obliged  fluently 
to  inn  the  gauntlet  in  the  Indian  villages,  bj  the  active  interference  of  Van 
Otyler,  the  Dntch  governor  at  Rensselaersuyck.  From  there  he  went  to  New 
York,  and  thence  to  France.  The  Dntch  performed  a  similar  service  for  other 
Jesitt  missionarief . 

1641.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  adopted  a  system 
of  kws  denominated  the  "  Body  of  Liberties." 

One  of  its  provisions  was,  that  there  "  should  be  no  monopolies  but  of  snch 
nev  inventions  as  were  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that  for  a  short  time  only." 
Tvo  ministers,  Cotton  and  Ward,  had  each  reported  a  code.     Cotton,  whose  code 
vu  printed  in  England,  had  taken  for  his  model  '*  Moses,  his  Judlcials ; "  while 
Wird,  who  had  been  educated  as  a  lawyer  before  studying  theology,  appears  to 
have  sought  rather  to  realize  the  legal  guaranties  of  political  liberty,  which  were 
it  this  time  exercising  English  thought,  than  attempting  to  introduce  the  theocracy 
of  Jodea  in  America ;  and  these  laws,  one  hundred  in  number,  were  compiled 
from  these  codes,  chiefly  from  Ward's,  and  sent  to  every  town,  to  be  considered 
hj  the  magistrates  and  elders,  and  then  published  by  the  constables,  so  that  "  if 
nj  man  saw  anything  to  be  altered,"  he  might  tell  his  deputy.    The  first  seven- 
teen articles  are  devoted  to  individual  rights,  one  of  moving  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
at  pleasure;  another,  that  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  go  out  for  ofiensive  war. 
Then  follow  forty-one  '*  rights,  rules,  and  liberties,  concerning  judicial  proceed- 
ingt."     Barbarous  and  cruel  punishments  were  forbidden;    but  whipping,   the 
piloTy,  cutting  off  the  ears,  and  other  like  punishments,  were  not  considered  bar- 
btrous.    Twenty  liberties,  more  particularly  **  concerning  the  freemen,"  follow. 
Then  the  "  liberties  of  wom^n  "  take  two  articles.    The  husband  has  no  right  to 
personally  chastise  his  wife,  and  the  court  may  interfere  if  the  huflfband  does  not 
kcve  her  "a  competent  part  of  his  estate."     Four  articles  are  given  to  the 
"liberties  of  children."  The  eldest  child  was  to  have  a  double  portion  of  intestate 
estates.    Four  articles  are  given  to  "  liberties  of  servants ; "  three  articles  for  the 
'* liberties  of  foreigners  and  strangers."    These  provide:  "there  shall  never  be 
•iijr  bond-slavery,  villanage,  nor  captivity  among  us,"  except  captives  taken  in 
vir,  or  strangers  who  should  sell  tfaemselves  or  be  sold ;  ending  with  the  proviso, 
"TUs  exempts  none  from  servitude  who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority." 
Two  articles  "  of  the  brute  creature."    Then  follow  the  "  capital  laws,"  in  wliich 
the  death  penalty  is  awarded;  and  finally  the  **  liberties  which  the  Lord  Jesus  haa 
^en  to  the  churches." 

1612,  JdNB  14.  —  Tbe  assembly  of  Massachusetts  passed  a 
general  law  to  regulate  the  maouiacture  ot  leather  iu  the  state. 

It  forbade  any  butcher,  currier,  or  shoemaker,  to  exercise  the  trade  of  tanner 
nder  tbe  penalty  for  each  skin  of  six  shillings  and  six  pence ;  while  tanners, 
lader  the  same  penalty,  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
trades.  No  improperly  tanned  leather  should  be  offered  for  sale.  Each  town 
tfast  wanted  it  should  have  a  regular  sealer  or  marker  of  leather,  to  be  paid  by 
fees. 

1642,  JuLT,  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  provided  a  system 
of  lavs  for  the  province. 

Any  ten  members,  including  the  lieutenant-governor  and  six  burgesses,  should 
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form  a  qnomm,  **  unless  sickness  do  hinder,"  when  those  present  should  make 
a  house.  No  bill  was  to  be  read  more  than  once  a  day,  and  no  one  to  speak  more 
than  once  a  day  to  the  same  bill  without  leare.  Treasons  against  the  king  or  the 
proprietary  were  made  capital  offences.  Punishments  were  death,  branding,  loM 
of  member,  forfeiture  of  goods,  imprisonment  for  life,  or  servitude  to  the  proprie- 
tary for  seven  years  or  less,  except  the  culprit  **  be  a  gentleman."  Brunkennesi 
and  swearing  were  both  punished  by  fine.  Leaving  the  colony  without  a  pass 
from  the  chief  judge  of  the  county,  who  should  not  grant  it  unless  the  applicant 
had  posted  his  intention  five  days  before,  one  of  them  a  Sunday,  was  prohibited. 
This  act  was  soon  repealed,  and  another,  to  be  in  force  three  years,  substituted, 
by  which  masters  of  vessels  were  subject  to  a  suit  for  damages  by  taking  persons 
**  indebted  or  obnoxious  to  justice  "  away. 

1642.  —  Montreal,  Canada^  wjts  occupied  as  a  missionary  sta- 
tion. 

It  was  especially  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God  with  elaborate  religious  cere- 
monies. 

1642, — Van  Rensselaer  sent  vines  to  bo  planted  by  his  colony 
on  tlie  Hudson. 

They  were  all  killed  by  the  frost,  "  like  others  brought  to  the  country,**  wrote 
his  commissary. 

1642. —  A  CHURCH  had  been  built  at  Bevenoyck^  the  present 
Albany,  and  John  Megalapolensis  had  arrived  at  the  settlement. 

From  him  we  have  the  earliest  account  of  the  Mohawks.  Van  der  Donck,  a 
graduate  of  Leyden,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  settlement.  From  him  we  have 
the  first  description  of  New  Netherland.  The  patroon  would  grant  no  land  unless 
the  settlers  would  renounce  their  right  of  appeal  to  New  Amsterdam ;  and  from  a 
fort  on  an  island,  now  called  Rensselaer's  Island,  toU  was  demanded  from  ships 
passing,  and  the  lowering  of  their  flags. 

1642.  —  Colonel  John  Printz  was  enjoined  to  cultivate  the 
vine  in  Swedish  Colony,  on  the  Delaware. 

He  brought  with  him  his  commission  as  governor  from  Queen  Christina,  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  colony,  and  helped  it  with  appropriations  from  her  revenue 
in  tobacco. 

1642,  June.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that 
"  every  plantation  within  this  colony  shall  erect  a  house  in  length 
twenty  or  thirty  foote,  and  twenty  foote  wide  within  one  half 
year  next  coming,  to  make  saltpetre  from  urine  of  men^  beasts, 
goates,  hennes,  hogs  and  horses'  dung." 

1642.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  "  that  the 
selected  townsmen  have  power  to  lay  out  particular  and  private 
ways  concerning  their  own  town  only ; "  also,  "  that  in  every  town 
the  chosen  men,  appointed  for  managing  the  prudential  affairs  of 
the  town,"  should  have  certain  powers  over  the  training  of  chil- 
dren. 

1642.  —  In  New  York  City  the  second  church  was  built  of 
stone. 
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It  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars,  by  John  and  Richard  Ogden,  of 
Sttmfbrd,  Connecticut. 

1642.  —  The  first  tavern  in  New  York,  for  the  accommodation 
of  strangers,  was  erected  near  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip. 

1642.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Vir- 
gioia  providing  for  the  annual  formation  of  a  vestry  in  each 
parish  to  maintain  church  government. 

Concerning  an  application  the  Old  Virginia  Company  had  made  to  the  Long 
Parliament  for  a  restoration  of  their  charter,  the  assembly  declared  '*  that  hav- 
ing folly  debated  and  maturely  considered  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  looking 
back  to  the  times  under  the  Company,  and  also  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
colony  under  his  Majesty's  government,  they  find  the  late  Company  in  their  gov- 
emment  intolerable,  and  the  present  comparatively  happy."  This  document  was 
tent  to  the  king,  who  returned  a  gracious  answer  to  it. 

1642.  —  The  burgesses  of  the  assembly  in  Maryland  desired 
to  sit  by  themselves. 

The  assembly  also  denied  the  right  of  the  goremor  to  prorogue  or  adjourn 
them  without  their  consent. 

1642,  September  8.  —  It  was  ordered  bv  the  general  court  of 
Connecticut  that  the  towns  should  take  their  proportions  of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  cotton,  as  follows: 

Windsor,  ninety  pounds'  worth ;  Wethersfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds* 
worth;  Hartford,  two  hundred  pounds'  worth,  with  liberty  "  to  proportion  it  if  the 
first  two  within  a  month  desire  it." 

1642,  September.  —  The  general  court  of  Connecticut  ordered 
that  no  calf  should  be  killed  in  the  colony  without  the  permission 
of  two  persons  appointed  by  the  court  tor  that  purpose. 

1642. — Tee  author  of  New  England^s  First  FruUsj  writing 
from  Boston,  enumerates  the  providentisd  helps  the  country  had. 

'*  In  prospering  hempe  and  flaze  so  well  that  it  is  frequently  sowen,  spun,  and 
woven  into  linen  cloth  (and  in  short  time  may  serve  for  cordage) ;  so  cotton 
wooU  (which  we  may  have  at  reasonable  rates  from'  the  islands)  and  our  linen 
yanie,  we  can  make  dimittees  and  fustians  for  our  summer  clothing ;  and  having 
a  matter  of  one  thousand  sheep  which  prosper  well  to  begin  withall,  in  a  com* 
petent  time  we  hope  to  have  a  woollen  cloth  there  made.  And  great  and  smaU 
cattel  being  now  very  frequently  killed  for  food ;  their  skins  will  afibrd  us  leather 
for  boots  and  shoes  and  other  uses ;  so  that  God  is  leading  us  by  the  hand  into  a 
way  of  dothing." 

1642. — The  first  rope-maker  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was 
John  Harrison,  whose  "  walks  "  were  at  the  foot  of  Summer  Street. 

In  1663  he  petitioned  the  selectmen  not  to  grant  a  license  to  any  one  else  to 
kSkm  the  trade. 

1642.  —  The  Trial,  a  ship  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons, 
▼aa  built  at  Boston. 
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This  was  the  first  ship  built  there.  She  sailed  on  the  4th  of  June,  with  Thomas 
Graves  as  roaster,  for  Bilboa,  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  **  which  she  sold  there  at  a 
good  rate,  and  from  thence  she  freighted  to  Malaga,  and  arrived  here  this  day, 
(March  23,  1G43,  o.  s.)  laden  with  wine,  firuit,  oil,  iron  and  wool,  which  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  country  and  gave  encouragement  to  trade." 

The  above  extract  from  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal  shows  the  enterprise 
with  which  the  colonists  commenced  their  foreign  commerce.  Their  supplies, 
except  com  and  fish,  they  had  heretofore  depended  upon  the  sh^  arriving  with 
emigrants  to  famish.  The  civil  wars  in  England  having  put  an  end  to  the  supply 
thus  obtained,  forced  them  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  As  they  were  dependent 
upon  a  purely  metallic  currency  for  the  payment  of  their  supplies,  this  was  soon 
drained  from  the  country,  and  they  were  forced  to  resort  to  barter  in  their  indus- 
trial association.  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  JourtuU,  says :  '*  The  general  fear 
of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone,  and  that  things  were 
like  to  go  well  in  England  (that  is,  that  the  Commonwealth  would  succeed),  set 
us  on  work  to  provide  shipping  of  our  own ;  for  which  end  Mr.  Peter,  being  a 
man  of  very  public  spirit  and  singular  activity  for  all  occasions,  procured  some  to 
join  for  building  a  ship  at  Salem  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  stirred  up  by  his  example,  set  upon  the  building  another  at  Boston  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  work  was  hard  to  accomplish  for  want  of  money, 
etc. ;  but  our  shipwrights  were  content  to  take  such  pay  as  the  country  could 
make." 

1642.  —  Five  other  vessels  were  built  at  Boston,  Plymouth, 
Dorchester,  and  Salem,  all  of  them  of  considerable  size. 

1642,  September  8.  —  Pour  of  the  residents  at  Pawtuxet,  Rhode 
Island,  offered  themselves  and  their  lands  to  the  government  and 
protection  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  received  by  the  general 
court. 

They  were  William  Arnold,  Robert  Cole,  and  William  Carpenter,  three  of  the 
original  purchasers,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  a  son  of  the  first-named.  William 
Carpenter  and  William  Arnold  in  1658  petidoned  for  a  release  fh>m  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  which  was  granted  by  the  court 

1642,  September  19.  —  The  general  court  of  Rhode  Island 
offered  a  premium  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  head  for 
foxes,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurers  of  the  towns ;  thirty  shillings 
each  were  offered  for  wolves,  to  be  paid  from  a  special  tax  laid 
upon  the  farmers  in  proportion  to  their  cattle. 

At  the  same  session  a  committee  was  appointed,  with  power  to  act,  to  obtain  a 
charter. 

1642.  —  The  general  court  of  Connecticut  appointed  "  persons 
to  take  the  account  of  what  the  several  towns  will  disburse  to- 
wards the  building  of  a  shippe,  and  (if  feasible)  they  have  power 
to  engage  workmen  and  to  carry  on  the  work.*' 

In  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that  hemp-seed  should  be  sown  or  sold  to 
those  who  would  sow,  **for  the  better  furnishing  the  River  with  cordage  towards 
the  rigging  of  sh4>ps.'' 

1642.  —  The  home  government  of  Sweden  instructed  Gover- 
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nor  Printz,  in  the  colony  on  the  Delaware,  to  mantrfacture  salt 
bj  evaporation* 

1642.  —  Martha's  Vineyard  was  settled  by  Thomas  Mayhew, 
with  a  colony  from  Watertown. 

The  island  was  discorered  in  1602  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  and  he  namedt 
not  the  island,  but  the  islet  near  by,  now  called  No  Man's  Land.  Mayhew  pup- 
chued  it  from  an  agent  of  Lord  Stirling.  In  1644,  Massachusetts  obtained 
jorifdiction  orer  the  settlement;  in  1664,  it  was  transferred  to  New  York;  but 
in  1692  was  restored  to  Massachusetts. 

1642.  —  At  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  first  free  school  was 
established. 

The  fands  for  its  support  were  TOted  from  the  town  treasury.  In  1C48,  a  rote 
was  passed  *'  that  tiie  town  shall  pay  for  the  schooling  of  the  poor,  and  for  all 
deflciences." 

1642,  October  9.  —  The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  held. 

A  class  of  nine  graduated;  their  theses  are  reproduced  in  the  q^ndix  to 
Hutchinson's  Ma$$acku$€ii$, 

1642.  —  Three  ministers  were  sent  from  New  England  to  Vir- 
ginia 

They  had  been  inyited  there  by  letters  ttom  "  well-disposed  people  of  the  upper 
new  fumB.'*  Two  went  from  Boston  and  one  from  New  Haren,  but  Berkeley 
Cnrced  tbem  to  return. 

1643.  —  A  WATCH-HOUSE  of  brick  was  built  in  Plymouth. 

The  bricks  for  it  were  fhmished  by  a  Mr.  Grimes,  at  eleven  shillings  a  thou- 
sand. 

1643.  —  Massachusetts  was  divided  into  four  counties. 

These  were  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  —  this  last  including  the 
towns  in  New  Hampshire. 

1643.  —  The  first  fulling-mill  erected  in  the  colonies  was  built 
about  this  time  in  Bowley,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  John  Pearson,  and  stood  just  abore  the 
bead  <a  the  tide  on  IfiU  River.  It  was  stiU  in  operation  in  1809.  It  appears  to 
bare  been  the  place  where  wooUen  cloth  was  first  made  in  the  country. 

1643.  —  The  town  of  Eittery,  Maine,  gave  lands  near  Berwick 
to  George  Boughton  and  a  Mr.  Wincall  for  erecting  mills. 

1643.  —  In  New  England's  First  FruiUj  published  this  year  in 
London,  this  mention  is  made  of  ship-building : 

**  Besides  boats,  shaUops,  boyes,  lighters,  pinnaces,  we  are  in  a  way  of  build- 
ing ship*  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four  hundred  tonne :  five 
of  them  are  already  at  sea,  many  more  in  hand  at  this  present." 

1643,  January  12.  —  A  party  of  settlers  under  Samuel  Qorton 
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settled  at  Warwick,  in  Bhode  Island,  upon  land  they  purchased 
from  the  Indians. 

They  paid  for  the  tract  eictending  twenty  miles  inland,  lying  along  the  bay  from 
Gaspde  Point  to  Warwick  Neck  The  land  waa  conTeyed  by  Miantinomi,  the  chief 
of  the  Narragansetts,  and  witnessed  by  Pomham,  tiie  local  chief,  with  others. 
Gorton  had  already  been  driven  away  fh>m  Plymouth,  from  Aquedneck,  and  from 
Providence,  on  account  of  his  disputes  vrith  authorities  and  settlers  in  those 
places. 

1643,  May  4.  —  La  Tour  entered  Boston  harbor  in  a  ship  from 
St.  John's. 

He  came  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  colony  to  protect  the  French  settlements 
in  Acadic,  which  had  been  granted  him  by  a  letter  of  the  king  of  France,  with 
the  exception  of  Port  Royal  and  La  Have.  D*Au]ney  de  Charnis6  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  Acadie  by  the  company  of  New  France;  and  the  trade 
rivalry  between  him  and  La  Tour  had  caused  a  dispute  in  which  both  parties 
referred  to  the  French  court,  and  I)*Aulney  had  obtained  orders  to  arrest  La 
Tour  and  send  him  to  France.  With  this  authority,  he  blockaded  St  John's ;  but 
La  Tour  escaping,  came  to  Boston.  As  he  offered  free  trade,  he  was  allowed  to 
liire  vessels  and  men,  and  with  their  aid  he  raised  the  blockade  of  St  John's,  and 
pursued  D'Aulney  to  Port  Royal.  The  authority  for  this  was  given  by  Win- 
throp  the  governor,  without  consulting  the  general  court  or  the  commissioners 
for  tlie  United  Colonies.  D*Aulney  protested  against  this  proceeding,  as  he 
had  previously. 

1643.  —  A  PALISADE  was  built  to  protect  New  Amsterdam  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 

They  had  been  goaded  by  iiyustice  to  attempt  revenge.  A  peace  was  made, 
but  it  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  the  colony  came  near  being  destroyed. 
Only  three  boweries,  or  fiurms,  remained  on  Manhattan,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
straw  huts  clustered  about  the  fort,  which  was  itself  in  an  almost  ruinous  condi- 
tion. Provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  the  cattle  were  in  danger  of 
starving. 

1643.  —  Calvert  having  gone  to  England,  left  the  government 
of  Maryland  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  the  Isle  of  Kent, 
Giles  Bent 

1643,  May  19.  —  The  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Haven  colonies  formed  an  alliance  under  the  title  of 
the  United  Colonies  op  New  England. 

Each  one  of  the  colonies  uniting  was  to  remain  independent  as  regards  its 
internal  affairs,  but  was  to  submit  matters  of  joint  interest  to  the  control  of  com- 
missioners, who  were  selected  two  from  each  colony.  The  theological  basis  of  this 
union  is  shown  in  the  facts  that  the  union  was  intended  and  desired  to  be  only 
among  those  who  thought  in  iho  same  way  in  matters  of  dogmatic  religious 
belief,  and  that  the  members  of  the  commission  were  required  to  be  members  of 
the  church.  The  four  colonies  at  this  time  had  a  population  of  twenty-four 
thousand,  living  in  thirty-nine  towns.  The  commissioners  from  Plymouth  were 
Edward  Winslow  and  William  Collier;  from  Connecticut,  John  Haynes  and 
Edward  Hopkins;  from  New  Haven,  Theophilus  Eaton  and  Thomas  Greyson; 
from  Saybrook,  George  Fenwfck;  and  from  Masslichusetts,  John  Winthrop, 
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Thomas  Dudley,  and  Simon  Bradstreeti  of  the  magistrates ;  Edward  Gibbons  and 
William  Tyng,  of  the  deputies,  and  William  Hathome,  the  treasurer.  The  article! 
vere  signed  in  Boston.  The  delegates  from  Plymouth  not  having  authority  to 
sign,  reported  the  articles  to  their  general  court,  which  submitted  them  to  the 
towns,  and  on  their  ratification  empowered  the  delegates  to  affix  the  seal  of  the 
colonj.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  contained  in  a  preamble  and  eleven 
articles.  The  formation  of  this  confederacy  was  made  the  basis  of  a  charge 
against  the  colonies  that  they  were  aiming  at  sovereignty.  The  chief  cause  of 
it  was,  however,  the  necessity  for  uniting  in  the  common  defence  against  tlie 
Indians,  who  were  combining  for  the  extirpation  of  the  colonies.  Tliis  statement 
bj  Edward  Winslow,  who  was  sent  to  England  in  their  defence,  was  received  as. 
saUifiictory  by  the  Lords  of  Trade. 

The  colonies  were  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  French,  who  were 
eiten^ng  their  settlements,  and  by  the  Indians,  who  were,  from  their  more  kindly 
treatment  by  the  French,  inclined  the  rather  to  be  friendly  with  them  than  with 
the  English.  The  Butch  settlements  were  also  encroaching  upon  tlie  southwest; 
and  tiiese  causes  combined  to  put  into  practical  operation  tliis  union,  wliich  had 
been  talked  of  for  some  time  previously.  All  war  expenses  were  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  male  inhabitants.  Fugitive  criminals  and  runaway  servants 
were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  settlements  in  Maine  were  not  admitted  **  because 
the  people  there  ran  a  different  course  both  in  their  ministry  and  civil  administra- 
tion;'* and  the  same  objection,  even  in  greater  degree,  prevented  the  admission 
of  the  settlements  of  Rhode  Island. 

1643,  October  8.  —  The  settlers  at  Warwick  surrendered  to  an 
armed  force  sent  against  them  from  Massachusetts,  and  were 
cuTied  as  prisoners  to  Boston. 

Theological  disputes  were  the  foundation  of  the  trouble ;  the  charge  brought 
against  them  in  their  trial  before  the  general  court  was  heresy  and  sedition,  and 
fliey  were  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  irons  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court, 
and  were  distributed  for  safe-keeping  among  tlie  various  towns,  but  were  next 
year  banished.  Eventually  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Parliament  Com- 
missioners of  Foreign  Plantationsi  Grorton  going  to  England  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  were  reinstated. 

1643.  —  An  act  passed  the  parliament  of  England  exempting 
irom  all  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  all  supplies  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  colonies,  and  all  colonial  'produce  exported  to 
England* 

This  law  was  confirmed  in  a  modified  form,  and  became  a  few  years  after  the 
basis  of  the  Act  of  Navigation. 

1643. — Governor  John  Printo,  who  built  this  year  the  first 
water-mill  at  Mew  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware,  speaking  of  the 
wind-mill  which  the  settlers  had,  siays,  "  It  would  never  work,  and 
was  good  for  nothing." 

The  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  Commissary  Hudde,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Swedish  colony,  reported  that 
Priatz  built  a  "  strong  house  "  at  a  place  called  Hingsessing  by  the  savages,  and 
**  about  half  a  mOe  further  in  the  woods  constructed  a  mill,  on  a  kill  wliich  runs 
lato  the  sea,  not  far  to  tlie  south  of  Matinnekonk"  (now  Tinicum).    The  site  of 
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this  mill,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania,  is  now  known  to  haye  been  on  the  Darbj 
road,  the  oldest  highway  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Blue  BcU  tavern,  where  the 
holes  in  the  rocks,  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  ftamcwork,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  stream  upon  which  it  was  built,  is  Cobb's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby 
Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tinicum.  At  the  mouth  of  Salem  Creek,  a  fort 
called  Elsenberg  commanded  the  channel,  and  forced  all  vessels  passing  to  sub- 
mit to  an  examination.  Near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington  was  a  trading-station 
called  Christina;  wliile  another  fort,  on  an  island  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, was  called  New  Gottenburg. 

1648.  —  The  code  of  laws  in  Virginia  waa  revised. 

The  former  ones  were  generally  continued,  and  others  added.  The  ministers 
were  made  subject  to  suspension  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  to  removal  by 
the  assembly.  The  Church  of  England  was  to  be  conformed  to,  and  the  liturgy 
to  be  used  by  all  the  ministers.  **  Non-conformists  "  were  to  be  compelled  by 
the  governor  and  council  **to  depart  the  colony  with  all  conveniency.**  No 
popish  recusant  is  to  hold  office,  and  all  popish  priests  to  be  sent  away  within  five 
days  after  their  arrival.  Shooting  or  travelling  on  Sunday  were  fined.  The 
vestries  were  empowered  to  excuse,  for  poverty,  firom  the  pa3rment  of  the  **  colony 
levy,"  laid  annually  by  the  assembly  to  pay  the  colonial  expenses.  Conveyances 
of  land  were  to  be  registered,  and  compensation  for  improvements  was  to  be 
made  to  settlers  displaced  by  a  superior  title.  Every  planter  was  to  fence  in 
his  crops.  Servitude  as  a  punishment  was  abolished.  To  deal  with  servants, 
without  the  consent  of  the  master,  was  made  criminal.  To  sell  powder  or  shot 
to  the  Indians  incurred  forfeiture  of  one's  estate.  County  courts  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  assembly,  were  to  be  held  in  each  county  every  two 
months.  Appeals  lay  to  the  quarter  courts,  and  thence  to  the  assembly.  Juries 
were  allowed.  Lawyers'  fees  were  limited,  and  doctors  could  be  called  on  to 
state  the  cost  of  their  remedies.  All  suits  for  debts  out  of  the  colony,  except 
for  goods  imported,  were  indefinitely  postponed.  Money  debts  were  not  recover- 
able. The  governor  was  assured  for  the  year  two  shillings  firom  each  tithable  in 
the  colony,  to  be  paid  in  com,  wheat,  malt,  beef,  pork,  cheese,  geese,  chickens, 
butter,  turkeys,  hens,  pigs,  at  stated  prices. 

1643,  November  3.  —  Parliament  appointed  a  board  to  regu- 
late colonial  affairs. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  appointed  "  governor  in  chief  and  lord  high  admi- 
ral of  all  those  islands  anH  plantations  inhabited,  planted,  and  belon^^ng  to  any 
of  his  Majesty's,  the  King  of  England's  subjects,  within  the  bounds  and  iq>on  the 
coast  of  America."  He  was  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  five  peers  and 
twelve  members  of  the  commons,  and  had  the  right  *'  to  provide  for,  order  and 
dispose  all  things  which  they  shall  firom  time  to  time  find  most  fit  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  well  governing,  securing,  strengthening,  and  .preserving  of  the  said 
plantations."  They  had  also  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  but  could  depute  to 
the  inhaabitnts  of  any  of  the  colonies  ai^  of  their  powers. 

1644,  March  7.  — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted 
the  '*  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron- Works,"  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  making  iron  for  twenty-one  years,  provided  that 
within  two  years  they  made  enough  iron  for  the  use  of  the 
country. 
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They  were  also  g^nted  the  use  of  any  six  places,  not  already  granted,  provided 
thej  set  up  within  ten  years  a  fhmace  and  forge  in  each  place,  "and  not  a 
bloomery  onely."  The  undertakers  and  their  agents  were  freed  from  all  public 
charges,  their  stock  was  not  to  be  taxed,  and  they  and  their  workmen  were  free 
from  trainings. 

This  company  had  been  formed  in  England.  Its  purpose  was  to  work  the  bog 
ore  which  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  upon  the  coast  of  New  England. 
Samples  of  the  ore  from  the  ponds  of  Saugus  had  been  carried  to  England  by  Mr. 
Bridges  in  1643,  and  with  the  assistance  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  gone  to 
Englsnd  before  him,  the  company  was  formed,  and  a  thousand  pounds  advanced 
for  prosecuting  the  work,  with  which  and  a  body  of  workmen,  Mr.  Winthrop 
returned  to  New  England.  The  first  works  were  constructed  at  Lynn,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Saugus,  near  a  chain  of  small  ponds,  and  the  village  was  called 
Himmersmith,  from  the  former  home  of  some  of  the  workmen  from  England. 
Other  vorks  were  constructed  at  Braintree.  Those  at  Lynn  in  1677  became  the 
property  of  Samuel  Appleton. 

1644,  March  13.  —  The  general  court,  sitting  at  Portsmoutb, 
Bhode  Island,  changed  the  name  of  Aquedneck  to  *'  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes,  or  Rhode  Island." 

1644,  March  14.  —  A  charter  was  obtained  by  Roger  Williams 
from  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
entitled  "  The  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  in  the 
Narragansett  Bay  in  New  England." 

The  Long  Parliament  was  in  authority  in  England,  the  king  having  fled,  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the  title  of  Gov- 
«nor-in-Chief  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  colonics.  In  going  over,  Williams 
had  been  forced  to  go  to  New  Amsterdam  and  take  a  ship  to  Holland,  as  he 
fetred  arrest  in  Boston. 

1644.  —  The  Massachusetts  assembly  granted  an  act  of  incor- 
poration to  the  ship-builders,  as  follows :  "  For  the  better  building 
of  shipping  it  is  ordered  that  there  be  a  company  of  that  trade, 
according  to  the  manner  of  other  places,  with  power  to  regulate 
the  building  of  ships,  and  to  make  such  orders  and  laws  among 
themselves  as  may  conduce  to  the  public  good." 

1644.  —  Calvert  returned  from  England,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  rebellion,  went  to  Virginia. 

There  is  obscurity  concerning  affairs  in  the  colony  during  a  year  or  two,  since 
the  records  were  destroyed  by  Claybome,  who  had  taken  forcible  repossession  of 
the  Ifle  of  Kent,  and  Captain  Ingle,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  rebellion. 

1644,  April.  —  The  Indians  attacked  the  settlements  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Fire  hundred  persons  were  killed  at  the  first  onslaught.  It  took  place  the  day 
^efcre  a  fast  appointed  for  the  good  success  of  the  king.  A  ship  was  sent  to 
Boston  for  a  aapply  of  powder,  which  the  general  court  revised  to  give.  A  war 
^  two  years'  duration  began  with  the  Indians,  of  the  details  of  which  but  little 
ti  knoviL 
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1644.  —  Prom  the  accounts  it  seems  that  the  settlement  of  New 
Netherlands  had  cost  the  company  more  than  half  a  million  of 
guilders  ($200,000)  more  than  the  receipts. 

1644  —  In  June,  two  inspectors  of  linen  and  woollen  yarn  were 
appointed  in  each  town  in  Connecticut,  with  authority  to  judge 
and  determine  the  price  the  weavers  should  receive  for  their 
yarn. 

The  weavers  were  also  empowered  to  retain  their  yam  until  they  received  their 
pay  for  it. 

1644.  —  Two  vessels,  loaded  with  tobacco  and  beaver-skins, 
were  sent  home  from  the  Swedish  settlement  on  the  Delaware. 

A  church  was  built  at  New  Gottcnburg,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  worship  estab- 
lished, and  John  Campanius  settled  as  minister. 

The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  although  tliey  disagreed  among  themselves,  united  in 
shutting  the  English  from  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  A  vessel  from  Bosti)D, 
fitted  out  to  explore  the  Delaware  in  search  for  the  interior  lakes,  which  had  been 
heard  of  as  the  home  of  the  beaver,  had  great  difficulty  in  passing  the  Swedish 
fort,  and  was  so  closely  watched  by  a  Dutch  and  Swedish  vessel,  that  it  had  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  and  return. 

1644.  —  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
headed  a  company  who  settled  New  London,  Connecticut. 

New  London  has  the  best  harbor  on  Long  Island  Sound,  being  three  milea 
long,  defended  at  the  entrance  by  Fort  Trumbull.  This  fort  has  been  rebuilt 
since  1840,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

1644.  —  On  account  of  "divers  inconveniences,"  and  ''ac- 
counting it  wisdom  to  follow  the  laudable  practice  of  other  states, 
who  had  laid  groundworks  for  government,"  it  was  ordered  in 
Massachusetts  that  the  magistrates  and  deputies  should  sit 
apart,  remaining  separate  but  co-ordinate  and  coequal  branches, 
the  assent  of  both  bodies  being  necessary  to  make  a  law. 

1644.  —  In  New  York,  the  Director-General  Kieft  and  his  coun- 
cil laid  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  beer  and  other  liquors,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  furs. 

It  was  strenuously  resisted. 

1644,  September.  —  The  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies, 
at  their  third  meeting  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  forbade  the  fitting 
out  of  any  volunteer  piilitary  expedition  without  their  consent. 

La  Tour  had  again  visited  Boston  to  apply  for  aid,  which  was  not  granted. 
The  magistrates  wrote  to  D'Aulney,  in  answer  to  a  comnmnication  fh>m  him, 
that  the  nid  La  Tour  had  obtained  at  Boston  had  not  been  fitted  out  **  by  any 
counsel  or  act  of  permission**  of  the  colony,  and  offering  redress  if  he  could 
show  he  had  been  injured.  In  October,  an  agreement  was  made  with  an  agent 
of  D*Aulney,  who  visited  Boston,  for  mutual  peace  and  trade,  the  agreement  to 
be  ratified  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies. 

1644;  November  8. — The  Plymouth  colony  sent  a  messenger 
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to  Aqnedneck,  forbidding  the  government  there  from  exercising 
any  authority,  since  the  territory  lay  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  mesaage  was  delivered,  but  with  no  result. 

1644,  November  13.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
granted  the  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the  Iron- Work  three 
years  for  finishing  their  works,  provided  the  colonists  might  be- 
come proprietors  by  paying  within  a  year  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  an  allowance  for  the  one  thousand  pounds  already 
spent,  and  that  they,  ^'  with  all  expedition,  prosecute  said  works 
to  good  perfection,  as  well  the  finery  and  forge  as  the  furnace, 
which  is  already  set  up,  so  that  the  country  may  be  furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  barr  iron  for  their  use  at  j£20  per  ton." 

1645.  —  In  the  spring,  a  war  commenced  between  the  Narra- 
gansett  and  Mohegan  Indians. 

Connecticut  and  New  Haven  sent  troops  to  help  the  Mohegans,  tiieir  allies, 
and  Massachusetts  sent  a  letter  to  the  Narragansetts,  requiring  them  to  desist  from 
the  war.  A  second  time  messengers  were  sent  to  both  tribes,  demanding  them  to 
tend  representatives  to  Boston,  to  settle  their  dispute.    The  attempt  failed. 

1645,  May  14.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  an 
order  designed  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

It  advised  **  aU  towns  in  general,  and  every  one  within  the  jurisdiction,"  to  aid 
m  "  the  preservation  and  increase  of  such  sheep  as  they  have  already,  as  also  to 
procnre  more  with  all  convenient  speed  into  the  several  towns,  by  all  such  lawful 
w^  and  means  as  Grod  shall  put  into  their  hands."  One  person  was  to  be  ap- 
pomted  in  each  town  to  take  the  names,  and  return  them  by  the  seventh  next  month 
to  Mayor  Gibson,  "who  wiU  buy  ewe  sheep  at  the  rate  of  40  shillings  apiece." 
And  fiirther,  it  *'  is  desired  that  those  having  friends  hi  England  desiring  to  come, 
would  write  them  to  bring  as  many  sheepe  as  convenient  with  them." 

1645,  August  19.  —  The  United  Colonies  declared  war  against 
the  Narragansetts. 

They  now  sued  for  peace,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Boston,  where  peace  was 
srraaged;  the  Narragansetts  having  to  pay  two  thousand  fkthoms  of  wampum 
vidun  two  years,  in  four  instalments,  and  give  up  their  claim  to  the  Fequot  tcrri- 
tsfy.    Hottage*  were  required  from  tiiem  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms. 

1645,  October.  —  A  charter  was  granted  the  Company  of 
Undertakers  for  the  Iron- Works,  and  furnished  with  the  public 
seal  of  the  colony,  was  made  out  and  delivered  them. 

It  confirmed  aU  their  privileges  for  twenty-one  years,  giving  them  the  monopoly 
ht  making  iron  and  managing  all  the  iron  mines  they  might  discover ;  granting  them 
aU  waste  lands  unappropriated,  with  the  uso  of  aU  timber  and  wood,  clay,  &c. 
They  were  allowed  to  export  to  all  but  enemies. 

1646. — The  Patroon's  saw-mills,  near  Albany,  New  York,  were 
piaeed  under  the  charge  of  Barent  Pieterse  Eoeymans,  who  was 
ciBed  **  the  miller/'  and  had  had  charge  of  the  grist-mill. 
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He  and  his  partner,  Jan  Gerritscn,  were  allowed  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilden 
a  year  each  for  board,  and  three  stivers  a  cut  for  every  plank  sawed.  In  16471 
when  he  left  the  service,  he  had  sawed  between  three  and  four  thousand  boards. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  time,  it  appears  that  the  wages  of  day  laborers  at  this 
time  were  one  florin  to  one  florin  ten  stivers  (40  to  50  cents)  a  day ;  carpenters, 
two  florins  (80  cents)  ;  plank  cost  one  florin  ten  stivers  to  one  florin  sixteen  stivers 
each ;  and  palisades,  then  greatly  in  demand,  fifteen  florins  a  thousand. 

1645. — A  TAX  imposed  by  Governor  Kieft  and  his  council,  at 
New  Amsterdam,  upon  beer,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
brewers  of  that  settlement. 

They  maintained  that  the  tax  was  illegal,  being  laid  by  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  eight  men  who  represented  the  commons. 
Tliis  dispute,with  others,  caused  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Kieft,  were  ended 
only  by  a  change  in  the  administration. 

1645.  —  The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  enacted  "that  the 
election  of  every  vestry  be  in  the  power  of  the  major  part  of  the 
parishioners." 

1645. — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  imposed  a  duty  of 
ten  shillings  a  butt  on  Spanish  wine. 

This  revenue  was  designed  for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  fortifications, 
and  the  harbor  defences.  The  next  spring  eight  hundred  butts  of  wine,  imported 
in  ignorance  of  the  duty,  arrived.  The  merchants  petitioned  to  have  it  remitted. 
The  court  remitted  one  half  of  it,  and  the  forfeiture  of  such  portions  as  had  been 
sold.    The  merchants  still  refusing  to  submit,  the  best  wines  were  seized. 

1645. — Another  grist-mill  was  erected  in  Newbury,  Massachu- 
setts, a  committee  having  been  empowered  to  procure  a  mill  to 
"  grynde  the  corne,"  and  an  appropriation  having  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  twenty  pounds,  in  merchantable  pay,  ten  acres  of 
upland  and  six  of  meadow,  with  freedom  from  all  rates  for  seven 
years. 

1645.  —  D'Aulney  captured  St.  John's  in  a  second  attack. 

The  first  had  been  repulsed  bv  Madame  La  Tour,  who,  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence, defended  the  place.  D'Aulney,  thus  in  possession,  confiscated  a  ship  from 
Boston,  wliich  had  been  sent  to  St.  John's  to  supply  La  Tour  with  provisions. 
The  men  he  sent  back,  with  complaints  of  bad  faith,  and  threats  of  revenge. 
La  Tour  estimated  his  loss  at  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  was  ruined,  together  with 
some  Boston  merchants,  who  had  advanced  him  money,  taking  a  mortgage  on  his 
fort  as  security.  He  visited  Boston  to  get  farther  aid,  which  the  general  court 
refused. 

1646,  Mat  6. — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted 
a  patent  to  Joseph  Jenks,  for  fourteen  years,  for  the  making  of 
engines  for  mills,  to  go  by  water,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch 
of  work  than  formerly. 

**  Also  for  the  making  of  scythes  and  other  edged  tools  with  anew  invented  saw- 
mill, that  things  may  be  afibrded  cheeper  than  formerly,  &c.,  yet  so  as  power  is 
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ttill  left  to  restrain  the  exportation  of  8uch  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  the 
prices  thereof,  if  occasion  so  require." 

JosEFH  Jbhks  was  a  workman  from  Hammersmith,  England.  He  made  tlie 
Brtt  casting,  a  small  iron  pot,  erer  made  in  this  country.  It  was  cast  in  the  works 
tt  Ljnn,  and  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Hudson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  lands  on  the  Saugus  River,  where  the  works  were  erected. 
Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Lynn,  says  it  was  '*  handed  down  in  the  family  ever 
iince."  Jenks's  descendants  have  been  distinguished  in  the  industrial  and  me- 
chanicsl  history  of  the  counti^r.    He  died  in  1683. 

1646.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that  the 
five  or  seven  or  more  men  "  which  are  selected  for  prudential 
afiairs  in  certain  towns,  should  have  power  to  end  causes  under 
"twenty  shillings." 

1646,  June.  — The  Narragansetts  failed  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
wampum. 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  coUect  it,  until  in  1650  it  was  collected  by  an 
anned  force,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Atherton. 

1646,  September.  —  D'AuIney  sent  agents  to  Boston  to  treat 
with  the  colony. 

With  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  after  much  negotiation,  it  was 
agreed  to  forget  the  past  and  remain  friends  in  the  f\iture. 

1646.  —  The  united  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  built 
and  equipped  a  vessel,  carrying  ten  guns  and  forty  men,  to  cruise 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  to  guard  the  commerce  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam. 

This  was  the  first  regular  cruiser  employed  by  the  colonies. 

1646,  Novembeb  4.  —  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  forbade 
the  exportation  of  raw  hides,  skins,  felt,  or  unwrought  leather, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 

The  furs  or  skins  of  wild  animals  were  excepted. 

1646. — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  pcLSsed  an  act  for 
encoura^ng  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  of 
whom  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  tribes  in  New 
England. 

John  Eliot  began  his  missionary  work  among  them. 

1646.  —  A  Franciscan  missionary  station  was  established  on 
the  Penobscot,  under  the  patronage  of  D'Aulney. 

A  message  being  sent  to  Quebec  for  a  missionary,  the  Jesuit  Dreuillettes 
aocompanied  them  on  their  return  down  the  Kennebec,  and  on  his  fitvorable 
report  a  Jesuit  station  was  established. 

1646.  —  Peace  was  made  with  the  Indians  by  the  Virginia 
assembly. 

The  Tndians  ceded  all  the  land  between  the  James  and  York  rirers,  and  no 
lafian  was  to  come  south  of  York  River,  under  pain  of  death. 
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1646.  —  Calvert  returned  from  Virginia  with  an  armed  force, 
and  re-established  his  authority. 

He  caUed  an  assembly,  and  declared  martial  law,  and  an  embargo.  Hill,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  by  the  council,  resigned  on  condition  of  receiTing 
his  fees  for  his  term  of  office. 

1646, — The  West  India  Company  transferred  the  governorship 
of  New  Amsterdam  to  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  who  had  been  gov- 
ernor of  Cura9oa. 

The  restrictions  on  trade  to  the  New  Netlierlands  were  removed,  New  Amster- 
dam remaining  the  only  port  of  entry. 

The  colonists  had  the  sole  use  of  any  minerals  discovered  by  them,  without  any 
duty  or  impost,  for  ten  years.  After  this  they  were  to  pay  the  Company  one  tenth 
of  tlie  proceeds. 

1646.  —  A  NEW  mill  was  erected  at  Beverwyck. 

"The  mill  situated  on  the  fifth  kill,  being  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Patroon 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonic,  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  repair,  or  unfit 
to  be  worked,  either  by  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  or 
the  high  water,  or  otherwise ;  beside,  being  out  of  the  way,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  inhabitants,"  a  contract  was  made  with  Pieter  Comelissen,  the  millwright,  to 
erect  a  horse-mill,  which  he  was  to  complete  for  three  hundred  florins,  the  agent  , 
of  the  Patroon  ftimishing  materials  and  horses  at  their  joint  expense.  Cor- 
nelissen,  when  it  was  completed,  was  to  work  one  day  for  himself  and  one  day 
for  the  Patroon,  receiving  one  rix  dollar  a  day  for  himself,  and  an  equal  share 
of  tlie  profits.  If  another  miU  became  necessary,  he  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
building  it 

1646,  November  16.  —  Governor  Winthrop  wrote:  "Here  ar- 
rived yesterday  a  Dutch  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  salt,  sent  by  Mr.  Onge,  from  Lisbon,  so 
as  salt  was  abated  in  a  few  hours  from  thirty-six  to  sixteen  a 
hogshead,  we  look  to  it  as  a  singular  providence  and  testimony 
of  the  Lord's  care  of  us." 

In  the  history  of  the  country  there  have  frequently  been  periods  of  great  scarcity 
of  salt,  and  the  price  has  risen  as  high  as  twelve  dollars  a  bushel.  Even  to-day, 
despite  the  peculiarly  favorable  natural  advantages  the  country  epjoys  for  obtain- 
ing a  sufilcient  supply  at  a  cheap  rate,  we  do  not  make  more  than  about  a  half  of 
the  supply  necessary,  and  are  forced  to  depend  upon  importation  for  the  rest. 

1647.  —  The  first  rice  grown  in  this  country  was  planted  in 
Virginia,  by  Sir  William  Berkeley. 

From  half  a  bushel  of  seed  he  raised  a  first  crop  of  sixteen  bushels. 

1647.  —  The  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  an  act  ordering 
that  every  township  of  fifty  householders  should  appoint  a 
teacher,  whose  salary  should  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  by 
the  town,  as  *'  ye  prudentials  of  ye  towne  shall  appoint." 

1647,  Mat  19.  —  Delegates  from  the  four  towns  of  Providence, 
Portsmouth,  Newport,  and  Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island,  elected  for 
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&e  purpose,  met  at  Portsmouth,  adopted  the  charter,  and  organ- 
ized the  govermnent  under  it. 

John  Coggeshall  was  chosen  president  of  the  proTince,  with  one  assistant  chosen 
from  each  town.  A  preamble  and  bill  of  riglits,  together  with  a  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  were  adopted.  The  preamble  declares  "  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment established  in  Providence  Plantations  is  Democratical,  that  is  to  say,  a  gov- 
ernment held  by  the  free  and  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
free  inhabitants ; "  religious  freedom  was  guaranteed ;  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
I&njwas  accepted,  with  the  proviso,  ''such  and  so  far,  as  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  our  place  will  admit ; "  burglary  was  punishable  with  deatli,  except  where 
the  offender  was  under  fourteen,  or  was  poor  and  committed  the  crime  from 
hunger;  a  solemn  profession,  or  testimony,  was  allowed  in  place  of  an  oath; 
marriage  was  made  a  civil  contract;  the  property  of  intestates  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  town  council  to  the  heirs  at  law ;  every  man  was  required  to  keep 
a  bow  and  four  arrows,  and  practise  with  them.  The  code  ended  thus :  ''  and 
otherwise  tlian  thus  what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men  may  walk  as  their  con- 
sciences persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God ;  and  let  the  saints  of 
^  Most  High  walk  in  this  colony  without  molestation,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
their  God,  forever  and  ever.** 

1647.  —  An  epidemic  inflnenza  prevailed  in  New  England. 

It  attacked  the  Indians,  French,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  English,  and  proved 
&tal,  especiaUy  in  cases  where  bleeding  and  purging  were  employed  as  remedies. 

1647.  —  Two  petitions  wore  sent  from  Boston  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary CommisBioDers  for  the  plantations,  praying  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  religions  liberty  of  belief  was  then  called,  and 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  parliamentary  governor. 

It  was  dangerous  to  attempt  to  protest  against  the  theocratic  government.  A 
movement  of  the  same  kind  in  Plymouth  had  been  proposed  in  the  assembly,  but 
Governor  Bradford  had  refused  to  put  it  to  vote.  In  Boston  the  signers  to  a 
petition  to  the  court  were  arrested  and  placed  in  irons  until  they  "  humbled  "  them- 
$elre8.  Child,  one  of  the  chief  movers,  with  others,  was  heavily  fined.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  the  petitions  by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners. 

1647.  —  The  term  "  selec.tmen  *'  is  first  nsed  in  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts. 

1647.  —  Calvert  obtained  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Kent. 

He  died  soon  after.  Before  his  death,  by  a  power  of  attorney,  he  appointed 
Tbomaa  Green  his  successor,  who  called  an  assembly  and  proclaimed  an  amnesty. 

1647.  —  Peter  Stuyvesant  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam,  under 
appointment  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  as  director- 
general  of  New  Netherlands. 

During  the  Dutch  possession  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  aristocratic  form  of 
Bmnidpal  government  prevailed,  and  was  the  chief  cause  for  the  popular  discon- 
tent In  New  Amsterdam,  the  director  and  schout-fiscal,  an  officer  combining  the 
powers  of  attorney-general  and  sherilT,  acted  as  magistrates.  The  Company 
owned  slaves,  who  were  allowed  farms,  and  to  compound  their  service  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  stipulated  amount  of  produce,  though  this  provision  did  not  apply  to 
fteir  children,  who  still  remained  slaves. 
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1647.  —  Wine  was  made  in  Virginia  by  a  Captain  Brocas.  In 
this  year  both  flax  and  hemp  were  grown,  spun,  and  wove,  in 
Virginia,  by  Captain  Matthews. 

1647.  —  The  making  of  lime,  bricks,  and  tiles  are  mentioned  as 
occupations  pursued  at  this  time  in  New  England. 

1647,  October  18.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
granted  an  act  of  incorporation  to  the  shoemakers  and  the  coop- 
ers of  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  with  power  to  regulate  the  tiade 
for  four  years. 

Johnson,  in  his  Wonder-tporktng  Providences  says  of  the  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers, "  tliey  have  kept  tlleir  men  to  their  stander  hitherto,  almost  doubling  the 
price  of  their  commodities)  according  to  the  rate  they  were  sold  for  in  England, 
and  yet  the  plenty  of  leather  is  beyond  what  they  had  there,  counting  the  number 
of  the  people,  but  the  transportation  of  boots  and  shoes  to  foreign  parts  hath 
vented  all,  however."  He  gives  also  a  list  of  other  trades,  as  card-makers  (for 
wool),  glovers,  pelt-mongers,  furriers,  taUors,  and  others,  who  had  **  orderly 
turned  to  their  trade." 

1648,  August.  —  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  to  his  son:  "The 
iron  work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now  about  seven 
tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  out  of  that  brown  earth  which  lies 
under  the  bog  mine." 

This  was  concerning  the  works  at  Braintree,  which  also  belonged  to  the  Com- 
pany. The  want  of  money  in  circulation  was  the  chief  cause  which  led  the 
enterprise  to  pass  into  other  hands.  To  an  application  for  assistance  the  general 
court  replied  in  1646,  "if  your  iron  may  not  be  had  heere  without  ready  money, 
what  advantage  will  that  be  to  us  if  wee  have  no  money  to  purchase  it." 

1648.  —  A  SYNOD  of  the  churches  of  New  England,  sitting  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  completed  its  deliberations. 

It  formed  the  New  England  Platform,  which  it  recommended,  with  the  West- 
minster confession  of  faith  to  the  general  court  and  the  churches.  It  was  a  full 
sanction  of  the  theocratic  system  of  government. 

1648.  —  The  Mohawks  attacked  the  Jesuit  missions  among  the 
Hurons. 

Daniel,  their  founder,  was  killed ;  Brebeuf  and  Lalamand  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  others  slaughtered.  The  missions  were  broken  up.  Moliawk  war  parties 
penetrated  even  to  the*  St.  Lawrence,  and  Quebec  was  not  considered  safe.  The 
war  continued  for  some  years. 

1648.  —  In  New  Amsterdam,  clapboards,  lime,  and  stone  were 
placed  on  the  free  list,  in  order  to  encourage  the  erection  of  a 
better  class  of  buildings. 

1648. — Father  Rageneau,  in  his  letter  to  the  Superior  at  Paris, 
mentions  Niagara. 

1648.  —  A  MILL  and  fort  upon  Kent  Isle,  Maryland,  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  torn  down  this  year,  "  on  account  of  war  with  all 
the  Indians  near  it,  not  worth  the  keeping." 
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1648,  March.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  enacted 
concerning  salt :  — 

"That  upon  treaty  with  Mr.  Winthrop,  touching  the  making  of  salt  out  of  meer 
aalt  water,  for  the  use  of  the  country,  it  is  apprehended  and  asserted  by  both  par- 
ties, that  for  incouragement  of  the  said  worke,  being  of  so  general  concernment, 
it  is  enacted  by  authority  of  this  Court,  that  for  so  many  families  or  households 
as  are  resident  within  tliis  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Winthrop  shall  be  paid  after  the  next 
hinrest,  so  many  bushels  of  wheate  or  of  other  come  and  whcate  to  the  value  of 
wfaeate,  yet  so  as  the  one  half  of  it  be  in  wheate  certaine,  upon  the  delivery  of 
60  many  bushels  of  good  white  salt  at  Boston,  Charles  Towne,  Salem,  Ipswich, 
and  Salsbury,  to  be  received  and  paid  for  by  the  commissioners  for  public  rates 
upon  two  months*  notice  given  by  Mr.  Winthrop.  The  constables  shall  have 
power  to  buy  it.  The  second  year  the  commission  shall  receive  and  pay  for  two 
bushels  of  salt  for  each  family,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  a  bushel,  and  for 
other  two  years,  the  commission  shall  take  of,  and  make  payment  for  two  hundred 
tons  of  salt  at  two  shillings  per  bushel,  at  such  salt  worke  as  said  Mr.  Winthrop 
shall  appoint,  and  he  shall  have  leave  to  erect  works  in  any  place  or  places  in  the 
jurisdiction  not  appropriated." 

The  next  May  the  court  granted  Mr.  Winthrop  three  thousand  acres  of  land 
at  Paquatuck,  the  grant  to  be  void  "provided  he  set  not  up  a  considerable  salte 
worke,  we  meane  to  make  one  hundred  tun  per  annum  of  salt  between  the  capes 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  within  three  years  next  coming." 

1648. —  A  MESSAGE  was  sent  from  the  United  Colonies  to  the 
governor  of  Quebec,  proposing  free  trade. 

No  immediate  answer  was  returned  to  this  first  communication  between  New 
England  and  Canada. 

1648,  September  7.  —  The  settlements  upon  Rhode  Island 
wrote  to  the  New  England  commissioners,  asking  to  be  received 
into  a  union  with  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England. 

They  wished  to  be  received  "in  a  prime  and  perpetual  league  of  friendship 
and  amity;  of  ofence  and  defence,  mutual  advice  and  succor  upon  all  just  occa- 
eioos  for  our  mutual  safety  and  wellfaire,  and  for  preserving  of  peace  among 
oarselwes,  and  preventing  as  much  as  may  bee  all  occasions  of  warr  and  Difer- 
ence.**  The  commissioners  responded  that  they  could  not  listen  to  the  request 
UBtU  the  cUim  that  the  island  was  by  the  Plymouth  patent'  included  in  the  juris- 
diction of  that  colony,  was  allowed. 

1648-  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  an  order 
concerning  pasturing  sheep  upon  the  commons,  and  another 
offering  bounties  for  killing  the  wolves. 

Each  Englishman  was  to  have  at  least  thirty  shillings,  and  Indians  twenty  shil- 
This  premium  to  remain  in  force  for  four  years. 


1648. — Lord  Baltimore  appointed  William  Stone*  a  resident  of 
Virginia,  and  a  zealous  Parliamentarian  and  Protestant,  to  the 
govemorBhip  of  Maryland. 

Stone,  in  his  instructions,  was  obliged  to  tal:e  an  oath  not  to  molest,  on  religious 
groviidf,  any  person  in  the  province  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
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especially  no  Roman  Catholic,  nor  to  make  any  distinction,  for  religion,  in  ap- 
pointments to  office.  He  was  also  forbidden  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  any  laws, 
made  or  to  be  made,  relating  to  religious  matters,  judicature,  or  the  prerogatires 
of  the  proprietary,  without  special  warrant.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  reception 
of  grants  of  land,  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietary  was  exacted  from  the 
settlers. 

1648.  —  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  was 
indicted,  found  guilty,  and  executed  for  witchcraft. 

1649.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  of  toleration. 

The  assembly  was  organized  as  an  upper  and  lower  house.    The  act  commences 
with  decreeing  death  and  forfeiture  o^  estate  against  all  <*who  shall  blaspheme 
Grod,  that  is,  curse  him,  or  shall  deny  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
or  shall  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Godhead 
of  any  of  the  said  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  or 
shall  use  or  utter  any  reproachful  speeches  against  the  Holy  Trinity."    Fines, 
whipping,  and  banishment  were  the  penalties  for  those  who   "shall  utter  any 
reproaclifhl  words  or  speeches  concerning  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  holy 
apostles  or  evangelists."    Fines,  whipping,  and  a  public  apology  were  to  be  the 
punishment  for  calling  any  one  in  the  colony  **  heretic,  schismatic,  idolator,  puri- 
tan, prcsbyterian,  independent,  popish  priest,  Jesuit,  Jesuited  papist,  Lutheran, 
Calvinist,  anabaptist,  antinomian,  barronist,  roundhead,  separatist,  or  other  name 
or  term,  in  a  reproachful  manner,  relating  to  matters  of  religion.**    "The  Sab- 
bath, or  Lord's  day,  called  Sunday,**  was  not  to  be  profaned.    Then  the  section 
providing  that  "for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  the  province, 
and  the  better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and  unity,*'  no  person  professing  to  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  religion,  or  interrupted 
in  his  free  exercise  of  it,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.    The  aset«nibly 
also  recog^zed  the  proprietary's  sole  right  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians, 
whom  it  was  made  felony  to  kidnap  and  sell  as  slaves.    Death,  mutilation,  brand- 
ing, whipping,  fine,  and  banishment  were  the  penalties  for  offences  against  the 
person  or  the  title  of  the  proprietary. 

1649.  —  From  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'A  perfect  description  of 
Virginia/'  published  in  London,  the  following  statements  are 
made. 

There  were  six  public  brew-houses,  but  **  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and 
good.'*  "The  maize  or  Virginia  come  maults  well  for  beer,  and  ripe  In  Are 
months,  set  in  April  or  May."  Good  methegUn  was  made  from  honey.  One 
planter,  from  his  own  crops,  made  twenty  butts  of  cider,  another  fifty  of  perry. 
An  *'  extra  ordinary  and  pleasing  strong  drink**  was  made  from  sweet  potatoes. 

There  were  in  operation  four  wind-mills  and  five  water-mills  for  com,  besides 
many  horse  mills. 

They  had  '*  store  of  bricks  made,  and  houses  and  chimneys  made  of  Bricks, 
and  some  of  wo^d,  high  and  faire,  covered  with  shingall  for  Tyle,  yet  they  bare 
none  that  make  them,  wanting  workmen  in  that  trade ;  the  Brickmakers  haTe  not 
the  art  to  make  it,  it  shrinketh.'* 

The  cattle  of  the  colony  were  estimated  at  twenty  thousand ;  they  had  also  two 
hundred  horses,  three  thousand  sheep,  five  thousand  goats,  and  many  swine. 

Cattle  were  exported  to  New  England ;  and  many  were  killed  to  supply  the 
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shipping,  which  at  Christinas  of  the  year  before  had  amounted  to  ten  from  London, 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven  from  New  England. 

The  population  was  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  English  and  tliree  thousand 
"good  negro  servants."  There  were  twenty  churches,  the  ministers'  livings  aver- 
•  aging  at  least  a  hundred  pounds.  The  western  rivers,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon 
be  explored,  and  a  new  route  to  the  east  be  discovered,  and  **  by  such  a  discovery 
the  planters  of  Virginia  shall  gain  the  rich  trade  of  the  East  Indies,  and  so  cause 
it  to  be  driven  through  tiie  continent." 

1649.  —  A  Puritan  church,  which  had  maintained  itself  in  Vir- 
ginia up  to  this  time,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  colony. 

There  were  a  hundred  and  eighteen  of  them.  The  chief  elder,  Mr.  Durand, 
with  most  of  them,  settled  in  Maryland,  on  the  Severn,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Annapolis,  and  caUed  their  settlement  Providence. 

1649.  —  The  press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  given  to 
the  control  of  Samuel  Green. 

He  bad  come  over  with  Governor  Winthrop's  company,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
eight  years  before  Daye  arrived  in  the  colony.  The  reason  for  tlie  change  in  the 
niperintendence  of  the  press  is  not  known.  Typog^phically,  the  change  was 
bsrdiy  an  improvement.  Both  the  press  and  case  work  of  the  first  books  printed 
bjr  Green  are  very  defective. 

Saxitbl  Grbbk  continued  printing  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died,  aged  87,  in 
170^.  He  was  held  in  great  respect,  and  given  in  Cambridge  several  military  and 
eiric  offices.  After  his  death  there  was  no  printing  done  for  some  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, j^e  had  nineteen  children,  and  some  of  his  descendants,  for  over  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  were  printers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thomas  was 
toccessful  in  coUecting  nearly  one  hundred  books  printed  by  him  in  the  fifty  years 
be  conducted  the  press  at  Cambridge,  including  those  he  issued  in  partnership  with 
Johnson,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  with  his  son. 

1649.  —  The  Massachusetts  legislature  imposed  a  duty  upon  all 
goods  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  the  other  New  England  colo- 
nies, which  entered  Boston. 

It  was  ostensibly  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  forts.  The  next  year  the  com- 
missioners for  the  United  Colonies  protested  against  it. 

1649,  March  26.  —  Governor  Winthrop  died. 

His  age  was  sixty-three.  He  had  been  governor  ten  terms,  and  died  poor,  leav- 
ing a  fbnrth  wife,  with  an  infant  son,  to  whom  the  general  court  voted  two  hundred 
pounds. 

1649.  —  A  CODE  of  laws  for  Massachusetts  was  finished  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

It  had  beefi  drawn  up  by  a  commission,  composed  of  two  magistrates,  two  min- 
iitera,  and  two  persons  chosen  from  the  people  of  each  county.  No  copy  of  it  is 
kaown  to  be  in  existence,  but  its  provisions  are  pretty  well  known.  '*  Stubborn 
*aA  rebellious"  sons  were  condemned  to  death,  and  ** children  above  sixteen, 
vim  curse  or  smite  their  natural  father  or  mother."  The  sale  of  intoxicating 
dnnks,  except  by  licensed  persons,  was  forbidden.  Coxirtship,  without  the  per- 
of  the  maid*s  parents  or  guardians,  was  fined.    In  their  absence,  the 
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permission  of  the  "  nearest  magistrate  "  was  to  be  obtained.     **  Blasphemy  of  the 
true   God"  was  punislied  with  death,  when  made  by   "Christian  or   Pagan." 
Christians,  "within  this  jurisdiction/*  who  sought  to  subvert  "the  Christian  faith 
and  religion  **  by  "  maintaining  any  damnable  heresies,  as  denjing  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  or  resurrection  of  the  body,**  or  "  denying  tliat  Christ  gave  him- 
self a  ransom  for  our  sins,**  "  or  shall  affirm  we  are  not  justified  by  his  death 
and  righteousness,  but  by  the  perfection  of  our  own  works,**  or  shall  "  condemn 
or  oppose  the  baptizing  of  infants,'*  or  shall  "  deny  the  ordinance  of  magistracy, 
or  their  lawful  authority,**  should  be  banished.    Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the  colony,  and  their  second  offence  was  death.    A  year  or  two  afterwards,  deny- 
ing "  the  received  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  infallible  word 
of  God,'*  was  made  death.     A  school  for  reading  and  writing  waa  required  for 
every  town,  and  a  grammar  school  In  every  town  of  a  hundred  householders. 
Tliis  provision  was  made  so  that  the  "true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original** 
Scriptures  might  not  be  "  clouded,*'  and  that  ,"  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  fathers.*'    This  school  law  was  also  enacted  in  Plymouth  and  Con- 
necticut. 

1649.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  confirmed  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  impress  men  for  soldiers. 

The  news  being  received  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  proclamation 
of  Charles  II.  as  king  of  Scotland,  he  was  proclaimed  in  Virginia,  and  the  assembly 
passed  an  act  that  any  one  defending  "  the  late  traitorous  proceedings  against  the 
late  most  excellent  and  now  undoubtedly  sainted  king,**  should  be  prosecuted  as 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  of  his  murder.  To  insinuate  any  doubts  as  to  Charles 
II.  *s  right  to  the  succession  was  made  treaaon,  and  spreading  rumors  tending  to  a 
change  of  government  was  to  be  also  so  treated. 

In  Maryland  the  young  king  was  also  proclaimed. 

1649.  —  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  in  New  Amsterdam,  constituted  a 
board  of  nine  men,  with  powers  similar  to  the  board  of  eight 
created  by  his  predecessor. 

These  boards  were  intended  to  appease  the  popular  discontent  with  the  feudal 
character  of  the  administration.  Van  der  Donck  became  the  leader  of  this  board, 
and  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  States  General  of  Holland,  asking  that  a  burgher 
government  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  Company.  Tliis  document  waa 
signed  by  the  nine  men.  Van  der  Donck  was  arrested  by  Stuynresant  and  ex- 
cluded from  his  seat.  He,  however,  went  to  Holland,  carrying  with  him  a  remon- 
strance concerning  the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  citing  New  England,  where 
"neither  patroons  nor  lords,  nor  princes,  are  known,  but  only  the  people.*' 

1649.  —  Stonington,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  was 
settled. 

In  1807  it  was  incorporated.  On  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  tlie  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  attacked  the  town,  and  for  two  days  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  land,  but  the  militia  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The  town  has 
a  large  coasting-trade,  and  was  formerly  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fish- 
eries. Now  it  carries  on  a  large  manufacturing  business,  being  connected  by  rail- 
roads with  Boston,  New  York,  Providence,  and  New  Haven. 

1649.  —  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
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part  of  Salem,  was  incorporated  as  a  distinct  town,  containing 
aboat  forty-four  families. 

Harblehead,  from  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  was  noted  for  the  enter- 
prise of  its  people  in  the  fisheries.  The  majority  of  its  settlers  were  from  the 
Chflimel  Islands.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  town  was  considered 
the  second  for  wealth  and  population  in  Massachusetts^  It  contributed  a  regiment 
of  one  thousand  men.  During  the  war  of  1812,  the  frigate  Constitution  was  prin- 
dpallj  manned  by  Marblehead  men ;  and  so  large  a  number  of  privateers  went 
from  there  that  the  end  of  the  war  found  five  hundred  of  her  citizens  prisoners  in 
England. 

1650.  —  The  West  India  Company  supplied  each  emigrant  to 
the  New  Netherlands  with  land,  a  house,  tools,  four  cows,  and  as 
many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  restored  in  six  years. 

StOTvesant  and  the  comndssionef  s  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  met 
It  the  House  of  Good  Hope  to  negotiate  their  difi*erences.  The  commissioners 
complained  of  the  Dutch  selling  powder  and  guns  to  the  Indians,  of  their  tariff 
snd  other  things,  principally  the  questions  of  mutual  boundaries,  the  entertain- 
ment of  fugitives,  and  some  specific  actions.  The  questions  were  submitted  to 
fonr  English  arbitrators,  two  of  whom  were  chosen  by  Stuyvesant.  By  their 
award  all  the  eastern  portion  of  Long  Island  was  assigned  to  New  England.  The 
boundary  between  Connecticut  and  New  Netherland  was  to  begin  at  Greenwich 
Bay,  and  run  northerly  twenty  miles  inland,  and  beyond  "as  it  shall  be  agreed," 
but  nowhere  to  approach  the  Hudson  River  nearer  than  ten  miles.  The  Fort  of 
Good  Hope  the  Dutch  retained,  with  the  lands  appertaining  to  it,  while  the  rest  of 
&e  territory  on  the  river  was  given  to  Connecticut.  Both  parties  were  to  sur- 
render fugitives. 

1650.  —  GuLiAN  Van  Rensselaer  experimented  with  wild  in- 
digo seed  near  Albany,  New  York,  and  Augustus  Heerman,  at 
Manhattan. 

1650,  OcTOBEB  3. — Parliament  forbade  all  trade  with  the  rebel- 
lions colonies,  and  authorized  the  capture  of  ships  so  engaged. 

The  other  English  colonies  in  the  Indies  adhered  to  Charles  II.,  as  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had.  Parliament,  now  victorious,  enacted  '*That  in  Virginia  and  in 
direrse  other  places  in  America,  there  are  colonies  which  were  planted  at  the  cost, 
tad  settled  by  the  people  and  by  tlie  authority  of  this  nation,  whicli  are  and  ought 
to  be  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  England ;  that  they  ever  have  been  and 
ought  to  be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are  or  shall  be  made  by  Par- 
hament;  that  diverse  acts  of  rebeUion  have  been  committed  by  many  persons 
inhabiting  Virginia,  whereby  they  have  most  traitorously  usurped  a  power  of  gov- 
tnuneot,  and  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  this  commonwealth.'*  The  council 
of  state  was  authorized  to  send  ships  to  any  of  the  plantations,  and  grant  com- 
cuiaoos  to  enforce  obedience,  and  "  to  grant  pardons  and  settle  governors  in  the 
f«id  islandj,  plantations  and  places,  to  preserve  them  in  peace  until  the  Parliament 
tike  ftuther  orders.**  The  Massachusetts  general  court  protested  against  the 
tppGcatk>n  of  the  claim  made  by  Parliament  to  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the 
edoiues,  to  them. 

1650.  —  A  NEW  edition  of  the  PsalmSf  revised  by  Mr.  Dunster, 
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the  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  by  Mr.  Lyon,  was  issued 
from  the  Cambridge  press,  and  became  the  standard  edition. 

1650,  November.  —  A  town  meeting  was  held  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Winthrop  in  erecting  a  mill 
to  grind  corn,  the  inhabitants  to  undertake  the  "  making  the  dam 
and  heavy  work  to  the  milne." 

For  this  work  six  men  were  to  be  paid  two  shillings,  each|  a  day.  It  was  also 
agreed  '*that  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  set  up  any  other  milne  to  grind  come 
for  the  town  of  Pequett,  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  either  for  the  present,  or 
for  the  future,  so  long  as  Mr.  Winthrop,  or  his  heirs,  do  uphold  the  milne  to  grind 
the  town  come."  The  management  of  this  mill  g^ve  such  dissatisfaction  to  the 
people  that  the  town  complained  to  the  general  court  that  they  were  not  ^'duely 
served  in  the  grinding  of  their  come,  and  were  much  damnified."  The  court,  to 
prevent  '*  disturbance  of  the  peace,"  ordered  Mr.  Rogers  to  give  a  *'  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  mill." 

1650.  —  A  CODE  was  accepted  by  the  general  court  of  Con- 
necticut. 

It  was  compUed  by  Ludlow,  and  waa  much  of  it  copied  from  the  Massachusetts 
code,  housebreaking  and  robbery  the  third  time  being  added  to  the  capital  offences. 
Taking  tobacco  publicly  was  forbidden.  Debtors  could  not  be  put  in  prison  unless 
they  had  concealed  property.  If  the  creditor  required  it,  the  debtor  had  to  pay 
his  debt  by  service,  and  could  be  sold  for  that  purpose,  but  not  **to  any  but  of  the 
English  nation."  This  law  reipained  in  force  into  this  century.  Runaway  ser- 
vants were  to  be  captured  at  the  public  expense.  Trade  with  the  Indians  in  arms 
or  dogs  is  forbidden.  Some  chief  of  the  tribes  near  the  settlement  should  be  held 
responsible  for  depredations  by  his  band ;  and  if  satisfaction  for  them  was  refused, 
tlie  Indians  might  be  seized  and  deUvered  to  the  party  injured,  '*  either  to  servo  or 
to  be  shipped  out  and  exchanged  for  negroes,  as  the  case  wiU  justly  bear." 

1650.  —  It  was  estimated  this  year  that  in  Virginia  a  man  could 
easily  by  hand  process,  make  fifteen  thousand  clapboards  or  pipe- 
staves  in  a  year,  which  were  worth  in  the  colony  four  pounds  a 
thousand,  and  in  the  Canaries  twenty  pounds  a  thousand,  v^hich 
would  make  in  the  lowest  market  sixty  pounds. 

A  saw-mill  was  at  this  time  also  said  to  be  a  great  desideratum,  for  one  driven 
by  water  would  do  the  work  of  twenty  sawyers. 

1650.  —  Charles  II.,  at  Breda,  sent  a  new  commission  to  Berke- 
ley as  governor  of  Virginia,  and  appointed  Sir  William  Davenant 
as  governor  of  Maryland. 

Davenant  was  captured  on  his  way  over  from  France,  with  a  company  of  refugee 
royalists,  by  the  FarUamentary  fleet. 

1651. — Governor  Endicott  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  supply  fuel  for  cop- 
per-smelting works  he  intended  to  erect. 

He  had  discovered  the  copper  in  1648  between  Danvers  and  Topsfleld.  The 
grant  was  given  on  condition  that  the  works  should  be  ready  in  seven  years.  The 
result  did  not  prove  very  successM. 
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1651.  — The  assembly  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  to  encour- 
age the  discovery  of  mines. 

1651.  —  A  LICENSE  was  granted  to  Grovemor  John  Winthrop  to 
work  a  lead  mine  discovered  at  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

ft  is  not  known  if  he  began  operations  that  year  or  not.  In  1852  the  same  mine 
vas  reopened.     The  ore  is  not  abundant,  but  of  a  highly  argentiferous  quality. 

1651. — The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  forbade  the  wearing  of 
gold,  silver,  silks,  laces,  and  other  extravagances,  together  with 
great  boots,  by  those  whom  the  selectmen  considered  unable  to 
afford  it 

1651,  April  3.  —  William  Coddington  obtained  from  the  coun- 
cil of  state  in  England  a  commission  to  govern  the  islands  of 
Bhode  Island  and  Connectictit  during  his  lifetime,  with  a  coun- 
cil of  six,  to  be  named  by  the  people,  and  approved  by  himself. 

He  had  been  chosen  president  of  the  colony  in  164S,  but  liad  never  entered  on 
tbe  office,  and  went  over  to  England  to  obtain  a  separate  charter.  Having  obtained 
\n»  commission,  he  returned  home. 

1651,  October.  —  Roger  Williams  and  John  Clarke  were  sent 
to  England  by  the  colonists  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  Clarke  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  Coddington's  commission,  and  Williams 
t  eonfirmadon  of  the  charter  of  the  settlements.  Not  being  allowed  to  sail  from 
Boston,  they  went  to  Manhattan  to  embark.  Sir  Henry  Vane  being  then  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  council  of  state,  they  obtained  the  recaU  of  Coddington's  commission, 
ind,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  **  of  all  the  priests,  both  Presbyterian  and  In- 
depeadent,"  the  confirmation  of  the  Bhode  Island  charter. 

1661.  —  A  LAW  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  making  it  ob- 
ligatory on  a  church,  before  settling  a  minister,  to  have  the  con- 
sent of  a  council  of  the  neighboring  churches,  and  "  some  of  the 
magistrates." 

It  was  passed  to  justify  the  action  of  the  court  in  fining  the  church  at  Maiden 
for  presuming  to  settie  a  minister  without  consulting  any  but  themselves. 

1651.  —  An  order  was  issued  in  Massachusetts  that  wampum 
should  no  longer  be  received  for  taxes. ' 

The  trade  with  the  Indians  being  tiie  basis  of  this  circulation,  and  the  amount 
of  it  being  increased  by  the  exactions  from  the  Indians,  while  the  trade  with  them 
VIS  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  made  it  depreciate ;  and  as  silver  was 
necessary  to  pay  for  imports,  the  want  of  currency  caused  the  court  to  set  about 
ttie  establishment  of  a  mint. 

1651,  OcTOBEB.  —  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  any  merchandise  into  England  from  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  except  in  English-built  vessels,  owned  in 
Eogiand  or  the  colonies,  and  navigated  by  Englishmen. 

1651.  —  Mebsekgebs  from  Canada  came  to  New  England  to  ask 
aid  in  the  war  with  the  Five  Nations;  which  was  then  raging. 
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They  asked  leave  to  enlist  volunteers,  or  that  the  war  parties  of  the  converted 
Indians  on  the  Penobscot  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  the 
United  Colonies.  The  commissioners  gave  a  civil  ref^isal.  The  messengers  were 
John  Godefroy,  one  of  the  council  of  New  France,  and  Dreuillcttcs,  a  Jesuit 
missionary. 

1652.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  several  acts  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

Flaxseed  was  ordered  distributed  to  each  household,  and  premiums  offered  for 
its  culture.  Two  pounds  of  tobacco  were  given  for  every  pound  of  flax  or  hemp 
prepared  for  the  spindle ;  three  pounds  for  every  yard  of  linen  cloth  a  yard  wide, 
and  five  pounds  for  every  yard  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  province.  Every 
tlthable  person  was  required  to  produce  yearly  two  pounds  of  dressed  hemp  or 
flax,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  Ten  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
offered  for  every  good  liat  of  wool  or  ftir,  or  for  every  dozen  pair  of  woollen  or 
worsted  stockings.  Fifty  pounds  for  every  pound  of  silk  wound,  and  every  owner 
of  a  hundred  acres  was  to  plant  and  fence  in  twelve  mulberry-trees.  No  wool  was 
to  be  exported  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  pound.  The 
bounty  on  silk  was  claimed  by  several  persons.  One  of  these,  Major  Walker,  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  had  seventy  thousand  mulberry  trees  planted. 

1652.  —  The  commissioners  in  command  of  the  parliamentary 
expedition  to  Virginia  deposed  Stone,  the  governor  of  Maryland, 
and  appointed  a  new  council. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  reinstated. 

1652,  March.  —  An  expedition  sent  by  parliament  reached  the 
Chesapeake. 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  five  commissioners,  of  .whom  two  were  Richard 
Bennct  (a  Puritan  emigrant  to  Maryland)  and  William  Claybome,  now  the  treas- 
urer of  Virginia.  It  had  started  in  September  of  the  year  before,  but  had  been 
delayed  by  taking  part  in  the  attack  upon  Barbadoes,  which  had  surrendered  after 
making  an  express  stipulation  tliat  their  assembly  should  alone  possess  tlie  right  to 
levy  taxes.  The  colony  capitulated  without  resistance.  Two  sets  of  articles  were 
signed;  one  with  the  assembly,  and  the  other  with  Berkeley  and  his  council. 
These  last  were  allowed  a  year  to  settle  their  aflairs,  sell  their  property,  and  go 
wliere  they  pleased.  The  articles  with  the  assembly  guaranteed  the  colony  ag^ainst 
any  claim  of  conquest,  or  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  It  granted  the  right  of 
government  by  the  assembly ;  indemnity  for  the  pnst ;  the  security  of  land  grants ; 
the  existing  arrangement  for  fifty  acres  to  each  settler;  the  same  freedom  of  trade 
enjoyed  in  England ;  the  sole  right  of  the  assembly  to  levy  taxes ;  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  a  year ;  and  a  year's  time  for  tliose  who  did  not  wish 
to  subscribe  the  oath  "  to  be  true  and  faithftil  to  the  commonwealth  of  England 
as  it  is  now  established,  without  King  or  House  of  Lords,"  to  arrange  their  aflFUrs. 
These  articles  signed,  Berkeley's  commission  was  declared  void,  an  assembly  "was 
called,  and  Bennet  was  elected  governor,  with  Clayborne  secretary. 

1652.  —  The  first  coinage  was  issued  by  the  mint  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The  issue  was  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences.    In  1G62  an  issue  of 
twopences  was  made.    The  coinage  was  of  silver,  as  fine  as  the  English  issue,  but 
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bj  veigfat  "  tiro  pence  in  the  shilling  of  lets  ralew  than  the  English  coTne."  The 
israe  is  known  as  the  pine-tree  shilling  Arom  this  derice^npon  some  of  the  larger 
coins.  Sixteen  rarieties  of  the  shilling  are  known.  They  all  bear  the  same  date. 
The  dies  were  made  by  Joseph  Jenks,  and  the  coinage  done  by  John  Hull  (a  gold- 
imiUi)  and  Bobert  Sanderson. 

1652.  —  Hezeeiah  Usher,  the  first  bookseller  in  the  United 
States,  began  business  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

m 

1652.  —  In  May,  it  was  ordered  by  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  salt-works  be  set  up  at  Cape  Ann. 

Gape  Ann  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  Mason,  but  was  now  reunited  to 
Msssachnsetts. 

1652.  —  Edward  Bubt  was  granted  permission  to  make  salt  at 
Cape  Ann  by  a  new  method,  "  provided  he  make  it  only  after  his 
new  way." 

His  grant  was  for  ten  jears,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  refnsed  the  use  of 
tvo  islands  near  Salem  for  this  purpose,  *'  as  prejudicial  to  the  town  in  divers 
regards." 

1652.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that  the 
north  boundary  line  of  the  province  should  be  considered  as 
passing  through  a  point  three  miles  north  of  every  part  of  the 
Merrimac,  and  thence  upon  a  straight  line  east  and  west  to 
each  sea. 

1652,  May  18,  —  The  general  court  met  in  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  held  by  the  towns  of  the  Mainland ;  those  of  the  Island  remained  quiet 
trader  the  rule  of  Coddington.  At  tliis  session  a  law  was  passed  against  involun- 
tarf  serritiide.  It  provided  that  no  man  could  be  kept  to  service  longer  than  ten 
jears  ftom  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  under  a  penalty  for  those  holding 
him  of  forty  pounds.  At  this  time  white  men,  as  well  as  negroes  and  Indians, 
were  held  to  involuntary  service ;  and  the  law,  though  its  provision  applied  equally 
to  an,  was  most  probably  intended  not  to  apply  to  negroes. 

1652,  May  19.  —  The  Dutch  were  forbidden  by  the  authorities 
of  Rhode  Island  to  trade  with  the  Indians  within  that  province.  A 
letter  to  this  eflFect  was  sent  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  governor 
of  Manhattan. 

The  war  which  had  begun  between  Holland  and  England  was  the  cause  of  this 
setion.  The  commercial  and  trading  relations  of  Rhode  Island  and  Manhattan 
vere  for  the  time  quite  extensive. 

1652,  October  8.  —  An  order  of  council  was  issued  revoking 
Coddington*8  commission,  and  directing  the  towns  of  Rhode 
Idand  to  again  unite  under  the  charter. 

Tlie  newM  was  brought  from  England  by  William  Dyre,  who  arrived  on  the 
18di  of  February,  1658. 

1652. — William  Coddington,  in  whose  name  the  title  to 
Aqoedneck  stood,  made  a  joint  deed  to  the  purchasers. 
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1652.  — Peter  Stutvesant  buUt  Port  Casimir  on  the  site  of 
Newcastle,  Delaware. 

It  was  within  fire  miles  of  the  Swedish  fort  Christina,  and  was  bailt  to  prerent 
an  intended  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the  New  Englanders. 

1652.  — The  first  forge  built  in  America  was  erected  at  Rayn- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  built  by  James  and  Henry  Leonard,  who  came  from  Monmouthshire, 
England.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  the  numerous  Leonards  who  have  been  so 
extensively  known  in  the  iron  industry  of  the  country. 

1653.  —  JoHANS  Db  Hulter  was  among  the  emigrants  to  the 
New  Netherlands  this  year. 

He  was  called  by  the  Directors  in  Holland  **  an  extraordinary  potter/*  and  the 
provincial  authorities  were  aslced  to  aid  him  in  any  way  they  could.     He  estab- 
lished himself  somewhere  on  the  Hudson,  and  appears  to  have  been  successfhl ; 
for  about  the  time  the  province  passed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English.  Madame 
De  Hulter's  pottery  was  leased  for  eleven  hundred  guilders  a  year,  and  a  ti)e-ki)n 
attached  to  it  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  guilders  ($1460). 
In  Long  Island  the  Dutch  are  said  to  have  made  pottery  equal  to  that  made  at 
Delft.    About  tills  time  the  Directors  refused  to  sanction  grants  the  provindsl 
authorities  had  made  for  potash  works,  salt  works,  brick  and  tile  works,  ami 
others,  using  the  following  language :  "  The  grants  we  not  only  entirely  disap- 
prove, but  require  that  you  will  not  give  one  single  grant  more  hereafter,  as  it  is 
in  our  opinion  a  very  pernicious  management,  principally  so  in  a  new  and  budding 
state,  whose  population  and  welfare  cannot  be  promoted,  but  through  general  ben- 
efits and  privilege,  in  which  every  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such  a 
country,  either  as  a  merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate." 

1653.  —  The  exportation  of  head  corn  was  forbidden  in  New 
Amsterdam ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  for  every  hill  of  tobacco 
planted  a  hill  of  corn  should  be,  while  the  consumption  of  grain 
for  brewing  was  strictly  prohibited. 

The  devotion  to  the  fUr  trade  and  the  culture  of  tobacco  caused  a  frequent 
scarcity  of  grain  in  New  Amsterdam. 

1653.  —  A  CATECHISM  in  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Nipmuck,  or 
Natick,  Indians,  and  made  by  Mr.  Eliot,  was  printed.  The  ex- 
pense was  paid  by  the  society  in  England  for  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England. 

1653,  May  17.  —  Two  distinct  assemblies  met  in  Rhode  I^^land ; 
that  of  the  Mainland  at  Providence,  and  that  of  the  Island  at 
Newport. 

The  first  elected  Oregory  Dexter  as  president;  and  the  second  John  Sandford, 
Sen.,  as  president.  On  the  demand  of  the  Island  assembly,  Cmldington  declint^l 
to  surrender  the  documents  in  his  possession,  or  resign  his  commission,  giving  as 
his  reason  that  he  had  received  no  order  from  England.  The  chief  point  of  dis- 
pute between  the  portions  of  the  colony  was  concerning  the  place  in  which  the 
assembly  should  meet.    The  Island  assembly  granted  commissions  to  privateers 
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agiinst  the  Dutch,  and  appointed  a  court  of  admiralty.    Under  these  commiBsions 
•eTenl  c^itiirea  were  made. 

1653.— A  "Landtdag,"  or  diet,  was  held  at  New  Amsterdam, 

It  WIS  composed  of  delegates  fh>m  New  Amsterdam  and  eight  villages  —  four 
Dutch  and  four  English.  The  aggressions  of  the  Rhode  Island  priyateers  had  cre- 
ated an  excitement  in  the  settlements.  Other  disputes  arose,  and  a  remonstrance 
was  sent  to  Holland,  complaining  of  the  director  and  his  council,  of  their  arbitrary 
legislation,  appointment  of  magistrates  without  consulting  the  people,  and  of  his 
ftroritism  in  granting  land.  The  remonstrance  produced  no  effect,  Stuyresant 
bemg  blamed  for  a  want  of  rigor  in  not  punishing  the  discontented  'Mn  an  exem- 
plary manner.** 

1654. — The  first  mention  of  the  salt  springs  of  Western  New 
York  was  made  by  the  Jesuits,  who  discovered  them  this  year, 

P^  Le  Mojne  thus  records  in  his  journal  the  discovery  ten  days  after  hit 
irriTal  among  the  Onondagas.  He  carried  back  a  sample  of  the  salt  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada.  '*  The  sixteenth  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  small  lake,  in  a 
great  basin,  partly  dry ;  we  tasted  the  water  which  a  demon  had  made  stinking ;  * 
iiaring  tasted  it  I  found  that  it  was  a  fountain  of  salt  water ;  and  in  fact  we  made 
mU  from  it  as  natural  as  that'  from  the  sea,  of  which  wc  had  brought  a  supply 
from  Quebec  This  lake  is  taU  of  fish  —  salmon  trout  and  other  fish.**  The  original 
record  is  in  French.  Father  Le  Moyne  subsequently  informed  the  Hcv.  Mr.  Mcga- 
polonsis,  of  New  Amsterdam,  of  this  discovery,  who,  in  repeating  it  to  his  class, 
•aid,  ''Whether  this  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.  ** 

1654.  —  Salt  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty  stivers  (forty 
cents)  a  bushel  at  New  Amsterdam. 

The  next  year  the  duties  on  imports  were  reduced  to  ten  per  cent. 

1654. — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  the  regu- 
lar printing  of  such  laws  as  were  ordered  to  be  published,  in 
editions  of  from  five  to  seven  hundred. 

The  aecretary  of  the  colony  was  to  pay  for  it,  in  <*  wheate  or  otherwise,**  at  the 
rate  of  one  penny  a  sheet,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred ;  and  copies  were  to  be 
fistribated  to  all  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  so  that  each  should  have  one. 

1654  —  This  year  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  granted 
Mr.  William  Goodwin  liberty  to  make  use  of  waste  lands  to  keep 
his  saw-mill  in  work. 

1654,  July  12.  —  A  full  court  of  commissioners  met  at  War- 
wick, Rhode  Island,  and  signed  articles  of  agreement. 

The  court  consisted  of  six  members  from  each  of  the  towns.  The  terms  of 
settlement  were,  that  the  united  colony  should  act  under  the  charter,  and  that  the 
general  assembly  for  the  management  of  the  public  affairs  should  be  composed  of 
ux  delegates  fW>m  each  of  the  towns. 

1654. — A  COMPANY  from  Sweden,  under  Rysingh,  as  successor 
to  PrintZy  came  to  New  Sweden,  and  obtained  possession  of  Fort 
Canmir. 
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Possession  was  gained  without  bloodshed,  either  b^  the  cowardice  of  the  com- 
mander or  by  stratagem. 

1654,  —  Stone  was  again  deposed  from  the  governorship  of 
Maryland. 

He  disregarded,  on  account  of  instructions  teom  Lord  Baltimore,  the  provisioni 
of  the  commissioners,  and  demanded  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  settlers  to  the 
proprietary,  though  he  proclaimed  Cromwell  as  protector.  Bennet  and  CalFert, 
by  tlireats  of  a  force  from  Virginia,  forced  him  to  resign,  appointed  William  Fuller 
governor,  appointed  a  new  council,  and  called  a  new  assembly,  in  which  no  one 
was  aUowed  to  sit  or  rote  for  its  members  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  had  taken 
up  arms  against  parliament.  This  assembly  excluded  '^papests  and  prelatists" 
from  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  toleration,  and  denied  the  claim  of  the  proprietary 
to  be  <' absolute  lord"  of  the  prorince. 

1654.  —  Peace  being  made  between  the  Indians  of  New  York 
and  Canada,  the  Jesuits  established  missions  among  the  Indians 
south  of  Canada. 

Le  Moyne,  on  a  visit  to  Onondaga,  found  the  salt  springs  there,  and  a  settle- 
ment by  persons  from  Montreal  was  made  at  Lake  Onondaga. 

1654.  —  An  expedition  sent  from  England  against  the  Dutch  in 
New  Netherland  arrived  at  Massachusetts. 

Before  the  New  England  levies  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  the  settlements  m 
New  Netherlands  were  ready,  news  came  of  the  peace  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  and  the  expedition  was  directed  to  an  attack  upon  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Acadie.  France  and  England  were  at  peace,  but  the  claim  of  unpaid 
money  was  brought  forward,  and  Acadie  surrendered  to  the  expedition,  Uberty  for 
their  religion  and  security  for  their  property  being  guaranteed  them. 

1654.  —  War  was  declared  by  the  commissioners  of  New  Eng- 
land against  the  Indian  chief  Ninigret. 

An  unsuccessfiil  expedition  was  the  only  result. 

1655.  —  Stone,  being  assured  by  Lord  Baltimore  that  Bennet 
and  Glaybome  had  no  warrant  for  their  action,  called  the  Cath- 
olic settlers  of  Maryland  together,  and  made  an  expedition 
against  Providence,  the  headquarters  of  the  new  council. 

He  had  about  two  hundred  men,  and  was  completely  routed.  Both  parties  then 
appealed  to  CromweU,  who  referred  the  dispute  to  the  Committee  of  Trade. 

1655.  —  The  freemen  of  Saco,  Maine,  agreed  with  Roger 
Spencer  that  he  should  set  up  a  saw-mill  there. 

He  was  to  pay  for  it  twelve  thousand  feet  of  boards,  and  to  agree  to  employ 
townsmen  in  preference  to  others. 

1655.  —  The  importers  of  malt  and  other  merchants  of  Boston, 
petitioned  the  assembly  to  lessen  or  remove  the  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  malt. 

The  court  referred  the  petitioners  to  a  previous  order  made  upon  this  subject. 
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1655.  —  The  Plymouth  colony  sold  their  tract  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec  to  Messrs.  Tyng,  Brattle,  BoieS;  and  Winslow. 

The  price  was  Ave  hundred  pounds. 

1655.  —  This  year  the  society  in  London  for  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians,  sent  over  to  Massachusetts  a  second 
press,  with  a  supply  of  printing  materiaL 

Thia  press  was  set  up  in  the  same  huilding  in  which  was  the  first ;  a  substan- 
tisl  brick  structure  at  Cambridge,  which  was  built  for  an  Indian  CoUege,  at  a 
cost  of  between  three  and  fbur  hundred  pounds. 

1655,  May  30.  —  The  assembly  of  New  Haven  ordered  "  that 
if  ao  iron  worke  goe  on  within  any  part  of  this  jurisdiction,  the 
persons  and  estates  constantly  and  onely  imployed  in  that  work 
shall  be  free  from  paying  rates." 

1655. — The  West  India  Company  sent  an  expedition  to  New 
Amsterdam,  to  take  possession  of  the  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware. 

Stayresant  went  with  them.  The  Swedish  settlement  contained  about  seTen 
faondred  inhabitants,  and  being  unable  to  resist,  surrendered,  and  became  a  part 
of  New  Netherland.  Such  as  agreed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Dutch 
tnthorities,  were  guaranteed  possession  of  their  lands.  The  rights  and  freedom 
of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  were  expressly  secured,  and  depended  ecdesi- 
tstically  on  Sweden  until  the  Revolution.  Those  who  would  not  take  the  oath 
were  sent  back  to  Sweden.  Thirty  of  the  Swedes  are  said  to  havo  taken  the 
oalfa. 

1655. — The  Indians  attacked  the  settlements  at  New  Amster- 
dam. 

In  Uuree  days  a  hundred  persons  were  kiUed,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  made 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  property  inflicted  was  estimated  at  eighty  thousand 
dollars.    The  prisoners  taken  were  ransomed. 

1655.  —  The  commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  fitted  out  a  vessel  to  cruise  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

1656,  Mabch. — William  Coddington  made  a  formal  submission 
to  a  general  court  held  at  WarwicE,  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  in  these  terms:  ''I,  William  Coddington,  doe  hereby  submit  to  ye 
aatlkurlUe  of  His  Highness  in  this  Colonie  as  it  is  now  united,  and  that  with  aU 
nj  heart** 

1656. — Stutyesakt,  at  New  Amsterdam,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion against  conventicles,  fining  both  the  preachers  and  hearers. 

He  had  been  induced  to  this  by  Megapolensis,  the  minister  at  Manhattan,  and 
Ills  toXlemgae  Dmsius,  with  Polhemus,  a  clergyman  on  Long  Island.  Stuyresant 
had  abesdy  refbsed  an  application  of  the  Lutherans  in  New  Amsterdam  for  a 
danch  of  their  own,  and  the  Company  in  Holland  had  also  reftised  their  appeaL 
The  instmetions  of  the  Company  had  been  that  all  should  e^joy  **  the  free  exer- 
cise of  tiicir  religion  within  their  own  houses."  Stnyyesant*s  proclamation  was 
howerer  enforced,  and  against  the  Quakers  he  issued  others. 
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1656.  —  Cromwell  made  a  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  to  La  Tour 
and  others. 

La  Tour  had  reYiTcd  his  claim  on  the  grounds  of  the  grant  given  his  fStUher 
bj  Sir  William  Alexander.    He  had  married  D'Aulnej's  widow. 

1656.  —  In  May,  the  general  conrt  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
order  *'  for  the  improving  as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  Bpinninge 
woole,  cotton,  fiaxe,  &c." 

**  All  hands  not  necessarily  employed  on  other  occasions,  as  women,  g^ls  and 
boys,  shall  and  hereby  are  enjoined  to  spin  according  to  their  skill  and  ability." 
The  selectmen  of  the  towns  were  to  see  that  this  was  done,  each  family  being 
assessed  "  at  hiUf,  or  a  quarter  of  a  spinner,  according  to  their  capacity."  "  Erery 
one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole  spinner "  was,  *'  after  Uie  present  year  1656 "  to 
**  spin  for  thirty  weeks  every  year  three  pounds  per  week  of  linen,  cotton  or 
woolen,  find  so  proportionally  for  half  or  quarter  spinners,  under  the  penalty  of 
twelve  pence  for  each  pound  short.**  The  selectmen  had  abo  authority  to  see 
that  the  commons  were  cleared  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep,  and  were  to  •*  impart 
the  mind  of  tliis  court  to  their  inhabitants  concerning  the  sowing  of  seeds  both  of 
hemp  and  flaze." 

1656.  —  In  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  William  How  was 
allotted  twelve  acres  of  meadow  and  eighteen  of  upland,  "  pro- 
vided he  set  up  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  perform  the  to>vn*8 
work." 

1656.  —  In  May  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  Mr. 
Winthrop  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  salt  "  after  his  new 
way." 

This  is  supposed  to  show  that  the  salt  enterprise  of  1647-8  was  successful. 

1656.  —  The  colony  of  New  Haven  appointed  sealers  of  leather 
for  each  town  where  there  was  a  tanner  or  shoemaker. 

The  next  year  the  court  received  complaints  firom  Stamford  that  boots  were 
sold  there  at  thirty  shillings,  while  twenty  shillings  was  the  price  for  as  good 
elsewhere,  and  the  shoemakers  were  ordered  to  reform  or  answer  at  the  next 
court. 

1656,  October.  —  The  general  court  of  Connecticut  appointed 
sealers  of  leather  for  each  of  the  towns. 

They  also  prescribed  the  method  of  preparing  the  hides.  The  sealers  were 
paid  by  fees. 

1656.  —  A  SAW-MILL  was  built  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  by 
Robert  Studson,  Mr.  Hatherly,  and  Joseph  Tilden. 

In  granting  the  privilege,  the  authorities  stipulated  that  sawing  was  to  be  done 
for  any  one  who  brought  timber  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  mill 
should  have  "  one  half  for  sawing  the  other  half.*'  The  price  at  which  boards 
should  be  sold  was  placed  at  **  three  shillings  and  six  pence  an  hundred  inch 


sawn.'* 


1656.  —  At  New  Amstel,  or  New  Castle,  Delaware,  which  had 
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been  sold  by  the  West  India  Company  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
and  given  this  name,  bricks  were  made  this  year. 

Jacobiu  Crabbe  petitions  the  court  concerning  a  plantation  '^  near  the  comer 
vfaere  bricks  and  staves  are  made  and  baked." 

1656.  —  An  act  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia  was  passed  as 
follows :  ''  Whereas  we  conceive  it  something  hard  and  un- 
agreeable to  reason,  that  any  person  shall  pay  equal  taxes,  and 
yet  have  no  votes  in  elections,"  it  was  ordered  that  acts  exclud- 
ing freemen  from  voting  for  burgesses  should  be  repealed. 

The  assembly  also  imposed  a  fine  upon  every  planter  who  had  not  at  least  one 
molbeny-tree  planted  for  each  ten  acres  he  had  under  cultivation. 

1656.  —  Another  execution  for  witchcraft  took  place  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  arrival  of  two  Quaker  women  fh)m  Barbadoes  caused  special  laws  to  be 
msde  against  Quakers  *'  as  a  cursed  sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  in  the  world." 
Any  one  bringing  in  a  "  known  Quaker  "  was  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  and  obliged 
to  carry  him  away  again,  or  be  imprisoned.  The  Quaker  was  whipped,  imprisoned, 
and  kept  at  hard  labor  until  sent  off.  All  Quaker  books  were  to  be  burned,  the 
person  defending  their  opinions  to  be  fined,  and  on  the  third  offence  banished. 
The  lava  were  made  still  more  severe  the  next  year,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  ct'm*ni88ioners  for  the  United  Colonies,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haren  passed  similar  acts. 

1657.  —  A  DiSCRiPTiON  of  Bostou,  Massachusetts,  speaks  of  it 
as  having  "  large  and  spacious  houses,  some  fairly  set  forth  with 
brick,  tile,  slate  and  stone,  orderly  placed,  whose  continual  en- 
largement presageth  some  sumptuous  city.'' 

1657,  September.  —  The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
assembled  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author- 
ities in  Rhode  Island  urging  the  banishment  of  the  Quakers 
there,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  others  entering  that  state. 

To  this  the  president  and  assistants  replied  that  there  was  no  law  in  Rhode 
Islaod  for  the  punishment  of  men  for  their  opinions. 

1657.  —  Salt-works  are  mentioned  as  existing  at  New  Amstel 
(Newcastle),  on  the  Delaware,  during  the  directorship  of  Stuy- 
Tesant 

As  early  as  1649  the  estahlishment  of  salt-works  was  one  of  the  charges  hrought 
•gainst  the  proTincial  authorities  to  the  States  General  in  Holland. 

1657.  —  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk 
in  the  province  of  New  Netherlands. 

Two  years  afterwards  mulberry-trees  were  exported  to  Cura^oa. 

1657. — A  PREMIUM  was  offered  in  Virginia  for  the  growth  of 
flax. 

1658,  October  19.  —  A  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts,  inflict- 
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ing  death  upon  all  Quakers  who  should  return  to  that  provmce 
after  banishment. 

1658,  November  5.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  sent  a 
letter  to  Cromwell  through  the  agent  of  the  colony,  appeaUng 
that "  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  exercise  any  civil  power 
over  men's  consciences,  so  long  as  human  orders,  in  point  of 
civility,  are  not  corrupted  or  violated." 

The  throats  made  to  exclude  Rhode  Island  from  all  trade  or  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  New  England,  for  her  reftisal  to  join  in  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers, 
was  the  origin  of  this  letter. 

1658.  —  Soon  after  the  formal  surrender  of  the  country  by  the 
Swedes  to  the  Dutch,  Joost  Adriansen  &  Co.  proposed  to  build 
a  saw  and  grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls  at  Newcastle  in 
Delaware. 

The  Director  General,  Peter  StuyTesant,  granted  their  request,  and  issued  a 
patent  to  them  on  condition  that  they  should  charge  no  more  for  grinding  than  the 
Compaliy's  mill  charged.  The  Company's  mill  was  probably  the  windc-mill  erected 
upon  their  farm  at  Manhattan,  on  or  near  Broadway. 

1658.  —  Samuel  Green,  the  superintendent  of  the  press  at 
Cambridge,  was  granted,  on  petition^  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
"  where  it  is  to  be  found." 

The  land  was  granted  for  his  encouragement,  and  was  subsequently  laid  out  for 
him  at  HaverhiU. 

1658.  —  An  arrangement  was  made  between  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  Bennet  and  Mathews,  concerning  the  afifaij-s  of  Maryland. 

The  past  was  to  be  forgotten.  Grants  of  land  were  to  be  made  to  those  enti- 
tled to  them.  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  replaced  by  an  agreement  in  writing  to 
submit  to  the  proprietary*s  lawful  authority.  The  inhabitants  were  to  keep  their 
arms,  and  the  proprietary  was  to  maintain  the  act  of  toleration. 

1658.  —  The  laws  of  Virginia  were  again  revised  and  codified. 

They  made  one  hundred  and  tliirty-one  acts.  The  counties  not  yet  divided  into 
parishes  were  to  be  so  divided,  and  a  tax  levied  for  building  churches.  Five  years' 
possession  of  land  gave  a  title.  Persons  who  had  no  tobacco  could  tender  other 
goods  in  payment  of  debts.  An  export  duty  of  ten  shillings  a  hogshead  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  was  laid  on  tobacco  exported  in  Dutch  vessels  else- 
where than  to  England.  Free  trade  was  promised  the  Dutch,  and  the  duty  on 
tobacco  was  reduced  to  two  shillings  in  favor  of  vessels  bringing  negroes  to  the 
colony.  Virginia^built  vessels  could  carry  tobacco  free ;  otherwise  a  duty  of  two 
shillings  was  laid  on  its  exportation,  to  raise  a  salary  for  the  governor.  It  was 
forbidden  to  transfer  the  services  of  Indian  children  placed  with  colonists  for  edu- 
cation. The  assembly  denied  the  right  of  the  governor  to  dissolve  them,  and 
claimed  the  right  to  elect  all  officers ;  that  existing  commissions  were  not  yalid, 
and  ordered  public  officers  to  obey  no  warrants  unless  signed  by  the  speaker. 
Rules  were  also  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  assembly. 
Personalities,  and  being  "  disguised  with  over  much  drink,"  were  forbidden. 
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1659,  October  19.  —  Mary  Dyre,  William  Robiason,  and  Mar- 
Mdoke  Stephenson  were  condemned  to  death,  in  Boston,  as 
Quakers  who  had  returned  after  banishment. 

Hie  two  men  were  hanged.  Mary  Dyre  was  reprieved  on  the  gallows ;  and  the 
next  fpriog,  having  returned,  she  was  hanged  June  1.  She  was  a  resident  of  Rhode 
Island,  as  were  others  persecuted  by  Massachusetts. 

1659.  —  A  VERSION  of  the  Psalms,  in  one  of  the  Indian  lan- 
piages,  was  printed  this  year  by  Green,  at  the  Cambridge  press, 
in  Massachusetts. 

1659.  —  A  COMPANY  from  Massachusetts  explored  th^  Hudson 
Kver,  with  a  view  to  settlement. 

Stujvesant  refused  to  let  them  ascend  thp  river,  but  yielded  when  the  commis* 
noners  supported  their  request. 

1659.  —  The  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
was  learned  by  the  Virginia  assembly  by  a  letter  from  the 
Supreme  Council  in  England. 

Tbe  assembly  voted  to  submit  to  his  highness  Richard,  and  accept  the  letter  as 
"an  authentic  manifestation  of  their  lordships'  intentions  for  the  government  of 
Tirginia." 

1659.  —  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  settled  by  a  company  from 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  headed  by  Major  John  Mason  and  the 
Reverend  James  Fitch. 

Uncas,  the  Indian  chief,  together  with  his  sons,  made  a  deed  to  Mason  and 
ftir^-four  associates  of  nine  square  mUes  of  land  for  the  sum  of  seventy  pounds. 
The  town  was  placed  on  the  Thames  River,  and  is  now  divided  into  Chelsea  Land- 
iBg,  Greeneville,  and  Nonrich.  It  is  a  great  manu&cturing  centre,  principally 
of  cotton  goods,  though  some  wooUen,  paper,  and  machinery  are  made. 

1659. — The  assembly  of  Connecticut  legislated  respecting 
erist-mills,  ordering  a  toll-dish  "  of  just  a  quart,"  and  others  of 
different  sizes,  to  be  sealed  for  each  mill  in  the  colony,  and  also  a 
proper  '*  strike  "  for  the  grain.  ^ 

Four  years  after,  the  toU  of  such  nulls  was  established  at  one  twelfth  part  of 
Infian  com,  and  one  sixth  part  of  other  grain,  for"  grinding.  About  the  same 
time,  by  order  of  the  court,  *'  the  soldiers  of  Middletown  are  abated  of  one  of  the 
Qv&utfy  trainings,  that  they  may  help  him  that  carries  on  the  miU  there,  up 
vitfa  his  heavy  worke." 

1659. — The  wbx  between  the  Five  Nations  and  the  Indians  of 
Canada  broke  out  afresh. 

The  French  missions  were  deserted  in  consequence. 

1659. — The  Abb^  Montigny,  the  first  bishop  of  New  Prance, 
arrived  at  Quebec. 

The  island  of  Montreal  had  been  given  in  fief  to  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice 
e  Fuity  and  a  deputation  from  it  arrived  at  Montreal,  and  commenced  the  build- 
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ing  of  a  hospital  there.    A  convent  was  also  built  for  the  daughters  of  the  con- 
gregation to  gire  an  education  to  poor  g^ls. 

1660.  —  A  MILL  was  erected  at  Woolwich,  on  the  Kennebec, 
which  was  settled  this  year. 

1660.  —  The  assembly  of  Connecticut  exempted  sheep  from 
taxation,  and  it  was  ordered  that  ground  should  be  cleared  for 
their  pasturage. 

1660.  —  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  was  settled,  and  tan- 
neries were  established  there. 

1660.  —  William  Beekman,  vice-director  of  the  colony  on  the 
Delaware,  wrote  to  Stuyvesant  at  New  Amsterdam,  complainiDg 
of  the  price  of  salt  as  '*  exceedingly  tough,  asking  three  to  four 
guilders  for  a  single  schepel"  (three  pecks). 

1660.  —  The  assembly  in  Virginia  ordered  that  all  writs  should 
issue  in  their  name. 

News  having  been  received  of  the  troubles  in  England  which  led  to  the  restora- 
tion, the  assembly  resolved  that  as  there  was  now  in  England  **no  resident,  abso- 
lute, and  generally  confessed  power,**  they  assumed  it  *'  until  such  command  and 
commission  came  out  of  England  as  shaU  be  by  the  assembly  judged  lawful." 

1660.  —  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  elected  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  had  lived  in  retirement  eight  years.   He  was  given  authority  to  select  his  sec- 
retary and  counsellors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  assembly.     His  salary  was 
made  seven  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  export  duty,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  the  customs  on  Dutch  vessels  from  New  Kethcrland.     This  was 
afterwards  increased  by  a  bushel  of  com  in  the  ear  from  each  tithable,  and  the 
tobacco  raised  to  sixty  thousand  pounds.     The  erection  of  a  state  house  was 
authorized,  and  the  governor  given  power  to  press,  for  this  service,  ten  men  "  of 
the  ordinary  sort  of  people."    An  embassy  was  sent  to  New  Netherland  to  ratiff 
a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  an  address  to  his  Migesty  was  sent  by  an  agent,  asking 
*^  for  a  pardon  to  the  inhabitants.*'    Charles  II.  at  his  coronation  Is  said  to  have 
worn  ^  gown  made  from  silk  raised  in  Virginia.    The  Quakers  were  charged  that, 
contrary  to  law,  tl^ey  daily  gathered  congregations,  <<  teaching  and  publishing  lies, 
miracles,  false  visions,  prophecies  and  doctrines,*  endeavoring  and  attempting 
thereby  to  destroy  religious  laws,  communities  and  all  bond  of  civil  society.'' 
Therefore  shipmasters  bringing  Quakers  to  the  colony  were  fined  one  hundred 
pbunds,  and  the  Quakers  were  to  be  imprisoned  until  they  left,  and  returning  were 
to  be  treated  as  felons.    No  one  should  entertain  a  Quaker,  allow  an  assembly  of 
them,  or  purchase  a  Quaker  book.    In  Maryland,  while  religious  toleration  was 
re-established,  Quaker  preachers  were  to  be  whipped  as  **  vagabonds,  i>vho  dis* 
suade  the  people  from  complying  with  military  discipline,  from  holding  offices, 
giving  testimony,  and  serving  as  jurors." 

1660.  —  Charles  II.  sent  a  letter  to  Maryland,  requiring  them 
to  submit  to  Philip  Calvert,  who  had  been  commissioned  as  gov- 
ernor by  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  letter  was  written  at  Lord  Baltimore's  request.    Feudal,  the  governor,  had 
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thrown  off  the  proprietary  authority,  and  declared  the  lover  honse  the  sole  source 

of  iQtbority.    He  was  tried  for  treason,  found  guilty,  and  then  pardoned.    The 
people  submitted  quietly  to  Calvert. 

1660.  —  Several  returned  Quakers  were  sentenced  to  death  in 
Massachusetts. 

Only  one  was  executed.    The  restoration  in  England  made  the  authorities  more 

cautioiu. 

1660,  July.  —  The  ship  which  brought  the  news  of  the  restora- 
tion in  England  to  Boston  brought  also  two  of  the  judges  of 
Charles  L,  fleeing  for  their  lives. 

These  were  Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  Dixwell.  The 
int  two  remained  for  some  time  openly  in  Boston.  Eventually  they  were  forced 
to  conceal  themselyes,  but  the  three  passed  the  balance  of  their  lires  in  New  Eng- 
Ind,  despite  the  efforts  made  for  their  capture. 

1660,  December.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  adopted 
an  apologetical  address  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  parliament. 

They  gave  excuses  for  the  execution  of  the  Quakers,  and  prayed  for  the  undis- 
turbed ei\joyment  of  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  colony. 

1660.  —  The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  &c.,  sent  over 
another  press  and  printer,  Marmaduke  Johnson  of  London,  who 
was  a  much  more  capable  worker. 

The  second  press  was  intended  to  be  occupied  with  printing  Eliofs  Indian  rer- 
sion  of  the  Bible. 

Marmaduke  Johnson,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible, 
was  dismissed,  but  was  allowed  to  retain,  at  cost,  the  supply  of  printing  material 
vhich  was  sent  over  with  him.  With  these  he  printed  several  works  on  his  own 
account,  the  last  of  which  was  dated  1674.    He  died  1675. 

1661.  —  The  selectmen  of  Portsmouth,  this  jrear,  granted  per- 
mission to  Captain  Pendleton  *'to  set  up  his  wmd-mill  upon  Fort 
Point,  toward  the  beach,  because  the  mill  is  of  such  use  to  the 
pnblic." 

1661.  —  The  general  court  of  Connecticut  gave  the  liberty 
to  Mr.  Winthrop  ^  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  saw-mill  where  it 
may  not  prejudice  the  farms  or  plantations  already  given  out." 

1661.  August.  —  Charles  II.  was  formally  proclaimed  at  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Jdl  disorderly  manifestatiDns  were  forbidden. 

1661,  Septemrer  9.  —  Charles  II.  sent  an  order  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Massachusetts  that  the  capital  and  corporeal  punish- 
ments of  the  Quakers  should  cease ;  and  that  those  who  were 
obnoxious  should  be  sent  to  England. 

1661.  —  The  English  parliament  passed  an  act  entitled  ''An 
Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping  and  Navi« 
gatioD." 
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Chapter  18  read :  "  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1C61,  no  Sngan, 
Tobacco,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indigo,  Ginger,  Fustic,  or  other  dyeing  woods  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  English  Plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or 
AfVica,  shall  be  shipped,  conveyed,  or  transported  from  any  of  the  said  English 
Plantations,  to  any  land,  island,  territory,  dominion,  port  or  place  whatsoever,  other 
than  to  such  other  English  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  etc.,  etc." 
These  enumerated  articles  wore  the  chief  products  of  the  colonies,  and  as  others, 
such  as  coffee,  hides,  skins,  iron,  com,  lumber,  &c.,  became  of  importance,  they 
were  added  to  the  list.  The  culmination  of  this  restrictive  policy  of  the  colonial 
industry  was  reached  in  1668. 

1661.  —  On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  at  Hatfield,  a 
grist-mill  was  built  this  year  by  Goodman  Meakins. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  town  of  Hadley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  all 
their  grinding  was  to  be  done  there,  provided  he  kept  his  part  of  the  contract,  and 
*'  made  good  meale."  Next  year  the  people  of  Hadley  agnreed  with  two  persons 
to  carry  their  com  over  the  river,  and  bring  back  the  meal  ground,  twice  a  week, 
for  which  they  were  to  have  three  pence  a  bushel,  payable  in  wheat  at  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  a  bushel,  or  Indian  com  at  two  shillings  tAree  pence  a  bushel. 

1661.  —  DiRCK  DE  Wolff,  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  Dutch  authorities  of  the  exclusive  right  for  seven 
years  to  make  salt  in  the  New  Netherlands. 

Conyen  (now  Coney)  Island  was  granted  him  for  this  purpose,  and  his  agents 
erected  pans  there ;  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  island  being  claimed  by  the  Eng- 
lish residing  at  Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  the  works  were  destroyed  by  them. 
The  project  therefore  was  abandoned.  The  high  price  of  salt  this  year,  it  having 
sold  at  New  Amsterdam  for  twelve  guilders  (four  dollars  and  eighty  cents)  the 
bushel,  was  probably  the  inducement  for  commencing  its  manufacture. 

1661.  —  The  price  of  imported  Holland  bricks  in  New  Amster- 
dam was  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  a  thousand,  payable  in 
beaver  skins. 

There  were  at  this  time  several  brick  and  tile  manufactories  in  the  province. 
The  accounts  of  the  patroon  show  that  in  the  Van  Rensselaer  colony,  below 
Albany,  yellow  bricks  made  there  sold,  between  1630  and  1646,  for  fifteen  florins 
a  thousand.  •  . 

1661.  —  A  mint  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  in  Maryland,  but 
nothing  is  reliably  known  about  it. 

1661. — The  New  Testament  was  issued  this  year  from  the 
press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

1661.  —  The  regicides  Goffe  and  Whalley  took  refu^  from  the 
officers  in  search  of  them  in  an  old  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut 

1661.  —  Schenectady,  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  was 
settled  by  Arent  Van  Corlear,  and  the  same  year  a  fort  was 
built 

In  1690,  the  Indians  and  French  massacred  all  the  able-b6died  settlers,  sparing 
only  sixty  old  people  and  children ;  again,  in  174S,  the  settlement  was  captured. 
In  1798,  Schenectady  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
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1661.  — Massasoit  die<L 

He  left  tro  sons,  Wamsutta,  called  Alexander,  and  Pometacom  or  Metacomet, 
called  Philip.  The  first  of  these  succeeded  his  fkther,  but  in  1662  was  arrested 
by  Captain  Josiah  A^^nslow,  by  order  of  Plymouth  colony,  to  be  carried  to  Plym- 
outh, on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  On  the  way  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died.  Philip 
then  succeeded  him.  ^ 

1661.  —  Thb  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  elders, 
issued  a  declaration  of  rights. 

It  claimed  for  the  freemen  power  to  choose  aU  the  officers ;  to  fix  the  terms 
of  admission  for  new  freemen ;  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  officers,  and  prescribe  their 
ditties;  to  exercise  all  legislative,  executire,  and  judicial  authority  through  them; 
to  defend  themselres  from  aggressions ;  and  reject  injurious  impositions. 

1662.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  instituted  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  by  appointing  two  licensers  to  watch  it,  and 
determine  what  books  should  be  issued. 

These  two  licensers  were  Dfuuel  Gookin  and  the  ReT.>  Jonathan  MltcheU. 
This  legislation  was  induced  by  the  publication  of  some  works  which  were  deemed 
to  be  of  an  heretical  tendency.  The  order  instituting  the  censorship  was,  howerer, 
repelled  in  May  of  the  next  year. 

1662. — The  second  fuUing-mill  was  built  at  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  was  built  by  Thomas  Agar.  He  sold  it  the  next  year  to  Thomas  Leveran, 
t  cloth-maker,  from  Dedham,  England. 

1662.  —  John  Hetman,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  re- 
ceived permission  to  make  ropes  and  lines. 

1662.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  declared  that  wampum 
was  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  and  that  taxes  and  costs  of  court 
should  henceforth  be  paid  "  in  current  pay,"  which  was  the  silver 
coinage  of  Massachusetts. 

Thirty  shillings  of  New  England  sUver  were  equal  to  twenty-two  shillings  and 
ttrpence  sterling. 

1662.  —  A  Jesutf  seminary  was  established  at  Quebec. 

1662.  —  The  company  of  New  France  resigned  their  rights  to 
the  crown. 

It  was  reduced  to  fifty-fire  associates,  and  was  impoverished  and  discouraged. 

1662.  —  The  legislature  of  Virginia  legislated  for  the  encour- 
igement  of  various  branches  of  industry. 

The  exportation  of  hides  was  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  each  hide  exported.  Tanneries  were  to  be  erected  in  every  county 
H  the  expense  isf  the  county,  and  a  provision  of  tanners  and  shoemakers  to  be 
A  bounty  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  was  made  for  each  dried  hide,  and 
were  to  be  sold  for  thirty  and  thirty-five  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  six 
hrgest  sizes.  Also,  that  after  the  1st  of  September,  1668,  no  salt  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  county  of  Northampton,  "  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship  and 
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goods,  to  the  end  tliat  E.  S.,  who  hath  erected  a  salt-work  in  these  parts,  may  be 
encouraged  in  Iiis  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country." 

These  works  belonged  to  Colonel  Scarborough,  and  were  at  Accomac,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  manufacture  of  salt  had  been  begun 
forty  years  before.    The  act  was  repealed  four  years  afterwards. 

The  price  of  a  license  to  sell  liquors  at  retail  was  fixed  at  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  a  bond  being  required  not  to  sell  above  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  commissioners  in  each  county  twice  every  year. 

A  bounty  was  ofiTcred  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manuflftcture  of  far  and 
wool  hats. 

Every  voter  was  required  to  raise  and  raanufkcture,  each  year,  six  pounds  of 
linen  thread,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  specimens  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  paid  for  each  pound  of  silk.  Every  person  was  ei\joioed 
to  plant  mulberry-trees  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  he  cultivated.  Tan- 
houses,  with  <* curriers  and  shoemakers*'  attached,  were  erected,  one  in  each 
county,  at  its  own  expense. 

1662.  —  The  Dutch  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
had  several  breweries  at  this  time. 

The  Swedish  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  brewed  a  beer  from 
Indian  com.  The  brewing  was  done  by  the  women.  They  made  also  tea  from 
the  sassafras,  and  beer  and  brandy  f^om  the  persimmon. 

1662.  —  In  the  accounts  of  the  West  India  Company  is  a 
charge  for  iron- work  for  a  saw-mill,  four  hundred  florins;  and 
one  pair  of  mill-stones,  four  and  a  half  feet,  six  florins,  to  be  sent 
to  the  colony  at  New  Amstel  (New  Castle,  in  Delaware). 

1662. — The  wind-mill  in  New  Amsterdam,  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  settlement  by  the  West  India  Company,  which  stood 
on  or  near  Broadway,  between  Liberty  and  Courtland  streets, 
having  gone  to  decay,  it  was  this  year  ordered  that  there  be 
another  erected  on  "  the  same  spot,"  outside  of  the  city  land- 
port,  on  the  Company's  farm. 

1662.  —  A  TONNAGE  duty  was  established  in  Maryland  for  the 
support  of  the  government. 

Every  vessel  having  a  flush-deck,  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  with  the 
province,  was  charged  half  a  pound  of  powder  and  three  pounds  of  shot  for  every 
ton  burden.     Silver  and  copper  coins  were  struck  in  Maryland  this  year. 

1662.  —  In  January,  Mr.  Hacklet,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
applied  to  the  town  for  liberty  to  burn  lime,  and  take  stone  and 
wood  from  the  commons  for  that  purpose ;  which  was  granted 
him  for.  a  limited  time. 

Captain  John  Smith,  in  1C14,  had  Inferred  the  existence  of  lime  firom  the 
resemblance  of  the  cliffs  upon  the  coast  to  those  of  Dover,  England.  Morton, 
who  lived  in  the  country  from  1622  to  1682,  says  chalk  was  shown  him  by  an 
Indian,  and  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  lime.  Virginia  was  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  where  it  was  obtained  is  not  mentioned.  Thomas  Graves,  who  set- 
tled in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  1629,  was  ordered  to  find  limestone ;  but 
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it  If  not  recorded  that  he  did.  In  1644,  Johnson  relates  that  the  fort  on  Castle 
Itlind  had  to  be  rebuilt,  *'  because  the  country  afforded  no  lime  but  what  was 
Immt  of  Chester  shells.**  In  1668,  Jocelyn  alludes  to  the  absence  of  stones  that 
would  *'nm  to  lime,  of  which  they  have  great  want.** 

1662.  —  The  following  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia :  — 

"Whereas  oftentimes  some  small  inconveniences  happen  in  the  respective 
eoimties  and  parishes,  which  cannot  well  be  concluded  in  a  general  law :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  the  respective  counties,  and  the  several  parishes  in  those 
coonties,  shall  have  liberty  to  make  laws  for  themselves ;  and  those  that  are  so 
constituted,  by  tlie  m^or  part  of  the  said  counties  or  parishes,  to  bo  binding  upon 
them  as  fhlly  as  any  other  act.'' 

1662,  September.  —  The  Massachusetts  agents  returned  with  a 
letter  firom  Charles  II.  recognizing  the  charter,  and  promising 
forgetftdness  for  past  offences. 

Charles  demanded  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  and  the  repeal  of  laws  in- 
consistent with  his  authority.  Justice  was  to  be  administered  in  his  name.  The 
Church  of  England  was  to  be  allowed.  A  property  qualification  for  voting  to  take 
the  place  of  church-membership.  AU  persons  of  honest  lives  were  to  have  the 
privilege  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  Permission  was  given  to  make  a 
"sharp  law **  against  the  Quakers. 

1662.  —  A  CHARTER  was  granted  to  Connecticut. 

John  Winthrop  had  gone  over  as  agent  to  obtain  it.  The  boundaries  of  the 
province  were  given  as  the  Narragansett  River,  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts, 
the  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ofELcial  style  of  the  corpora- 
tion was.  The  Grovcmor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony  of  Connecticut  in 
Kew  England,  in  America.  The  freemen  had  the  right  of  admitting  new  members 
to  their  body ;  of  electing  aU  their  officers,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twelve  magistrates,  were  chosen  at  a  general 
election,  and  the  deputies  by  the  towns.  They  sat  together.  The  laws  were  not 
to  be  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  qualifications  of  freemen  in  Connecticut 
vere,  in  1663,  made  by  the  assembly  to  be  of  '^  civil,  peaceable  and  honest  con- 
versation,"  and  in  possession  of  an  estate  of  twenty  pounds,  *'  beside  their  per- 
sons,** which  was  explained  by  a  subsequent  act  us  meaning  personal  property. 

1662.  —  During  the  absence  of  Governor  Berkeley  in  Endand, 
to  look  after  the  charter,  the  laws  of  Virginia  were  a  third  time 
revised,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  printed.  . 

The  Church  of  England,  with  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  catechism,  were 
le  tttablished.  The  date  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  made  a  fast,  and  that 
of  tbe  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  holiday.  Fees  for  funerals  and  marriages  were 
&r  the  benefit  of  the  regular  clergy.  Nonconformist  preachers  were  to  be 
oat  of  the  colony.  The  harsh  laws  against  the  Quakers  of  two  years  before 
vere  modified,  though  all  who  refused  to  attend  the  parish  churches  were  sub- 
ject to  penalties.  Eight  commissioners  fbr  each  county,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
the  county  courts,  who  had  the  appointment  of  highway  surveyors,  the 
of  county  by-laws,  and  levying  of  county  rates.  A  grand  jury  was 
Each  county  was  to  establish  a  prison,  a  pillory,  pair  of  stocks,  w^p- 
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ping-post,  and  dacking-stool.  The  courts  were  anthorized  to  examine  and  cut 
down  the  bills  of  '^  avaricious  and  griping  practicioncrs  in  physic  and  chiror- 
gery.**  All  Aitore  purchasers  of  land  fVom  Indians  were  declared  void,  nor  were 
Indians  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  indented  for  longer  terms  than  English  ser- 
yants  of  the  same  age.  At  a  subsequent  assembly,  the  rule  with  negroes  was 
made  that  children  should  be  bond  or  free  *'  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
mother ;  **  and  an  act  was  passed  obliging  each  of  the  counties  to  build  a  house  in 
Jamestown,  for  which  laborers  might  be  impressed,  at  fixed  wages,  while  private 
I>ersons  building  houses  were  rewarded  with  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and 
all  persons  settling  in  the  town  were  free  from  arrest  for  two  years. 

1663,  March  23.  —  Charles  II.  granted  the  province  of  Caro- 
lina to  a  company. 

The  proprietors  were  Clarendon,  Monk,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Berkeley, 
Sir  George  Carteret.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Lord  Craven,  and  Sir  John  Colleton. 
The  territory  extended  southward  from  Albemarle  Sound  to  the  River  St.  John's, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  chairter  made  them  joint  proprietors. 
An  assembly  was  secured  to  the  freemen.  The  proprietors  were  allowed  to 
choose  such  religion  as  they  desired,  '*  by  reason  of  the  remote  distances  of  these 
places."  There  were  at  this  time  some  scattered  settlements  made  along  the 
coast;  one,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  was  made  by  settlers  from  New 
England ;  another,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chowan,  was  made  by  Dissenters  from 
Virginia;  but  they  were  small.  The  territory  had  been  granted  in  1630  by 
Charles  I.  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  as  Carolina.  Heath  had  assigned  it  to  Lord 
Maltravers,  subsequently  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Arundel,  and  from  non-user  the 
charter  was  considered  forfeit. 

1663,  July  8.  —  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantation. 

It  was  obtained  by  Clarke,  the  agent  of  the  colony,  who,  for  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  incurred,  mortgaged  his  house  in  Newport.  The  colony,  after  a 
long  time,  repaid  him.  By  the  terms  of  the  Connecticut  charter,  a  large  part  of 
Rhode  Island  was  included  in  it ;  but  Clarke  and  Winthrop,  who  were  friends, 
fixed  the  line  between  the  two  colonies  on  the  Pawcatuck,  and  entered  on  the 
Rhode  Island  charter  this  agreement,  that  the  Narragansett  River,  mentioned  in 
the  Connecticut  charter,  meant  the  Pawcatuck. 

1663,  September.  — .The  people  of  New  Haven  appealed  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  against 
their  absorption  by  the  charter  of  Connecticut. 

The  charter,  by  its  boundaries,  included  New  Haven.  The  next  year  they 
were  persuaded,  chiefly  by  the  efibrts  of  Winthrop,  to  ag^ee  to  the  consolidation, 
and  Winthrop  for  twelve  years  was  elected  governor  of  the  entire  territory,  which 
was  divided  into  the  four  counties  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Middlesex,  and  New 
London,  in  which  were  nineteen  towns.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  were  extended 
to  include  the  whole  territory.  The  ministers  and  churches  were  supported  by 
taxes  levied  upon  the  entire  population,  and  no  other  churches  than  the  estab- 
lished ones  were  allowed. 

1663,  November  24.  —  An  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the 
colony  of  Providence  Plantation  was  held  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  to  receive  the  charter  of  the  colony. 
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The  goYcrnment,  nnder  the  charter,  was  organized,  the  coimniBsioners  **  dis- 
Bolred  and  resigned  up  "  to  the  new  government,  and  the  **  incorporation  of 
Proridencc  plantations  "  ceased  to  exist  as  a  legal  title.    The  charter  acknowl- 
edged the  title  of  the  colonists  to  the  land  by  purchase  fh>m  the  Indians,  guaran- 
teed religious  fireedom,  and  recognized  the  democratic  character  of  the  govem- 
meDt    By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  government  was  vested  in  a  governor, 
depotjr  governor,  and  ten  assistants,  named  in  the  document,  and  a  house  of 
deputies,  six  from  Newport,  four  from  cacli  of  the  towns  of  Providence,  Ports- 
month,  and  Warwick,  and  two  from  every  other  town.     At  first  they  sat  together, 
Benedict  Arnold  was  named  as  the  first  governor,  and  William  Brenton  as  deputy. 
The  pririlcge  of  freemen  was  restricted  to  those  possessing  it,  and  their  eldest 
loBi.    The  charter  provided  for  religious  frt^cdom  in  these  words :  <'  No  person 
within  the  said  colony  shall  be  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  ques- 
tion for  any  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  who  does  not  disturb  the 
ciril  peace ;  but  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  may  at  all  times  freely 
sod  fhily  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters 
of  religious  concernments,  they  behaving  themselves  peaceably  and  quietly,  and 
not  using  this  liberty  to  licenciousness  and  profrmeness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury 
and  outward  disturbance  of  others." 

1663.  —  It  was  enacted  by  the  British  parliament  that  "No 
commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe, 
shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but  such  as  are 
laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  in  Englisb-built  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and 
three  fourths  of  the  crew  are  English." 

8ah  intended  for  the  fisheries  of  New  England  was  excepted ;  so  were  winet 
from  the  Azores  and  Madeira.  These  could  be  imported  according  to  the  laws 
oftrade. 

1663.  —  The  West  India  Company  rebuked  the  religious  per- 
Becation  in  New  Amsterdam. 

John  Browne,  who  had  been  fined,  imprisoned,  and  banished,  appealed,  and  the 
Cooptny  wrote  to  Stuyvesant :  **  Let  every  one  remain  free  as  long  as  he  is 
nodeit,  moderate,  his  political  conduct  irreproachable,  and  as  long  as  he  does 
not  offend  others  or  oppose  the  government.  This  maxim  of  moderation  has 
Aivajs  been  the  guide  of  our  magistrates  in  this  city,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  people  have  flocked  from  every  land  to  this  asylum.  Tread  tlius  in  their 
itept,  and  we  doubt  not  you  will  be  blessed." 

1663.  —  Th£  Maryland  legislature  passed  an  act  concerning 
slavery. 

It  provided  that  all  negroes  and  other  slaves  '*  within  this  province,**  or  to  be 
** hereafter  in^orted  into  this  province,"  shall  serve  ''during  life,"  and  their 
ddldren  shall  be  slaves,  *'  as  their  fathers  were,  for  the  term  of  their  lives."  The 
iwie  of ''  firee  bom  English  women  "  intermarrying  with  negroes  '<  shall  be  slaves 
form^"  and  the  women,  during  their  husbands'  lives,  shall  be  servants  to  their 
bMbands*  masters. 

1663.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  r^-enacted  the  severe  laws 
against  the  Quakers. 
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1663.  —  The  Indians  attacked  the  Dutch  settlements.  Stuy- 
vesant  went  to  Boston  to  ask  aid,  but  it  was  not  given. 

1663.  —  A  CONVENTION  of  the  Dutch  settlements  was  held  at 
New  Amsterdam. 

An  appeal  for  aid  was  sent  to  Holland.  Some  of  the  English-Dutoh  settle- 
ments  had  openly  rebelled  against  the  Dntch  aathority. 

1663.  — The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  New  England 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  was  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Natick  Indians. 

The  translation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  minister  of  Roxborj. 
The  volume  was  in  quarto  form,  and  bore  the  imprint  of  Samuel  Green  and 
Marmaduke  Johnson,  and  copies  of  it,  probably  such  as  were  intended  to  be  sent 
to  England,  contained  a  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.    The  work  had  taken 
three  years  to  print,  Johnson  having  proved  very  irregular  in  his  work.    In  1G59, 
Green  had  taken  as  an  assistant  an  Indian,  whom  he  called  James  Printer,  and 
who  had  been  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  English,  at  the  Indian  school  at 
Cambridge.    The  language  of  this  first  Bible  printed  in  America  is  entirely  dead, 
all  the  Indians  who  spoke  it  having  disappeared.    The  volume  itself  is  quite  rare, 
probably  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  copies  being  in  existence.     As  a  curiosity 
in  the  annals  of  America,  copies  bring  a  high  price  when  they  occur  for  sale. 
The  cost  of  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  as  follows  :  Sheets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, executed  by  Green  alone,  £8  10s.  each ;  with  Johnson's  aid,  £3  lOs.  each ; 
title-sheet,  £1;  Indian  Psalms,  £2  a  sheet.      The   paper  was  charged  at  six 
shillings  a  ream.    Thomas,  in  his  History  qf  Printing ^  says :  "  I  have  made  a 
calculation  fVom  the  documents  I  have  seen,  and  find  the  whole  expense  attending 
the  carrying  through  the  press  1000  copies  of  the  Bible ;  500  copies  additional  of 
the  Aeur  Testament ;  an  edition  of  Baxter's  CaU  to  the  Unconverted  ;  an  edition 
of  the  Psalter;  and  two  editions  of  Eliot's  Catechism^  all  in  the  Indian  language, 
including  the  cost  of  the  types  for  printing  the  Bible,  and  the  binding  a  part  of 
them,  and  also  the  binding  of  a  part  of  Baxter's  CaUj  and  tlie  Psalter^  amounted 
to  a  fraction  more  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling."    When  the  work  was 
completed,  the  Corporation  for  the  Propagation,  &c.,  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
type,  presented  them  to  Harvard  College,  and,  under  its  direction,  they  were 
used  subsequently  by  Green.    They  were  valued  at  eighty  pounds. 

John  Eliot  was  bom  in  Nasing,  England,  in  1604,  and  died  in  Rozbiiry» 
Massachusetts,  May  20,  1C90.  He  was  settled  as  a  minister  at  Roxbuiy  in  1632, 
and  retained  the  same  parish  until  his  death.  He  first  began  to  teach  tlic  Indians 
in  1646,  and  acquired  great  influence  over  them.  As  long  as  his  health  permit- 
tod  he  travelled  from  tribe  to  tribe,  organizing  churches,  and  persuading  them  to 
form  civilized  communities.  Eliot  believed  that  civilisation  was  a  neceaaary 
condition  precedent  of  Christianity;  but  he  succeeded  bettor  in  making  thera 
accept  his  theological  dogmas,  than  settled  life  and  regular  labor.  They  wct« 
never  socially  recognized  by  the  colonists;  and  even  the  *' praying  Indians,**  aa 
the  converts  were  called,  were  treated  with  the  mixture  of  distrust,  conten^t, 
and  hatred,  which  has  chiefly  characterized  our  treatment  of  the  Indians  up  to  tbe 
present  time. 

1663.  —  The  first  wind-mill  in  Rhode  Island  was  built    tills 
year  at  Newport. 
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Thig  mill  WM  blown  down  in  1675,  and  was  replaced  probably  by  the  stmctiire 
which  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Northmen.  In  the  will  of 
GoTemor  Benedict  Arnold,  who  died  in  1C78,  there  is  mention  made  of  ''my 
ftone-hnilt  wind-mill."  This  fact,  and  the  traditions  of  the  family  in  whose 
possession  it  long  remained,  have  satisfied  those  who  have  most  carefiilly  exam- 
ised  the  subject,  that  this  straetore  was  built  by  Goremor  Arnold,  instead  of  by 
the  Nortluiien. 

1664,  March  12.  —  Oharles  II.  granted  to  hie  brother,  the  Doke 
rfTork,  a  territory  in  Amorica,  called,  in  honor  of  the  proprietor, 
New  York. 

The  Duke  •f  York  had  bought  up  the  rarious  claims  held  by  Lord  Stirling,  and 
this  charter  confirmed  the  title.  It  embraced  the  territory  between  the  St.  Croix 
«nd  the  Fttraaquid,  and  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Delaware,  with  all  the 
islands  south  and  west  of  Cape  Cod. 

With  this  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  a  special  commission  was  created  to  put 
him  in  possession.  England  and  the  United  Netherlands  were  at  peace.  The 
commission  was  empowered  to  reduce  New  Netherland,  and  also  to  regulate  the 
fatemal  afiklrs  of  New  England.  The  Duke  of  York  selected  for  the  commission 
Colonel  Richard  Nichols,  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwiight,  and  Samuel  May- 
erick,  the  last  being  the  son  of  an  original  settler  in  Massachusetts,  who  had  quar- 
relled with  the  local  authorities,  and  complained  of  them.  The  instructions  of  the 
commission  from  the  king  empowered  them  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  in  all 
chril,  criminal,  and  military  cases  '*  according  to  their  good  and  sound  discretion.'* 
On  the  28d  of  July  a  portion  of  the  fieet  designed  to  reduce  the  Netherlands 
■rriyed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  with  the  commissioners  on  board.  This  was 
the  first  time  a  ship  of  the  royal  navy  had  been  seen  in  that  harbor.  The  com- 
misBioners  showed  their  commission  to  the  authorities,  and,  demanding  a  militia 
force  to  aid  them,  proceeded  on  their  course. 

1664,  September.  —  The  province  of  New  Netherlands  sur- 
rendered to  the  English.  The  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
Mirrendered  in  October. 

Under  the  English  jurisdiction  the  municipal  forms  named  are  county,  city, 
town,  parish,  manor,  and  precinct.  The  goyemor  appointed  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  and  seme  otiier  of  the  officers,  but  the  freeholders  chose  the  aldermen.  In 
tiie  towns  and  precincts  the  inhabitants  chose  their  officers.  Towns  were  author- 
ized by  town  grants  or  patents,  conferring  municipal  powers.  - 

By  the  terms  of  the  surrender  the  Dutch  were  mode  freemen  of  the  proyince, 
and  allowed  to  ship  their  produce  to  Holland.  The  Dutch  law  of  inheritance  was 
to  oonturae,  and  liberty  of  conscience  to  preyail.  The  negotiation  of  the  sur- 
made  chiefly  by  Winthrop,  the  goyemor  of  Connecticut,  who  had  ac- 
the  e3q»edition.  The  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New 
Tork.  The  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  surrendered  also  without  resistance,  and 
Bfline  of  Beyerwyck  was  changed  to  Albany,  one  of  the  Duke  of  York's  titles. 
patents  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  of  lands  under  his  charter,  resenred  the 
fold  and  sUyer  mines  by  yirtue  of  the  royal  prerogatiye.  The  boundary  line 
New  York  and  Connecticut  was  to  be  a  line  from  tide-water  in  the 
north-northeast  to  the  southern  limit  of  Massachusetts,  but  as  it 
found  such  a  line  would  cross  the  Uudson  in  the  Highlands,  instead  of 
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mnning  parallel  with  it,  it  was  declared  inralid.    Long  Island  was  giren  to  TSew 
York,  and  so  were  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard. 

1664,  May  4.  —  The  first  assembly  under  the  charter  met  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

The  title  of  '<  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  "  was  adopted  as  the 
name  of  the  colony,  together  with  a  seal,  consisting  of  an  anchor  with  the  word 
Hope  above  it. 

For  the  payment  of  taxes  in  Rhode  Island,  wheat  was  valued  at  four  and  six- 
pence a  bushel,  peas  at  three  and  sixpence,  and  pork  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings 
a  barrel,  colony  currency. 

1664.  —  A  Baptist  church  was  formed  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Its  chief  supporters  were  lined,  disfranchised,  imprisoned,  and  banished,  but 
the  church  survived.  The  commissioners  from  England  had  the  Episcopal  service 
performed  at  Boston. 

1664,  June  23.  — The  Duke  of  York  granted  to  Sir  George 
Carteret  and  Lord  Berkeley  a  portion  of  his  grant,  which  was 
named  New  Jersey. 

Carteret  had  been  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  and  had  held  out  for  Charles 
I.  to  the  last.  The  limits  of  this  grant  were  mode,  on  the  east  the  Hudson,  on  the 
west  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Hudson  at  the 
forty-first  parallel,  to  the  Delaware  at  41®  40'.  The  proprietors  published  "con- 
cessions," by  which  fifty  acres  of  land  were  given  to  each  settler,  for  each  member 
of  his  family,  and  the  same  amount  for  each  servant  or  slave,  at  a  quit-rent  of  a 
halfpenny  an  acre,  not  to  be  paid  untU  1G70.  Indented  servants  were  promised 
the  same  at  the  end  of  their  term.  They  also  provided  that  **  so  soon  as  parishes, 
divisions,  tribes,  and  other  distinctions  are  made,"  the  freeholders  should  elect 
representatives;  and  they  should  "divide  the  province  into  hundreds,  parishes, 
or  tribes,"  or  other  divisions. 

Subsequently  the  divisions  made  were  counties,  cities,  towns  corporate,  town- 
ships, and  precincts,  which  were  empowered  to  exorcise  certain  rights,  immtmir 
ties,  and  privileges.  The  freeholders  and  freemen,  having  certain  qualificAtiona, 
voted  for  their  officers  at  town  meetings;  some  acts  providing  that  "only  free- 
holders, tenants  for  years,  or  householders,"  should  vote  in  township  or  precinct 
meetings.  Nine  counties  are  named  in  an  act  of  1710,  as  empowered  to  exercise 
certain  rights  or  privileges.  The  assembly  was  empowered  to  appoint  ministers, 
to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense ;  but  the  colonists  could  unite  for  the  siip- 
port  of  their  own  ministers. 

1664,  October.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  again 
made  an  order  establishing  a  censorship  of  the  press. 

It  read  that  "  for  the  preventing  of  irregularities  and  abuse  to  the  authority 
of  this  country  by  the  Printing  Press,"  there  should  be  no  printing  press  allowed 
within  its  jurisdiction,  except  in  Cambridge;  and  that  no  person  should  print 
anything  without  a  license  from  the  court  under  the  hand  of  its  appointed  officers, 
the  penalty  being  the  forfeiture  of  the  press,  and  of  the  privilege  of  printing  in 
future  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

1664. — A  LETTER  from  John  Ratliffe,  dated  August  30,  to  the 
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commissioners  of  New  England;  shows  that  he  had  been  sent 
over  to  bind  the  copies  of  tne  Indian  Bible. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  price  paid  him,  and  states  that  three  shillings  and 
Ibarpence,  or  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  yolume,  is  the  lowest  price  that  he 
can  afford  to  do  it  for.  One  Bible  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  a  day.  Out  of 
the  price  paid  him  he  had  to  supply  thread,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  leather  clasps, 
which  would  cost  him  here  over  a  shilling.  He  had  to  pay  here  eighteen  sliillings 
tot  what  he  could  buy  in  England  for  four,  "  they  being  things  not  formerly  much 
used  in  this  country." 

1664-5.  —  The  commission  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  New 
England  colonies  presented  to  them  five  propositions. 

Firti,  That  all  householders  inhabiting  the  colony  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  that  the  administration  of  justice  be  in  his  Majesty's  name.     Second.  That  all 
men  of  conq»etent  estates  and  of  civil  conversation,  who  acknowledge  and  are 
obedient  to  the  civil  magistrate,  though  of  different  judgments,  may  be  admitted 
to  be  freemen,  and  have  liberty  to  choose,  and  to  be  chosen,  ofELcers  both  military 
and  dviL     Third.   That  all  men  and  women  of  orthodox  opinion,  competent 
knowledge,  and  civil  lives,  who  acknowledge  and  are  obedient  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  are  not  scandalous,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Slipper,  and  their  children  to  baptisms,  if  they  desire  it,  either  by  admitting  them 
into  the  congregations  already  gathered,  or  permitting  them  to  gather  themselves 
into  such  congregations  where  they  may  e^joy  the  benefit  of  the  sacraments,  and 
that  difference  In  opinion  may  not  break  the  bond  of  peace  and  charity.     Fourth. 
That  all  laws  and  expressions  in  laws  derogatory  to  his  Majesty,  if  any  such  have 
been  made  in  these  late  and  troublesome  times,  may  be  repealed,  altered,  and  taken 
off  the  files.     Fifth.  That  the  colony  be  put  into  such  a  posture  of  defence  that 
if  there  should  be  any  invasion  (which  God  forbid)  it  might  in  some  measure  be 
in  readiness  to  defend  itself,  or,  if  need  be,  to  relieve  its  neighbors  according  to 
the  power  given  by  the  king  in  the  charter,  and  by  us  in  the  king's  conmiission 
and  instinctiona. 

These  were  presented  to  the  Rhode  Island  assembly  in  May,  and  by  them 
adopted.  Their  only  change  was  the  substitution  of  '*an  engagement,"  in  the 
place  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Plymouth  added  to  the  third  proposition  *'  until 
tbey  have  one  of  their  own."  Ck)nnecticut  assented  to  this  third  proposition  on 
conation  that  the  maintenance  of  the  public  minister  was  not  hindered.  At  War- 
wick, Rhode  Island,  the  records  were  torn,  and  a  note  made  to  the  effect,  '*  This 
leafe  was  torn  out  by  order  of  the  towne  the  29th  of  June,  1667,  it  being  the  sub- 
mition  to  the  state  of  England  without  the  King  Majesty,  it  being  the  Idth  page." 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  adopted  an  address  to  the  king,  complaining 
that  the  commissioners  had  violated  their  instructions. 

1665,  March  1.  — A  general  meeting  was  held  at  Hempstead, 
on  Long  Island,  of  deputies  from  the  towns  in  New  York. 

Governor  Richard  Nichols  presented  a  body  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
■ew province,  arranged  alphabetically.  Each  town  chose  its  own  "overseers," 
aad  these  a  constable,  who  together  made  a  town  council,  authorized  to  make 
tDVB  by-laws.  Taxes  were  i>ayable  in  wheat  at  five  shillings,  rye  and  peas  at  four, 
eora  at  Uiree,  oats  at  two  and  sixpence  a  bushel,  beef  at  three  pence  and  i>ork  at 
four  pence  a  poand,  and  '*  no  other  jMiyment  shall  be  allowed  of."  There  was  to 
be  a  church  in  every  town,  able  to  acconmiodate  two  htmdred  people.    No  minis- 
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ter  was  to  be  settled  who  could  not  show  proof  of  ordination  by  <<  some  Protestant 
bishop  or  minister."    No  one  professing  Christianity  was  to  be  molested  for  his 
religions  belief,  but  all  must  contribute  to  support  the  regular  minister,  ''wliich  is 
no  way  judged  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  conscience."    The  town 
councils  made  local  courts  for  cases  not  orer  five  pounds,  with  an  appeal  to  tke 
court  of  sessions,  made  of  the  county  justices  of  the  peace.    Prom  tins,  appeal 
lay  to  the  court  of  assize,  of  the  goremor,  council,  and  justices.    Trials  by  jury 
were  held  in  all  but  the  town  courts,  a  majority  ruling,  except  in  criminal  cases. 
Every  one  orer  sixteen  served  in  the  militia,  under  command  of  officers  nominatied 
by  the  overseers  and  commissioned  by  the  governor,  no  one  being  compelled  to 
wage  war  out  of  the  province.     "  No  Christian  shall  be  kept  in  bond  slavery,  vil- 
lanage  or  captivity,  except  such  who  shall  be  judged  thereunto  by  authority,  or 
such  as  willingly  have  sold  or  shall  sell  tliemsclves,"  the  record  of  such  sale  being 
entered  in  the  court.    This  was  not  to  prevent  those  *'  who  shall  by  indenture  take 
apprentices  for  term  of  years,  or  other  servants  for  term  of  years,  or  life."    Ser. 
vants  maimed  by  their  masters  were  entitled  to  freedom  and  damages.    No  one 
should  trade  with  the  Indians  without  a  license  from  the  governor.    A  license  was 
required  for  selling  liquor.    In  case  of  '*  barbarous  cruelty,"  the  constable  and 
overseers  might  protect  the  wife,  *'  in  the  manner  as  is  directed  for  servants  in 
such  cases,  and  not  otherwise."    No  grants  of  land  fh>m  the  Indians  were  la 
future  to  be  valid.    All  possessors  of  land,  who  had  held  them  for  four  years  with- 
out question,  at  the  end  of  six  months'  ftirtfaer  unquestioned  possession,  should 
be  confirmed  In  their  title.    Lands  were  declared  free  of  feudal  incumbrances, 
and  owners  were  to  bring  their  g^nrnts  and  take  out  new  patents.    New  grants 
were  to  be  made  upon  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed  on,  and  the  purchaser  was  to 
make  a  survey  and  lodge  a  copy  in  the  record  office.    These  laws,  known  as  the 
'*  Duke's  LawFy"  the  governor  thought  "  could  not  but  be  satisfiftctory  even  to  the 
most  factious  Republican." 

1665,  May.  —  It  was  reported  that  Massachusetts  had  about 
eighty  ships  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  about  forty  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  above  one  hundred 
tons,  —  making  in  all  over  one  himdred  and  thirty  vessels. 

1665,  June.  —  A  second  charter  was  granted  to  Lord  Claren- 
don and  his  associates. 

It  confirmed  to  them  the  title  of  Carolina,  and  granted  them  *'  aU  veins,  mines 
and  quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  undiscovered,  of  gold,  silver,  gems  and  precioua 
stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever,  be  it  of  stones,  metals,  or  any  other  tiling  found, 
or  to  be  found  within  the  Province,  territory,  inlets  and  limits  aforesaid." 

They  were  to  pay  a  feudal  rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  one  fourth  of  the  gold  and 
silver  that  should  be  found.  The  limits  of  the  grant  were  extended  half  a  decree 
to  the  north  so  as  to  include  the  settlements  on  the  Chowan,  and  the  southern 
limit  a  degree  and  a  half  to  the  south,  including  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

1665.  —  Philip  Carteiiet  arrived  at  New  Jersey,  with  a  num- 
ber of  settlers  and  a  commission  as  governor. 

He  landed  at  a  spot  he  called  Elizabethtown,  in  Iionor  of  Lady  Carteret.  A  few- 
families  from  Long  Island  had  settled  there,  who  had  purchased  land  from  tlie 
Indians,  whom  Nichols,  the  governor  of  New  York,  had  given  permission  to  pur- 
chase. There  were  other  Dutch  settlers  in  the  territory,  and  also  some  from  Kew 
England. 
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1665,  June  12.-^  A  charter  was  granted  the  city  of  New 
Fork. 

A  major,  five  aldermen,  and  a  sheriff  had  the  authority  as  a  local  court  and  the 
mtfu^ement  of  municipal  aiRdra. 

1665. — The  province  of  Canada  wpw  transferred  to  the  West 
India  Company. 

Trtcj  was  appointed  riceroy,  and  carried  over  with  him  some  companies  of  sol- 
d!en^  and  forts  were  built  at  Sorel  and  Chamblj,  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check. 

1665,  September.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  met 
in  special  session. 

It  was  called  to  consider  an  order  from  the  king  to  appoint  '*  five  able  and  meek 
persons  to  make  answer  for  refusing  the  jurisdiction  of  his  commissioners.**  The 
order  was  sent  through  Maverick,  who  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the  magistrates.  An 
address  was  prepared  for  the  king,  in  which,  assuring  him  of  their  loyalty,  they 
declined  to  send  agents.  At  the  same  time  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds*  worth 
of  masts  and  other  supplies  for  the  navy  were  sent.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  to  this  course,  but  the  refUsal  went  unnoticed,  in  consequence  of  the 
irar  with  the  Dutch  at  this  time. 

1665,  October.  —  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  ordered  that — 

**  Those  lime  rocks  about  Hacklet's  lime  kiln  shall  perpetually  be  common,  and 
Aat  BO  land  shall  be  laid  out  on  the  north-east  of  said  kiln,  within  six  poles,  or 
upon  the  other  sides  or  parts  of  said  kiln  within  sixty  poles,  this  said  kiln  being  at 
or  near  a  place  called  Scoakequanoisctt.** 

1665,  December  14.  —  The  commissioners  having  completed 
their  investigation  of  the  colonies,  sent  home  their  report. 

It  exists  in  the  State  Paper  Ofilce  in  England.  They  were  recalled,  by  a  letter 
^ipronng  their  conduct  and  that  of  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  commission  had  instituted  a  new  government  for  Maine,  and  had  tem- 
porarily settled  tlie  questions  of  diluted  boundaries  between  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
aecticut,  Plymouth,  and  Massachusetts,  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known. 

1665.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  conditions  necessary  for  becoming  freemen. 

In  the  place  of  church-membership,  a  minister's  certificate  that  the  appUcant  was 
«f  orthodox  principles  and  of  good  life  and  conversation,  was  made  necessary. 

1666.  —  All  the  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  silk  culture  and 
ihip^building  in  Virginia  were  repealed. 

Of  mulberry  trees  it  was  sdd,  *'  now  every  one  voluntarUy  propagates  **  them. 

1M6.  —  The  commissioners  in  Virginia  were  required  by  the 
legislature  to  establish,  within  two  years,  a  loom  and  a  weaver 
ui  each  connty  of  tiie  province,  except  Rappahannock,  North- 
ttnptoDy  Westmoreland,  and  Stafibrd,  which  were  allowed  four 
years. 

mie  erpeuMe  was  to  be  paid  by  the  counties,  and  a  private  loom  did  not  cxon- 
the  county  in  which  it  was.    The  law  was  repealed  in  1684. 
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1666.  —  An  expedition  sent  out  by  Berkeley  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  and  penetrated  into  the  valley  beyond. 

1666.  —  The  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior  were  explored 
by  Father  Aliouez. 

He  was  sent,  on  Ids  return,  with  '*  Dablon  and  Marquette  to  establish  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  southern  shore.  Tlio  Recollet  friars,  who  had  been 
forbidden  Canada,  obtained  the  removal  of  the  restriction,  and  founded  a  monas- 
tery at  Quebec.    Between  them  and  the  Jesuits  there  soon  sprang  up  a  rivalry. 

1666.*— Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  settled  by  thirty  families 
from  New  Haven  and  Milford,  Connecticut,  under  the  leadership 
of  Captain  Robert  Treat. 

The  next  year  an  equal  number  came  from  Guilford  and  Branford,  Connecticut, 
under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson.  These  two  companies  bought  the 
land  which  now  forms  Newark,  Belleville,  Clinton,  Orange,  and  Bloomfield,  of 
the  Indians,  for  £130,  12  blankets,  and  12  guns.  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
tlie  same  streets  and  parks  as  now  exist.  The  first  building  erected  was  a  meeting- 
house, the  settlers  being  strict  Puritans;  the  second,  a  school-house.  It  soon 
became  a  thriving*  place,  and  now  almost  every  branch  of  mechanical  industry  is 
carried  on  there.  In  1794  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  bridges  were  built;  trade 
with  New  York,  which  had  been  by  means  of  ferries,  was  facilitated  by  the  turn- 
pike built  between  Newark  and  Jersey  City.  In  1832,  the  Morris  Canal,  connecting 
Newark  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  was  finished ;  in  1834,  the  New  Jersey  Railroad, 
between  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  was  opened ;  Newark  was  made  a  port  of  entry, 
and  in  1836  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

1666,  September.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an 
act  fixing  the  pay  of  the  members  at  three  shillings  a  day,  the 
account,  certified,  to  be  taken  as  an  offset  for  taxes. 

A  fine,  for  absence,  of  six  sliillings  a  day  was  also  imposed. 

1666,  October.  —  Nathaniel  Robbinson  petitioned  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  for  aid  in  establishing  the  business  of 
wire-drawing. 

The  court  saw  no  cause  for  granting  his  request. 

1667.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  law  regulating  the  size  and  manufacture  of 
bricks. 

A  college  edifice  was  built  of  brick  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  monej 
for  its  erection  was  raised  by  subscription. 

1667.  —  The  price  of  the  best  beer,  in  New  England,  was  a 
penny  and  a  half  a  quart. 

The  court  had  previously  ordered  that  beer  should  be  made  with  at  least  four 
bushels  of  good  barley  malt  to  a  hogshead,  and  should  not  be  sold  above  twopence 
a  quart.  It  now  ordered  that  beer  should  be  made  only  of  good  malt,  without  ' '  any 
mixture  of  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  other  materials  instead  of  malt,  on  penalty 
of  five  pounds  for  each  offence."  The  price  of  barley,  barley  malt,  and  rye,  waa 
fixed  at  four  shiUings  the  bushel ;  wheat  at  five  shillings,  and  Indian  com  at  two 
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ihfllmgs  and  eight  pence  the  bnsheL     Silver  was  about  ax  shillings  and  eight 
pence  the  ounce. 

1667.  —  In  May  of  this  year  a  tonnage  duty  of  half  a  pound 
of  gunpowder  a  ton,  or  its  value  in  money,  was  laid  hy  Massa- 
chusetts upon  all  ships  above  twenty  tons  burden,  not  belonging 
to  owners  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  chiefly  to  such. 

1667. — In  October  of  this  year  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts legislated  concerning  shipbuilding. 

Learning  that  '*  dlTerse  nnskillfal  persons  pretending  to  be  shipwrights  do  build 
thqis  and  other  ressels  in  several  parts  of  this  country,  which  are  very  defective, 
both  of  matter  and  form,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  merchants  and  owners  and 
tbe  danger  of  many  men's  lives  at  sea,"  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draw 
op  and  present  suitable  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  business. 

1667.  —  An  order  was  also  made  this  year  to  encourage  the 
bnilding  of  a  dry  dock,  and  liberty  was  given  any  one  who 
sboold  construct  such,  either  in  Boston  or  Gbarlestown,  with  a 
capacity  for  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  to  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  the  privilege  for  fifteen  years. 

The  next  year  this  right  was  extended  to  twenty-one  years. 

1667.  —  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  Acadie  was  restored  to  the 
French. 

Its  limits  were  not  specified,  though  La  Have,  Cape  Sable,  Port  Royal,  St.  John's, 
and  Pentagoet,  the  French  name  for  Penobscot,  were  mentioned.  Temple,  one 
of  those  to  whom  Acadie  had  been  granted  by  Cromwell,  surrendered  his  title  for 
the  promise  from  the  king  of  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  which,  how- 
erer,  he  was  never  paid. 

1667.  —  The  assembly  of  North  CaroUna  met,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  twelve  councillors,  and  twelve  delegates,  selected  by 
the  freeholders.     They  sat  together. 

It  is  tiiougfat  by  Hawks  that  the  assembly  met  first  in  1666.  Later  under  the 
proprietary  rule,  the  assembly  was  divided  into  two  houses.  Settlers  had  been  iur 
▼ited  into  the  colony  by  the  promise  of  legislative  freedom. 

1667.  —  The  assembly  in  Virginia  enacted  that  negroes,  though 
converted  and  baptized,  should  not  therefore  become  free ;  also, 
that  correcting  a  slave  so  violently  as  to  lead  to  his  death,  was 
not  felony. 

The  reason  was  given,  *'  since  it  can  not  be  presumed  that  prepense  malice 
•hoald  induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  estate.** 

1667.  —  The  general  court  of  Connecticut  granted  Thomas 
Harris  the  right  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  the  brook  between  Hart- 
lord  and  Wethersfield,  and  allowed  forty  acres  for  his  encourage- 
ment. 

1667.  —  The  people  of  Hadley,  who  had  depended  for  their 
Bieal  upon  a  mill  at  Hatfield,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Connecti- 
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cut,  voted  to  have  a  mill  of  their  owd,  and  William  Goodwin 
erected  one  on  Mill  River,  at  North  Hadley. 

1667,  August  10.  —  The  first  troop  of  horse  organized  in 
Bhode  Island  reported  for  duty  at  Newport. 

It  numbered  twenty-one  men. 

1667. — Waterbury,  Connecticut,  then  called  Mattatuck,  was 
settled. 

The  name  was  not  changed  nntil  1686.  In  1858  it  receired  a  city  charter. 
Waterbury  is  the  headquarters  of  the  brass  manufiictories  of  the  country,  there 
being  thirty  factories,  the  capital  emjdoyed  being  three  million  dollars,  and  the 
annual  products  averaging  five  millipn  dollars.  The  business  was  first  intro- 
duced on  a  small  scale  by  young  mechanics  who  had  little  or  no  capital. 

1668,  May.  —  The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  met. 

It  was  called  by  Carteret    Some  <^  the  towns  denied  its  authority. 

A  law  was  made  requiring  each  town,  under  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each 
neglect,  to  provide  an  ordinary  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 

The  selling  of  liquors  in  less  quantities  than  two  gaUons  was  prohibited.  This 
quantity  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  gallon. 

1668.  —  The  people  of  Newark  appointed  Robert  Treat  and 
Richard  Harrison  ''  to  erect  a  erist«mill  on  the  brook  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town.''  The  second  and  sixth  days  of  the  week  were 
to  be  set  apart  as  grinding  days. 

1668.  —  The  number  of  ordinaries,  or  tippling  houses,  was  UxOf 
ited  in  Virginia. 

To  '*  one  or  two  near  the  Ck>urt  house,  unless  in  public  places,  and  great  Roads 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers." 

1668. — The  licensers  of  the  Cambridge  press  having  permitted 
the  printing  of  an  edition  of  the  De  ItmUxUone  ChrisH,  of  Thomas 
k  Eempis,  the  court  ordered  them  to  make  a  fuller  revision  of 
the  work,  and  enjoined  the  press  to  stop  work  until  this  was 
done. 

This  system  of  interference  with  tlie  fi*eedom  of  the  press  continued  to  be  ex- 
ercised with  more  or  less  stringency  until  the  Revolution. 

1668.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  bill  re- 
serving for  the  public  use  all  white  pine-trees  measuring  twenty- 
four  inches  at  three  feet  above  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time  a  bounty  was  declared  for  the  exportation  and  manufiacture 
of  masts  and  naval  stores. 

1668.  — The  authority  of  Massachusetts  was  re-established  over 
Maine. 

Four  magistrates  and  a  body  of  horsemen  were  sent  for  the  purpoae.  The  new 
government  submitted  quietly. 

1669.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  was  divided  into  two 
houses. 
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The  foremor  and  a88iBtaiit8»  or  magistratei,  were  the  npper  houae ;  the  depu- 
laoj  the  lower  houae.  It  eaacted  that  any  person  indicted  might  employ  an  attor- 
ney to  plead  in  hia  behalf. 

Before  this,  those  who  were  indicted  had  appeared  in  their  own  defence. 

1669.  —  Fuller's  eabth  is  mentioned  among  the  products  of 
Yirginia  and  Maryland. 

1669.  —  An  assembly  was  held  in  North  Carolina, 

Immigraiita  in  debt  were  to  be  protected  fire  years  from  smts  originating  out 
of  the  colony.    Traffic  witli  the  Indians  was  forbidden. 

1670.  —  The  first  permanent  settlement  of  South  Carolina  was 
made  at  Port  Royal,  by  a  body  of  English  colonists,  who  ten  years 
later  removed  to  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

In  1562,  a  party  of  French  Hngncnots  under  John  Ribanlt  had  attempted  to 
settle  at  Port  Royal,  but  alter  some  few  months  they  returned  home ;  in  1685,  how- 
ever, a  large  body  of  Huguenots  again  immigrated,  and  this  time  remained.    The 
expedition  was  sent  out  at  an  expense  of  about  twelre  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
voder  the  conunand  of  William  Sayle.    They  brought  cattle  with  them.    The 
ietdement  at  Charleaton  was  made  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
tvo  rirers,  to  which  the  names  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  were  given  in  honor  of  Lord 
Shaftesbuiy.    For  tlie  goyemment  of  the  colony,  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  called 
upon  John  Locke,  who  bad  drawn  up  what  was  called  the  Grand  Model,  intended, 
as  expressed  in  its  preamble,  **  to  avoid  the  erecting  of  a  numerous  democracy," 
and  ertablish  a  goYemment  **  agreeable  to  monarchy."    It  was  a  complicated 
scheme,  and  though  for  some  time  nominally  in  force,  was  really  never  applied. 
The  divisions  of  the  land  were  into  seignories,  baronies,  and  manors,  the  cuUiva^ 
tors  of  which  were  to  be  hereditary  tenants,  attached  to  the  soil,  each  with  a  farm 
of  ten  acres,  upon  which  he  paid  one  eighth  of  the  produce  as  rent  to  the  land- 
lordf  who  exercised  a  jurisdiction  without  appeal.    In  llie  assembly  each  county 
had  foot  representatives,  to  rote  for  whose  election  required  the  possession  of  afty 
acres.    The  proprietaries  had  a  reto  upon  all  acts.    The  Church  of  England  was 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense.    Other  churches  might  be  formed,  pro- 
vided their  members  recognized  the  rightfulness  of  oaths.     ** Every  freeman" 
was  to  have  **  absolute  power  and  authority  orer  his  negro  slares,  of  what  opinion 
•ad  religion  soever."    The  settlement  had  a  copy  of  the  **  Grand  Model,"  but  at 
irst  the  government  was  given  to  a  council  of  ten  members,  five  appointed  by  the 
proprietors,  and  five  elected  by  the  colonists,  who  with  twenty  delegates  formed 
an  assembly. 

1670.  —  One  of  the  first  mills  built  in  New  Jersey,  of  which 
mention  is  made,  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Dunham  at  Wood* 
brid^f  who  agreed  with  the  town  that  it  should  have  '^  two 
good  stoneS;  of  at  least  five  feet  across." 

For  its  erection  he  was  given  a  grant  of  land.  The  toU  was  to  be  one  six- 
teenth. 

1670.  —  Thb  settlers  in  New  Jersey  objected  to  the  collection 
of  the  quit-rents  which  became  due  this  year. 

Ooe  of  their  claims  was  that  ^ey  had  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians 
bcfiite  ever  it  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.    The  imposition  increased. 
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1670,  June  14.  —  Committees  appointed  by  the  assemblies  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island;  to  settle  their  disputed  boundaries, 
met  at  New  London. 

They  sat  tlirec  days,  and  their  consultation  was  carried  on  entirely  by  writing. 
Seventeen  letters  were  exchanged,  but  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 

1670.  —  It  was  ordered  by  the  assembly  of  Connecticut  that 
every  male  inhabitant,  over  fourteen  jrears  of  age,  should  work 
one  day  in  June  of  each  year  in  clearing  ground  for  the  pastu- 
rage of  sheep. 

1670.  —  Denton  writes  this  year  of  New  Amsterdam :  "  Every 
one  make  their  own  liniu,  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen  cloUi 
for  their  ordinary  wearing." 

1670.  —  The  assembly  of 'Virginia  ordered  that  none  but  free- 
holders and  householders  should  vote. 

1671.  —  In  June  of  this  year  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  answered  the  inquiries  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

He  wrote :  '*  I  thank  Ood  we  have  no  free  schools,  or  printing;  and  I  hope  we 
shaU  not  have  these  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects,  and  printing  lias  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  gov- 
ernment. God  defend  us  from  both."  The  population  he  estimated  at  forty 
thousand,  including  two  thousand  ** black  slaves"  and  six  thousand  ** Christian 
servants."  About  fifteen  hundred  such  were  yearly  imported,  cliiefly  from  Eng- 
land. In  seven  years  not  over  two  or  three  ship-loads  of  slaves  had  arrived  in  the 
colony.  Tobacco  was  the  chief  export.  The  Indians  were  "  absolutely  subjected, 
so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  them."  "  We  have  forty-eight  parishes,  and  our  min- 
isters are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  should  be  better,  if  they  would  pniy 
oftener  and  preach  less." 

1671.  —  The  first  church  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  the 
country  was  established  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

In  tlieir  views  the  sect  correspond  with  the  Baptists,  only  observing  the  seventh 
instead  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  Sunday.  There  are  now  sixty-eight 
churches  in  the  United  States. 

1671,  September  29.  —  Mediators  between  the  colonists  at 
Plymouth  and  the  Indians  met  at  Plymouth. 

Philip  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  within  three  years,  and 
five  wolves'  heads  each  year  to  Plymouth,  and  to  refer  all  disputes  between  his 
tribe  and  the  English  to  them,  and  neither  to  seU  lands  nor  make  war  without 
their  consent. 

1671.  —  A  COMMITTEE  appointed  the  October  before,  by  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  to  confer  with  Richard  Wharton 
of  Boston  respecting  his  method  of  making  salt  by  the  sun,  re- 
ported advising  the  court  "  to  encourage  a  company  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  return  the  court  approved." 

1671.  —  The  town  of  IS^ew  Castle,  Delaware,  represented  to 
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Governor  Lovelace  that  the  mill  at  "  Carcoen's  Hook  "  had  fallen 
into  decay,  and  that  it  "  heretofore  appertained  to  the  public,  and 
DOW  is  endeavored  to  be  engrossed  by  some  particular  persons 
for  private  uses." 

Thej  suggested  that  it  be  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  which  wa« 
ordered  to  be  done.  Carcoen's  Hook  was  Cobb's  Creek.  Carcoen*8  was  a  cor- 
rapdon  of  the  Indian  name  of  Kacarikonk. 

1671.  —  This  year  the  town  of  New  Castle  proposed  that  no 
grain  should  be  distilled,  unless  it  be  "  unfit  to  grind  and  boalt," 
because  it  consumed  "  an  immense  amount  of  grain.'' 

1672.  —  Governor  Lovelace  received  George  Fox  at  New 
Castle  this  year  in  a  house  built  of  brick  and  hewn  timber,  the 
cement  of  which  was  made  of  burnt  oyster-shells. 

The  house  was  stiU  standing  at  the  middle  of  this  century.  Lovelace  garc  a 
charter  to  New  Castle  this  year.  Fox  extended  his  trip  as  fair  as  Rhode  Island, 
bot  did  not  dare  to  visit  either  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts. 

1672.  —  Two  ship-loads  of  Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York 
arrived  at  Charleston,  in  Carolina. 

They  were  discontented  with  the  English  rule  of  New  York.  Slaves  were  also 
imported  from  Barbadoes.  The  settlers  quarreUed  with  the  Indians.  A  scarcity 
of  food  caused  apprehension  for  the  success  of  the  colony  and  created  discontent, 
but  a  fortunate  supply  firom  England  and  from  Barbadoes  and  Virginia  removed 
this  cause  of  uneasiness. 

1672.  —  The  company  of  hatters  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
petitioned  for  special  privileges. 

They  were  promised  to  have  them  granted,  "when  they  should  make  as  good 
hats  and  seU  them  as  cheap  as  those  imported  were.** 

1672.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  H. 
Usher  the  right  to  print  and  publish  on  his  own  account  a 
revised  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

This  right  was  protected  to  Usher  by  two  orders  of  the  court,  issued  on  his 
petition.  The  first  was  made  in  May  of  this  year,  by  which  it  was  decreed  tliat 
no  printer  should  print  or  sell  more  copies  of  any  book  tlian  were  agreed  upon, 
and  paid  for  by  the  owner;  and  another  of  May  the  next  year,  by  which  the  copy- 
right was  secured  to  Usher  for  seven  years.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  were  also 
ptiated  at  Cambridge. 

Hezekiah  Usher  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
as  agent  of  the  Corporation  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  had  superintended  their 
Ia£aa  publications.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  bookseller  in  Americn. 
Several  of  the  books  printed  by  Green  were  printed  for  him.  An  edition  of  the 
PnljBs,  isaued  about  1664  or  1665,  from  its  superior  typographical  execution,  is 
f^fpoted  to  have  been  printed  after  the  arrival  of  Johnson.  It  was  printed  from 
Konpareil  type,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  the  use  of  tliis  type 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Brevier  type  was  seldom  used  by  the  Boston  printers 
hefbre  1760.    Usher  made  a  fortune  from  his  business. 

1672.  —  Parliament  enacted  that  ''  enumerated  articles  should 
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pay  tbe  same  daties  in  tbeir  shipment  from  one  colony  to  anotfaer, 
that  they  paid  on  importation  into  England." 

This  was  the  introduction  into  tliis  country  of  royal  custom-houses,  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  English  commissioners  of  customs.  Boston  had  quite  a  trade 
irith  the  other  colonies,  her  ships  supplying  them  with  European  produce  and 
osrrylng  theirs  to  Europe,  thus  avoiding  the  duties  under  the  Bavigation  acts. 

1672.  —  The  settlers  of  New  Jersey  who  refused  to  pay  quit- 
rents,  set  up  a  governor  of  their  own,  and  Carteret  went  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  John  Berry  as  his  deputy. 

1672.  —  Count  de  Prontenac  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  New  Prance. 

He  huilt  Fort  Frontenac,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  site  of 
Kingston. 

1673.  —  The  first  settlement  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was 
made,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians. 

1673.  —  Some  of  the  ships  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  having 
been  captured  by  the  pirates  who  infested  the  southern  seas,  in 
December  of  this  year  a  ship,  called  the  Anthony,  and  a  ketch  were 
fitted  out  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  and  the  commerce. 

1673.  —  William  Hutchinson,  an  early  resident  of  Boston, 
bought  lands  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  Saco  River,  in  Maine,  and 
had  mills  at  Neuichewannock,  or  Berwick. 

1673.  —  The  town  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  granted  five 
hundred  acres  of  uj:dand  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow  to  John 
Prescott,  for  the  building  a  mill,  which  with  the  land  was  to  be 
free  from  all  charges  for  twenty  years. 

The  miU  was  built  in  a  dittriet  nofw  in  the  northern  port  of  Harrvd.  Prescott 
agreed  to  grind  the  town's  com  every  second  and  every  sixth  day  of  the  week.  A 
few  years  later  a  similar  arrangement  was  made  with  him  for  the  erection  of  a 
saw-miU. 

1673.  —  Edward  Randolph,  the  collector  of  customs  in  New 
England,  was  informed  ''  that  all  cordage,  sail  cloth  and  nets 
came  from  England,  that  no  cloth  was  made  there  worth  four 
shillings  a  yard,  and  no  linin  above  two  shillings  and  sixpence.'' 

He  also  reported  to  the  commissioners,  that  in  New  England  there  were  five 
iron-works  which  cast  no  guns. 

1673.  —  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Joseph's  were  visited  by 
Marquette,  and  Jesuit  missions  were  established  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Marquette  with  a  few  companions  pushed  on  until  they 
entered  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin. 

In  1674  Marquette  camped  near  the  site  of  Chicago ;  in  IS04  the  United  Statet 
gOTemment  huilt  Fort  Dearhom,  on  the  Chicago  Rirer,  near  to  the  mouth ;  in 
1S87  the  fort  was  abandoned.    In  ISdO  the  town  was  surveyed,  then  consisting 
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of  about  %  dozen  himses ;  in  1888  the  town  was  organized,  and  had  twentj-eight 
Toten;  hi  1834  was  granted  a  city  charter.  The  riyer  runs  through  the  city,  divid- 
faig  itinto  two  parts.  As  early  as  1864,  Chicago  was  decUred  the  largest  primary 
grain  depot  in  the  world ;  its  be^-^acking  and  cattle^hipping  trade  is  immense,  as 
h  also  the  lumber  business.  No  city  in  the  country  has  had  such  a  rapid  growth, 
and  by  means  of  the  extensive  lines  of  railroads,  its  commerce  reaches  to  all  parts 
of  the  countiy. 

1673. — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  placed  a  duty  of 
sixpence  a  bushel  on  malt  in  addition  to  the  duty  already  existing 
of  one  penny. 

1673.  —  The  laws  of  the  Plymouth  colony  were  printed  this 
year  by  the  Cambridge  press. 

1673. — An  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia  en- 
forcing the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax. 

1673,  Febbuart  25.  —  The  entire  colony  of  Virginia  was  as- 
signed for  thirty-one  years  to  Lords  Culpepper  and  Arlington. 

The  lease  included  all  quit-rents,  escheats,  the  power  to  grant  lands,  erect  new 
counties,  the  presentation  to  the  churches,  and  the  nomination  of  sheriffs,  escheat- 
ofs,  and  surreyors.  The  assembly  sent  three  agents  to  England  to  purchase  this 
lease  for  the  colony,  and  also  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  royal  charter,  confirming  aU 
land  grants,  and  guaranteeing  tiie  assembly  its  power. 

1673.  —  A  Dutch  fleet  appeared  before  New  York,  and  the 
ibrt  surreDdered  at  the  first  summons. 

New  Jersey  and  ^e  settlements  on  the  Delaware  also  surrendered,  and  for  a 
year  the  prorince  of  New  Netherland  was  reriyed.  Some  of  the  towns  on  Long 
Island  put  themselres  under  the  protection  of  Connecticut. 

1673,  October  29.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  ordered  that, 
in  the  trial  of  Indians,  one  half  of  the  jury  should  be  Indians, 
and  that  Indians  might  testify. 

8«cfa  testimony  was  not  allowed  in  the  trial  of  the  whites. 

1673. — This  year,  Barent  Pieterse  Koejrmans,  by  permission 
of  tbe  commissioners  at  Albany,  New  York,  purchased  of  the 
Gatskill  Indians  a  large  tract  of  land,  ten  or  nfteen  miles  south 
of  Albany,  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson  Biver. 

Saw-mills  had  been  erected  there  In  165 1  by  other  settlers.  The  purchase 
embrmced  a  plot  twelve  mUes  deep  by  eight  or  ten  front,  and  is  now  the  site  of  the 
town  oC  Coeymans,  in  Albany  County,  New  York. 

1674.  —  Corn-mills  were  mentioned  as  existing  at  Block  Point 
sod  Falmouth,  on  Casco  Bay  (now  Portland),  though  they  were 
probably  destroyed  soon  afterwards  by  the  Indians. 

1674. — John  Fosteb  received  permission  from  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  to  set  up  another  press  in  Boston. 

general  court  added  two  new  lloensers  to  those  already  appointed.    These 
both  ministers  —  Increase  Mather  and  Thomas  Thacher. 
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1674.  —  The  freemen  in  South  Carolina  elected  representatives 
to  an  assembly  consisting,  according  to  Ramsey,  of  the  governor, 
and  upper  and  lower  houses  of  assembly ;  and  these  three 
branches  took  the  name  of  Parliament. 

At  the  foondatioii  of  the  colony  the  settlers  had  been  promised  a  share  in  mak- 
ing the  laws. 

1674. — Vines,  and  persons  skilled  in  their  management,  were 
sent  to  the  Carolinas  by  the  proprietaries. 

1674.  —  Peace  was  declared  between  England  and  Holland, 
and,  all  conquests  being  mutually  given  up.  New  York  was  re- 
stored to  the  English  rule. 

1674. — The  Duke  of  York  obtained  a  new  charter  for  his 
province. 

By  it  he  was  empowered  *'  to  govern  the  inhahitants  hy  such  ordinances  as  he 
and  his  assigns  should  establish."  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  sent  out  to  take  pos- 
session. The  inhabitants  were  refused  an  assembly,  the  '*book  of  laws '''being 
reestablished.  The  Long  Island  towns  were  refused  permission  to  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut. 

1674,  March  18.  —  Berkeley  sold  his  share  of  New  Jersey  for 
one  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  sold  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  himself  and  Edward  Billings.  They 
were  Quakers,  and  the  object  of  the  purchase  appears  to  have  been  to  provide  a 
place  of  refuge  for  this  sect.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  purchasers  concern- 
ing their  respectiye  shares,  it  was  referred  to  William  Penn,  who  settled  it. 

1675,  June  20.  —  The  Indians  attacked  Swanzey,  a  town  in  the 
Plymouth  colony. 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  war  known  as  King  Philip's  War,  in  which  all  New 
England  became  engaged,  and  in  which  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six 
hundred  houses  (about  one  tenth  of  all  in  New  England)  were  burned.  About 
six  hundred  settlers  were  killed,  and  about  two  thousand  Indians.  The  cost  of 
the  war  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  of  dollars. 

1675.  —  The  Indians  this  year  burned  the  settlement  and  the 
mill  at  Saco,  Maine. 

1675.  —  The  same  year  the  settlers  at  Woolwich,  on  the  Ken- 
nebec, Maine,  were  driven  away  by  the  Indians. 

1675.  —  The  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

1675.  —  A  BRICK-KILN  was  erected  in  Maine,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Sebastacook,  a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  about  this  time. 

Traces  of  it  were  found  in  1790,  when  the  land  was  again  searched  for  clay. 
A  hemlock-tree,  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  was  growing  over  the  sito  of  the 
old  kiln. 

1675.  —  At  a  special  court  held  at  Newcastle,  May  25,  after  the 
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cession  of  the  country  to  the  English,  the  subject  of  mills  was 
considered. 

As  there  wis  a  scarcity  of  them,  the  justices  were  advised  to  examine  and  hare 
them  repaired,  and  others  built;  the  tolls  charged  for  grinding  were  regulated,  and 
all  mills,  public  or  prirate,  were  to  be  encouraged. 

1675.  —  An  Indian  war  began  in  Virginia. 

In  this  war  John  Washington  took  part. 

1675,  July.  -^  A  company,  led  by  Fenwick,  to  whom  a  tenth 
part  of  the  Quaker  purchase  of  New  Jersey  had  been  accorded, 
landed  on  the  east  shore  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  commenced  a  set- 
tlement they  called  Salem. 

It  was  near  tiie  site  of  one  of  the  forts  built  by  the  Swedes. 

1675.  —  Canada,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, reverted  again  to  the  crown  of  France. 

La  SaUe,  who  had  explored  in  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  obtained  from  the  king 
of  France  a  grant  of  Fort  Frontenac  on  condition  of  keeping  up  the  post. 

1676.  —  The  insurrection  in  Virginia,  headed  by  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  began  this  year. 

The  rebellion  was  the  culmination  of  discontent  which  had  existed  for  some 

years,  with  the  heavy  taxation  and  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  government. 

The  Indian  war  was  its  immediate  cause.    Bacon  was  a  member  of  the  council, 

and,  being  refhsed  a  commission  to  raise  volunteers  against  the  Indians,  marched 

against  them  without  one.    Berkeley,  the  governor,  issued  a  proclamation  depriv- 

tBg  him  of  his  seat  in  the  council,  and  denouncing  all  those  with  him  as  rebels  who 

would  not  return  at  a  certain  time.   The  rebellion  was  at  one  time  so  8uccessi\il  that 

Berkeley  retired  to  Accomac,  and  Bacon,  with  four  members  of  the  council,  called  a 

new  assembly.    At  the  height  of  his  success.  Bacon  was  taken  ill  and  died.    With 

the  final  success  of  Berkeley,  cruel  revenge  was  taken  upon  the  rebels,  more 

of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  hanged  than  were  killed  upon  both  sides  during 

hostilities. 

1676,  JuLT.  —  Carteret  agreed  to  a  formal  division  of  New 
Jersey. 

Tbe  province  was  divided  by  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  the  north- 
comer  of  the  territory.  The  portion  north  and  cast  of  this  line  was  known 
Kew  Jervey,  and  was  Carteret's  property ;  that  south  and  west  was  known 
New  Jersey,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Quaker  proprietors.  Billings  being 
straits,  his  share  was  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ;  and 
tlK  tnutees,  with  Fenwick*s  agreement,  divided  the  whole  domain  into  one  hun- 
ted aiMures,  of  which  the  ninety  belonging  to  Billings  were  sold  as  buyers  offered. 
Bcfive  this  division,  the  proprietors  had  issued  a  set  of  '*  concessions  and  agree- 
■Kato,"  in  which  freedom  of  conscience  and  an  assembly  were  promised  settlers. 

1676,  August  12.  —  Pliilip  was  shot  in  a  swamp  near  Monnt 
Hope^  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Indians. 

nflip  was  kiUed  by  an  Indian  named  Alderman,  whose  brother  Philip  had 
kzHed  for  advising  a  surrender.    Alderman  then  deserted  Philip,  and  guided  Cap- 
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tain  Church  with  his  party  to  the  spot  where  Philip  was  concealed.  Philip  wai 
shot  by  Alderman  through  the  heart ;  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Pljmouth, 
where  for  years  it  was  set  np  on  a  gibbet.  One  of  his  hands  was  sent  to  Boston; 
the  other  was  given  to  Alderman,  who  made  a  show  of  it.  His  mangled  body  was 
hung  upon  four  trees.  The  Indians  taken  captive  were  sold  into  slavery,  many 
of  them  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  or  else  slaughtered.  The  captive  Indians  sold 
in  Rhode  Island  were  sold  to  service  for  a  term  of  years ;  one  half  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  go  to  the  captors,  and  the  other  half  into  the  public  treasury. 

1676,  October.  —  A  grant  of  land  in  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  was  made  to  Lewis  Morris  for  iron- works. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  works  is  not  known ;  but  in  1682,  the  proprie- 
taries speak  of  a  smelting-Aimace  and  forge  as  already  erected. 

1676.  —  The  assembly  met  in  East  New  Jersey,  and  established 
county  courts,  and  monthly  courts  for  the  towns. 

The  four  counties,  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Monmouth,  were  laid  out 

1676.  —  Governor  Andros  and  the  council  in  New  York  pro- 
hibited all  tanners,  except  two  appointed,  to  carry  on  that 
business. 

It  was  also  ordered  *'  that  no  butcher  be  permitted  to  be  currier,  or  shoemaker, 
or  tanner;  nor  shaU  any  tanner  be  either  currier,  shoemaker,  or  butcher,  it  being 
consonant  to  the  laws  of  England  and  practice  in  the  neighbour  colonys  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.** 

1676.  —  The  customs  collected  in  England  upon  the  tobacco 
sent  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds. 

Tobacco  was  so  low  that  many  of  the  planters  were  unable  to  clothe  them- 
selves from  the  proceeds  of  their  crops. 

1677,  May.  —  Gorges'  grandson  sold  his  proprietary  right  to 
Maine,  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  to  the  colony  of  Massacha- 
setts. 

The  price  was  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

1677.  —  Colonies  of  Quakers  from  Yorkshire  and  London, 
England,  settled  at  Burlington  and  other  towns  in  Wbst  New 
Jersey. 

Burlington  was  long  the  seat  of  government  for  West  Jersey,  and  the  last  colo- 
nial governor,  William  Franklin,  lived  here.  It  was  a  leading  place  in  the  early 
times  of  the  country,  and,  in  1777,  supported  a  printing-office  and  a  paper.  Its 
nearness  to  Philadelphia  (only  eighteen  miles  distant)  caused  it  to  decline  as  that 
city  increased  in  importance. 

1677.  —  This  vear,  in  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  j^rain 
was  made  payable  for  taxes  at  five  guilders  per  scipple  for  wheat, 
four  for  rye  and  barley,  and  three  guilders  for  Indian  com,  **  or 
else  wampum  and  skins  at  price  current" 
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This  yetr  there  was  a  mill  on  Christiana  Creek,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
vhich  vas  granted  the  liberty  to  cut  timber  for  supplies. 

1677,  October  18.  —  The  assembly  of  Connecticut  regulated 
&6  prices  at  which  hides  and  shoes  should  be  bought  or  sold. 

The  price  of  hides  was  three  pence  a  pound  for  gn^een,  and  six  pence  for  dry. 
The  turners  were  to  get  two  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  four  pence  a  pound  for 
diy.  Shoemakers  were  to  charge  for  shoes  not  over  five  and  a  half  pence  a  size 
"for  all  playne  and  wooden-heeled  shoes  of  all  sizes  above  men's  sevens.  Three 
toled  shoes  well  made  and  wrought  not  above  seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for 
veU-wrought  French  falls." 

1677. — Three  commissioners,  sent  out  from  England  to  Vir- 
ginia with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  arrived. 

They  brought  with  them  a  royal  proclamation  ofTering  pardon  to  all  who  should 
labmit  within  twenty  days,  except  Bacon.  The  governor  was  also  instructed  to 
declare  all  the  laws  of  the  late  assembly  void,  and  call  a  new  one,  for  the  mem- 
ben  of  which  only  freeholders  were  to  vote.  Instead  of  issuing  this  proclama- 
tioQ,  Berkeley  issued  one  of  his  own,  exempting  many  beside  Bacon  from  pardon. 
The  commissioners  protesting  against  Berkeley's  high-handed  proceedings,  and 
receiving  numerous  complaints  from  the  people,  whom  they  had  naked  to  send  in 
their  grievances,  Berkeley  went  over  to  England  to  defend  himself,  and  died 
there.  He  had  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Jeffreys,  who  called  another 
iiiembly,  which  attempted  to  settle  the  suits  for  damages  done  during  the  insur* 
section,  and  restore  the  colony  to  **  its  former  estate  of  love  and  friendship.'* 

1677.  —  The  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Leverett,  refused  to 
take  an  oath  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade. 

Randolph  had  been  authorized  by  the  committee  of  the  plantations  to  admin- 
ister such  an  oath  to  the  New  England  governors.  The  governor's  ground  was, 
tfast  the  charter  required  no  such  oath.  The  general  court,  however,  passed  an 
•ct  for  enforcing  these  acts,  and  re-enacted  the  oath  of  fidelity,  by  which  aUe- 
gisoce  to  the  king  and  the  colony  was  sworn. 

1677. — La  Salle  went  to  France,  and  obtained  a  royal  com- 
niission  for  exploring  the  Mississippi. 

The  newt  of  its  discovery  had  just  been  brought  to  Quebec  by  JoUet,  who  had 
•ccompanied  Marquette.  La  Salle  also  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
boiklo-skins. 

1677.  —  The  governor-general  of  Canada,  Prontenac,  sup- 
ported the  traders  in  their  dispute  with  the  missionaries  who 
objected  to  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians. 

The  cooneil  took  the  same  ground. 

1678.  —  The  export  of  hides  or  leather  was  prohibited  in  New 
Jersey. 

Beef  at  this  time  was  twopence  a  pound,  and  forty  shillings  a  barrel. 

1678.  —  In  the  records  of  the  court  held  at  Upland,  between 
the  jears  1676  and  1681,  the  first  English  tribunal  held  in  Penn- 
iTivania,  the  following  occurs :  — 
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« It  being  rcry  nccesmuy  that  a  mill  be  built  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  there  being 
no  fitter  place  than  the  (aMa  called  Captain  Hans  Moonson's  Falls,  tlie  court  are 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hans  Moonson  ought  to  build  a  mill  there  (as  he  says  he  will) 
or'  else  suffer  another  to  build  for  the  convenience  of  all  parts.**  The  designated 
location  was  the  present  mill  creek  which  empties  into  the  Schuylkill  immediately 
south  of  Woodlands  Cemetery. 

1678,  April.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  a  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  estimated  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  colonies  aa 
follows:  Connecticut,  3000 ;  Rhode  Island,  1000  to  1200;  Plym- 
outh,  1000  to  1500 ;  Massachusetts,  8  to  10,000. 

New  York,  he  says,  contained  three  hundred  and  forty-three  houses,  with  ten 
inhabitants  to  each.  Of  the  houses  he  says,  **  Most  wood,  some,  lately,  stone  and 
brick,  good  country  houses,  strong  of  their  screral  kinds." 

1678.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  a  bankrupt  law. 

It  was  repealed  Tcry  soon  after. 

1678,  NoYEMBEB.  —  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  under  a  commission  from 
the  king  of  France,  set  out  from  Fort  Fronteuac  (now  Kingston) 
in  a  small  vessel,  the  first  ever  seen  upon  Lake  Ontario. 

The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  the  Cheyalier  Tonti,  La  Salle's  lieutenant, 
and  Hennepin,  and  a  number  of  mechanics  and  sailors,  with  a  stock  of  goods  for 
the  Indian  trade,  and  a  post  was  established  near  the  present  site  of  Buffalo. 

1678.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andbos  claimed  for  the  Duke  of  York 
jurisdiction  over  New  Jersey  and  the  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware. 

He  commenced  by  forbidding  imports  into  New  Jersey,  unless  the  goods  were 
entered  at  New  York,  and  paid  duty ;  then  he  summoned  Carteret,  and  finally  sent 
a  company  of  soldiers  who  arrested  him.  Carteret  was  detained  as  a  prisoner 
until  the  matter  was  settled  in  England.  The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  replied  to 
Andros  that  it  was  not  *'  on  the  king*s  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York  '*  that 
they  reUed  on,  but  **  the  only  rule,  privilege  and  joint  safety  of  erery  free-bom 
Englishman.** 

1678.  —  A  Baptist  church  was  built  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  congregation  had  for  years  met  in  private  houses.  The  general  court 
passed  an  act  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  meeting-house  without  the  consent 
of  the  freemen  of  the  town  and  the  county  court,  or  the  permission  of  the  general 
court.    Without  this  such  building,  with  the  land,  was  forfeited. 

1678.  —  The  colony  at  Albemarle,  Carolina,  rebelled  against 
the  collection  of  duties  under  the  navigation  acts,  and  imprisoned 
Millar,  the  president  of  the  council,  and  seven  of  his  counciL 

A  new  assembly  appointed  Culpepper  coUector,  and  held  the  government  two 
years.  Millar,  escaping,  went  to  England,  and  Culpepper  followed  him,  and  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but,  being  defended  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was 
acquitted. 

1678. — The  oath  of  allegiance,  on  the  part  of  Massachasetts, 
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proved  unsatisfactory  in  Englandi  and  Bandolph  brought  one 
already  written  out. 

Hie  magistrates  took  it,  asd  imposed  it  on  aU  the  other  officers. 

1678.  —  The  bishop  of  Quebec,  having  gone  to  France,  obtained 
a  decree  prohibiting  liquor  selling  to  the  Indians  under  heavy 
penalties. 

1679,  January.  —  The  expc^dition  under  Sieur  de  la  Salle  laid 
the  keel  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  burden,  at  the  mouth  of 
Co^aga  Creek,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara,  about  six 
miles  above  the  Falls. 

This  place,  stiU  caUed  the  **  Old  Ship-yard,**  was  long  used  for  this  purpose. 
Tiie  Iroquois  tried  to  hum  the  yessel,  and  the  hlacksmith  was  obliged  to  defend 
himself  with  a  red-hot  iron.  The  vessel,  when  finished,  was  Aimished  with  seven 
taaU  cannon,  was  christened  the  **  Griffin,**  and  was  the  first  vessel  tiiat  ever 
nayigated  Lake  Erie,  which  she  entered  on  the  7th  of  Angost,  and  on  the  284 
penetrated  to  Lake  Huron,  and  sailed  to  Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin.  The  vessel 
from  here  was  sent  back  to  Niagara  in  charge  of  a  pilot  and  five  men,  bi;t  was 
never  afterwards  heard  from. 

1679.  —  Newbuby,  Massachusetts,  granted  John  Emery,  Jr., 
twelve  acres  of  land,  provided  he  built  and  maintained  a  com- 
mill  within  a  year  and  a  half. 

1679.  —  The  second  corn-mill  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  on 
Stony  Brook,  was  exempted  from  rates  for  twenty  years. 

It  was  sold  for  about  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

1679-80,  March  10.  — The  court  at  Upland  granted  Peter 
Nealson,  on  petition,  leave  to  take  up  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
water-mill. 

1679.  —  Two  vessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  colony  of  the  Car- 
dinas,  and  the  culture  of  wine,  silk,  and  oil  was  attempted. 

Many  French  Protestant  refugees  were  sent  to  the  settlement  in  tills  expedition. 

1679.  —  Father  Hennepin  mentions  Niagara,  which  he  had 
visited  in  1678.    He  gives  also  a  drawing  of  the  Falls. 

1679.  —  Sib  Henry  Chicheley  was  acknowledged  by  the  conn- 
cfl  of  Virginia  as  governor. 

Jeffi^js  had  died,  and  Chicheley  had  a  commission  as  deputy  governor.  An 
assembly  was  called,  and  forts  were  ordered  built.  The  law  fm^Vitrg  slaves  of  the 
eqitnred  Indians  was  retained. 

1680. — Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  settled. 

In  1720  it  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Trent,  then  speaker  of  the 
assembly.  In  1790  it  was  chosen  the  ci^ital,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1792. 
The  city  is  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  has  a  large  manufacturing  interest.  It 
haa  &  wire  fiictory  and  a  roUing-miU,  both  the  largest  of  their  kind ;  manufactories 
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of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  vhich  prodace  a  large  part  of  these  goods  used  in 
the  United  States ;  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper-mills,  foundries,  and  a  manufactory 
for  cannon  and  fire-arms. 

1680.  —  The  name  of  Charleston  was  transferred  to  a  settle- 
ment  in  Carolina,  at  the  point  of  the  peninsula. 

The  village  had  grown  up  from  its  more  favorable  situation,  and  gradually  be- 
came a  Nourishing  town,  the  original  settlement  dwindling  slowly  away. 

1680.  —  The  question  of  jurisdiction  between  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Jersey  proprietors  was  referred  to  two  arbitrators, 
who  decided  against  the  duke's  claims. 

1 680.  —  A  SYNOD  was  convened  in  Massachusetts  to  inquire 
"  what  reasons  had  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judgements 
on  New  England." 

1680.  —  A  ROYAL  letter  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
demanded  toleration  for  all  sects  except  the  Papists. 

The  following  demands  were  also  made :  All  commissions  were  to  issue  in  the 
king*s  name ;  all  the  eighteen  assistants  were  to  be  chosen ;  all  laws  repugnant  to 
the  acts  of  trade  to  be  repealed ;  Maine  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  king  on  his  pay- 
ment of  the  price ;  a  money  qualification  for  freemanship  to  be  substituted  for  that 
of  church-membership. 

1680.  —  Merchantable  white-pine  boards  were  this  year  thirty 
shillings  a  thousand,  current  money,  in  New  England.  Day  wages 
in  East  New  Jersey  were  about  two  shillings  a  day.  At  Amboy, 
where  building  was  actively  going  on,  they  were  about  sixpence 
more,  the  currency  being  a  fifth  more  than  sterling. 

The  houses  building  at  Amboy  were  described  in  1688  as  being  in  general  thirty 
feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  ten  feet  between  the  joints,  with  double  cliinmeys 
built  of  timber  and  clay,  **  as  the  manner  of  this  country  is  to  build,"  and  cost 
about  fifty  pounds  each. 

1680,  March  16.  —  By  decision  of  the  crown,  New  Hampshire 
was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  commission  appointed 
of  a  president  and  council  to  govern  the  province. 

This  commission  authorized  the  qualified  voters  of  the  four  towns  to  elect  an 
assembly  of  eleven  members,  to  sit  as  a  distinct  body,  the  councU  having  a  nega- 
tive of  its  acts. 

The  king  engaged  to  "  continue  the  privUege  of  an  assembly  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  form,  unless  he  should  see  cause  to  alter  the  same.**  The  assembly  en- 
acted a  body  of  laws,  compiled  from  the  Massachusetts  code,  which  were  rejected 
in  England  as  **fiinatical  and  absurd.'* 

1680.  —  Randolph  received  his  commission  as  collector  of  cus- 
toms for  New  England,  and  inspector  for  enforcing  the  acts  of 
trade. 

He  showed  it  to  the  general  c<mrt  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  took  no  notice 
of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  ordered  the  notice  he  posted  of  his  appointment  to  be 
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torn  down,  while  the  general  court  established  a  naral  office  at  which  all  ships 
were  ordered  to  be  cleared. 

1680.  —  The  Baptists  in  Boston  had  a  meeting  in  their  church. 

The  magistrates  had  ^e  doors  fastened  np,  and  a  notice  posted  on  them  forbid- 
ding anj  meeting  there,  *<  without  licence  from  authority,  till  the  General  Court 
take  ftirUier  order." 

1680.  —  La  Salle  built  a  fort  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 
which  he  called  St.  Louis. 

1680.  —  Culpepper  came  to  Virginia  as  governor,  and  was 
sworn  into  office. 

A  conmiission  as  goyemor  for  life,  to  take  effect  whenerer  Berkeley  vacated 
the  ofllce,  had  been  given  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  which  had  passed  into 
his  sole  possession  by  the  release  of  Arlington's  share.  He  brought  with  him  an 
act  of  pardon  and  obliyion  for  all  the  troubles  growing  out  of  Bacon's  Rebellion, 
which  the  assembly  passed,  excepting  Bacon's  estate,  and  those  of  several  others. 
The  assembly  also  gave  the  governor  power  to  grant  naturalization  papers.  Ex- 
port and  tonnage  duties  were  continued,  and  the  freedom  of  Virginia  vessels  from 
them. 

Beverly,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  says,  "Lord  Culpeper,  taking  advantage 
of  some  disputes  among  them,  procured  the  council  to  sit  apart  from  the  assembly ; 
and  so  tliey  became  two  distinct  houses,  in  imitation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  England  —  the  Lords  and  Commons  —  and  so  is  the  Constitution  at  this 
(1705)  day." 

1680.  —  Hennepin  explored  the  upper  Mississippi,  which  he 
reached  by  descending  the  Illinois,  and  named  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony  after  his  patron  saint. 

He  published  the  account  of  his  explorations  in  France  in  1688. 

1680. — In  July  of  this  year,  the  town  of  Norwich,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Thames,  Connecticut,  granted  Captain  Fitch 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  ^'  for  his  encouragement  to  set  up  a 
saw-milL" 

He  was  *'  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  stream  and  timber  at  the  place,  and  no 
others  to  set  up  a  saw-miU  upon  the  said  stream  to  his  damage" 

1680.  —  Before  this  date  a  powder-mill  was  built  at  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 

1680.  —  A  WATER-MILL  was  built  in  West  Jersey,  near  Rancocas 
Creek,  by  Thomas  Olive. 

This  year  another  mill  was  finished  at  Trenton  by  Robert  Stacey,  who  in  1714 
■c^  it  to  Colonel  William  Trent,  from  whom  the  settlement  was  named. 

1681.  —  Charles  Stockbridge  was  employed  to  build  a  second 
grist-mill  upon  the  brook  of  Plymouth. 

1681.  —  A  FULLING-MILL  was  buUt  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
by  Messrs.  Draper  and  Fairbanks. 

It  was  erected  on  Mother  Brook. 
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1681.  —  The  legislature  of  Maryland  laid  a  duty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  leather  and  hides. 

1681.  —  The  Duke  of  York  made  a  new  and  separate  grant  of 
West  Jersey  to  the  trustees. 

They  appointed  BiUings  goyemor,  and  Jennings,  his  deputy,  called  an  assem- 
bly which  adopted  **  fundamental  constitutions "  as  a  basis  for  the  goyernment 
East  Jersey  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  Carteret's  cred- 
itors, widow,  and  heir. 

1681,  March  4.  —  A  royal  charter  was  granted  William  Penn, 
of  the  American  province  called  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  to  be  called  Sylyania,  but  the  king  insisted  on  the  prefix.  Penn  had 
inherited  a  claim  against  the  English  government  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
in  liquidation  of  the  debt  he  accepted  the  grant.  The  charter  created  him  **  tme 
and  absolute  lord  "  of  Pennsylvania,  with  property  in  the  soil  and  ample  powers 
of  government.  For  making  laws  ''  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the 
province  "  were  necessary.  The  crown  reserved  the  right  of  veto  on  all  enact- 
ments, while  to  parliament  the  right  to  levy  duties  and  taxes  was  accorded.  The 
laws  of  trade  were  to  bo  observed,  and  the  Church  of  England  tolerated.  There 
was  to  be  the  right  of  appeal  from  his  courts  to  the  crown. 

1681,  April  2.  —  A  royal  proclamation  was  sent  to  the  settlers 
on  the  Delaware,  CLnnouncing  the  grant  to  Penn. 

Penn  also  sent  a  proclamation  to  them,  assuring  them  that  they  should  "  live 
free  under  laws  of  their  own  making."  Proposals  were  published  in  England, 
offering  to  sell  lands  at  forty  shillings  the  hundred  acres,  subject  to  a  rent  of  one 
shilling  a  hundred  acres.  Lots  in  a  city  to  be  laid  out  were  also  offered  the  pur- 
chasers.- 

1681,  July.  —  Three  vessels  with  emigrants  set  sail  for  Penn* 
sylvania. 

They  were  despatched  by  the  Company  of  Free  Traders,  who  had  made  an 
agreement  with  Penn.  They  carried  also  three  commissioners,  a  plan  of  the  cit^, 
and  a  letter  from  Penn  to  the  Indians,  in  wliich  he  addressed  them  as  brethren. 

1681.  —  During  this  year,  La  Salle,  in  a  small  boat  he  had  con- 
structed, descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf. 

He  took  formal  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  April  9, 1682,  for  the  king 
of  France,  and  caUed  the  territory  on  its  banks  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  the  river  the  name  of  Colbert  was  given,  but  it  preserved  its  Indian  one. 

1681.  —  Randolph,  the  collector  at  Boston,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

He  had  attempted  to  enforce  the  functions  of  his  office,  but  had  met  with  such 
opposition  that  he  feared  being  tried  for  his  life  as  a  subverter  of  the  cblonial  gov- 
ernment.   His  deputy  at  Portsmouth  encountered  equal  opposition. 

1681.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  took  possession  of 
Maine,  and  appointed  a  president  and  council  for  that  province. 

They  claimed  it  under  Gorges*  charter.    The  people  were  given  the  right  of 
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u  sMemblj.    Depat]r  Goyernor  Danforth  iras  appointed  president,  and,  with  a 
/oroe  ef  men,  took  possession. 

1682,  February  21.  —  "  John  Buckner,  called  before  the  Lord 
Calpeper  and  lii8  council,  for  printing  the  laws  of  1680,  without 
his  excellencies  license  —  and  he  and  the  printer  ordered  to  enter 
into  bond  in  XlOO,  not  to  print  anything  hereafter  until  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  shall  be  known." 

This  record  of  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia  was  found  in  1810  among  the 
manucnpts  of  the  colony  by  W.  W.  Henning  of  Richmond.  It  was  this  action 
of  the  authorities  which  prevented  Virginia  from  becoming  the  second  of  the  col- 
onies to  introduce  the  printing-press,  and  the  continuance  of  this  policy  kept  it 
sway  until  the  next  century. 

1682.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  petitioned  the  king  to  order  a 
"stint,"  or  limit,  in  the  culture  of  tobacco;  not  only  in  Virginia, 
bat  also  in  Maryland  and  Carolina. 

The  low  price  of  tobacco  was  the  cause.  Many  of  the  discontented  destroyed 
Hie  plants,  and  subsequently  sereral  were  executed  for  so  doing,  the  assembly, 
luider  advice  from  England,  declaring  it  treason  for  more  than  eight  persons  to  as- 
semble and  destroy  tobacco-plants  or  any  other  crop.  Slavery  was  also  declared  the 
conditioQ  of  aU  servants,  whether  negroes,  Moors,  mulattocs,  or  Indians,  brought 
into  the  colony  either  by  sea  or  land,  converted  to  Christianity  or  not,  provided 
Aej  were  not  of  Christian  parentage  or  country,  or  were  not  Turks  or  Moors  in 
unity  with  his  Majesty. 

1682. — Lord  Culpepper,  returning  to  England,  was  convicted 
by  a  jnry  of  receiving  presents  from  the  assembly,  and  was  de- 
prived  of  his  office. 

He  surrendered  his  patent,  receiving  for  it  a  pension  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

1682.  —  In  April  of  this  year  there  were  twenty-four  saw-mills 
in  Maine. 

White-pine  boards  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were  worth  thirty  shillings 
the  thousand  feet,  wheat  five  shillings,  and  Indian  com  three  shillings  a  busheL 
SQrer  was  worth  six  shillings  an  ounce.  At  these  prices,  which  were  annually  fixed^ 
taxes  were  paid  in  lumber  and  provisions,  with  a  discount  of  one  third  for  pay- 
ment in  money. 

1682.  —  Randolph  returned  with  a  royal  letter  demanding  the 
immediate  appointment  of  agents  with  authority  to  consent  to  the 
inodification  of  the  charter. 

The  general  court  recognized  his  commission,  and  ordered  him  to  look  closely 
>fter  tiie  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  trade.  Two  agents  were  appointed.  The 
word  ** jurisdiction"  was  substituted  for  ** commonwealth "  in  the  laws,  and  the 
death  penalty  for  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  colonial  constitution  was  repealed. 

1682.  —  Carolina  was  divided  into  three  counties. 

Colleton  embraced  the  district  about  Port  Ro3ral,  Berkeley  that  about  Charles- 
to«,  aod  Cnnren  that  towards  Cape  Fear.  Only  Berkeley  had  population  enough 
iKaeoon^  coart, 
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1682. — East  Jebset  was  purchased  from  the  trustees  of  Car- 
teret's estate  by  a  company  of  twelve  Quakers,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  William  Penn. 

They  associated  with  themselyes  twelve  others  —  not  aU  Quakers. 

1682.  —  The  governor-general  and  the  intendant  of  Canada 
were  recalled,  De  la  Barre  and  Meules  being  sent  to  take  their 
places. 

An  assembly  of  notables,  called  by  De  la  Barre,  sent  an  agent  to  France  to  ask 
aid  in  defence  against  the  Indians,  which  was  granted. 

1682.  —  There  was  a  mill  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  which  was 
owned  in  New  York. 

Flour  and  grain  were  this  year  spoken  of  as  articles  of  exi>ort  fh)m  the  eastern 
section  of  the  colony,  and  a  bakery  of  biscuit  as  a  desirable  improvement  for  pre- 
paring their  meal  for  shipment  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  other  colonies. 

1682.  —  Op  South  Carolina,  a  contemporary  account  says, 
"  Cotton  of  the  cypress  and  Smyrna  sort  will  grow  well,  and 
plenty  of  seed  is  sent  thither.'' 

The  culture  of  indigo  had  been  begun  with  success. 

1682.  —  The  legislature  of  Vir^nia  legislated  further  for  the 
encouragement  of  various  industries. 

The  export  of  iron,  wool,  hides,  leather,  and  animals  was  forbidden.  The 
price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  four  shilUngs  a  bushel,  and  tobacco  ten  shillings  t 
hundred  pounds ;  and  at  these  prices  they  were  made  tenders  for  debt.  Tradet- 
mcn  of  all  kinds  settling  in  the  colony  were  made  exempt  from  debts  previously 
contracted. 

1682.  —  A  TAX  was  laid  upon  the  mills  in  Maine  for  the  support 
of  Fort  Loyal,  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians  and  the  French. 

1682.  —  In  the  first  assembly  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  ordered  that  malt  beer  should  be 
rated  at  two  pence  a  quart,  and  molasses  beer  at  a  penny. 

1682,  October  28.  —  William  Penn  arrived  at  New  Castle,  on 
the  Delaware,  and  took 'possession  of  the  territory  granted  him. 

Twenty-three  ships  sailed  for  Pennsylvania  this  year.  Penn  had  published  a 
*«  Frame  of  Government,"  which  had  been  chiefly  prepared  by  Algernon  Sidney. 
In  August  he  had  obtained  ftom  the  Duke  of  York  a  quit-claim  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  two  deeds  —  one  for  Newcastle  and  twelve  miles  round  it,  and  the  other  for 
the  territory  to  Cape  Henlopen,  in  which  the  duke  reserved  half  the  rents  and 
profits. 

1682,  December  4.  —  The  first  assembly  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  met  at  Chester. 

An  act  of  settlement  was  framed.  Six  delegates  from  each  of  the  six  countiea 
were  to  form  the  yearly  assembly,  and  three  from  each  county  the  couneU.  Thm 
governor  and  council  jointly  proposed  the  laws.    An  act  of  union  naturalised  thl 
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Dntch  and  Swedish  settlers.  A  code,  called  the  <<  Great  Law,**  was  passed,  giying 
tbe  right  to  rote  to  freeholders  and  taxpayers,  '*faltii  in  Jesus  Christ**  being  a 
required  qnaliflcation.  No  one  who  acknowledged  the  **  one  Almiglity  and  Eternal 
God"  Wis  to  he  '*  molested  or  prejudiced  **  for  his  religrioas  persuasion,  or  practice 
in  matters  of  fiuth  and  worship ;  nor  to  be  compelled  to  *'  frequent  or  maintain 
•ay  religions  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever.**  Work  was,  however,  for- 
bidden **  every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord*s  day.**  Only  murder  was 
punishable  with  death.  The  trial  by  jury  was  established.  The  eldest  son  had  a 
doable  share  in  the  inheritance.  The  laws  were  to  be  printed  and  taught  in  the 
ichools. 

1682. — Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
yeVi  eighty  houses  were  erected. 

The  land  was  bargained  for  of  the  Swedish  settlers,  who  claimed  it.  A  school 
vas  organized.    A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians. 

1683.  —  The  first  vessel  constructed  in  New  Jersey  was  built 
by  Samuel  Groome,  one  of  the  original  twelve  proprietaries  who 
died  this  year,  leaving  it  unfinished. 

1683.  —  The  first  settlement  in  Old  California  was  made  by 
Jesuit  missionaries. 

1683.  —  This  year  William  Penn  writes :  **  Some  vessels  have 
been  built  here,  and  many  boats." 

1683.  —  The  keepers  of  ordinaries,  in  New  Jersey,  for  the 
entertainment  of  strangers,  were  prevented  by  law  from  collect- 
ing debts  for  liquor  sola. 

The  public  fairs  held  in  May  and  October,  in  Salem,  Burlington,  and  other 
places  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  sale  of  goods,  were  found  to  be  proYocations  for  so 
imich  drunkenness  and  disorder,  that  visitors  were  forbidden  to  retail  liquors  in 
Salem,  and  tiie  faXrs  were  finaUy  done  away  with. 

1683.  —  In  a  letter  from  William  Penn  to  the  Free  Society  of 
Traders,  he  alludes  to  their  tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glass-house, 
the  last  two  "  conveniently  posted  for  water-carriage." 

Where  the  glass-house  was  is  not  recorded.  The  attempt  was  probably  not  a 
nocess.  A  snccessfhl  attempt  was  made  shortly  after  by  the  English  Friends 
who  settled  at  Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  to  establish  both  a  glass-house  and 
pottery  works.  Penn  speaks  also  of  mines  of  **  copper  and  iron.**  They  were 
probably  in  Chester  county,  where  a  mine,  belonging  to  Charles  Pickering,  was 
early  worked.  It  was  situated  on  Pickering  Creek,  about  twenty-fiye  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 

1683.  —  The  governor  of  New  York  called  an  assembly,  com- 
posed of  seventeen  delegates,  which  met  October  17,  adopted  a 
diarter  of  liberties,  apportioned  the  representatives  to  the  coun- 
ties, and  claimed  to  be  a  free  assembly,  with  the  sole  right  to  tax. 

The  goTemor,  Thomas  Dongan,  and  the  conncU  of  ten,  had  been  appointed  by 
tbe  crown,  and  sat  by  themselres.  Andros  had  been  recaUed  to  answer  the  com- 
plaiou  against  him,  and  Dongan  had  been  instructed  to  caU  an  assembly.    A  per- 
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petaal  reyenue  was  granted  the  Duke  hj  the  assembly,  to  be  raised  by  Impost  and 
excise  duties.  The  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  was  settled  snbstaih 
tially  as  it  is  to-day,  by  a  conference  between  the  governors  and  councils  of  the 
two  colonies. 

1683,  March  13.  —  The  twenty-four  owners  of  East  Jersey 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  Duke  of  York,  directly  to  themselves. 

Robert  Barclay  was  appointed  goremor  for  life,  but  neycr  came  to  the  province. 
His  deputy,  Rudyard,  caUed  an  assembly,  who  reriewed  the  concessions  and 
enacted  a  code  of  laws. 

1683.  —  Seth  Sothel  arrived  at  Albemarle  as  governor. 

He  had  purchased  Lord  Clarendon's  share,  and  was  appointed  in  Culpepper's 
place. 

1683.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  authorized  its* 
agents  to  give  up  Maine,  and  submit  to  anything  except  aa 
infringement  of  their  'liberties  and  privileges  in  matters  of 
religion  and  worship  of  God." 

Randolph  filed  charges,  and  a  writ  of  quo  vfcurranlo  was  issued,  whidi  Ran- 
dolph brought  oyer  and  scnred  on  the  magistrates. 

1683.  —  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  waa  sent  out  to  Virginia 
as  governor. 

A  frigate  was  sent  with  him  to  enforce  the  narigadon  acts.  His  instructions 
were  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  tiie  colony,  which  he  carried 
out  by  forbidding  it  **  on  any  occasion  whatever.'* 

1683,  April  7.  —  A  royal  commission  was  issued  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  claims  to  King's  Province. 

This  was  the  territory  in  dispute  between  the  New  England  colonies.  The 
members  of  the  commission  were  Edward  Cranflcld,  the  provincial  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  Wm.  Staughton,  Joseph  Dudley,  Ed.  Randolph,  the  agent  for 
the  acts  of  trade  in  Massachusetts,  Samuel  Shrimpton,  John  Fitz  Winthrop, 
Edward  Palmer,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  and  John  Pynchon,  Jr.  Any  Uiree  of 
them,  of  whom  Cranfield  and  Randolph  should  be  members,  made  a  quonmu 
They  collected  testimony  and  sent  it  to  England. 

1683,  October  19.  —  The  royal  commission  reported  to  the 
board  of  trade,  and  Edward  Cranfield  wrote  a  private  letter 
accompanying  the  report 

In  this  he  spoke  of  the  disloyalty  of  the  colonies,  and  ends  that  '*  it  will  never 
be  otherwise  till  their  charters  are  broke,  and  the  college  at  Cambridge  utterly 
extirpated,  for  from  thence  these  half-witted  Philosophers  turn  either  Atheists  or 
seditious  Preachers.*'    The  report  was  chiefly  in  favor  of  Connecticut. 

1683.  —  The  Indians  again  began  war  against  the  settlements 
in  Canada. 

Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York,  fhmished  them  arms  and  advised  them  against 
making  peace  with  the  French,  though  his  instructions  were  to  cultivate  amity 
with  that  nation.  The  rivalry  of  the  foi  trade  was  the  chief  motive  inflaencaxig 
him. 
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1683. — The  first  grist-mill  in  Philadelphia  county  was  set 
up  at  Germantown  by  Richard  Townsend,  a  Friend,  who  came 
o?or  with  William  Penn. 

It  stood  in  Church  Lane,  one  mile  north-east  of  Market  Square,  and  was  after- 
vards  known  at  Boberts'  Mill.  PreTiously  he  had  erected  a  mill  on  the  left  bank 
of  Chester  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  ttom  Chester,  out  of  framed 
msterial  he*  had  brought  fh>m  England.  The  owners  of  this  mill  were  William 
Penn,  Caleb  Puaej,  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  whose  initials  were  combined  in  an 
iron  rane  which  surmounted  it,  and  which,  in  1848,  was  still  doing  duty  on  the  top 
of  a  Mr.  Flower's  house. 

1684.  —  A  SECOND  attempt  was  made  to  settle  at  Worcester, 
Hassachnsetts,  and  a  com  and  saw-mill  was  erected  there  by 
Captain  John  Wing. 

1684.  —  About  twelve  thousand  acres  in  the  township  of  Ox- 
ford, Massachnsetts,  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  thirty  families 
of  Huguenot  refiigees  from  France. 

These  settlers  were  giren  the  electiTe  franchise  by  the  legislature.  They  built 
niUs,  and  planted  orduirds  and  Tineyards.  The  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1606 
ij  the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  settled  in  Boston. 

1684,  November. — The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  annulled 
by  Jsunes  II. 

The  plea  was  a  misuse  of  the  privileges  it  granted.  A  default  to  appear  in 
•nswcr  to  the  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  recorded,  and  next  year  judgment  was 
entered  declaring  the  charter  roid. 

1684.  —  Richard  Pierce  commenced  as  a  printer  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  about  this  year. 

1684. — In  July  a  conference  of  four  colonies  was  held  at 
Albany,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations. 

The  morement  for  this  originated  with  the  Indians.  They  feared  the  French 
intended  to  encroach  upon  their  hxmting-grounds,  and  desiring  peace  with  the 
English,  made  this  known  through  Goremor  Dongan  of  Kew  York.  At  the  con- 
^^nce,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  were  represented  as 
tolhwg :  The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Lotd  Howard,  Baron  of  Effingham,  govemor- 
feneral  of  Virginia,  acting  also  for  Maryland ;  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  goremor 
of  Kew  York,  and  the  magistrates  of  Albany ;  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  as  the 
tgent  of  Massachusetts.  Several  sachems  were  present.  The  northern  and 
•outhem  colonies  met  for  the  first  time,  and  a  treaty  was  formed,  concerning  tcr- 
TiUjTj  extending  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Albemarle. 

1684,  June.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly,  in  answer  to  a 
petition  from  some  Israelites,  assured  them  that  they  mi^ht 
expect  as  good  protection  as  any  other  resident  foreigners,  being 
obedient  to  the  laws. 

1684. — Thb  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act,  giving  the 
exehuive  right  to  New  York  city,  of  making  or  bolting  flour 
within  the  province ;  '*  nor  noe  flouer  or  bree^  to  be  imported 
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into  this  city,  from  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  under  pain 
of  forfeiture." 

The  council  of  the  dty  petitioned  the  goremor  to  confirm  this  act,  which  wu 
done. 

1684.  —  A  MALT-HOUSE  was  built  in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

Barley  was  this  year  quoted  at  two  shillingt,  currency,  the  bushel.  At  Perth 
Amboy  a  brewer  and  a  baker  were  much  needed.  Wages  were  two  shillings  and 
six  pence  a  day,  while  it  was  said  that  not  abore  a  third  of  the  work  required  in 
England  was  expected  of  them,  and  their  living  was  much  better,  being  beef,  pork, 
bacon,  pudding,  milk,  butter,  with  good  beer  and  cider. 

1684.  —  Letters  from  New  Jersey  of  this  date  speak  of  a 
plenty  of  material  for  linen,  as  being  raised  in  the  province. 

Flax  twice  heckled  sold  for  nine  pence  a  pound,  and  wool  was  cheap. 

1684.  —  The  letters  of  the  proprietaries  and  settlers  in  East 
New  Jersey  represent  the  style  of  houses  built  by  the  colonists. 

Gawen  Laurie,  who  had  succeeded  Rudyard,  speaks  of  them  as  built  *'  of  trees 
split,  and  set  up  one  end  in  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  to  the  rising.*'  They 
were  roofed  with  shingles,  and  plastered  inside.  Bams  were  built  in  the  same 
way,  at  a  cost  of  about  fire  pounds  each. 

*'  We  have  good  brick  earth,*'  writes  Laurie,  "  and  stone  for  building,  at  Amboy 
and  elsewhere.  The  country  farm-houses  they  build  Tery  cheap;  a  carpenter 
with  a  man*8  own  servants  builds  the  house ;  they  hare  aU  the  materials  for  noth- 
ing, save  nails.    The  chimneys  are  stone." 

1684.  —  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  was  founded  by  Pas- 
torius,  as  the  agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  in  Germany. 

1684.  —  The  first  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Philadelphia,  "a 
large  plain  brick  building,"  was  erected  "  far  out  Market  Street, 
at  Centre  Square." 

Philadelphia  contained  over  three  hundred  houses. 

1684.  —  A  tax  on  liquors  was  laid  by  the  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1684.  —  A  LAW  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia  '*  for 
the  advancement  of  manufactures  for  the  growth  of  the  colony." 

This  act  was  specially  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  wooUen  cloth.  Chalmers  says  *'  it  was  disallowed  by  the  Committee  of 
Plantations  because  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  acts  of  navigation.  ** 

1684.  —  Cranpield,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  retired 
from  that  province. 

He  claimed  to  be  fearAil  for  his  safety,  fh>m  the  discontenVof  the  settlers,  and 
fled  to  Boston.  The  people  of  New  Hampshire  sent  agents  to  England  to  com- 
plain of  him,  and  he  asked  to  be  recalled,  '*  that  the  world  might  see  that  it  was 
not  him,  but  the  royal  commission  they  caviUed  at,  and  that  his  real  offence  was 
his  attempt  to  put  the  king's  commands  in  execution."  The  next  year  Depiolj- 
GoYemor  Barefoote  was  put  in  command. 
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1(84. — The  Marquis  de  Denonville  was  sent  as  governor  to 
Canada. 

He  lyronghl  with  him  a  ftirther  supply  of  French  troops.  De  la  Barre  had 
made  a  fruitless  expedition  against  the  Indians.  De  Champigny  was  sent  out  as 
intendaat,  to  Canada,  in  t^e  place  of  Meules.  lie  brought  with  him  also  more 
troops.    To  raise  money  for  the  war,  bills  were  issued  payable  in  France. 

1685.  —  A  SECOND  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Indian  language, 
was  issued  this  year. 

Tbis  edition  was  revised  by  Mr.  Eliot  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton.  It  was  printed 
bj  Green,  and  consisted  of  two  thousand  copies.  It  was  six  years  in  the  press. 
While  it  was  printing,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eliot  to  Mr.  Boyle,  dated  1682,  says : 
"We  hare  but  one  man,  riz.,  the  Indian  printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets 
•ad  correct  the  Press  with  understanding."  In  1685,  another  letter  between  the 
nme  parties  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  nine  hundred  pounds,  in  three  payments, 
fn  canying  it  through  the  press.  Mr.  Eliot  gave  a  part  of  his  salary  towards 
tidiDg  the  printing,  and  remitted  another  part,  to  pay  Mr.  Cotton  for  his  assist- 
ioce. 

1685,  October  8.  —  A  president  and  council,  to  govern  Massa- 
cliQsettH,  New  Hampshire^  Maine,  and  King's  Province,  were 
appointed. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  sixteen  persons,  residents  of  New  England. 
Joseph  Dudley  was  president,  and  Edward  Randolph  secretary. 

1685. — Wrfis  of  quo  toarranto  were  issued  by  the  English 

Jovemment  against  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  East  and  West 
ersey,  and  Maryland. 

Those  for  New  England  were  intrusted  to  Edward  Randolph  to  serve.    He  had 

•vggested  them.    The  following  letter  was  sent  with  the  writ  to  Rhode  Island ; 

the  writ  itself  has  been  lost.    The  letter  is  in  the  collections  of  the  R.  I.  Historical 

8odely :  "  London,  October  6,  1686.    Gentlemen.    This  day  was  delivered  to  my 

^i^od  (as  I  am  secondary  to  the  sheriff  of  London),  a  writt  of  cowarranto  ishewing 

o«t  of  the  Crowne  oflce  of  the  Court  of  King's  bench  at  Westminster,  against 

J<m  the  Gov*  and  Company  of  the  English  colony  of  the  Rhoade  Island  and  the 

providence  plantations  in  New  England  in  America,  Requiring  your  appearance 

before  his  Majesty  wheresoever  he  shaU  then  be  in  Ingland,  from  the  daye  of 

Easter  in  fifteen  days  to  answer  unto  our  Lord  the  King  by  what  warrant  you  claim 

to  have  and  yonse  divers  libertyes  and  franchleses  w*!^  the  sd  Colony  — ^  vizt,  in 

the  parish  of  Sunt  MichaeU  Barsiesham,  London,  of  which  you  are  impeached, 

sad  that  you  may  not  be  Ignorant  of  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  sd  writt,  I 

have  m  closed  unto  you  a  true  coppla  of  the  sd  writt  (in  his  Majesty's  name 

reqvnring  your  appearance  to  it),  and  aquainting  you  that  in  defalte  thereof  you 

^n  be  proseeded  against  to  the  outlawry,  whereby  the  libertys  and  francliises  you 

dliiiiie  and  now  Iqjoye  wUl  be  forfited  to  the  King  and  your  Charter  annulled. 

Of  tikis  Gents  plese  to  take  notiss,  from  your  humble  servant  (unknoMm)  Ri. 

HcrmaiiaelL'' 

1685.  —  A  NEW  commission  was  sent  to  Governor  Dongan  of 
Kew  York. 

U  aDBthorized  him,  with  his  council,  to  enact  laws  and  impose  taxes.    He  was 
•Iso  speciaUy  instructed  to  aUow  no  printing. 
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1685.  —  A  BOYAL  custom-house  was  established  at  Charleston, 
Carolina. 

The  proprietaries  sent  strict  orders  for  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  trade, 
but  the  people  resisted  them  so  strenuously  that  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued 
against  the  proprietaries,  in  answer  to  wliich  they  proposed  to  surrender  the 
charter. 

1685.  —  In  Maryland  the  collection  of  the  duties  mot  with 
great  opposition. 

Though  Lord  Baltimore  hastened  to  England  to  prevent  it,  a  writ  of  quo  i»ar' 
ranio  was  issued. 

1685.  —  The  clerk  of  the  assembly  in  Virginia,  Beverlej'-,  was 
declared  by  the  king  incapable  of  public  employment,  and  the 
governor  was  ordered  to  dissolve  the  assembly  and  appoint  a  fit 
person  for  clerk. 

Beverley  had  taken  part  with  the  people  in  their  protests  against  arhitrary  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  government. 

1685.  —  About  this  time  William  Penn,  at  his  mansion  house, 
a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  erected  a  malt-house,  a 
brew-house,  and  a  bakery,  all  under  the  same  roof 

From  the  accounts  of  his  establishment  it  appears  that  Penn  tried  to  manufac- 
ture his  supply  of  beer,  cider,  and  wine.  His  coffee,  in  the  bean,  brought  firom 
New  York,  is  charged  at  eighteen  shillings  and  nine  pence  the  pound. 

1685.  —  A  SUPERIOR  horse-mill  was  built  at  Perth  Amboy,  New 
Jersey. 

A  letter,  dated  March  9,  written  to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  and  dated  New  Perth, 
contains  the  following  notice  of  it :  <'  I  am  told  that  the  miU  wiU  be  worth  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  be  better  than  fifty  of  clear  money, 
for  every  Scot's  boll  of  wheat  or  Indian  com  payes  here  for  grinding  of  it  two 
shillings  sterling.  This  house  and  mill  stands  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
there  is  none  such  in  this  c6untry,  nor  ever  was."  He  says  also  that  the  great 
wheel  was  tliirty  feet  in  diameter. 

1685.  —  The  privy  council,  in  the  disipute  concerning  their 
boundaries  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  renn,  assigned  to  Penn 
half  the  territory  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake, 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen. 

A  dispute  began  in  Pennsylvania  between  the  assembly,  discontented  with  its 
subordinate  position,  and  the  proprietor,  complaining  of  the  lack  of  his  receipts, 
that  he  had  not  received  even  '*  the  present  of  a  skin  or  a  pound  of  tobacco." 

1686,  June  3.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  by  the 
royal  commission  the  governor  of  all  New  England. 

His  final  instructions  were  to  demand  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  and  to  x>ro- 
hibit  printing.  Before  his  arrival,  the  collector  of  customs,  Randolph,  had 
interdicted  the  printing,  at  Boston,  of  an  almanac  without  his  permission. 

1686,  July  20.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  resolved  not  to 
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suit  with  the  king,  but  to  submit,  and  send  a  humble 
petition  to  his  Majesty,  asking  a  continuance  of  their  charter 
privileges. 

Thcj  also  declared  it  <*  lawful  for  th'o  freemen  of  each  town  in  this  colony  to 
meet  together  and  appoint  five,  or  more  or  fewer,  days  in  the  year  for  their  assem- 
Uiog  together,  as  the  freemen  of  each  town  shall  conclude  to  be  conyenient,  for 
the  mmaging  the  affairs  of  their  rcspectiTe  towns." 

1686,  July  21.  —  A  special  assembly  was  convened  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  on  the  reception  of  the  writ  of  quo  warranto 
from  Edward  Randolph,  and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  carry  a 
petition  to  the  king. 

1686,  December  20.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  in  Boston. 

His  commission  superseded  Dudley,  and  placed  him  also  in  command  of  Plym- 
outh, Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.    Dudley  was  made  hy  him  chief  justice,  and 
Baodolph  soon  after  secretary.     Andros  was  brought  by  a  frigate  called  the  Rose, 
ud  brought  with  him  two  companies  of  royal  troops ;  the  first  ever  stationed  in 
New  England.    It  will  be  weU  to  note  hero  some  of  the  acts  of  Ills  government 
vluch  made  it  so  unpopular ;  the  specific  resistance  made  to  them  will  appear  in 
tbeir  right  places.    The  Puritan  theocracy  was  overthrown,  and  the  sen'ico  of 
Episcopacy  introduced ;  public  fees  were  greatly  increased,  those  of  probate  about 
tventjr-fold ;  town  goremments  were  almost  abolished ;  colonies  were  made  simple 
counties ;  land-owners  were  forced  to  great  expense  to  defend  writs  of  intrusion ; 
mtrriages  were  finally  forbidden  except  before  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  of  whom 
itere  was  only  one  in  Massachusetts ;  passports  were  made  obligatory ;  the  P*uri- 
tan  form  of  the  oath,  holding  up  the  hand,' was  replaced  by  placing  the  hand  on 
the  Bible ;  the  Quakers  and  other  dissenters  from  Puritanism  were  encouraged  in 
Tcftising  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  settled  Puritan  clergy. 

1686,  December  30.  —  The  council  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  met 
at  Boston. 

It  consisted  of  nineteen  members.    This  was  its  first  and  last  meeting. 

1686.  —  Albany,  New  York,  was  given  a  city  charter  by 
Governor  Dongan. 

1686.  —  The  assembly  in  Carolina  denied  the  authenticity  of 
«  copy  of  the  "  Grand  Model,"  which  the  governor  showed  them 
for  the  first  time. 

They  preferred  the  rough  draft  brought  over  by  the  colony.  The  refractory 
members  were  expelled. 

1686.  —  A  SECOND  mill  was  built  in  the  town  of  Newbury, 
Hassachusetts. 

The  records  state  that  *<  the  towne  being  sensible  of  the  great  want  of  another 
come  nuU,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  most  suitable  place  or 
places  **  for  ye  setting  up  of  a  mill." 

1686.  —  Jonas  PfiESCOrr  set  up  a  saw-mill  in  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  bad  been  granted  permission  to  use  Stony  Brook  for  this  purpose,  provided 

10 
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"  he  thould  accommodato  the  town  with  merchantable  boards  at  sixpence  a  him- 
dred  feet  cheaper  than  they  were  sold  at  any  other  saw-mills,  and  for  town  pay, 
and  that  the  town  be  supplied  before  anj  other  i>ersons,  provided,  always,  the  am 
mill  do  not  hinder  the  corn  mill." 

1686.  —  In  New  York  city,  a  regulation  was  made  concerning 
the  bakers,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-four  in  the  city. 

It  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  divided  into  six  classes,  and  one  class  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  each  working-day  of  the  week.  The  population  of  the 
province  was  then  about  twenty  thousand.  The  price  of  a  white  loaf  weigh- 
ing twelve  ounces  was  fixed  two  years  before  at  six  stivers  wampum. 

1686.  —  About  this  time  fairs  were  commenced  in  the  settle- 
ments of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  trading. 

It  is  said  that  such  was  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  that  at  the  first  one  held 
only  ten  dollars  of  money  was  received  for  sales. 

1686.  —  A  SEMINARY  or  public  school  was  established  by  the 
Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

Its  charter  declares  that  **thc  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people  depended 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  good  education  of  their  youth  —  which  cannot  be 
effected  in  any  manner  so  weU  as  by  erecting  public  schools  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said." George  Keith,  a  Scotch  Quaker,  was  the  first  instructor  in  this  school. 
He  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  by  Thomas  Mokin,  the  author  of  two 
Latin  poems  upon  Pennsylvania. 

1686.  —  John  Blackwell,  of  Boston,  petitioned  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  for  himself  and  others,  for  liberty  to  start 
a  bank,  which  was  granted. 

The  Massachusetts  Archives  says :  '<  And  having  perused  and  considered  a  pro- 
posall  made  to  us  by  John  Blackwell,  of  Boston,  Esqr.  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
divers  others,  his  participants,  as  well  in  England  as  in  this  country,'*  permission 
was  granted  the  **  conservatives  "  of  the  bank  to  issue  bills  on  real  and  personal 
security  and  merchandise.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  letter  from  one  in  Boston, 
to  his  friend  in  the  country^  in  answer  to  a  Letter  directed  to  John  BurriU  Esqr* 
1714,"  the  writer  says :  **  Our  fathers  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  entered  into 
a  partnership  to  circulate  their  notes,  founded  on  land  security,  stamped  on  paper 
as  our  Province  bills  now  are." 

1686. —  A  PRINTING-PRESS  was  set  up  in  Philadelphia  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford. 

The  press  was  located  at  Schackamaxon,  now  Kensington. 

William  Bradford's  first  publication  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been 
an  almanac  for  1687,  by  Daniel  Leeds,  "  student  in  Agriculture."  There  is  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  The  follo¥ring  extract  from  the  Council  Book 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  an  almanac  was  printed  by  Bradford  before  this  dote. 
The  extract  is  dated  "  1685,  9**  day  11  month,  or  November  0*."  The  secretary 
reporting  to  the  council  that  in  **  the  chronologic  of  tlie  Almanac  sett  forth  by 
Samuel  Atkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  by  William  Bradford,  of  the  samo 
place,  there  was  these  words ;  (the  beginning  of  government  here  by  the  ix>rd 
Penn),  the  Council  sent  for  Samuel  Atkins,  and  ordered  him  to  blot  out  the  words 
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Zofi  Penn;  and  likewise  for  Wflliam  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge 
not  to  print  any  tiling  but  what  shall  Iiavc  Ijccnco  from  the  Council.'* 

1687,  October  26.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  with  troops,  went  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  compel  a  surrender  of  the  charter. 

Hie  assembly  was  in  session,  and  sat  until  evening,  when  suddenly  the  lamps 
vere  put  out,  and  on  relighting  them,  the  charter,  which  had  been  lying  on  the 
table,  had  disappeared.  It  was  then  hidden  in  a  tree,  known  tliereafler  as  the 
Charter  Oak,  and  preserved  from  him.  He,  however,  took  possession  of  the  gov- 
enmient,  writing  upon  the  volume  of  the  records  his  transfer,  and  inscribing  upon 
it,  in  capitals,  the  word  Finis.  Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  took  the  charter  and 
eecretedit. 

1687,  October.  —  The  jurisdiction  of  the  disputed  Narragan- 
sett  territory  was  given  to  Rhode  Island,  by  Governor  Andros. 

This  was  the  territory  set  aside  as  the  King's  Province. 

1687,  November.  —  Governor  Andros  visited  Bhode  Island, 
and  at  Newport  demanded  the  charter,  but  as  it  could  not  be 
found,  he  broke  the  seal  of  the  state* 

The  charter  had  been  intrusted  by  Grovemor  Clarke  to  his  brother,  who  kept 
It  concealed.    A  new  aeal  was  made  as  soon  as  it  was  needed. 

1687.  —  This  year  there  were  six  churches  of  baptized  Indians 
in  Massachusetts,  twenty-four  native  preachers,  and  eighteen 
assemblies  of  catechumens  professing  Christianity. 

1687.  —  Bricks  and  pan-tyles  paid  a  duty  on  importation  into 
New  York  of  forty  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds'  worth. 

1687.  —  The  Baron  la  Honton  visited  Niagara. 

1687.  —  A  NEW  assembly  in  Carolina  proved  more  refractory 
than  the  last. 

The  freemen,  it  is  said,  chose  "  such  members  as  engaged  to  oppose  the  gover- 
nor in  aU  things."  The  attempt  being  made  to  collect  the  quit-rents,  the  assembly 
nDprisoned  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and  set  the  governor  at  defiance. 

1687.  —  An  army  from  Canada  proceeded  against  the  Indians. 

It  consisted  of  eight  hundred  French  regulars,  a  thousand  Canadian  troops,  and 
three  hundred  friendly  Indians.  They  buUt  a  fort  at  Niagara,  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  the  Seneca  Indians. 

1688,  April  7.  —  A  new  commission  was  sent  to  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  extending  his  government  over  all  New  England,  and 
axmesing  New  York  and  the  Jerseys. 

He  was  given  a  council  of  forty-two  persons,  "^ive  were  to  be  a  quorum  in 
cettaiD  cases,  and  seven  at  any  time.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  permitted,  but 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  subject  to  the  wiU  of  Andros. 

1688^,  July  5.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros  received  his  new  com- 
nissioD,  and  moved  his  headquarters  to  New  York. 

1688. — The  price  in  Philadelphia  for  spinning  worsted  or 
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linen  was  two  shillings  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  jam 
stockings,  half  a  crown  a  pair.  For  weaving  linen  half  a  yard 
wide,  twelve  pence  a  yard.  Wool  carders  were  paid  twelve 
pence  a  pound,  and  journeymen  tailors^  twelve  shillings  a  week 
and  "  their  diet." 

1688.  —  Mr.  Clayton,  in  a  letter  of  this  date  to  the  Eoyal 
Society,  speaks  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  clay  found  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  says  he  had  made  a  large  crucible  of  it,  which  was  the 
Dest  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  mentioiis  also  the  pipes  and  pots,  rery  handsomely  made,  by  the  IniUans, 
out  of  clay. 

1688.  —  The  King's  Chapel,  the  first  Episcopal  church,  was 
built  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1688.  —  The  discontent  in  Virginia  increased.  The  governor, 
Effingham,  went  to  Endand,  and  the  assembly  sent  an  agent  there 
to  complain  of  his  conduct. 

During  Effingham's  absence,  the  president  of  the  council,  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
administered  the  government. 

1688.  —  The  Iroquois  made  peace  with  the  French,  who  aban- 
doned their  fort  and  surrendered  the  prisoners  they  had  made. 

Some  of  their  Indian  prisoners  had  been  shipped  to  France  to  serre  in  the 
galleys. 

1689.  —  A  "NEWS  PLACARD,"  a  sheet  to  be  posted  up,  giving 
the  news,  is  said  to  have  been  printed  this  year  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

1689.  —  A  RELIGIOUS  controversy,  which  became  very  acri- 
monious, began  between  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
settlers  of  New  England. 

It  began  by  a  tract  written  by  George  Keith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed  by 
William  Bradford,  arraigning  the  miniaters  and  churches  of  New  England  for  their 
persecution  of  the  Quakers. 

1689.  —  Six  years  after  its  settlement,  Philadelphia  contained 
one  thousand  houses,  and  freighted  ten  ships  for  the  West  Indies 
alone,  with  the  produce  of  the  province.  About  this  time  four- 
teen cargoes  of  tobacco  were  exported  in  a  year. 

1689.  —  A  PUBLIC  high  school  was  established  in  Philadelptua 
and  chartered  by  Penn. 

1689.  —  The  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware  began  to 
(question  the  authority  by  which  they  had  been  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania. 

1689.  —  CoLETON,  the  governor  of  Carolina,  declared  martial 
law,  and  called  out  the  militia. 

1689,  April  18.  —  News  having  been  received  at  Boston  of 
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the  snccessfiil  revolution  in  England  and  the  flight  of  Kin^  James^ 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  town  house,  and  (Jovemor  Andros  was 
sammoDed  to  surrender  the  government. 

Captain  George  of  the  frigate  Rose  was  seized  and  put  in  prison,  and  the  next 
iuj  the  castle  surrendered.  Twen^-five  officers  of  the  goycmment  were  im- 
prUondL 

1689,  April  23.  —  The  news  reached  Rhode  Island,  and 
Dudley,  the  chief  justice,  was  seized  and  imprisoned. 

1689,  May  1.  —  The  freemen  of  Rhode  Island  met  at  Newport 
and  resumed  the  government  under  the  charter. 

An  address  was  prepared  to  "  the  present  supreme  power  of  England,"  stating 
vhat  had  been  done,  and  praying  that  it  might  be  confirmed. 

1689,  May  9.  —  The  assembly  of  Connecticut  was  convened 
and  the  charter  resumed. 

1689,  May  22.  —  In  Massachusetts,  a  convention  of  representa- 
tives from  the  towns  was  held,  and  it  was  voted  to  reorganize  the 
goverument  with  the  same  officers  who  had  been  superseded. 

Plymouth  had  before  resumed  its  goTemment.  The  officers  in  Massachusetts 
accepted  provisionaUy,  saying  they, did  **not  intend  an  assumption  of  charter 
goremment.'* 

1689,  May  23.  —  The  council  in  Virginia  proclaimed  William 
and  Mary  ^  Lord  and  Lady  of  Virginia." 

They  did  so  only  after  orders  were  received  from  the  privy  councU  of  England. 

1689,  May  26.  — The  news  was  received  at  Boston  that  William 
and  Majy  had  ascended  the  throne. 

As  the  news  spread,  the  new  dynasty  was  proclaimed  throughout  New  England. 

1689,  June  1.  —  An  insurrection  of  the  people  in  New  York 
dty  captured  the  fort,  and  the  militia,  consisting  of  five  com- 
panies, making  their  captain,  Jacob  Leisler,  commander,  agreed 
to  hold  the  fort  ''  for  the  present  Protestant  power  that  rules  in 
England.'' 

The  Protestant  sentiment  of  the  people  was  greatly  excited  by  a  rumor  of  a 
piot,  by  the  adherents  of  James  II.  to  massacre  those  opposed  to  Catholicism.  A 
committee  of  safety,  consisting  of  ten  members,  Dutch,  Huguenot,  and  English, 
made  Leisler  **captaiD  of  the  fort,"  and  authorized  him  **to  use  the  power  and 
aothori^  of  commander-in-chief  until  orders  shall  come  from  their  majesties  ;*' 
meaawhile  '*to  do  all  such  acts  as  are  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  province, 
tikliig  coimcU  with  the  militia  and  civil  authority  as  occasion  may  require.*'  A 
depntatioii  from  Connecticut  promised  aid,  and  advised  persistence.  Leisler 
wrote  to  the  king  an  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  Nicholson,  the  governor, 
left  the  province  for  England.  The  members  of  the  council  retired  to  Albany, 
where  they  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  government,  denounced  Leisler  as  an  **  arch 
rebel,''  and  prt^essed  loyalty  to  the  new  sovereigns  in  England. 

1689.  —  ALBAinr,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  had  asked 
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aid  from  New  York,  which  Leisler  sent,  but  the  council  refused 
to  receive  it,  and  asked  aid  from  Connecticut,  which  was  given. 

1689,  July  30.  —  An  order  was  issued  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment, requiring  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  send  Sir 
Edmund  Andres  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  to  England  by  the 
first  vessel 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  escaped  fh>ra  the  castle  in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
fled  to  Newi>ort,  where  he  was  captured  and  sent  back  to  Boston,  and  again  im- 
prisoned. The  order  from  England  had  been  obtained  from  William  III.  by  the 
representations  of  Increase  Mather,  who  had  before  the  revolution  gone  to  Eng- 
land to  represent  the  cause  of  the  colony. 

1689,  August.  —  The  Iroquois  broke  their  peace  with  the 
French,  and  surprising  Montreal,  spread  terror  all  over  Canada. 

About  two  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  and  as  many  carried  off  as 
captives.  The  population  of  Canada  amounted  at  this  time  to  about  eleven  thou- 
sand persons,  and  was  scattered  sparsely  over  an  inunense  territory.  Wliile  the 
head-waters  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  were  wholly  unexplored,  and 
much  of  the  coast  itself  was  unvisited,  the  fUr  traders  and  missionaries  of  the 
French  had  explored  the  lakes  6f  the  West,  the  Mississippi  in  ita  entire  length, 
and  many  of  its  tributaries.  The  population  of  Acadie  did  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand, none  of  the  settlements  being  much  more  than  trading  stations.  The 
Indians  were,  however,  entirely  under  French  influence,  and  added  much  to  their 
strength. 

1689,  August.  —  A  convention  in  Maryland  deposed  Lord  Bal- 
timore, and  proclaimed  William  and  Mary. 

It  waa  called  by  an  **  association  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion.''  All  the  counties  were  not  represented.  A  story  had  been  circulated 
that  the  Papists  were  in  league  with  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  Protestants. 
The  council  had  delayed  to  proclaim  the  new  sovereigns.  Lord  Baltimore  sent 
orders  to  do  so  by  a  special  messenger,  who  arrived  after  the  insurrection  had 
successfully  established  itself.  The  convention  sent  an  address  to  the  new  sover- 
eigns, and  a  letter  to  Leisler,  at  New  York. 

1689.  —  Circular  letters  were  sent  from  England  to  the  colo- 
nies, confirming  the  authority  of  colonial  officers  holding  com- 
missions from  the  late  king. 

Under  this  the  revolutionary  government  in  Maryland  retained  command  for 
three  years.  Later,  a  letter  to  New  York,  addressed  to  **  such  as,  for  the  time 
being,  administer  affairs,"  was  received  by  Leisler,  and  under  it  he  assumed  the 
title  of  lieutenant-governor,  arrested  his  chief  opponents,  and  called  an  assembly. 

1689,  October.  —  Count  Frontenac  arrived  in  Canada  as  gov- 
ernor. 

He  had  been  recommissioned,  and  brought  with  him  troops,  supplies,  and  such 
Indian  captives  as  had  survived  the  galleys,  and  a  plan  for  conquering  and  occu- 
pying New  York.  While  he  advanced  by  land,  the  Chevalier  de  la  CofRniere  was 
to  attack  it  by  sea.  The  garrison  had  retired  from  Fort  Frontenac,  after  burning 
the  fort.    Thre«  war  parties  wera  soon  tent  out. 
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1(90.  —  The  whale-fishery  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale  in 
Nantucket. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  this  branch  of  fishing 
iiid  been  practised  near  the  shore  in  small  boats,  but  in  this  year  the  first  distant 
Toyage  for  this  specific  purpose  was  made  from  tliis  port. 

Ichabod  Paddock,  from  Cape  Cod,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Nan- 
tacket  who  captured  a  whale  in  a  boat  from  the  shore.    He  did  so  this  year. 

1690.  —  Berwick,  Maine,  was  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  who 
killed  thirty  of  the  settlers,  carried  off  fifty-four  captives,  and 
burned  all  the  buildings. 

The  Indians  were  one  of  Frontenac*s  parties. 

1690.  —  PouGHKEEPSiE,  on  the  Hudson  River,  was  settled  by 
Dutch  families  from  New  York  city. 

Id  1778  the  legislature  was  convened  at  Poughkeepsie  by  Goyemor  Clinton, 
which  gare  its  assent  to  the  articles  of  confederation ;  and  here,  on  July  26,  1788, 
the  national  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  state  convention  assembled  for  the 
purpose.  In  1854  a  city  charter  was  granted  the  town.  There  are  large  iron- 
works established  here,  various  factories,  andVassar^s  brewery  works,  from  which 
over  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  ale  a  year  are  sent. 

1690,  February.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  sent  from  Boston, 
as  a  prisoner,  to  England  for  trial. 

The  charges  against  Andros  were  prepared  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  Increase 
Mather,  and  others,  and  wore  answered  by  him.  A  copy  of  the  charges,  and  the 
reply,  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London.  The  charges  were  dismissed  by 
William  III.  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency ;  that  Andros  had  done  nothing  which 
his  instructions  did  not  fully  warrant. 

1690,  February  8.  —  The  Indians  from  Canada  attacked  and 
stnghtered  the  settlement  at  Schenectady.  A  few  inhabitants 
escaped  and  fled  to  Albany. 

This  massacre  produced  a  g^eat  excitement  throughout  all  the  colonies,  and 
made  the  necessity  of  union  for  their  defence  more  apparent.  The  Five  Nations 
sent  a  delegation  of  their  chiefs  to  Albany  on  a  visit  of  condolence.  *'  Bretlicrcn,** 
they  sidd,  "  we  come  with  tears  in  our  eyes  to  bemoan  the  blood  shed  at  Schenec- 
tady by  the  perfidious  French.  Bretheren,  be  patient.  Send  to  New  England. 
TeU  them  what  has  happened.     They  will  lend  us  a  helping  hand." 

1690,  March  19.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  sent 
out  an  invitation  to  the  other  colonies  to  meet  and  take  measures 
for  their  defence.  This  was  the  first  call  for  a  general  congress 
in  America. 

The  order  was  thus  entered:  "Their  majestys*  subjects  in  these  northern 
plintationa  of  America  having  of  late  been  invad<>d  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
lad  many  of  them  barbarously  murdered,  and  are  in  great  danger  of  further 
ttisehiefs  :  For  the  prevention  whereof,  it  is  by  this  court  thought  necessary  that 
letters  be  written  to  the  several  governors  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  desiring 
them  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  last  Monday  of  April 
aezt,  there  to  advise  and  conclude  on  suitable  methods  in  assisting  each  other  for 
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the  safety  of  the  whole  land,  and  that  the  goremor  of  New  York  be  desired  to 
Bigrdfy  the  same  to  Virg^inia,  Maryland,  and  xiarts  adjacent." 

1690,  April  2.  —  Jacob  Leisler,  then  acting  as  governor  of  New 
York,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  Mav  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York  met,  and  agreed  to  raise  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-five  men. 

The  delegates  from  Massachusetts  were  William  Stonghton  and  Samuel  Sewall; 
from  Connecticat,  Nathaniel  Gold  and  William  Pitkin;  from  Plymouth,  John 
Walley ;  from  New  York,  Jacob  Leisler  and  P.  D.  Lanoy,  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
The  agreement  provided  for  the  contingent  to  be  fVirnished  by  each  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  the  major  commanding  the  force  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  licutenant-goremor 
of  New  York,  and  the  next  in  command  by  tlie  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plym- 
outh, and  Connecticut.  Tlmt  *'  all  plunder  and  capture  (if  any  luippcn)  shall  be 
divided  to  the  officers"  and  soldiers  according  to  the  custom  of  war.**  Tliat  the 
m^jor  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioned  officers  should  form  a  council  of  war. 
That  the  soldiers  sent  out  should  be  employed  in  no  other  service  than  this, 
without  the  further  consent  of  the  colonies.  That  the  *'  officers  be  required  to 
maintain  good  order  among  the  soldiers,  to  discountenance  and  punish  vice,  and 
as  much  as  may  be  to  keep  the  Sabbath  and  maintain  tlic  worship  of  God."  The 
resolve  to  attack  Canada  was  the  result  of  the  meeting. 

1690,  August  2.  —  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  rendered  an 
opinion  that  the  charter  of  Connecticut  having  been  not  revoked, 
but  suspended,  remained  still  in  full  force. 

This  opinion  was  also  given  later  concerning  Rhode  Island,  and  this  decision 
justified  the  resumption  of  the  government  by  both  colonies. 

1690,  August  12.  —  An  expedition,  under  Sir  William  Phipps, 
sailed  from  Boston  to  conquer  Canada. 

It  consistcil.  of  thirty-two  vessels,  and  was  defeated  at  Quebec.  To  pay  tlie 
expenses  of  this  expedition,  the  first  issue  of  bills  of  credit  was  made.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  Phipps  had  commanded  an  expedition  which  captured  Port  Royal  and 
pillaged  the  country.  The  land  forces  to  attack  Montreal  were  equaUy  unsuccess- 
ful. 

1690,  September  25.  —  The  first  newspaper  in  America  was 
issued  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  by  Richard  Pierce.  It  was 
suppressed  by  the  legislature,  because  "  it  came  out  contrary  to 
law,  and  contiained  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature." 

The  only  copy  of  the  first  jiumber  of  this  issue  which  is  known  to  exist  was 
found  some  years  ago  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in  London.  It  bears  the 
following  date  and  imprint :  '*  Boston,  Thursday,  September  25th,  1690.  Printed 
by  R.  Pierce  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the  London  Cofiee  House,  1690."  The 
Publisher  promises  that  the  country  "  shall  be  furnished  once  a  moncth,  (or,  if  a 
Glut  of  Occurences  happen,  oftener,)  with  an  Account  of  such  considerable 
things  as  have  occurred  unto  our  notice ;  to  give  a  faithful  relation  of  aU  such 
things ;  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  occurrents  of  Divine  Providence,"  the 
circumstances  of  public  afiairs  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  attempt  the  curing,  or  at 
least  the  cliarming  of  the  spirit  of  lying  then  prevalent;  and  to  aid  in  tracing 
out  and  convicting  the  raisers  of  false  reports.    It  gives  a  summary  of  current 
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erents,  of  the  departure  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  Win.  Phipps  for  Canada;  of 
the  nTiges  of  the  small-pox,  and  a  malignant  fever  at  Boston ;  of  a  fire  tliere  on 
the  16Ui  and  17th  which  burned  sereral  houses,  caused  one  death,  and  destroyed 
the** best  furnished  Printing  Press  of  those  few  we  know  of  in  America."  It 
mentions  the  capture  of  St.  Cliristopher  by  the  French,  and  the  landing  of  King 
William  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  an^  army,  together  with  other  items  of  news. 
This  entire  paper  is  reprinted  in  Hudson's  Journalism  in  the  United  States, 

Benjamin  Harris,  who  published  this  paper,  was  a  printer  and  bookseller  from 
London,  where  the  discontent  of  the  authorities  with  his  publications  caused  him 
to  go  to  Boston,  in  New  England.  He  subsequently  moved  from  the  London 
Coffee  House  to  Comhill,  where  he  operated  a  press  chiefly  tor  booksellers.  In 
1692  he  had  a  commission  from  Governor  Phipps  to  print  the  laws. 

1690,  October  29.  —  The  small-pox  broke  out  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

It  was  so  virulent  that  the  assembly  was  not  held  there  this  year. 

1690.  —  The  six  councillors  from  the  three  southern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  seceded,  and  set  up  an  independent  government 
for  themselves. 

William  Penn  finally  consented  to  it,  and  appointed  Markham  his  deputy  for 
the  Delaware  counties,  and  Lloyd  his  deputy  for  PennsyWania.  Early  the  next 
year  Penn  himself  was,  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council  in  England,  deprired  of 
his  administration  of  both  these  provinces. 

1690.  —  Samuel  Green,  a  son  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
first  press  at  Cambridge,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  most  efficient 
aid  to  him  in  his  business  of  printing,  died  of  the  small-pox  in 
Boston,  and  his  brother,  Bartholomew  Green,  commenced  the 
business. 

Bartholomew  Green  was  for  about  forty  years  the  printer  for  the  government, 
ind  the  leading  publisher  in  Boston. 

1690.  —  This  year,  in  New  York,  a  number  of  the  London 
Oazdte,  it  is  said,  was  reprinted  in  order  to  give  the  public  infor- 
mation of  the  events  which  had  transpired. 

This  copy  of  the  Gazette  is  siud  to  have  contained  an  account  of  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French.  It  is,  however,  quite  problematical  whether  this  is  true, 
since  at  this  time  there  is  no  record  of  the  existence  of  a  printing-press  in  New 
York  city. 

1690,  Dec^ber.  —  The  first  issue  of  paper  money  was  made 
hj  Massachusetts. 

I^waa  to  pay  the  expense  incurred  for  the  expedition  against  Canada.  Until 
]7<M  the  issue  was  cancelled  each  year,  each  issue  being  considered  a  loan  for  its 
The  notes  ranged  from  five  shillings  to  five  pounds,  and  the  amount 
forty  thousand  pounds.  They  were  receivable  for  taxes,  and  redeem- 
■bW  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury. 

1691,  March.  —  Colonel  Henir  Sloughter  arrived  at  New  York 
with  a  commission  as  governor  from  William  III. 
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An  independent  company  of  English  soldiers  was  sent  oyer  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  Sloughter  caused  the  arrest  of  Leisler  and  hii 
council  for  high  treason. 

1691,  April. -7- William  III.  granted  a  charter  to  a  college  in 
Virginia. 

It  was  intended  to  educate  ministers  for  tho  Church  of  England,  and  also  for 
the  education  of  the  Indians.  The  college  was  provided  with  a  president,  six 
professors,  and  a  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  who  had  a  representative  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  It  was  under  the  control  of  a  rector  and  eighteen  visitors, 
who  filled  their  own  vacancies.  The  king  granted  quit-rents,  unpaid,  amounting 
to  two  thousand  pounds,  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  a  duty  on  tobacco,  and 
the  office  of  surveyor-general,  while  the  assembly  granted  it  a  duty  on  skins  and 
furs. 

1691,  May  16.  —  Jacob  Leisler  and  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Mil- 
borne,  were  hanged,  and  their  heads  then  severed  from  their 
bodies. 

Jacob  Leisler  was  a  native  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  emigrated  as  a  soldier 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  IG60.     Soon  commencing  business  as  a  merchant,  he  was 
successful,  and  in  1688  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  a  couit  of 
admiralty.    A  hearty  supporter  of  the  cause  of  popular  rights  against  the  aristo- 
cratic tendency  of  the  rulers  then  in  authority,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Andros. 
When  the  popular  movement  overthrew  the  government  established  by  James  IL, 
Leisler  accepted  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  from  a   **  committee   of 
safety,"  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  and  the  city.     His  admin- 
istration was  rigorous.    The  opposition  pursued  him  with  rancor,  and  finally  a 
special  court,  of  which  Joseph  Dudley,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  Judge, 
tried  him  for  treason,  and  sentenced  him,  with  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Milbome, 
to  death.     On  the  scafibid  he  ended  his  remarks  by  saying :  **  I  am  a  dying  man, 
and  do  declare  before  God  and  the  world  that  what  I  have  done  was  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  good 
of  the  country.     I  am  ready  —  I  am  ready."     Increase  Mather,  in  a  letter  to 
Dudley,  the  judge  who  condemned  him,  written  January  20,  1708,  says :  "  I  am 
afraid  that  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  is  still  crying  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
against  you ;  I  mean  the  blood  of  Leisler  and  Milbome.    My  Lord  Bellamont 
said  to  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  parliament  who  examined  the 
matter,  and  that  those  men  were  not  only  murdered,  but  barbarously  murdered." 
The  dying  speeches  of  Leisler  and  Milbome  are  in  the  Documentary  History  of 
Neva  York.    The  Privy  Council  recommended  their  estates  to  be  restored,  and 
Parliament  subsequently  reversed  their  attainder  for  treason. 

1691,  August  6.  —  The  governor  and  council  of  New  York,  in 
a  petition  to  the  king,  advocated  the  nnion  of  the  colonies.  . 

They  said:  "There  can  be  nothing  in  America  more  conducive  to,  your 
majesty's  dignity  and  advantage,  and  for  the  safety  of  your  majesty*s  aubjects 
upon  this  continent,  than  that  Connecticut,  East  and  West  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  three  lower  counties  (Delaware),  here-annexed  to  your  Majesty's 
province  (New  York),  which  will  then  be  a  government  of  sufficient  extent.** 

1691,  October  7.  —  The  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
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incorporated  by  a  charter  issued  bj  William  and  Mary,  with  Sir 
William  Phipps  as  govemon 

By  Us  terms  this  charter  corered  the  following  territory :  The  colony  of  Massa- 
chosetts  Bay,  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth,  the  province  of  Maine,  the  territory 
called  Acadia,  Nora  Scotia,  and  all  that  tract  of  land  called  Sagadahoc,  lying 
between  Kova  Scotia  and  Maine.  Westward,  it  extended  towards  the  South  Sea 
u  far  as  the  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  add  Connecticut,  and  the  Narragansett 
coontiy.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  secretary,  were  appointed  hy 
the  eroim.  The  governor  had  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  general  court,  the  repre- 
KQtatiTes  of  which  were  elected  hy  the  people,  while  the  councillors,  for  the  first 
/ear  nominated  by  the  crown,  were  yearly  elected  afterwards  by  the  representa- 
tires  and  the  previous  council.  A  superior  court  was  established  from  which 
appeals  lay  to  the  king  in  council.  Toleration  was  given  to  all  sects  but  papists. 
The  right  of  suffhige  was  given  to  all  possessors  of  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings, 
or  personal  property  of  forty  pounds. 

1691. — The  first  assembly  convened  in  New  York  after  the 
Bevolation  consisted  of  seventeen  delegates. 

Its  acts  stand  first  in  the  series  of  New  York  statutes,  the  Dutch  usages  being 
nov  abandoned.  One  of  its  acts  was  the  repeal  of  all  former  laws.  The  king 
vetoed  a  statute  declaring  the  right  of  the  people  to  legislate  through  an  assembly ; 
bot  the  assembly  was  not  consequently  abandoned. 

1691. — Under  the  authority  of  the  act  passed  in  1684,  all  the 
flour  not  bolted  in  New  York  city  was  ordered  to  be  seized. 

This  year  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  king,  as  follows:  *'The  humble  address 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  your  Majesty's  Province  of  New  Yorke  and  De- 
pendencys,  August  6th,  1G91,"  in  which  it  was  stated:  "New  Yorke  is  the 
Metropolis,  is  scituate  upon  a  barren  island,  bounded  by  Hudson's  River  and  the 
£ast  River,  that  runs  into  the  Sound,  and  hath  nothing  to  support  it  but  trade, 
^iach  chiefly  flows  from  flower  and  bread  they  make  of  the  come  the  west  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  Zopus  (Esopus)  produceth,  which  is  sent  to  the  West  Indies ; 
and  there  is  brought  in  return  from  thence  a  liquor  called  Rumme,  the  duty 
▼hereof  considerably  increaseth  your  Majestic's  revenue." 

1691.  —  An  act  of  the  assembly  of  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Was  passed  this  year  to  encourage  the  making  of  "  engines  Tor 
the  propagating  the  Staples  of  the  Colony." 

1691.  —  The  assembly  in  Virginia  appointed  searchers  and 
examiners  of  leather. 

A  special  colonial  treasurer  was  created  to  receive  the  tax  on  liquors  imported, 
aad  that  on  fan. 

1691.  —  Colonel  Church  led  an  expedition  against  the  East- 
em  Indians. 

He  destroyed  an  Indian  viUage  at  the  site  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  on  the  Andros- 
coggin, pittlnig  a  number  of  captives  to  death  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 

1691,  NoYEMBER.  —  Port  Royal  was  recaptured  by  the  French. 

An  Aimed  ship  from  France,  commanded  by  Villebon,  captured  it.  Villebon 
Mablialied  himself  al  the  month  of  tiie  St.  John's,  and  supplied  the  Eastern 
Uaaa  with  anas  wad  ammunition. 
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1692,  May  14.  —  Sir  William  Phipps  arrived  at  Boston,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor. 

1692,  July  2.  —  Sir  William  Phipps  wrote  to  Rhode  Island, 
requiring  by  his  commission  the  command  of  the  militia  of  that 
colony  to  be  given  him,  and  asking  a  statement  of  their  numbers 
to  be  sent  him. 

He  soon  after  sent  commissions  to  be  distributed,  by  wliich  those  holding 
positions  were  displaced.  The  assembly  was  convened  August  2,  and  ordered 
the  present  officers  to  hold  their  positions,  and  prepared  an  address  to  tlie  king. 
During  the  winter,  Phipps  came  to  Rhode  Island,  and  read  his  commission  to  tlie 
governor,  who  replied,  that  if  the  assembly  had  any  Airther  reply  to  make,  he 
would  write  it. 

1692.  —  The  persecution  of  witchcraft  culminated  this  year. 
Sir  William  Phipps,  bv  the  advice  of  his  council,  organized  a 
special  court  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

By  the  organization  of  the  superior  court,  the  special  one  for  witch  trials  wai 
superseded.  The  general  court  having  by  an  act  made  witchcraft  a  capital 
offence,  the  king  vetoed  it,  and,  after  more  than  twenty  persons  had  been  exe- 
cuted, despite  the  efforts  of  the  Mathers  and  other  ministers  to  sustain  the  excite- 
ment, public  opinion  prevailed,  and  there,  were  no  more  convictions. 

1692.  —  An  ordinance  was  issued  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
making  it  a  capital  offence  for  anv  foreigner  to  enter  the  Spanish 
possessions  without  a  royal  permit. 

Even  Spaniards  were  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  from  visiting  other 
than  their  own  country.  Ships  putting  into  ports  in  distress  were  confiscated. 
The  inhabitants  of  different  provinces  were  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  trade  of  all  kinds  was  subjected  to  burdensome  taxes,  everything  sold 
being  subject  to  a  duty.  To  enforce  this  ordinance,  a  guard  of  vessels  was  organ- 
ized along  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  the  rigor  with  which  it  per- 
formed its  duty  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  the  Spanish  commerce  from 
America  came  to  be  considered  almost  as  a  f^e  field  for  the  adventurers  of  other 
nations  to  gather  plunder  in. 

1692,  September.  —  Benjamin  Fletcher  was  sent  as  governor 
of  New  York. 

1692.  —  A  ROYAL  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  colonies,  except 
Carolina,  ordering  them  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  New  York 
against  the  Indians  of  Canada. 

A  colonial  congress  for  arranging  the  quotas  was  also  suggested. 

1692,  October.  —  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  as  the  successor  of  EfiSngham. 

The  assembly  of  Virginia,  before  the  accession  of  Andros,  passed  acts  for 
*'  the  more  efiTectual  suppressing  the  several  sins  and  offenses  of  swearing,  curs- 
ing, profaning  God's  holy  name.  Sabbath  abusing,  drunkenness,  fornication  and 
adultery.*'  They  were  most  of  them  punished  with  fines  of  various  amounts,  one 
third  of  which  was  given  the  informer,  one  third  to  the  chnrch  of  the  parish,  and 
one  third  to  the  minister.    Besisting  runaway  slares  were  to  be  IdUed  "  by  guns, 
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or  anj  other  waj  whatsoerer,**  the  master  in  such  cases  receiving  from  the  public 
four  tiioosand  pounds  of  tobacco.  Any  white  man  or  woman  intermarrying  with 
I  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  was  to  be  banished.  White  women  having  mulatto 
children  without  marriage,  to  pay  fifteen  pounds  sterling,  or  to  be  sold  for  five 
jein,'tbe  child  to  be  bound  as  a  servant  until  thirty  years  old.  No  slave  was  to 
be  freed  unless  the  person  giving  him  his  freedom  should  witliin  six  months  pay 
the  cost  of  his  transportation  out  of  the  country.  Guilty  slaves  were  to  be  tried 
hy  a  commission  issued  by  the  governor,  "  without  the  solemnity  of  a  jury." 
Ovners  were  responsible  for  the  damage  done  by  slaves  *' where  there  is  no 
Christian  overseer." 

1692.  —  George  Keith,  in  Philadelphia,  having:  charged  the 
Friends  with  a  departure  from  their  pacific  principles  by  aiding 
in  the  capture  of  a  privateer,  a  contest  arose  in  which  Bradfoi*d, 
who  had  printed  his  pamphlets,  became  involved,  and  his  press 
and  materials  were  seized,  and  he,  with  McComb,  the  publisher, 
imprisoned,  but  released  after  the  trial. 

1692.  —  The  town  of  York,  Maine,  contracted  with  a  person  in 
Portsmouth  to  erect  a  grist-mill  for  th^m,  giving  a  grant  of  the 
land  necessary,  the  use  of  the  stream,  a  plot  of  ground  with  cer- 
tain privileges  for  cutting  lumber,  and  agreeing  that  the  towns- 
people should  carry  their  grain  to  be  ground  there  as  long  as  the 
mill  was  kept  in  repair. 

1692.  —  A  KOTAL  commission  provided  for  New  Hampshire, 
that  a  governor,  a  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives  should 
be  elected  by  the  towns. 

They  were  to  form  two  bodies,  sitting  separately,  and  acting  as  coH)rdinate 
bnmdtes. 

1692.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  an  order 
requiring  buildings  of  a  certain  size  to  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
to  be  covered  with  slates  or  tiles. 

1692.  —  WiLUAM  Copley  was  sent  to  Maryland  with  a  com- 
mission as  governor. 

An  assembly  repealed  the  laws  in  existence,  and  enacted  a  new  code.  The 
Clnirch  of  En^and  was  established  by  law.  The  province  was  divided  into  thirty 
parishes,  and  every  tithable  taxed  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  support  of  tlie 
parish  ministers. 

1693,  Januabt. — The  town  book  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
contains  an  order  that  ''  thare  was  sequesterd  the  great  brook 
from  edman  Scots  lot  down  to  Samuell  hickox,  Jr.  lot  for  to  build 
afiiUingmilL" 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  miU  was  built  there  before  1728,  or  1780. 

1693,  Febbuabt  17.  —  A  royal  patent  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Keale,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years,  to  establish  post  routes 
in  America. 

He  anthorized  Andrew  Hamilton  to  carry  out  the  work.    He  arranged  the 
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routeSi  and  proposed  to  the  Masiiichiisetts  government,  Mardi  30,  to  establish  a 
weekly  mail  from  Boston  to  Virginia, 

1693,  April.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  authorized  rates  of 
postage,  and  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  in  each  county. 

The  act  mentioned  the  patent  to  Thomas  Neale. 

1693,  June  9.  —  The  Massachusetts  legislature  accepted  the 
proposed  plan  of  a  weekly  mail  to  Virginia,  and  the  council 
agreed  to  it. 

The  rate  was  sixpence  for  a  single  letter  f^om  Boston  to  Rhode  Island,  nine 
pence  to  Connecticut,  a  shilling  to  New  York,  fifteen  pence  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
two  shillings  to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  A  ftirther  charge  of  one  penny  was  made 
upon  all  letters  which  had  lain  two  days  at  the  ofElce  uncaUed  for,  and  were  then 
delivered  at  the  house.    All  foreign  letters  were  charged  two  pence. 

1693.  —  A  FULLING-MILL  was  built  at  New  London,  Connec- 
ticut. 

It  was  built  on  the  Nahantlc  River  by  Peter  Heckley,  and  was  tlie  first  in  tbe 
town. 

1693.  —  A  LETTER  of  this  date,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
settlers  in  tlie  Swedish  colony  in  Delaware,  after  they  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proprietary  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania, says  they  were  exporters  of  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  oil. 

'*  Our  wives  and  daughters  employ  themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and 
many  of  them  in  weaving,  so  that  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for 
our  daily  support." 

1693.  —  The  government  of  Massachusetts  relaxed  its  order 
concerning  the  cutting  of  pine-trees,  in  favor  of  John  Wheel- 
wright. 

It  gave  him  permission  to  cut  trees  ft'om  the  public  lands,  in  consideration  of 
his  building  a  saw-miU  at  Cape  Porpoise  River. 

1693.  —  The  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  of  five 
churches  in  the  province. 

One  in  the  city,  one  in  Richmond,  two  in  Westchester,  and  two  in  Suffolk. 
'*  A  good,  sufficient  Protestant  minister**  was  to  be  settled  in  each,  their  salaries 
raised  by  taxation. 

1693.  —  The  first  paper-mill  in  America  was  erected  about  this 
year,  on  a  small  rivulet,  now  called  Paper-mill  Run,  in  Roxbor- 
ough,  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

This  mill  was  owned  by  William  Rittenhouse,  his  son  Nicholas,  William  Brad- 
ford, the  first  printer  in  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  Tresse  of  Philadelphia.  Each 
of  the  two  last  owned  one  fourth.  The  precise  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known, 
but  as  Bradford  owned  a  part  of  it,  it  must  have  been  before  he  left  Philadelphia,  in 
1693.  The  Rittenhouses  (or  Rittenhousen)  are  sud  to  have  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia about  1690,  having  emigrated  from  Amheim,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Batavian 
province  of  Guelderland,  where  the  &mily  had  for  some  generations  been  engaged 
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m  pipcMnaldng.  They  first  settled  in  New  York,  while  it  was  a  Butch  proTlnce, 
tod  rabseqnentlj,  moved  to  Philadelphia.  There  is  extant  a  lease  made  hy  William 
Bradford  of  his  share  of  the  mill  for  ten  years  to  William  and  Nicholas,  or  Clause 
Rittenhouse.  It  is  dated,  "  this  24th  day  of  Sept.,  in  y«  year  of  our  Lord,  1097 ; " 
■nd  the  terms  were,  "that  they,  the  said  William  and  Clause  Bittenhouse  shall 
pay  and  deliyer  to  said  William  Bradford,  his  excc«,  or  assigns,  or  their  order,  in 
Philadelphia,  y«  full  quantity  of  Scren  Ream  of  Printing  Paper,  Two  Ream  of 
good  writiDg  paper,  and  Two  Ream  of  blue  paper,  yearly  and  every  year  dur- 
ing y  said  Term  of  Ten  Tears.**  The  mill  was  afterwards  carried  away  in  a 
freshet. 

1693.  —  Massachusetts  contained  at  this  time  about  eighty 
churches,  and  New  England  about  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  churches  in  Massachusetts  were  supported  by  taxation  to  pay  the  ministers' 
laliry.  Each  town  had  to  have  a  church,  and  the  minister  had  a  life  tenure  of 
his  office,  from  which  he  could  not  be  displaced  except  for  cause,  with  tlie 
adrice  and  consent  of  a  council  of  the  neighboring  churches.  The  minister  was 
"called"  by  the  church,  and  "settled"  by  the  conciirrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Totert  of  the  parish.  This  last  ceremony  was  necessary  to  make  the  towa  liable 
for  his  salary.  To  play,  travel,  or  work  on  Sunday  was  proliibited  by  statute, 
aod  the  constables  and  tithing-men  were  "  to  restrain  all  persons  from  swimming 
in  the  waters,  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  walking  in  the  streets  or  fields  of 
the  town  of  Boston  or  other  places,  keeping  open  their  shops,  or  following  their 
cecolar  occasions  or  recreations  in  the  evening  proceeding  the  Lord's  day,  or 
any  part  of  said  day  or  evening  following." 

1693.  —  The  proprietors  of  Carolina  voted  to  abandon  the 
« Grand  Model." 

The  vote  was,  that  **  as  the  people  have  declared  they  would  rather  be  gov- 
erned by  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter,  without  regard  to  the  ftmdamentnl 
ooQstitutions,  it  will  be  for  their  quiet,  and  the  protection  of  the  well  disposed, 
to  grant  tlieir  request.**  As  the  '* Grand  Model"  had  never  been  practically 
ctrried  out,  the  government  remained  much  as  it  was.  Each  of  the  proprie- 
taries had  two  delegates,  one  for  the  southern  province,  and  the  other  at  Albe- 
aarle,  these  in  each  province  constituting  the  council.  The  governors  were 
r^eatedly  changed.  This  year  John  Archdale,  a  Quaker,  who  had  by  purchase 
become  one  of  the  proprietaries,  was  appointed  to  the  office. 

1693. — The  attorney-general  decided  that  the  charter  of  Bhode 
Island  was  valid,  and  that  the  colony  was  right  in  refusing  the 
control  of  the  militia  to  Governor  Phipps. 

The  answer  was  given  in  answer  to  the  address  sent  to  the  king  by  the 
UKmbly.  The  address  was  presented  to  the  Council,  who  referred  it  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  referred  it  to  the  Attorney-General.  His  answer  was :  <*  I 
aee  nothing  in  point  of  law  but  that  their  majesties  may  gratify  the  petitioners, 
tad  confirm  their  charter,  and  explain  the  eastern  boundary  as  is  desired." 

1693. — William  Bradfobd  removed  from  Philadelphia,  and 
•ei  up  a  press  in  New  York  city,  where  before  there  had  been 
none. 

'BamUotd  wa»  soon  after  i^pointed  printer  to  the  government,  with  a  salary 
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of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  held  this  position  for  about  thirty  years.     He  was  also 
the  public  printer  for  New  Jersey. 

1693.  —  The  laws  of  the  province  of  New  York  were  first 
printed  this  year  hj  William  Bradford,  in  a  small  folio  volume, 
m  the  imprint  of  which  he  announces  himself  as  '*  Printer  to 
their  Majesties,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible." 

It  is  supposed  that  Bradford  still  retained  an  interest  in  liis  press  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  managed  by  Reinier  Jansen.  A  few  books  with  his  imprint  are 
still  in  existence. 

1693.  —  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  in  obedience  to 
an  order  from  the  king,  called  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from 
the  New  England  provinces,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  New  York,  to  arrange  concerning  their  common  de- 
fence. 

He  says  *'  that  some  sent  commissioners,  others  none.  Those  that  came  pre- 
tended they  could  not  proceed  to  act  without  a  f^ll  meeting ;  so  that  design  was 
frustrated." 

Fletcher's  commission  had  authorized  him  to  command  the  militia  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  On  a  visit  to  Hartford  concerning  this  matter,  the 
assembly  quoted  their  charter,  and  Wadsworth,  the  commander  of  the  militia, 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  so  that  the  reading  of  Fletcher^s  commission  could 
not  be  heard.  Fitz-John  Winthrop  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Connecticut,  and  the 
objection  made  to  Fletcher's  commission,  that  it  infringed  upon  the  charter  of 
Connecticut,  was  sustained.  The  same  decision  was  given  to  the  cose  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Governor  Phipps,  whose  commission  gave  him  the  command  of  ^e 
militia  of  that  province. 

Fletcher's  commission  had  also  authorized  him  to  administer  the  governments 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Going  to  Philadelphia,  he  called  an  assembly  in 
which  delegates  from  both  provinces  were  present  The  assembly  would  not 
organize  for  business  until  the  existing  laws  and  liberties  of  the  province  were 
confirmed,  which  was  done. 

1694.  —  Orders  from  council  fixed  the  quota  of  troops  each 
colony  should  furnish  for  the  common  defence. 

Kew  York  was  threatened  by  the  French  and  Indians.  This  order  was  issued 
after  an  opinion  had  been  given  by  the  attorney-general,  who  decided  that  each 
colony  had  exclusive  control  over  its  own  militia  in  times  of  peace,  but  that  in 
case  of  war,  for  the  common  defence,  the  chief  commander  could,  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  governor,  order  out  a  certain  proportion  of  the  troops,  leaving 
T^nough  at  home  to  provide  for  defence.  Orders  wore  given  to  Massachusetts  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  the  defence  of  Albany;  Rhode  Island,  forty- 
eight,  to  serve  under  the  governor  of  New  York ;  and  Connecticut  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men. 

1694,  August.  —  Commissioners  from  New  York,  Now  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Nations  at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Indians  from 
making  peace  with  the  French. 

Governor  Fletcher  represented  New  York;  Governor  Hamilton,  New  Jersey; 
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John  Ppchon,  Samnel  Sewall,  and  Peirce  Townsend,  Massachnsetts ;  and  John 
Anen  and  Caleb  Stanley,  Connecticut.  There  were  twenty-five  sachems,  with 
other  Indians,  present.  The  journal  of  the  Rev.  Beigamin  Wadsworth,  who 
lecompsnied  the  delegation  from  Massachusetts,  has  been  printed  in  the  Massa- 
duuetts  CoUedions. 

1694.  — The  monopoly  of  bolting  flour  held  by  New  York 
chy  was  repealed,  through  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Long  Island  and  the  Hudson  River,  by  an  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  "  against  unlawftd  by-laws." 

This  rq>eal  of  the  monopoly  was  considered  such  a  calamity  that  the  merchants 
ud  chy  fathers  of  New  York  city,  fearing  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  city,  used 
^▼eiy  exertion  to  have  it  restored.  They  petitioned  the  governor,  memorialized 
lus  aoccestor,  and  finally  raised  money  to  send  an  agent  to  London  to  petition  the 
king,  praying  for  the  repeal  6{  ihc  law  abolishing  the  monopoly. 

1691 — Carolina  coined  halfpence. 

1694. — The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  forbade  the  exportation 
of  *^  aDj  timber,  planks,  boards,  oak  bolts,  staves,  heading,  hoops, 
or  hoop-poles,  except  to  some  parts  over  the  broad  seas.'' 

The  motive  given  for  this  legislation  was  the  better  encouragement  of  building 
ifaqw  and  other  vessels  witiiin  the  province.  The  manner  in  which  such  legis- 
l>tioQ  was  received  by  the  other  colonies  appears  in  a  letter  fh>m  Governor 
Pietcher  of  New  York  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  this  year.  He  speaks  of  the 
Jerwyi  "  making  war  upon  us  in  point  of  trade,"  and  refers  to  the  above  act, 
"by  vfaich  they  will  draw  the  shipping  thither,  and  establish  a  free  port  to  the 
P^ prejudice  of  this  place,  and  sink  the  trade  greatly;  they  pay  no  duty  to  the 
^iag)  and  all  will  flock  to  it.  We  already  feel  that  of  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
tnde,  under  no  regulations ;  this  being  much  nearer,  and  upon  the  same  river 
•JA  us,  will  utterly  ruin  the  revenue  of  the  Province." 

1694.  —  Governor  Phipps  of  Massachusetts  was  summoned  to 
En^and,  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

He  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  and  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was 
■fpointed  to  the  place.  Until  Bellamont*s  arrival,  the  lieutenant-governor,  Stough- 
^  exercised  the  authority. 

1694.  —  Two  more  independent  companies  arrived  in  New 
Tork  from  England. 

They  were  sent  to  aid  in  its  defence. 

1694.  —  The  administration  of  his  provinces  was  restored  to 
Peirn. 

He  sent  over  Markham  as  his  deputy,  who  caUed  an  assembly,  which  refUsed 
to  nbmit  to  the  subordinate  position  assigned  them  by  the  frame  of  government. 
Is  Wd  been  disregarded  by  Fletcher  during  his  administration. 

1694.  —  Nicholson  was  appointed  royal  governor  of  Mary- 
k&d. 

^  caiMtal  was  removed  fh>m  St.  Maty's  to  Annapolis.    An  act  was  passed 
free  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  duties  on  the  importation  of 
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negroes  and  spirits,  and  the  export  of  skins,  ftirs,  beef,  and  pork,  were  appro- 
priated. 

1694-5.  —  A  pbshlencb  raged  among  the  cattle  in  Mary- 
land. 

Over  twenty^flve  thousand  cattle  and  sixty-two  thousand  hogs  are  said  to  liate 
been  lost. 

1695.  —  Rice  was  first  planted  in  South  Carolina. 

A  vessel  from  Madagascar,  with  seed  oix  board,  put  into  port  at  Charieston, 
and  John  Archdale,  goremor  of  the  state,  procured  the  seed,  and  induced  the 
planters  to  sow  it  Three  years  later,  in  1698,  sixty  tons  wore  exported  from 
Charleston  to  England.  A  militia  law  was  passed,  giving  the  power  to  the  gov* 
ernor  to  excuse  such  from  serving  as  he  thought  had  religious  scruples  against  it. 

1695.  —  The  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  declaring 
"  that  the  vestrymen  and  churchwardens  have  power  to  call  a 
dissenting  Protestant  minister,  and  that  he  is  to  be  paid  as  the 
act  directs." 

By  official  influence  and  management,  the  churches  passed  gradually  into  the 
hands  of  the  £pi8Copali%ns.  Trinity  church,  New  York  city,  was  one  of  the 
churches  erected  by  the  act  of  1693. 

1695.  —  Annapolis,  Maryland,  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  with 
a  resident  collector  and  naval  officer. 

1695,  Octom:b  3.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  an  act 
fixing  the  pay  of  the  public  officers* 

Such  service  had  been  heretofore  generally  gratuitous.  Now  the  governor  was 
given  ten  pounds  a  year,  the  deputy  governor  six,  the  assistants  each  four,  and 
the  deputies  three  shillings  a  day  during  the  session,  with  a  fine  of  six  for  non- 
attendance. 

1695.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  prohibited  the  export 
for  one  year  of  dressed  or  undressed  deer-skins. 

1695.  —  Virginia  and  Maryland  each  voted  money  to  aid  in  the 
defence  of  New  York. 

1696.  —  An  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly  fixed  the  salary  of  the 
ministers  at  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  besides  per- 
quisites, and  a  glebe  to  be  provided  by  the  parish. 

There  were  about  fLtdy  parishes  in  the  province. 

1696.  —  A  NEW  act  of  settlement  secured  to  the  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  the  right  of  originating  laws. 

A  veto  power  was  reserved  for  the  proprietary.  Markham  was  forced  to  grant 
this,  since  the  assembly  refdsed  otherwise  to  grant  money  for  the  aid  of  New 
York.    Penn  never  sanctioned  the  act. 

1696.  —  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  chai-tered  by  ttie 
New  York  assembly. 

They  were  ecclesiastically  dependent  upon  the  Presbytery  of  Amsterdmin. 
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1696. — The  fort  at  Pemaquid  was  captured  by  the  French  and 

Indians. 

The  Massachusetts  general  court  petitioned  the  king  that  New  Hampshire, 
Bhode  IiUnd,  and  Connecticut  might  be  ordered  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  her  ter- 
ntoij,  the  burden  of  which  now  came  entirely  upon  her. 

1696. — The  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz  erected  a  fort  at  Pen- 
sacola,  floridck. 

1696,  May. — The  house  of  deputies  of  the  Rhode  Island 
aasemblj  was  constituted  a  separate  branch  of  the  assembly, 
with  power  to  choose  their  own  speaker  and  clerk. 

1696,  July.  —  A  French  force  from  Canada  was  so  successful 
against  the  Indians  that  they  sued  for  peace. 

Fort  Frontenac  was  reoccupied,  and  communication  with  the  posts  on  the  lake* 
Kopened. 

The  fort  at  Pemaquid  was  captured  by  the  French  fleet  under  D'Ibberyille,  a 
natire  of  Canada. 

1696.  —  The  French  Protestant  refugees  who  had  settled  in 
the  province  of  Carolina  were  naturalized  by  the  legislature. 

This  act  of  justice  was  done  in  answer  to  their  petition.  Heretofbre  the 
Eoglbh  prejudice  of  ^e  colonies  had  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots, 
tfaou^  these  settlers,  bo^  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  wherever  they 
settled,  were  noted  for  their  rirtne  and  enterprise. 

1696.  —  "  The  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  "  was  organized 
by  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  control  the  interests  of  the  colonial 
trade  and  government. 

From  tills  time  it  served  as  the  repository  of  all  official  knowledge  upon  these 
rabjects,  and  as  tiie  agency  for  communication  with  the  governors  of  the  various 
pnmncea.  Teariy  reports  fh>m  the  governors  were  required  to  questions  ad- 
dresKd  them  by  tiie  board. 

The  board  was  composed  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  known  as  ''  The 
I^nds  of  Trade."  At  the  same  time  any  direct  trade  between  Ireland  and  the 
colonies,  except  the  export  of  horses,  servants,  and  provisions,  was  prohibited. 
An  oatii  was  imposed  upon  the  governors  of  the  chartered  colonies  to  enforce  the 
acts  of  trade.  All  colonial  acts  or  usages  in  conflict  with  them,  past  or  fhture, 
vere  declared  nuU.  The  king's  revenue  officers  in  the  colonies  were  given  the 
itae  power  those  in  England  had,  and  Edmund  Bandolph  was  placed  at  their  head 
u  surejor-general. 

1696.  —  The  common  council  of  New  York  city,  in  an  address, 
said:  ''When  the  bolting  began,  1678,  there  were  only  343 
houses.  In  1696  there  were  594.  The  revenue  in  1678,  79  and 
1680,  not  exceeding  £2000;  in  the  year  1687,  £5000.  In  1687 
there  were  3  ships,  7  boats^  8  sloops.  In  1694  there  were  60 
ships,  40  boats,  62  sloops;  smce  which  is  a  decrease.  In  1687 
Kew  Yoii:  killed  400  beefs,  in  1694,  near  4000.  Lands  had 
advanced  ten  times  in  value.    K  this  Act  (the  act  of  1694,  abol- 
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isbing  the  monopoly  of  bolting)  continue,  many  families  in  New 
York  must  perish." 

This  same  year  the  population  complained  of  a  scarcity  of  bread,  and  the 
bakers  being  summoned  to  explain,  said  they  could  not  purchase  flour.  The 
aldermen  being  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  reported  that  there  were  in  the 
city  only  seven  hundred  bushels  of  com,  and  the  population  being  six  thousand, 
it  would  not  suffice  for  a  week's  support.  They  ascribe  this  result  to  "the 
liberty  and  latitude  that  every  planter  hath  lately  taken,  of  making  his  house  or 
t&rm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  or  converting  the  same  into  flour  by  boalting  of  itt,** 
and  this  under  pretence  of  a  privilege  they  conceive  they  have  obtained  by  virtue 
of  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly  entitled  an  act  against  unlawful  by-laws. 
Further  on  they  say :  "  The  calamity  hath  produced  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and 
destroyed  the  reputation  of  New  York  flour." 

1697,  March  16.  —  The  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  appointed  gor 
ernor  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
captain-general  of  all  the  forces  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  the  Jerseys. 

1697.  —  Courts  of  vice-admiralty  were  organized  in  all  the 
colonies. 

The  privateering  in  the  wars  with  France  had  vety  generally  approached  piracy. 
It  was  the  era  of  Captain  Kidd.  These  courts  had  power  to  try  admiralty  and 
rerenue  cases  without  a  jury.  The  crews  of  these  vessels,  many  of  which  were 
really  pirates,  spent  their  money  freely  in  the  colonial  ports,  and  were  looked  on 
with  such  favor  that  Virginia  was  the  only  colony  which  promptly  complied  with 
the  directions  sent  out  from  England  for  their  suppression. 

1697.  —  "Very  good  serges,  druggets,  crapes,  camblets  (part 
hair)  and  good  plushes,  with  several  other  woolen  clothes,  besides 
Linnen,"  are  spoken  of  as  produced  by  the  settlements  at  Salem, 
Burlington,  and  other  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

Hemp  and  flax  were  cultivated,  and  wild  hemp  was  used  to  some  extent.  Fairs 
were  held  two  or  three  times  a  year  in  the  towns  for  the  disposal  of  the  products 
of  their  industry. 

1697.  —  An  eflFort  was  made  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloth  into  Maryland,  but  with  no  permanent 
success. 

1697.  —  The  Massachusetts  assembly  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
the  assemblies  of  all  the  states  as  far  south  as  Maryland,  asking 
aid  for  the  defence  from  an  anticipated  attack  from  Canada  and 
France. 

The  peace  soon  proclaimed  made  it  unnecessary. 

1697,  December.  —  JThe  peace  of  Ryswick  between  England 
and  France  was  proclauned  in  Boston. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  each  country  was  to  retain  the  same  territory  in 
America  it  had  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
boundaries  were  provided  for,  but  never  appointed.    Peace  was  also  made  with 
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the  Eutern  Indians,  by  whose  attacks  the  outlying  eastern  towns  had  suffered  so 
lererely,  many  of  them  being  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  growth  of  the  whole 
territoTy  seriously  retarded. 

1698.  —  The  wages  of  hand-sawyers  in  Philadelphia  and  Bur- 
lington were  six  to  seven  shillings  a  hundred  feet  for  sawing  pine 
boards. 

1698,  April.  —  Earl  Bellamont  arrived  in  New  York. 

His  instructions  were  to  inyestigate  the  charges  against  Fletcher,  to  enforce  the 
acts  of  trade,  sujypress  piracy,  and,  if  possible,  capture  Kidd. 

1698.  —  A  COURT  of  chancery  was  established  in  New  York, 
the  governor  acting  as  judge. 

A  new  census  gare  18,067  inhabitants. 

1698.  —  Massachusetts  would  not  pass  laws  to  enforce  the  acts 
of  trade. 

"They  were  too  much  cramped  in  their  liberties  already,  and  they  would  be 
great  fools  to  abridge,  by  a  law  of  their  own,  the  little  that  was  left  them,"  waa 
the  way  the  councillors  stated  it.  At  this  time  the  doctrine,  that  they  were  £ng- 
hihmen  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  was  common,  while  a 
minister  maintained  "  ihey  were  not  in  conscience  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, haying  no  representatives  there  of  their  own  choosing."  In  Connectiout 
9BDd  Rhode  Island  ihe  same  opinions  were  held. 

1698,  November  23.  —  Orders  from  the  British  cabinet  were 
sent  to  all  the  governors  of  the  colonies  to  capture  Captain  Eidd| 
should  he  appear  in  their  ports. 

1698.  —  William  Penn  proposed  **  a  brief  and  plain  scheme 
how  the  English  Colonies  in  the  North  parts  of  America,  —  viz., 
Boston,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  —  maybe  made 
more  useful  to  the  crown  and  one  and  another's  peace  and  safety 
witii  an  universal  concurrence." 

flis  plan  was,  that  they  should  i^point  representatires,  or  deputies,  enough  to 
Bake  a  congress  of  twenty  persons,  which  should  meet  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if 
aeceasjuy,  at  some  central  point,  probably  New  York,  and  that  they  should  hear 
and  a4just  *'  aU  matters  of  complaint  or  difference  between  province  and  pror- 
inoe ;  **  "  consider  tiie  ways  and  means  to  support  the  union  and  safety  of  these 
proTinces ; "  '*  and  that  in  times  of  war,  the  king's  high  commissioner  shall  be 
geBeral  or  chief  adviser  or  chief  commander  of  the  several  quotas,**  for  the  good 
aad  benefit  of  the  whole. 

1698.  —  Governor  Nicholson  succeeded  to  the  governorship 
of  Yirginia. 

He  opposed  all  attempts  at  manufactures,  and  advised  iiarliament  to  prohibit 
fte  introdiiction  in  the  inrovince  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 

1698.  —  This  year  Virginia  and  Maryland  imported  from  Great 
Britain  goods  to  the  value  of  £310,135  —  a  larger  amount  than 
in  any  one  of  the  next  forty  years. 
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1698.  —  It  was  ordered  in  Connecticut,  this  year,  that  the  gov- 
ernor, or  deputy  governor  and  magistrates,  should  be  caUed  the 
upper  house,  and  the  deputies  the  lower  house,  and  that  they 
should  sit  apart;  no  bill,  however,  to  become  a  law  without  the 
consent  of  both. 

1698.  —  A  COMMITTEE  was  appointed  in  New  York  to  address 
the  king  upon  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  monopoly  of  bolt- 
ing flour. 

The  city  recorder,  in  a  letter  to  them,  says  he  '^is  grieTcd  to  find  the  grett 
heat  he  saw  among  them,  at  the  hist  meetings,  when  the  great  concern  in  hand  if 
considered,  no  less  than  the  lirelihood  of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  New  York." 

1698.  —  Thomas  Parsons  owned  this  year  a  grist-mill  at  Prank- 
fort,  Pennsylvania;  and  Richard  Dungworth  owned  another  not 
£bu*  distant  in  Oxford  township. 

They  were  both  probably  on  Tacony  Creek. 

1698.  —  An  Englishman,  writing  of  the  province  of  Pennsyl* 
yania  this  year,  speaks  of  the  "  famous  Derby  river,  which  comes 
down  from  the  country  by  Derby  Town,  whereon  are  several 
mills,  fulling  mills,  com  mills,"  etc. 

*'  The  water  mills  fkr  exceed  those  of  England,  both  for  quickness  and  grind- 
ing good  meal,  there  being  great  choice  of  good  timber  and  earlier  com  than  in 
the  aforesaid  place ;  they  are  made  by  one  Peter  Deal,  a  famous  and  ingenious 
workman,  especially  for  inventing  such  machines." 

1698.  —  The  first  tannery  was  established  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

In  1676  the  town  admitted  Samuel  Whitehead,  a  shoemaker  f^om  ElizabeUi- 
town,  as  a  freeman,  ^'  on  condition  of  his  supplying  it  with  shoes.** 

1698.  —  The  college  in  Virginia  was  called  William  and  Mary, 
and  had  been  erected  at  Middle  Plantation,  and  an  act  was  passed 
to  erect  a  capitol  there  for  the  assemblies  and  courts. 

A  town  to  be  caUed  Williamsburg,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  W,  was 
designed.    For  the  erection^  of  the  capitol  a  tax  of  fifteen  shillings  on  each  ser- 
vant imported,  **  not  bom  in  England  or  Wales,"  and  twenty  shillings  on  *•  ercry 
negro  or  other  slave,"  was  laid.    Religious  toleration,  in  consequence  of  orders 
from  England,  was  extended  to  dissenters,  though  those  who  denied  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  were  disqualified  from  office,  fW»ni  re- 
dress in  the  courts,  from  acting  as  executors  or  guardians,  and  were  to  be  impns- 
oned  for  three  years.    Non-attendance  upon  church  once  in  two  months,  except 
for  cause,  was  fined,  the  penalty  not  to  be  exacted  from  those  who  as  often  as 
once  in  two  months  attended  some  duly  licensed  dissenting  chapel. 

1698.  —  A  PARTY  of  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  settled  in 
Carolina,  twenty  miles  from  Charleston^  and  called  the  spot  Dor- 
chester. 

A  Congregational  church  was  gathered  in  Charleston,  and  by  an  act  of  th» 
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■neiiibljr  the  Episcopal  diurofa  there  wu  endowed  with  a  parsonage  and  ytvly 
iaeome,  and  the  Huguenots  were  enfranchised. 

1698.  —  The  trade  to  Africa  was  thrown  open. 

It  had  heen  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  AfHcan  Company.  The 
trade  in  slares  increased. 

1699.  —  The  first  settlement  in  Louisiana  was  made  hy  French 
Canadians  under  Dlbberville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  settlement  was  within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi. 
Dlbbenrille  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth.  They  pro- 
ceeded as  fiir  as  the  Red  River,  and  knew  it  was  the  Mississippi  by  receiving  from 
the  Indians  a  letter  to  La  Salle,  which  had  been  left  with  them  by  Tonti  fourteen 
Tears  before. 

_  t 

1699.  —  Galliens  became  governor  of  Canada,  Prontenac  hav- 
ing died. 

1699,  March.  —  Instructions  were  sent  to  Lord  Bellamont  to 
examine  into  the  alleged  irregularities  in  the  colonies,  with  a 
view  of  taking  away  their  charters. 

It  was  charged  they  refused  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  that  they  encouraged 
illegal  tiaffic,  assumed  admiralty  powers,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  royal 
conru  established. 

1699.  —  An  act  of  the  assembly  of  Maryland  empowered  com- 
missioners to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors. 

The  price  was  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  in  Annapolis,  or  within  two 
antes  of  it,  and  elsewhere  four  hundred  pounds. 

Tlie  price  of  liquors  were  also  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  commissioners  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  St  Marys  in  January  and  August,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  the  penalty  for  selling  above  them.  Strong  beer  was  rated  at 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  gaUon,  and  smaU  beer  at  ten. 

1699.  —  It  wa«  enacted  by  parliament  that,  "After  the  first 
day  of  December,  1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  yarn,  cloth,  or  woolen 
manniactures  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  shall  be 
shipped  in  any  of  the  said  English  plantations,  or  otherwise 
badeo,  in  order  to  be  transported  thence  to  any  place  whatso- 
ever, under  the  penalty  of  K)rfeiting  ship  and  cargo,  and  £500 
fine  for  each  offence ;  and  the  Gk)vernors  of  the  Plantations  and 
Officers  of  Customs  and  Revenue  there,  are  to  see  this  Act,  as  it 
rdates  to  the  plantations,  duly  executed. '' 

1699.  —  The  population  of  the  colonies  was  estimated  at  this 
time  as  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  The  exports  to 
England  of  the  colonies  amounted  to  about  £320,000,  and  the 
iBiports  to  about  the  same.  Their  other  trade  was  estimated 
to  about  equal  this.  The  duties  collected  more  than  paid  the 
locpenses. 

1700.  —  A  HOUSE  of  brick  was  built  in  Wicaco  on  the  Delaware. 
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The  first  houses  built  by  the  Swedes  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
were  very  rude,  being  of  the  character  of  the  huts  common  in  Northern  Europe  a 
century  before.  This  little  brick  house  was  considered  very  fine  when  finished. 
It  remained  standing  quite  into  tliis  century. 

1700.  —  A  COMMISSION  was  sent  to  Bellaraont  to  investigate  the 
violations  in  Rhode  Island  of  the  acts  of  trade. 

The  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  acts  *'  for  enabling  the  governor  to  put  in 
execution  the  statutes  of  trade,"  and  *'  for  putting  in  force  the  laws  of  England  in 
all  cases  where  no  particular  law  of  this  colony  hath  provided  a  remedy."  Con- 
necticut also  ofiTered  to  give  security  to  obey  tlie  acts  of  trade. 

1700.  —  Captain  Kidd  appeared  openly  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  arrested  and  sent  to  England. 

1700.  —  Paruament  authorized  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners in  the  colonies  to  try  pirates,  "notwithstanding  any 
patents." 

Under  this  act  many  pirates  were  tried  in  courts  specially  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  executed. 

1700.  —  A  SCHOOL  for  the  education  of  ministers  was  estab- 
lished at  Saybrook,  Connecticut. 

It  was  the  germ  from  which  eventually  Yale  CoUeg^  arose. 

1700.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy  and  illegal  trade. 

They  begged  to  be  excused  from  voting  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  towards 
the  defence  of  New  York,  which  had  been  asked  for  a  requisition  from  the  king, 
but  voted  two  thousand  pounds  to  sustain  the  government.  They  also  passed 
rigid  laws  for  the  regulation  and  punishment  of  negro  slaves. 

1700. —  A  SEPARATE  custom-house  was  established  for  East 
Jersey, 

New  York  had  claimed  to  be  the  sole  port  of  entry  for  New  Jersey ;  but  on  a 
trial  in  England  upon  this  point,  the  right  of  New  Jersey  to  a  custom-house  of  its 
own  was  decided.  The  settlers  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  proprietary 
autliority. 

1700.  —  A  Friends'  meeting-house  was  built  this  year  at  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  of  brick,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  bricks  were  imported  or  not. 

1700.  —  Robert  Calep  published  "  More  Wonders  from  the  In- 
visible  WbrldJ^ 

It  was  an  answer  to  Cotton  Mather,  and  denounced  the  action  of  the  ministers 
and  magistrates  of  New  England  in  the  witchcraft  delusion.  His  book  was  pub- 
Ucly  burned  in  the  yard  of  Harvard  College  by  order  of  Increase  Mather.  Its 
practical  common  sense,  however,  had  a  great  influence  in  efTectuaUy  ending  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  Calef  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  died  at  Boxboryy  April 
18,  1719. 
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1701.  —  A  CHARTER  was  agreed  upon  by  Penn  and  the  assembly 
•  fcr  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 

It  prorided  for  an  assembly  to  meet  yearly,  consisting  of  four  delegates  from 
eadi  county,  or  a  greater  number  if  the  governor  and  assembly  should  agree  to  it. 

This  assembly  was  to  choose  a  speaker  and  other  officers,  '*  to  be  judges  of  the 
qoaliflcations  and  elections  of  their  own  members,  sit  upon  their  own  adjourn- 
meots,  appoint  committees,  prepare  bills,  impeach  criminals,  and  redress  grier- 
ancet,  with  all  other  powers  and  priyileges  of  assembly  according  to  the  rights  of 
free-bom  subjects  of  England,  and  the  customs  in  any  of  the  Queen's  plantations 
in  America."  The  legislature  consisted  of  only  one  branch,  tlie  council  having  no 
other  power  than  that  of  advising  the  governor.  Under  tlie  original  settlement  in 
1683,  as  well  as  the  forms  tried  in  1683  and  ^696,  provisions  had  been  made  for  a 
re^^sentative  assembly.  This  was  known  as  the  '*  Charter  of  Privileges."  The 
Delaware  counties  were  allowed  a  separate  administration.  Liberty  of  conscience 
was  specially  secured,  and  the  qualification  of  voters  was  made  a  freehold  of  fifty 
acres,  or  fifty  pounds. 

1701.  —  A  CHARTER  was  issued  by  William  Penn  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  provided  for  holding  two  markets  a  week  and  two  fairs  a  year,  on  the  16th 
axid  two  following  days  of  May  and  November  of  each  year.  The  government  of 
the  city  was  vested  in  a  close  corporation,  the  original  members  of  which  were 
appointed  by  Penn,  and  who  had  the  perpetual  power  to  fill  all  vacancies.  Penn 
Tctamed  to  England,  leaving  the  management  of  his  private  afiairs  in  the  hands 
of  James  Logan. 

1701.  —  About  this  time  Matthew  Houlgate  built  a  fulling-mill 
upon  the  Wisahickou,  in  Pennsylvania 

The  date  of  this,  one  of  the  first  mills  of  this  kind  in  the  province,  is  only  ap- 
proziniate.  Fulling-mills  are  spoken  of  as  in  operation  on  the  Darby  River,  about 
£re  miles  from  Philadelphia,  before  this. 

1701. — The  Lords  of  Trade  wrote  to  Lord  Bellamont:  ''This 
decUning  to  admit  appeals  to  his  Majesty  in  council  is  a  matter 
that  you  ought  very  carefully  to  watch  against  in  all  your  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  humor  that  prevails  so  much  in  proprietary  and 
charter  colonies,  and  the  independency  they  thirst  after  is  now  so 
notorious,  that  it  has  been  thought  fit  these  considerations,  to- 
gether with  other  objections  against  these  colonies,  should  be 
kid  before  parliament;  and  a  bill  has  thereupon  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  for  re-uniting  the  right  of  government 
in  their  colonies  to  the  crown." 

A  court  in  New  Hampshire  had  refUsed  to  aUow  an  appeal  to  the  king  from  its 
(See  Belknap's  New  HampahireJ) 


1701,  June.  —  Joseph  Dudley  was  appointed  governor  of  Mas- 
fiadiOBetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  was  made  vice-admiral  over 
tl^ee  places,  and  also  of  Rhode  Island  and  King's  Province. 

1701.  —  ^n  Essay  upon  (he  Oovemment  of  the  English  PlantO' 
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tiom  on  the  OontinerU  of  America,  bj  an  American,  was  pnblidied 
this  year  in  London.  « 

It  criticised  Fenn's  and  Dayenant's  plans,  and  makes  the  suggestion  that  the 
delegates  should  be  more  equally  proportioned,  and  the  meetings  be  held  in  diffe> 
entplaces. 

1701.  —  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  founded  by  Antoine  De  La 
Motte  Cadillac. 

The  site  of  the  city  had  been  visited  as  early  as  1610,  and  trading-posts  for  tan 
had  been  for  a  long  time  established  in  Michigan  by  the  French.  In  1763,  along 
with  the  other  French  possessions,  the  settlements  in  Michigan  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English. 

1701.  —  The  Board  of  Trade  complained  to  the  king  of  the 
conduct  of  the  chartered  colonies. 

The  grounds  of  their  complaint  were  that  the  colonies  ''  had  not  in  general 
complied  with  the  late  act  of  Farliament ;  *'  that  '*they  not  only  assumed  the 
power  of  making  by-laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  destructlTe  to 
trade,  but  reflised  to  transmit  their  acts  or  to  allow  appeals,  and  continued  to  be 
the  retreats  of  pirates  and  illegal  traders  and  the  receptacle  of  contraband  mer- 
chandise ;  "  they  lowered  the  value  of  coins,  thus  interfering  with  English  com- 
merce, and  encouraged  '^  woolen  and  other  manufactures  proper  for  England,** 
and  **  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  such  establishments.**  In  consequence  they 
advised  the  resumption  of  their  charters,  and  the  establishment  of  "  such  an 
administration  of  government  as  shall  make  them  duly  subservient  to  England.** 

1701.  —  In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  acts  were  passed  to 
prevent  Jesuit  or  popish  priests  from  entering  their  borders. 

Any  such  was  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned,  and  executed  if  they  attempted 
to  escape. 

1701.  —  This  year  permission  was  granted,  on  petition,  to  John 
Arnold,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  place  a  wind-mill  on  Fort 
Hill,  "  on  the  Town's  land,"  paying  such  rent  as  the  selectmen 
should  order. 

1701.  —  The  merchants  of  New  York  complained  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  then  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  Lord  Bellamont's 
administration. 

An  inquiry  was  ordered,  but  BeUamonf  s  death  put  an  end  to  it.  The  ^Kscon- 
tent  was  caused  by  his  zealous  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  trade. 

1701. —  Nanfan,  the  lieutenant  governor,  assumed  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  New  York. 


A  violent  dispute  arose  between  the  two  ikctions  in  the  province.    The 
bly  expelled  Robert  Livingston,  the  receiver  of  customs,  fh>m  the  council,  axni 
tried  Bayard  for  treason. 

1701.  —  Robert  Livingston,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  advised  that  '*  one  form  of  ^vernment  bo  estab- 
lished in  all  the  neighbouring  colonies  on  this  continent.'' 
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His  plan  proposed  <*that  thej  be  divided  into  three  distinct  goremments,  to 
wit :~  That  Yirginia  and  Maryland  be  annexed  to  North  and  Sonth  Carolina. 
That  some  part  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  East  and  West  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
ijlrania,  and  New  Castle  be  added  together,  and  that  to  Massachusetts  be  added 
5ew  Hampshire  and  Bhode  Island  and  the  rest  of  Connecticut.'* 

1701,  Atjoubt.  —  A  lasting  peace  was  concluded  by  the  French 
at  Montreal  with  the  Indians. 

Butojs  were  sent  from  the  Five  Nations,  their  old  enemies,  who  began  to  be 
dUcoutented  with  the  English  encroachments  on  their  territory. 

1702.  —  The  first  iron  fnmace  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
Massacbasetts,  was  erected. 

It  was  bmlt  by  Lambert  Despard,  with  his  associates,  in  the  town  of  Pembroke, 
then  a  part  of  Duzboro*.    It  was  finally  abandoned  for  want  of  fuel. 

1702. — About  this  time  "cotton  patches''  had  become  quite 
general  on  the  plantations  of  South  Carolina. 

1702,  Mat  4.  —  War  was  declared  by  England  against  France 
and  Spain. 

Hostilities  were  declared  in  all  the  colonies,  and  priyateer  commissions  were 
issued  by  some  of  them. 

1702.  —  A  French  settlement  was  made  at  Mobile. 

Most  of  the  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bflssissippi  removed  to  it.  A  settle- 
Bent  was  also  made  on  Dauphin  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay. 

1702.  —  A  SETTLiacENT  was  made  at  Yincennes,  Indiana,  by 
French  Canadians. 

This  is  the  first  authentic  date  in  regard  to  its  occupancy  by  whites.  The  In- 
ifiana  made  but  little  oi^sition  to  the  new  comers. 

1702.  —  The  governorship  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  was 
given  to  Edwara  Hyde,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
whose  title  was  Lord  Combnry. 

Hia  instructions  were  elaborate,  comprising  nearly  one  hundred  articles.  The 
CGUicil  ibr  New  Jersey  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  appointed  by  the  crown  from 
a  Hat  of  names  flimished  by  the  goyemor,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  him,  the 
grotinda  for  such  dismission  being  sent  to  England.  The  lower  house  of  the 
consisted  of  twenty-four  delegates,  equally  dirided  between  East  and 
Jersey.  They  were  required  to  be  owners  of  at  least  one  thousand  acres  in 
freehold,  smd  were  chosen  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  right  of  sufiVage  was 
restricted  to  freeholders,  or  owners  of  personal  property  to  the  value  of  fifty 
The  aaaembly  sat  together  until  1788,  when  the  council  was  made  a  sep- 
braocfe,  the  governor  withdrawing  frt>m  it,  and  no  longer  serving  as  its  pre* 
tidmg  officer.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  guaranteed  to  all  *'  except  Papists.** 
Quakers  coald  hold  oflBce,  an  affirmation  being  substituted  for  an  oath.  The 
dnrcbes  boflt  were  to  be  maintained,  and  more  to  be  built;  **  the  Book  of  Com- 
men  Prajer  read  each  Sunday  and  holy-day,  and  the  blessed  sacrament  adminis- 
lered  according  to  ite  rites  of  the  Church  of  England."  A  glebe  and  parsonage, 
vjth,  a  *'  competent  nuuntenance,"  were  to  be  proWded  for  each  ** orthodox"  min- 
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iflter,  a  certificate  from  the  bishop  of  London  of  his  conformity  ''  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England "  being  necessary.  No  printing  wu 
allowed  without  a  *'  special  license  "  from  the  goyemor.  Justices  of  the  peace 
hod  jurisdiction  in  cases  under  forty  shillings ;  in  civil  cases  county  courts  of 
common  pleas ;  and  in  criminal  cases  county  courts  of  general  sessions,  composed 
of  all  the  justices  of  the  county.  Appeals  from  these  lay  to  a  supreme  court  of 
three  judges,  thence  to  the  governor  and  council,  and  thence  to  the  privy  council 
in  England.  The  governor  had  the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  of  marrisge 
licenses,  and  claimed  the  power  of  a  court  of  chancery.  The  assembly  prevented 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  by  persistent  refusals  to  vote  grants 
for  the  purpose. 

1702,  September  3.  —  Grovernor  Dudley  visited  Rhode  Island, 
and  claimed,  as  vice-admiral,  the  command  of  the  militia  of  that 
colony. 

Their  numbers  were  estimated  at  two  thousand  men.  Governor  Cranston  re- 
plied, that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  order  until  the  assembly  met.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  charter  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  to  the  civil  authorities, 
and  that  its  authority  was  paramount.  Dudley  ordered  the  migor  to  parade  his 
troops  the  next  morning,  but  the  migor  replied  he  could  not  order  them  out  except 
he  had  orders  from  the  assembly  or  the  governor.    The  troops  did  not  appear. 

1702,  September.  —  William  Penn  was  made  the  agent  of 
Rhode  Island  in  England. 

1702.  —  The  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  ceded  their  right  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  crown. 

This,  they  said,  had  **long  been  a  very  expensive  feather.*'  They  retained 
their  property  in  the  soil,  and  their  claim  to  quit-rents. 

1702.  —  An  expedition  was  undertaken  from  Carolina  against 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine. 

A  part  of  the  expedition  went  by  sea,  and  a  part  by  land ;  but,  Spanish  vessels 
appearing  from  Havana,  the  force  retreated,  leaving  their  ships  and  stores. 

1702,  December.  —  Miles  Poster,  of  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  of  Proprietors  a  grant  of  a  town  lot  for 
having  built  the  first  sloop  launched  at  that  place. 

1702.  —  The  first  issue  of  bills  of  credit  was  made  by  Carolina. 

The  issue  was  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  against  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  amount  issued  was  six  thousand  pounds.  A  tax  was  laid  on  peltries 
and  liquors  to  pay  the  bills  of  credit  in  three  years ;  a  double  tax  was  laid  upon 
non-resident  traders. 

1703.  —  In  Carolina,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  prov- 
inces, money  was  voted  for  building  churches  and  supporting  the 
ministers. 

The  proprietaries  were  anxious  to  establish  the  Church  of  England,  but  the 
dissenters  opposed  it.  From  the  time  of  Archdale,  it  became  a  custom  for  the 
governor  of  the  southern  province  to  give  a  commission  as  deputy  to  the  governor 
of  the  northern  one ;  but  in  aU  other  respects  they  remained  separated,  each  hav- 
ing its  own  council  and  assembly. 
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1703.  —  The  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  Maryland. 

Protestant  dissenters  were  tolerated ;  and  it  was  the  introduction  of  this  clause 
in  the  act  which  secured  it  firom  the  veto,  which  had  been  given  three  times  to  a 
limilsr  act  Catholics  were,  howerer,  forbidden  to  teach  or  preach,  and  mass 
could  not  be  said  publicly. 

1703.  —  The  three  counties  comprising  Delaware  were  finally 
separated  from  Pennsylvania,  and  were  given  a  distinct  assembly. 

Until  the  Berolution,  however,  the  same  goyemor  and  council  presided  orer 
the  two  states,  and  not  until  1776  did  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware  adopt  a  con- 
ititation. 

1703.  —  In  February,  John  Clarke  received  a  grant  of  twenty 
acres  on  the  southern  branches  of  the  Bahawck  ^'  for  his  encour« 
agement  in  fitting  up  a  fiilling-mill "  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey. 

This  was  the  first  miU  of  the  kind  in  the  proTlnce. 

1703,  Mat  12.  —  Commissioners  from  Rhode  Island  and  Con* 
necticut  met  at  Stonington,  and  agreed  upon  a  line  between  the 
two  colonies. 

It  vas  substantiaUy  the  same  that  remains  to-daj.  By  this  mutual  arrangement, 
a  dispute  which  had  lasted  forty  years,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  expensiye  and 
Tueless  litigation,  was  settled. 

1703.  —  The  assembly  of  New  York  refused  to  make  any  more 
extraordinary  appropriations,  unless  the 'money  was  spent  by  a 
treasurer  of  their  own. 

lliey  had  voted  money  for  the  erection  of  batteries  at  the  Narrows,  and  could 
get  no  satisflEurtoiy  account  of  its  expenditure. 

1703.  —  News-letters,  or  written  circulars  containing  news, 
were  sent  this  year  by  John  Campbell,  the  postmaster  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  to  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  1866-7  will  be 
foaod  nine  of  these  letters,  beginning  in  April  and  ending  in  October.  Such  let- 
ten  were  sent  to  aU  the  goremors  of  New  England,  and  were  the  natural  precur- 
sars  of  the  newspaper. 

1704.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  leather,  deer-skins  dressed  in  the  hair,  and  beaver  and 
other  skins. 

l%e  acts  were  passed  on  petitions  of  the  shoemakers,  saddlers,  felt-makers,  and 
stiwfB.  The  pfice  of  shoes  was  fixed — men's  at  six  shillings  and  six  pence, 
woaeii'fl  mX  fire  shillings. 

1704.  —  Bt  an  act  passed  by  the  British  parUament :  "  For  en- 
ocmra^ng  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  her  Majesty's 
piantatioBS  in  America,"  bounties  were  for  the  first  time  offered 
of  four  pounds  a  ton  on  tar  and  pitch,  three  pounds  upon  turpen- 
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tine,  and  six  pounds  upon  water-rotted  hemp.    Upon  all  masts, 
yards,  and  bowsprits,  one  pound  a  ton  of  forty  feet. 

The  bounty  on  hemp  increased  its  culture,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, and  improved  the  quality,  so  that  the  hemp  from  Virginia  was  said  to  be  eqasl 
to  any. 

1704.  —  A  PROCLAMATION  by  Queen  Anne  fixed  the  rates  for 
Spanish  and  other  foreign  coins  in  the  colonies. 

The  Spanish  dollar  was  rated  at  four  shillings  and  six  pence.  This  made  &e 
pound  sterling  »  $4|..  New  England  coinage  being  twenty-flye  per  cent,  less,  the 
pound  in  New  England  coinage  was  worth  $3.88. 

1704,  March.  —  Deerfield,  then  the  north-western  frontier  town 
of  New  England,  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  French  and 
Indians. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  offered  rewards  for  Indian  prisoners  or 
scalps.  Captain  Church  was  sent  against  the  French  settlements  on  the  Penob- 
scot and  the  east,  with  six  hundred  men.  ffis  orders  were  not  to  attack  Fort 
Boyal.  It  was  estimated  tliat  every  Indian  scalp  taken  during  this  war  cost  the 
colony  about  a  thousand  pounds. 

1704,  April  24.  —  ITie  Boston  News  Letter,  the  first  successful 
periodical  issue  in  America,  was  begun  this  year. 

John  CampbeU,  the  postmaster,  was  the  proprietor  of  this  issue.  It  was  printed 
weekly.  For  fifteen  years  it  was  the  only  newspaper  in  the  colonies.  It  was  at 
first  printed  by  BarUiolomew  Green.  From  1707  to  1711,  it  was  printed  by  Jc^n 
Allen,  who  commenced  at  the  first  date.  In  1711,  Allen's  establishment  being 
destroyed  by  fire.  Green  again  commenced  its  printing ;  and  in  1722  it  passed  into 
bis  possession,  and  continued  in  that  of  his  feunily  until  1766.  The  first  number 
contained  but  one  advertisement,  and  that  was  the  proprietor's,  as  foUows :  — 

"  AdTEBTISEM EHT. 

**  This  News  letter  is  to  be  continued  Weekly;  and  all  persons  who  have  any 
Houses,  Lands,  Tenements,  Farms,  Ships,  Vessels,  Goods,  Wares  or  Mepfthan- 
dizes  &c.  to  be  Sold  or  Let;  or  Servants  Run-away,  or  Goods  Stole  or  Loot :  may 
have  the  same  inserted  at  a  Reasonable  Rate,  from  Twelve  pence  to  Five  SkiUingSj 
and  not  to  exceed :  Who  may  agree  with  John  Campbel  Post-master  of  Boston. 

"  AU  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  may  hare  said  News-Letter  every  Week, 
Yearly,  upon  reasonable  terms,  agreeing  with  John  Ccuupbd  Post-Master  for  the 


same." 


The  News-Letter  continued  in  existence  seventy-two  years,  for  eighteen  of 
which  it  was  under  Campbell's  control.  A  complete  file  of  it  (the  only  one  known) 
is  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society's  library.  John  Campbell  died  March  4, 
1728,  aged  seventy-five.  The  News-Letter  continued,  with  various  changes  in  its 
proprietorship,  until  it  ceased  in  March,  1776,  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  troops,  it  having  been  loyal  to  the  British  government,  and  the  only  paper 
issued  in  the  city  during  its  siege  by  Washington. 

1704.  —  The  cancellation  of  the  paper  money  issued  this  year 
by  Massachusetts  was  postponed  for  two  years. 

1704.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  gunpowder,  and  authorized  "  the  undertakers  of 
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powder-mill '^  to  impress  workmen  by  a  warrant  from  a 
magistrate. 

The  Older  was  made  preyionsly  to  this  date. 

1704. — A  DUTY  was  laid  on  the  importation  of  hops  bj  the 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  encourage  their  home  cul- 
tivation. 

1704. — Thb  assembly  of  Carolina  passed  an  act  obliging  all 
members  of  the  assembly  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
ritea  of  the  Church  of  £n^land,  or  subscribe  a  declaration  of 
their  adhesion  to  that  church. 

The  dissenters  ol^eoted,  bat  the  chuithinen  had  a  majority  of  one. 

1704.  —  The  production  of  rice  in  Carolina  had  become  so 
great  that  it  was  put  in  the  list  of  "  enumerated  articles." 

1704.  —  Free  schools  were  established  in  Maryland. 

The  fhnds  for  tiieir  snpport  were  raised  hj  duties,  double  rates  being  imposed 
upon  non-residents.    Finally  a  free  school  was  established  in  each  county. 

1704.  —  Delaware  petitioned  for  a  royal  governor. 

1704. — The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Penn,  the  proprietary. 

They  charged  him  with  various  offences,  and  finally  with  betraying  the  colony. 
The  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  Pavid  Lloyd,  their  speaker. 

1705.  —  Lord  Cornbury,  the  governor  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  said, — 

"  I  am  weU  informed  that  upon  Long  Island  and  Connecticut  they  are  setting  upon 
a  wootten  manufacture,  and  I  myself  have  seen  serge  made  upon  Long  Island  that 
sBj  man  mi^  wear.  Now  if  they  begin  to  make  serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make 
coarse  Ooth,  and  then  fine ;  we  hare  as  good  frdler*s  earth  and  tobacco  pipe  clay 
in  ttds  province  as  any  in  the  world ;  how  feir  this  will  be  fbr  the  service  of  Eng- 
land I  submit  to  better  judgements ;  but,  however,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
declare  my  opinion  to  be  that  all  the  colloneys  which  are  but  twigs  belonging  to 
^  main  tree  (England)  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  dependent  upon  and  subservient 
to  England,  and  that  can  never  be,  if  they  are  suffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions 
they  have,  that,  as  they  are  Englishmen,  soe  they  may  set  up  the  same  manufac- 
tDw  here  as  people  may  do  in  England ;  for  the  consequence  will  be,  if  once  they 
cm  see  they  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably,  but  handsomely  too, 
v^hottt  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  submitting  to 
fovemment,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in  execution  designs  they  had  long  har- 
iMwed  in  their  hearts.  This  wiU  not  seem  strange,  when  you  consider  what  sort 
fif  people  thia  country  is  inhabited  by.** 

1705.  —  The  province  of  Carolina  was  divided  into  parishes, 
and  the  Church  of  England  legally  established. 

A  board  of  twenty  lay  commissioners  were  appointed,  with  power  to  supervise 
the  JBormla  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  authority  to  present  and  remove  ministers. 
The  Mahop  of  London  complained  of  it  as  an  intrusion  on  his  episcopal  rights,  and 
^  disaenters  denounced  it  as  a  Star-Chamber. 
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1705,  December.  —  An  expedition  from  Carolina  attacked  tho 
Spanish-Indian  settlements  in  Florida. 

James  Moore,  with  fifty  white  men  and  a  thousand  Creek  Indians,  marched 
through  the  woods  against  them.  The  Spanish  fort  was  too  strong  for  them,  but 
thej  plundered  and  burned  the  Indian  churches  and  villages,  and,  remoring  the 
native  Indians,  gave  the  country  to  their  Indian  allies.  It  was  settled  by  the  8em- 
inoles,  and,  when  they  were  removed  in  the  next  century,  traces  of  the  old  Spsn- 
ish  settlements  were  found  overgrown  by  forests. 

1705.  —  The  govertiment  of  Virginia  was  given  as  a  sinecure 
to  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  appointed  as  his  deputy  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  Edward  Nott. 

The  deputy  received  two  fifths  of  the  salary,  his  principal  obtaining  the  re- 
maining twelve  hundred  pounds.  The  arrangement  thus  introduced  continued  in 
practice  for  sixty-three  years,  the  successive  incumbents  of  the  office  being  Lord 
Albemarle,  Lord  Loudoun,  and  General  Amherst. 

1705.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  made  a  fifth  revision  of  the 
Virginia  Code. 

All  children  were  **  to  be  bond  or  free,  according  to  the  condition  of  their 
mothers."  All.  servants  imported,  *'who  were  not  Christians  in  their  native 
country,'*  were  to  **  be  slaves,  notwithstanding  a  conversion  to  Christianity  after- 
ward.*' Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  could  not  hold  office,  bear  witness,  or 
own  slaves.  The  child  of  an  Indian,  the  child,  grandchild,  or  great-g^randchild  of 
a  negro,  were  to  be  esteemed  mulattoes.  Masters  were  not  to  '*  whip  a  Christian 
white  servant  naked,"  without  an  order  from  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine.  Servants,  **  not  being  slaves,"  justices  were  bound  to  listen  to  their 
complaints.  Kunaway  and  irreclaimable  slaves  might  be  kiUed,  servants  might 
be  "dismembered."  Each  county  had  two  burgesses,  elected  by  the  freeholders. 
Those  entitled  to  vote  were  fined  for  neglecting  to  do  so.  The  vote  was  deter- 
mined  "  upon  view,"  unless  a  poll  was  demanded,  when  it  was  taken  viva  voce, 
the  sheriff  keeping  the  roll.  Every  settler  had  a  right  to  fifty  acres  of  land,  and 
more  by  the  payment  of  a  shilling  for  each  ten  acres,  up  to  a  limit  of  five  hundred 
acres.  Settlers  witli  more  than  five  tithable  slaves  or  servants  might  take  up  two 
hundred  additional  acres,  but  no  single  patent  for  land  should  exceed  four  thou- 
sand acres.  Patents  were  void  in  three  years  unless  "  seated  and  planted  by  the 
building  of  one  house  of  wood  after  the  usual  manner  of  building  in  this  colony," 
and  clearing,  planting,  and  tending  one  acre.  Entails  could  be  docked  only  by  an 
act  of  the  assembly. 

1705.  —  The  laws  of  Connecticut  against  the  Quakers  were 
declared  void  by  a  royal  order  in  council. 

1705.  —  Dudley,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  governor  of  New  France,  which 
was  accepted. 

The  governor  of  New  France  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  the 
general  court  refused.  The  negotiations,  however,  took  some  time.  Dudley  was 
accused  of  sharing  in  the  shipment  of  munitions  in  the  ship  sent  with  the  prison- 
ers, and  four  Boston  merchants  were  imprisoned  and  fined  for  it,  though  the  pro- 
ceeding was  annulled  in  England. 
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1706.  — The  first  presbytery  was  held  at  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  members  fonning  it,  only  one  ( Jedidiah  Andrews  of  New  England,  a 
flarrard  graduate)  was  bom  in  tills  country.  All  the  others  were  Scotch  or  Irish 
emigrants. 

1706,  August.  —  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  was  attacked  by  an 
expedition  of  Spaniards  and  French. 

The  assailants  were  repulsed.  One  French  fHgate  and  four  Spanish  sloops 
formed  the  attacking  force.  The  frigate  was  captured,  and  nearly  half  the  eight 
faondred  French  troops  who  landed  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

1706. — A  SECOND  issue  of  paper  money  was  made  in  Carolina. 

It  consisted  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  and  the  same  taxes  as  before^were  de- 
Totcd  to  its  redemption. 

1706. — The  assembly  in  Pennsylvania  made  an  affectionate 
address  to  Penn. 

Hia  friends  had  a  majority.  A  dispute  arose,  howeyer,  l^etween  Evans,  the  gov- 
ernor, aod  the  assembly,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  law 
and  equity,  Evans  wishing  to  reserve  for  himself  and  the  council  the  equity  juris- 
dictbn;  and  as  no  compromise  could  be  made,  he  exercised  the  right  ho  claimed 
onier  the  charter,  but  which  the  assembly  denied,  of  establishing  courts  by  proc- 
ismstioiL 

1707.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  sent  to  Penn  a  list  of 
complaints  against  Evans,  the  governor,  and  James  Logan,  the 
colonial  secretary. 

EraDs  was  recalled. 

1707.  —  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  estab- 
Ming  the  Church  of  England  as  the  religion  of  the  province, 
^  providing  for  its  support  at  the  public  expense. 

The  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
doB.  This  establishment  gradually  absorbed  the  Dissenters,  and  remained  the 
%al  ecclesiastical  establishment  until  the  Revolution. 

1707.  —  The  Dissenters  of  South  Carolina  brought  their  pro- 
test against  the  acts  of  1704  before  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
decided  they  were  unreasonable  and  illegal. 

The  queen,  by  the  advice  of  the  crown  lawyers,  proclaimed  the  acts  void,  and 
&<eet6d  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  proprietary  rights. 

1707.  —  A  coMPAiinr  was  formed  at  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  to 
work  the  copper  mines. 

The  iandholders  worked  the  mine,  paying  the  town  ten  shillings  for  each  ton 
Produced.  The  proceeds  to  be  used  in  supporting  **an  able  schoolmaster  in 
^asbury,  and  aiding  Yale  CoUegc." 

1707,  Pebbuaby.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  legislated 
toeootrol  the  prices  of  hides  and  shoes. 

The  Uw  waa  <*  for  preventing  the  deceits  and  abuses  by  tanners,  curriers,  and 
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1707.  —  An  expedition  sailed  from  Boston,  MassachnsettS; 
against  Acadie. 

It  was  repulsed  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  troops  suffered  much  from  disease. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  a  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  March,  and  were 
accompanied  bj  an  English  frigate.  They  burned  the  houses  and  killed  the 
cattle,  and  destroyed  the  crops  along  the  Port  Royal  River.  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire  contributed  to  the  expedition,  and  issued  their  first  bills  of  credit 
to  pay  the  expense. 

1707.  —  The  proclamation  to  regulate  the  currency  was  re- 
enforced  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 

1707. —  GuRDON  Saltonstall  was  elected  governor  of  Con- 
necticut. 

He  was  minister  of  New  London,  and  held  the  office,  by  re-election,  seyenteen 
years.    His  election  was  an  innovation  upon  the  original  rule,  by  which  not  only 
L  ministers,  but  ruling  elders  were  disqualified  for  holding  civil  ofik^es. 

1707.  —  A  JURY  in  New  York  acquitted  two  Dissenting  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  been  prosecuted  by  order  of  Combury,  the 
governor. 

Combury  claimed,  by  his  instructions,  to  deny  the  right  of  preachers,  or 
schoolmasters,  to  exercise  their  functions  without  a  license  from  the  bishop. 

1708.  —  New  Jersey  petitioned  to  have  a  separate  govemr 
ment  from  New  York,  and  Lewis  Morris  represented  to  the 
English  secretary  of  state  Combury's  vices  and  offences. 

The  population  of  the  state  was  then  about  forty  thousand. 

1708.  —  CoRNBURY  was  removed  from  the  governorship  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  Lord  Lovelace  appointed  his 
successor. 

Combury's  creditors  in  New  York  arrested  him,  but  succeeding  soon  to  the 
earldom  of  Clarendon,  the  privilege  of  peerage  discharged  him  from  jail.  Love- 
lace died  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  Ingolsby,  the  lieutenant-governor,  assumed 
the  administration. 

1708.  —  The  Connecticut  assembly  approved  the  Saybrook 
Platform. 

It  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  synod,  and  introduced  the  *'  Consociations "  of 
ministers. 

1708.  —  Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimac,  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  and  Indians. 

'  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  petitioned  the  queen  to  assist  in  the  con- 
quering of  Canada  and  Acadie. 

1708,  April  28.  —  The  first  general  census  of  Rhode  Island 
was  ordered  by  the  assembly. 

It  was  found  there  were  7181  inhabitants,  of  whom  1015  were  freemen;  M 
white  and  420  colored  serrantf . 
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1708,  August.  —  A  letter  from  Colonel  Heathecote  to  the 
Board  of  Tnule,  from  New  York,  speaks  of  their  linen  manufac- 
tories. 

He  ic^  "  he  had  labored  hard  to  divert  the  Americans  ft>om  going  on  with 
their  linen  and  woolen  manufactures.  But  that  already  three  quarters  of  what 
thej  used  they  made,  especially  the  coarse  sort,  and  if  some  speedy  and  effectual 
vtji  are  not  found  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  they  will  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  ftirther, 
aad,  perhaps,  in  time,  yeiy  orach  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufkctories  at  home. 
I  hsTe  been  discoursed  with  by  some  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  a  manufactory 
of  fine  itoffs,  but  I  have,  for  the  present,  put  it  by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part, 
MTer  be  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  of  that  nature,  but  will  use  all  the  little 
iiterett  and  skiU  I  have  to  prevent  it.** 

Colonel  Heathecote  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  province,  and  had  ajK 
pKed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  contract  to  supply  naval  stores. 

1708,  OcTOBSB  4.  —  The  assembly  of  Connecticut,  sitting  at 
New  Haven,  voted  fifty  pounds  ''  for  the  bringing  up  and^ain- 
taiDing  of  dogs  in  the  northern  frontier  towns  in  that  colony,  to 
hunt  ^ler  the  Indian  enemy." 

1709,  OoTOBEB.  —  A  congress  of  several  governors  was  held 
«t  New  London,  Connecticut,  to  consult  concerning  an  expedi- 
tion against  Canada. 

The  meeting  was  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Vetch.  As  the  expected  British 
fleet  did  not  arrive,  nothing  was  done,  and  later,  a  meeting  being  held  at  Boston, 
commisaioncrB  were  sent  to  England  to  ask  for  aid. 

1709.  —  A  PRINTING-PRESS  was  established  this  year  at  New 
Ix)Ddon,  Connecticut,  by  Thomas  Short,  from  Boston,  recom- 
mended by  B.  Green. 

He  printed  the  next  year  the  Sa^fhrook  Platform  of  Church  Discipline^  and 
•everal  sennona,  but  died  in  three  or  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Timothy 
Green,  a  son  of  Samuel  Green,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  was  made  the  public  printer 
with  a  salaiy  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

1709.  —  An  edition  of  the  Psalms^  in  the  English  and  Indian 
luigiiages,  was  issued  by  the  Cambridge  press,  with  the  imprint 
of  1^.  Green  eind  J.  Printer  on  the  title. 

1709.  —  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  made  their 
first  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 

They  were  issued  to  meet  the  expenses  of  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
Cmada,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  English  government,  by  whom  the  co-opera- 
tioa  of  a  fleet  was  promised.  The  defeat  of  the  allies  in  Spain  prevented  the 
eooBBg  of  tlio  fleet,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  Rhode  Island  also  took 
psrt  in  the  preparation  for  the  expedition,  and  issued  bills  of  credit  for  the  ex- 
penses. Kew  Hampshire  furnished  her  quota.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
citted  upon  by  Gvvenxw  Gookin  to  aid,  protested,  '*  with  all  humility,  they  could 
IOC  IB  coiMeience  provide  money  to  hire  men  to  kill  each  other."  They  tendered 
te  f  ecn,  however,  a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which  Gookin  reftued  to 
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1710,  September  18.  —  An  expedition  against  Port  Eoyal 
sailed  from  Nantasket,  where  it  had  rendezvoused. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  ships-of-war  and  twenty-four  transports.  Of 
these,  fourteen  were  in  the  pay  of  Massachusetts,  two  of  New  Hampshire,  three 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  five  of  Connecticut.  They  carried  five  regiments,  under 
the  command  of  General  Nicholson.  In  six  days  they  arrived  at  Port  Royal  «nd 
laid  siege  to  it. 

1710,  OcTOBEB  2.  —  Port  Royal  surrendered. 

The  loss  to  the  expecUtion  was  some  fifteen  men.  The  name  of  Port  Rojtl 
was  changed  to  Annapolis  Royal. 

1710.  —  The  Drinkwater  Iron  Works,  near  Abington,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  erected. 

Cannon  and  shot  were  cast  here  in  the  Revolution. 

1710.  —  Penn  wrote  a  letter  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which,  after  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  province,  he  sug- 
gested, that  unless  more  harmony  should  prevail,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  rid  himself  of  the  government  of  the  province. 

It  had  heen  such  an  expense  to  him,  that  he  had  borrowed  money  from  his 
London  agent  at  usurious  interest,  and  secured  it  by  a  mortgage  on  the  province. 
He  now  beg^an  negotiations  for  selling  his  sovereignty  to  the  queen  for  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  reserving  to  himself  the  quit-rents  and  the  property  in  the  soil. 

1710.  —  An  act  of  parliament  extended  the  British  post-office 
system  to  America. 

Neal's  patent  had  expired.  New  York  was  made  the  chief  office,  and  ^e  mails 
were  brought  over  the  Atlantic  by  regular  packets.  The  rates  of  postage  were 
regulated.  A  line  of  posts  was  soon  established  on  Neal's  routes,  extending 
north  as  far  as  the  Piscataqua,  and  south  to  Philadelphia.  South  of  this,  as  far 
as  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  the  mail  left  as  often  as  letters  enough  were  col- 
lected to  pay  the  postage,  and  even  more  irregularly  as  fkr  south  as  Carolina. 

1710.  — Robert  Hunter  arrived  in  New  York  as  governor. 

The  assembly  he  called  refUsed  to  make  a  grant  for  more  than  a  year's  rercnue, 
in  place  of  the  seven  years'  revenue  which  had  been  the  custom.  The  queen, 
it  was  claimed,  spent  yearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  maintaining  troops  and 
ships  for  the  defence  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  threatened  to  raise  a  revenue  by  act 
of  parliament.  Hunter  wrote  home  finally  that  the  assembly  was  resolved  to  put 
itself  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  chartered  colonies,  and  he  could  not  pre- 
vent it. 

1710.  —  Alexander  Spotswood  was  sent  as  lieutenant  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  carried  with  him  the  queen's  consent  to  the  extension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  to  the  province.     Spotswood  went  with  an  expedition  over  the  Blue  Ridge. 

1710.  —  During  this  year  and  the  next  many  thousands  of 
Oermans,  refugees  in  England  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  were 
sent  over  to  the  colonies  of  America. 
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Some  three  tiionsand  were  sent  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  under 
indentures  to  seire  the  queen  as  **  grate  Ail  subjects  in  the  production  of  tar." 
They  were  soon  dissatisfied  with  senring,  and  after  it  had  cost  some  twenty  thou- 
nad  pounds  more  to  support  them  than  thej  produced,  their  indentures  were 
cancelled,  and  thej  formed  the  most  industrious  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the 
Schoharie  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mohawk.  Three  or  four  thousand  were 
tlio  sent  to  Pennsylyania,  and  another  body  into  North  Carolina.  It  was  by 
tiicse  settlers  that  the  Lutheran  and  Qerman  Reformed  Churches  were  founded 
udrapported. 

nil,  JiTKB.  —  A  congress  of  governors  was  held  at  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  to  decide  concerning  the  quotas  from  the 
different  colonies. 

General  Nicholson  had  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  news  that  the  fleet  might  be 
^^iccted  soon,  and  with  orders  to  attack  Canada,  and  commands  for  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  have  their  quotas  in  readi- 
ness. 

I711y  July  30.  —  An  expedition  against  Canada  sailed  from 

Boston. 

A  fleet  to  assist  had  arrived  from  England  on  the  21st  of  June.  The  fleet  con- 
n>ted  of  fifteen  ships-of-war  and  forty  transports,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Horenden  Walker.  Five  British  regiments  and  two  colonial  ones,  aggregating 
Beariy  seren  thonaand  men,  were  embarked  on  the  fleet.  On  the  same  day  Qen- 
enl  Nicholson  started  for  Albany  to  take  command  of  a  force  which  was  to 
ffoeeed  by  land  against  Montreal.  This  force  is  variously  stated  to  have  been 
finir  thousand  and  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  of  which  were  Indians. 

1711,  August  22.  — The  fleet  was  so  injured  by  a  storm  that 
the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  fleet  had  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  waiting  for  the  transports. 
Bj  the  storm  nearly  a  thousand  men  were  lost.  The  land  expedition,  having 
l^ctrd  of  the  disaster  before  reaching  Lake  Champlain,  also  returned.  For  this 
expedition  Ifassachusetts  ftimished  forty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  and 
Hev  York  issued  ten  thousand  pounds ;  Pennsylvania,  as  a  present  to  the  queen, 
cootribnted  two  thousand  pounds. 

1711.  —  A  Swiss  settlement  in  North  Carolina,  near  the  month 
of  the  Nense,  called  their  town  New  Berne. 

The  Germans  sent  out  by  tho  proprietors  settled  themselves  on  this  river. 
The  Tuscaroras  considering  this  an  infringement  upon  their  lands,  seized  the 
"vrrejor-general,  Lawson,  burned  him  at  the  stake,  and  conmienced  a  war. 
ScQih  Carolina  sent  a  smaU  militia  force  to  assist  the  colonists,  together  with  a 
Inge  body  of  friendly  Indians,  and  the  Tuscaroras  agreed  to  peace. 

171 L  —  By  an  act  of  parliament,  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pcmnds  was  attached  to  the  cutting  of  white  or  other  pine  trees, 
growing  upon  lands  not  owned  as  private  property,  or  such  as 
were  marked  by  the  surveyor,  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Kew  Jersey. 

The  penalty  was  recoverable  in  a  couit  of  admiralty,  where  the  trial  was  with- 
sHjuiy. 
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1711.  —  A  SUPERIOR  COURT,  of  five  judges,  chosen  annnallybj 
the  assembly^  was  organized  in  Connecticat. 

It  exercised  the  judicial  authority  heretofore  held  by  the  assistants. 

1712.  —  A  BANK,  or  stock  of  fortj-eight  thousand  pounds,  was 
created  in  South  Carolina. 

Bills  of  credit  were  issued  to  this  amount,  and  loaned  upon  mortgages  of  real 
estate,  to  be  repaid  in  yearly  instalments. 

1712.  —  A  SECOND  grist-mill  was  erected  for  New  Londoni 
Connecticut,  on  the  Falls  of  Jordan  Brook,  by  Richard  Manwa- 
ring. 

1712.  —  Andrew  Soules  Bradford,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Bradford,  who  in  1708  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  New  York 
city,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  took  charge  of  the  press  his 
father  had  lefl  there. 

The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  resolved  to  have  the  laws  printed,  and  appointed 
a  committee  "  to  treat  with  Jacob  Taylor  and  the  other  printers  in  the  town," 
concerning  the  expense.  The  contract  was  finally  given  to  Andrew  Bradford, 
who  issued  them  the  next  year  in  a  folio  volume  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages. 

Andrew  Soules  Bradford  was  bom  in  Philadelphia.  His  printing-house  was 
in  Second  Street  He  also  kept  a  bookstore,  sold  tea,  and  carried  on  a  bindery. 
He  was  printer  to  the  government,  and  in  1782  was  postmaster  of  the  province. 

1712.  —  The  Tuscaroras  renewed  the  war  in  North  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  forces  returning  home,  pUlaged  some  of  the  Indian  rfl- 
lages,  and  carried  ofi"  their  inhabitants  to  sell  as  slaves.  Spotswood,  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  having  influenced  the  assembly  to  vote  assistance,  sent  it,  and 
succeeded  in  making  peace  with  a  portion  of  the  Tuscaroras. 

1712. —  The  monopoly  of  trade  with  Louisiana  had  been 
granted  to  Anthony  Crozat. 

Crozat  agreed  to  send  two  ships  a  year  ftom  France  with  goods  and  emig^rants. 
He  had  also  the  right  to  import  yearly  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa.  The 
French  government  agreed  to  pay  fifty  thousand  livrcs  ($10,000)  a  year  towards 
the  support  of  the  civil  and  military  establishment. 

1712,  April.  —  A  real  or  pretended  plot  of  the  slaves  in  New 
York  city  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  province. 

Nineteen  of  the  accused  were  hanged.  The  city  contained  at  this  Ume  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants. 

1712,  June.  —  A  slave  code  was  enacted  in  South  Carolina. 

Slaves  without  a  pass  were  to  be  arrested  and  punished  on  the  spot  by  *'  mod- 
erate chastisement."  Negro  houses  were  to  be  searched  once  a  week.  The 
punishment  of  a  slave  for  theft,  for  the  first  ofibnce,  was  public  and  severe  whip- 
ping ;  for  the  second,  loss  of  his  ear,  or  branding  on  his  forehead ;  for  tho  third, 
having  his  **no8e  slit;**  for  the  fourth,  ** death  or  other  punishment,**  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Two  justices  and  three  freeholders  made  a  competent 
court  for  sentencing  a  slave  to  death,  the  owner  to  be  indemnified  at  the  public 
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expense.  Runaway  slaycs  were  to  be  treated  with  similar  harshness.  For  the 
fbmth  iuch  an  offence,  a  man  **  was  to  be  gelt,'*  the  owner  to  be  reimbursed  if  he 
died  mder  the  operation ;  if  a  woman,  whipped,  branded,  and  her  left  ear  cut  off. 
An  owner  killing  his  slave  through  **  wantonness,  bloody-mindedness,  or  cruel 
intention,''  was  fined  fifty  pounds  ** current  money; "  if  the  slave  belonged  to  an- 
other, twenty-five  pounds  to  the  public,  and  the  slave's  value  to  the  owner.  It 
was  made  lawfiil  for  slaves,  negro  or  Indian,  to  be  baptized,  and  receive  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  **  he  or  they  shall  not  therefore  be  manumitted  or  set 
free," 

1712,  JuNB.  —  An  act  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  placing  a 
inty  of  twenty  pounds  upon  all  negroes  and  Indians  brought 
into  the  province  by  land  or  water. 

It  was  refunded  if  they  were  re-exported  within  twenty  days.  Travellers  were 
allowed  six  months  before  claiming  the  drawback,  and  to  have  two  '*  negro  or 
Indian  slaves  "  attending  them.    The  queen  disaUowed  and  repealed  this  act 

1712,  August.  —  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  totally  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  Indian  slaves  under  pain  of  forfeiture. 

The  act  recites  **that  diverse  conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders, 
burglaries,  thefts,  and  other  notorious  crimes  and  enormities,,"  have,  *' especially 
ef  late,"  been  committed  by  **  Indians  and  other  slaves,"  within  **  several  of  her 
Mi^jesty's  plantations  in  America." 

1713. —  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  permanently  settled. 

In  184S  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  It  is  an  important  railroad  centre, 
being  the  point  of  junction  of  six  difibrent  lines.  It  is  a  great  manufacturing  place 
of  eotton  and  wooUen  goods,  machinery,  iron-works,  and  agricultural  implements. 

1713.  —  The  town  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  granted  to 
Colonel  John  Livingston  what  right  it  had  to  Sawmill  Brook,  to 
erect  a  saw-mill  ana  fulling-mill. 

1713.  —  A  LAB6E  brick  house  was  built  at  Haddoniield,  New 
Jersey,  of  bricks  brought  from  England  by  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
whose  father  had  purchased  four  hundred  acres  there,  and  sent 
Jiis  daughter,  aged  twenty,  to  make  a  settlement. 

The  place  was  named  after  him. 

1713,  April  11.  —  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed,  and  the 
war  with  France  and  Spain  ended. 

Acadie,  now  Nora  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson*s  Bay  passed  under  the 
jnnKliction  of  England.  By  the  treaty  Spain  passed  over  to  the  South  Sea  Com- 
ptaaj  a  contract  with  the  French  Guinea  Company  for  supplying  slaves  to  Spanish 
Aisexica,  and  tbe  South  Sea  Company  contracted  to  land  yearly,  in  tho  New 
Woiidt  forty-eight  hundred  slaves,  for  thirty  years. 

1713.  —  A  FORCE  of  militia  and  friendly  Indians  from  South 
Carolina  marched  against  the  Tuscaroras,  who  were  conquered. 

The  Indians  taken  capdve  hy  the  friendly  Indians  were  sent  to  South  Carolina 
aad  aold  as  slaves.  The  Tuscaroras  abandoned  their  territory,  and  going  north- 
vaidy  were  taken  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  as  a  sixth  nation. 
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1713.  —  North  Carolina  issued  her  first  bills  of  credit. 

The  mmoant  wac  eight  thonsknd  poundi,  and  wm  itsned  to  meet  the  expmiM 
of  the  Indian  war. 

1714.  —  A  FAPEB'UILL  was   built  upon   Choster  Creek,  Dela- 
ware. 

afterwarde  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  naed  to  fumish  Franklin  wift 
The  mill  wa«  itill  in  operation  in  18C0,  and  the  paper  made  b?  hand. 

.  —  New  York  isstied  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
housand  six  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  to  pay  its  arrears 

,  JcKE  15.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  burned  publicly 
■  credit  amounting  to  one  thousand  one  huodrtid  and  two 
,  eight  shillings  and  six  pence, 
had  been  received  for  taxation  and  were  thus  redeemed. 

.  —  A  BANK  or  stock  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  created 
sachusetts. 

a  scheme  similar  to  that  in  South  Carolina,  and  waa  to  \ut  fire  years, 
bring  made  for  that  time  npon  mortgages,  the  interest  and  one  ttOi  the 
being  paid  annually.  The  amount  was  distributed  among  the  countiei, 
tio  of  tbeir  taxation,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  loaned. 

a  was  carried  out  in  prsferencc  to  a  proposition  for  a  private  bank  to 
a  upon  its  own  responsibility. 

.  —  DoTiES  and  other  burdensome  regulations  were  imposed 
government  of  New  Jersey  upon  the  exportation  of  various 
to  the  other  provinces. 

.  —  Jakes  Franklin  settled  in  Boston,  having  brought  a 
'ith  him  from  England,  which  he  set  up. 
,  —  Painters'  colors  were  advertised  for  sale  in  Boston, 
busetts.  ' 

,  —  French  trading  settlements  were  made  upon  the 
a  and  Red  rivers. 

rst  was  near  the  present  site  of  HoDtgomery. 

—  The  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  accession  of  the  House 
)ver  to  the  English  throne,  was  curtailed  of  its  powers,  and 

committee  for  reference  and  report,  dependent  upon  the 
ry  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  as  it  was  called. 

—  Governor  Hhkteb  of  New  York  wrote  to  the  Board 
le  upon  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the  colonies. 

d :  "  It  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  hitherto  no  effectual  mctliod  has  been 
f  for  uniting  the  divided  strength  of  these  provinces  on  the  cootinent  for 
ce  of  the  whole," 

—  A  DUTT  of  three  pence  a  gallon  was  laid  on  wine  and 
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rum  imported  into  Maryland,  except  from  England,  or  in  vessels 
boilt  and  owned  in  the  colony. 

1715,  July.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  created  a  bank 
or  loan. 

Forty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  from  fire  ponnds  to  one  shilling  were  issued, 
apportioQed  among  the  towns,  and  lent  at  five  per  cent,  interest  for  ten  jears 
upon  mortgages  to  twice  the  value  of  land.  A  thousand  pounds  of  the  interest 
money  was  to  be  used  yearly  to  redeem  the  notes,  and  the  rest  for  the  expenses 
of  the  goTemment. 

1715.  —  Linseed  oil  was  made  in  New  York. 

1715.  —  Another  issue  of  bills  of  credit  was  made  by  New 
York. 

The  bills  were  issued  for  erecting  fortifications  and  making  presents  to  the 
Indians,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  in  twenty-one  years  by  the  collection  of  an 
excue  duty  on  spirits. 

1715,  November.  —  The  laws  of  North  Carolina  were  revised, 
all  laws  not  specially  re-enacted  being  repealed. 

These  laws  are  the  earliest  extant.  They  were  enacted  at  **  a  general  bien- 
nial Assembly,  held  at  the  house  of  Captain  Richard  Sanderson,  at  Little  River," 
and  begin,  '*  By  his  Excellency  the  Palatine,  and  the  rest  of  the  true  and  absolute 
Wds  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  present  General 
Assembly  for  the  north  east  part  of  the  said  province.*'  Among  these  laws  were : 
ODe  for  the  *'  better  observing  the  Lord's  day,  and  also  for  suppressing  profane- 
ocss,  immorality,  and  divers  other  vicious  and  enormous  sins ;  '*  another  for 
"  establishing  the  church,  and  appointing  select  vestries ; "  liberty  of  conscience 
vu  guaranteed,  and  the  Quakers  allowed  to  afiirm ;  the  laws  of  England  were 
<{eclared  **  the  laws  of  this  land,"  and  "  the  common  law  is  and  shall  be  in  force." 
Seven  years  possession  of  land  barred  the  right  of  entry. 

1715.  —  Orders  were  sent  from  England  to  all  the  colonial 
governors  not  to  consent  to  any  laws  aJQFecting  British  trade,  un- 
less they  contained  a  clause  suspending  their  operation  until  they 
teceived  the  royal  assent. 

A  bill  had  been  introduced  "for  regulating  the  chartered  governments,"  but 
loosed  such  opposition  it  was  withdrawn.  In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  the 
t^o  Carolinas,  the  royal  assent  was  not  necessary  for  the  passage  of  laws,  and 
benee  the  opposition  to  their  charters. 

1715.  —  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Gookin,  refused  to 
aflow  Quakers  to  affirm,  and  in  consequence  the  administration 
of  Justice  was  stopped. 

Gookin  placed  this  interpretation  upon  an  act  of  parliament  to  apply  for  five 
yean  to  the  colonies,  allowing  Quakers  to  affirm  in  some  cases,  but  making  an 
oath  obligatory  in  jurymen  and  witnesses.  The  council  and  assembly  complained, 
■ad  Gookin  was  recalled. 

1715.  — An  Indian  war  commenced  in  South  Carolina. 
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The  Tamassees,  along  the  north  branch  of  the  Savannah  Rirer,  began  it,  and 
were  joined  bj  the  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks,  all  of  whom  had  taken  ptrt, 
as  friendly  Indians,  in  the  late  war  with  the  Tnscaroras.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed by  Governor  Craven,  and  an  embargo  laid  on  all  shipping.  Aid  was 
sent  the  colony  by  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Governor  Hunter,  of  New  Toik, 
though  the  assembly  of  the  last  declined  granting  assistance,  as  they  had  nerer 
received  any  from  Carolina.  Governor  Craven  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  among 
which  were  such  slaves  as  could  be  trusted,  drove  the  Yamassces  back,  and  the 
other  tribes  soon  made  peace.  The  war  lasted  about  two  years,  and  its  damage 
was  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  About  the  same  amoant 
had  been  issued  for  expenses,  in  bills  of  credit.  GU)vemor  Spotswood,  writing  the 
Board  of  Trade  this  year,  said,  **  the  Indians  never  break  with  the  English  with- 
out gross  provocation  from  the  persons  trading  with  them.** 

1715.  —  The  population  of  the  colonies  was  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  consisting  of  434,600,  of  which  375,750  were 
white,  and  58,850  negroes. 

Massachusetts  had  the  largest  population,  being  96,000,  of  whom  2000  were 
negroes.  Virginia  stood  next  with  23,000  whites  and  9500  negroes.  The  irnnu- 
gyration  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  had  consisted  chiefly  of  negroes  and 
indented  servants,  chiefly  Irish  and  Qerman.  The  nugority  of  the  population  had 
been  bom  on  the  soil. 

1715.  — The  administration  of  Maryland  was  restored  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  the  son  of  the  original  proprietor. 

He  had  become  a  Protestant,  and  dying  soon  after,  his  infant  son  Charles,  the 
fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded  to  the  title.    The  administration  continued  in 
the  hands  of  John  Hart.    This  re-establishment  gave  the  proprietor  all  the  pow- 
ers of  an  hereditary  king.     Twelve  councillors  appointed  by  him  formed  the  upper 
house  of  the  assembly,  and  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the  province.    Four 
delegates  from  each  county,  and  two  from  Annapolis,  formed  the  lower  house,  and 
were  elected  every  three  years  by  the  freeholders,  and  possessors  of  personal 
property  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds.     The  election  was  by  viva  voce,  and 
those  entitled  to  vote  were  fined  for  not  doing  so.    The  slave  code  which  had 
just  been  revised  continued  in  force.      All  children  born  of  '*  negroes  and 
slaves  '*  were  slaves  for  their  natural  lives.    Baptism  should  not  confer  freedom. 
**  Any  person  whatsoever,"  travelling  out  of  his  county  without  a  pass  under  seal, 
could  be  arrested  and  confined  until  the  production  of  a  **  certificate,"  that  be  or 
she  was  not  a  servant,  and  before  being  set  at  liberty  had  to  pay  the  jailer  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco  a  day,  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  twenty  days 
service  to  the  person  making  the  arrest.     Branding,  fining,  and  imprisonment 
were  the  punishments  for  the  second  offence  of  blasphemy,  and  death  the  third. 
The  yearly  production  of  tobacco  in  the  province  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
hogsheads  of  five  hundred  pounds  each. 

1716.  —  The  parishes  of  South  Carolina  were  made  electioaj 
districts.  { 

The  population  had  been  before  so  scattered  that  for  ninety-nine  years,  VKf%i 
Bamsey,  Charleston  had  been  the  centre  and  source  of  judicial  power.  Tht[ 
thirty-six  members  of  the  assembly  were  distributed  among  the  districts,  theic 
elections  being  held  at  the  parish  churches. 
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1716,  OcTOBEB.  —  Samuel  Shute  arrived  in  Massachusetts  as 
governor.  . 

1716.  —  Anotheb  bank  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
organized  in  Massachusetts. 

It  was  distiilmted  among  the  counties,  and  loaned  on  mortgages. 

1716.  —  The  school  established  at  Saybrook  was  transferred  to 
New  Haven. 

The  name  of  Yale  CoUege  was  given  in  honor  of  a  benefactor  of  that  name. 

1716.  —  A  DISPUTE  arose  in  New  Jersey  concernine  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  relating  to  the  affirmation  for  Quakers. 

The  chief  justice  decided  that  the  act  of  parliament  did  not  repeal  the  colonial 
acts  allowing  Quakers  to  always  affirm,  but  the  clerk  thought  differently,  and  re- 
fiued  to  admit  grand  jurymen  without  an  oath.  Governor  Hunter  supported  the 
chief  justice. 

1716.  —  Lemoine  de  Bienville  built  Fort  Rosalie  on  the  blufif 
at  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

A  town  began  to  grow  up  about  it.  In  1729  the  fort  and  adjoining  settle- 
ments were  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  but  were  rebuilt  a  few  months  later  by  the 
French. 

1717.  —  A  LOAN  or  bank  was  organized  by  New  Hampshire. 

Its  issue  was  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which  were  loaned  as  in  Massachusetts. 

1717. — The  duties  imposed  in  1714  by  the  government  of 
New  Jersey  were  repealed,  as  being  "  prejudicial  to  the  inhabi- 
tants.'' 

1717.  —  The  laws  of  Virginia,  preventing  the  recovery  of 
foreign  debt,  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  Quakers,  and  the 
holding  of  office  by  any  one  who  had  not  resided  three  years  in 
the  colony,  were  repealed  by  proclamation. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  called  to  them. 

1717. — Sir  William  Keith  was  appointed  governor  of  Penn- 
Bylvania,  to  succeed  Oookin,  who  had  been  removed. 

1717.  — A  DISPUTE  arose  in  Maine  with  the  king's  surveyor  of 
the  woods,  concerning  the  ownership  of  the  pine-trees. 

It  was  maintained  that  the  trees  belonged,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  people. 

1717.  —  South  Carolina  appealed  to  the  king  and  then  to  the 
parliament  to  have  the  province  placed  ''  under  the  hnmediate 
protection  of  the  king." 

A  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  to  redeem  the  biUs  of  credit  had  been  laid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  British  goods,  against  which  the  English  merchants  protested  to  the 
Bosrd  of  Trade,  and  the  proprietaries  disaUowed. 

1717. — Cbozat  relinquished  his  patent  for  Louisiana^  and  the 
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exclusive  trade,  for  twenty-five  years,  was  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West. 

Crozat's  administration  had  been  pecuniarily  a  loss  to  him.  The  Company  of 
the  West  was  also  known  as  the  Mississippi  Company,  and  the  Company  of  the 
Indies.  It  enjoyed,  beside  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  vrith  Louisiana,  a  monopoly 
of  the  Air  trade  with  Canada.  It  was  the  company  which  obtained  such  reputa- 
tion from  Law's  connection  with  it.  It  undertook  to  introduce  six  thousand  white 
settlers,  and  half  as  many  negroes.  Grants  of  land  were  made  to  private  persons 
who  undertook  to  make  settlements ;  such  a  grant  of  twelve  miles  square,  on  the 
Arkansas,  was  given  to  Law,  who  undertook  to  settle  it  with  fifteen  hundred 
Germans.  At  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  patent,  the  colony  contained  about 
seven  hundred  people,  soldiers  included. 

1717.  —  Bellamy,  a  noted  freebooter,  was  wrecked  on  the 
shore  of  Cape  Cod. 

Only  five  or  six  of  the  crew  escaped,  who  were  captured  and  hanged.  John 
Theach,  another  famous  freebooter,  was  captured  by  two  ships  sent  from  the 
Chesapeake  by  Spotswood,  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

1717.  —  The  assembly  of  New  York  made  an  issue  of  bills 
of  credit  to  the  amount  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  issued  to  pay  debts  overlooked,  due  to  councillors,  members  of  &e 
assembly,  and  others.    The  grand  jury  remonstrated,  and  were  reprimanded  by 

the  assembly. 

1718.  —  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  then  known  as  Hickory 
Town,  was  settled. 

In  1730  it  received  its  present  name,  in  1818  was  made  a  city.  In  1777,  Con- 
gress sat  there  for  a  few  days,  and  from  there  Thomas  Paine  wrote  his  fiunoos 
letter  to  Lord  Howe.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from  1799  to  1812.  There 
is  a  large  manufactory  for  rifles,  for  the  quality  of  which  the  place  has  long  been 
fSunous. 

1718.  —  New  Orleans  was  founded. 

It  soon  acquired  importance  from  having  been  granted  to  the  company  formed 
by  John  Law  in  Paris,  two  years  previously. 

When  the  **  Mississippi  Bubble,"  as  Law's  scheme  was  caUed,  burst,  the  French 
resumed  the  control  of  the  country,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  declared 
free. 

1718.  —  The  Company  of  the  West  introduced  the  col  tare  of 
silk,  rice,  and  indigo  into  Louisiana. 

1718,  May.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act 
empowering  the  justices  throughout  the  province  to  four  times  a 
year  fix  the  prices  for  liquors ;  the  town-crier  was  to  proclaim 
them,  and  they  were  to  be  written  out  and  aflSxed  to  the  doors  of 
the  court-house. 

For  the  first  offence  the  fine  was  twenty  shiUiogi,  for  the  third  fire  poundBy  and 
the  loss  for  three  years  of  the  right  to  sell. 
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1718,  Juke.  —  The  common  council  of  Philadelphia  gave  per- 
mission to  such  of  the  trades  as  desired  it,  to  frame  and  present 
an  ordinance  by  which  they  should  be  incorporated. 

1718. — Linseed  oil  was  made  in  Connecticut. 

1718. — A  ROPE- WALK  was  erected  in  New  York  city. 

1718.  —  Steed  Bonnet,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  pirates,  took 
refuge  on  the  coast  about  Cape  Fear. 

He  was  captured  hj  an  expedition  sent  against  him  from  Charleston,  South 
Ctrolina,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  with  some  forty  others.  His  cloture 
ooct  the  province  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

1719.  —  From  this  year  to  1725  the  clearances  at  Philadelphia 
averaged  one  hundred  and  nineteen  yearly. 

ni9,  Mat.  —  The  disputed  boundary  line  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  was  settled  by  commissioners  from  the 
two  colonies. 

1719.  —  Londonderry,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  settled  by  a 
cdony  of  Protestant  Irish,  who  named  the  place  after  London- 
derry, Ireland,  from  whence  they  came. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  made  hy  the  Protestant  Irish  in  this 
coontry,  who,  known  as  ^e  Scotch-Irish,  have  heen  of  such  service.  In  1842,  the 
descendants  of  this  original  settlement  were  estimated  at  over  twenty  thousand. 
•From  the  advent  of  these  settlers  an  era  of  improvement  in  the  linen  industry  of 
tbe  cotmtry  dates.  The  settlement  at  Londonderry  very  soon  established  it  in 
tbeir  midst,  and  extended  it  throughout  New  England.  The  introduction  of  the 
Irish  potato,  it  is  said,  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  this  class  of  settlers. 

1719,  December  21.  —  The  Boston  OazeUe^  the  second  news- 
paper in  America,  was  issued. 

William  Brooker  had  been  appointed  postmaster  in  the  place  of  John  Camp- 
bell, and  conmienced  this  sheet,  because,  it  is  said,  that  Campbell  refused  to  send 
Ins  sheet  through  the  mails.  The  News  Letter  said  of  it,^'  I  pity  the  readers  of  the 
sew  pi^r,  its  sheets  smell  stronger  of  beer  than  of  midnight  oil.  It  is  not  read- 
ing ill  for  the  people  I "  While  the  Gazette  continued  in  Brooker's  possession,  it 
▼IS  printed  by  James  Franklin,  Beigamin's  brother. 

1719,  December  22. —  Andrew  Bradford,  in  connection  with 
John  Copson,  began,  in  Philadelphia,  the  publication  of  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury,  the  third  newspaper  in  America. 

About  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mercury^  Bradford  was  summoned 
before  the  governor  and  council  for  an  article  which  had  given  oifcnce,  and  com- 
piled to  humbly  apologize  for  it,  being  told  at  the  same  time  **  that  he  must  not 
presume  to  publish  anything  relating  to  the  affairs  of  this  or  any  other  of  his 
Mi^es^s  colonies  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  secretary." 

Bradford  was  the  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  November  24,  1742, 
■ad  his  widow  conducted  the  paper  afterwards. 

1719.  —  EiCHABD  Warden  advertises  in  Bradford's  Mercury, 
It  Philadelphia,  that  he  makes  and  sells  "good  long  Tavern 
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Tobacco  pipes  at  four  shillings  a  gross,  or  three  shillings  for  a 
larger  quantity,  and  also  bums  pipes  for  eight  pence  a  gross." 

1719.  —  A  COPPER  MINE  was  discovered  in  Hanover,  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  by  Arent  Schuyler. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  worked  before  bj  the  earlier  Dutch  seUlers.  At  tbe 
time  of  the  Reyolution,  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  nearly  200  feet.  About  1745| 
the  proprietor.  Col.  John  Schuyler,  imported  a  steam-engine  from  England,  to 
pump  the  water  from  the  mine,  and  Joslah  Homblower  came  oyer  with  it  and  set 
it  up.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  third  steam  engine  erected  in  America,  and  was 
probably  one  of  Newcomen's  atmospheric  engines.  It  continued  in  use  for  over 
forty  years. 

1719.  —  The  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  act  by  which 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  should  be  laid  off  to  any  one  who 
would  erect  fiimaces  and  forges  in  the  province. 

The  year  before  samples  of  iron  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  been  receiyed 
in  England.  During  the  next  thirty  years  eight  frimaces  and  nine  forges  were 
erected  in  Maryland. 

1719.  —  The  lead  mines  of  Missouri  were  discovered  about  this 
date. 

They  were  owned  by  the  Mississippi  Company,  and  in  1723  were  granted  to 
M.  Renault,  who  had  first  explored  them. 

1719.  —  In  South  Carolina  the  assembly  declared  the  proprie- 
tors had  forfeited  their  rights  in  the  province,  and  appointed 
James  Moore  to  govern  the  colony  in  the  king's  name,  and  also  a 
council  of  twelve. 

This  revolutionary  proceeding  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  dispute.  Bobeit 
Johnson  had  been  sent  out  as  goyemor,  with  instructions  from  the  proprietaries 
to  dissent  to  various  acts  of  the  assembly.  Johnson  kept  them  secret,  but  the 
assembly  becoming  aware  of  them,  maintained  that  the  proprietaries  coald  not 
set  aside  acts  of  the  assembly  which  the  governor  had  once  approved.  Trott,  the 
chief  justice,  denying  this,  was  impeached.  The  proprietaries  ordered  the  assem- 
bly  dissolved,  and  the  new  assembly  carried  through  the  revolution.-  They  asked 
Johnson  to  act  in  the  king's  name,  and  on  his  refusal  appointed  Moore  as  gov- 
ernor. 

1719.  —  The  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  "  that  the 
erection  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  tiieir 
dependency  on  Great  Britain." 

1719.  —  Shute,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  claimed  his 
instructions  gave  him  the  control  of  the  printing-press,  but  tho 
attorney-general  said  he  could  find  no  law  to  justify  an  indict- 
ment against  the  printers. 

The  House  had  made  a  remonstrance  concerning  tlie  acts  of  the  king'ft  enr- 
veyor,  which  Shute  asked  them  not  to  print,  and  threatened  to  prevent  their  doing 
80,  and  ordered  the  printers  indicted,  with  above  result.  His  appeal  to  ikte  Board 
of  Trade  received  no  answer. 
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1719.  —  An  order  was  sent  to  all  the  royal  governors  to  not 
consent  to  any  farther  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  except  for  the 
pajment  of  current  expenses. 

1720.  —  Some  Irish-Scotch  settlers  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
began  the  manufacture  of  linen. 

Sianmng  schools  were  established. 

1720.  —  The  French  government  granted  a  patent  to  John 
Law's  company  to  work  the  Missouri  lead  mines;  and  Renault, 
accompanied  by  a  mineralogist,  La  Motte,  came  out  to  this 
country,  and  the  Potosi  and  La  Motte  mines  were  opened. 

Benault  returned  to  Franco  in  1742.  Up  to  that  time  not  much  had  been  done, 
tlie  ores  being  smelted  by  being  heaped  up  with  logs  and  burned. 

1720. —  Coventry  pobge,  on  French  Creek,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  was  erected  about  this  time. 

1720.  —  A  forge  was  erected  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania^ 

It  was  attacked  in  1728  by  the  Indians,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  the  workmen. 

1720,  October.  —  William  Burnet  was  appointed  governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  French  traders  with 
&e  Indians  from  obtaining  their  supplies  from  Albany. 

1720.  —  The  French  built  Louisburg,  at  Cape  Breton,  over- 
looking the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  graduaUy  withdrawn  from  the  penin- 
nila  of  Nora  Scotia,  into  the  Island  of  St.  John's.  A  question  arose  as  to  the 
extent  of  Acadic,  as  surrendered  by  the  treaty.  According  to  the  French,  this 
onbraeed  only  Nova  Scotia,  as  It  is  now  known. 

1720.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  allowed  taxes  to 
be  paid  in  certain  articles  of  produce,  at  fixed  rates. 

1720.  —  Legal  steps  were  taken  in  England  to  vacate  the 
(^larter  of  Carolina. 

Fending  the  process,  the  crown  assumed  the  jurisdiction. 

1721. — Charlevoix  visited  Niagara,  and  describes  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

He  accompanied  a  party  led  from  Montreal  by  Joucaire,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
■Okong  the  Senecas,  and  adopted  by  them.  Charlevoix  was  then  on  his  way  to 
New  Orkana.  A  permanent  trading  post  was  established  on  the  site  of  La  Salle's 
nation. 

1721.  —  GovBBNOB  Burnet,  of  New  York,  erected  a  trading 
station  near  the  month  of  the  Genesee. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  English  flag  was  planted  on  the  Western  lakes.  A 
^BZB  was  made  to  the  territory  north  and  west  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  belonging  to 
tte  la&ms  under  English  protection. 
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1721,  —  The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  issued  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  bills  of  credit. 

They  were  loaned  in  smaU  sams  on  mortgages  of  real  estate. 

1721.  —  Stone  was  first  quarried  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

1721,  June  13.  —  A  second  bank,  or  loan,  was  created  by  the 
assembly  of  Bhode  Island. 

Forty  thousand  pounds  were  issued  of  hills  of  credit,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
former  loan.  Hemp  or  flax  was  to  be  received  in  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
loans,  the  former  at  eight  pence,  and  the  latter  at  ten  pence  a  pound.  Specie  was 
80  scarce  that  an  English  halfpenny  passed  for  three  halfpence. 

1721.  —  The  small-pox  raged  this  year  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

It  had  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies.  There  were  5869  cases,  of  which 
844  were  fatal.  Dr.  ZabdicI  Boylston  introduced  inoculation,  trying  it  on  his  own 
son  first.  Cotton  Mather  had  seen  in  tlie  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  an 
account  of  it,  and  brought  it  to  Dr.  Boylston's  attention.  Great  opposition  was 
made  to  its  introduction  by  the  other  practitioners,  and  it  was  denounced  as  an 
impious  attempt  to  thwart  the  providence  of  God,  who  in  his  wisdom  sent  the 
small-pox.  A  mob  threatened  to  hang  those  practising  it,  and  a  lighted  grenade 
was  thrown  into  Cotton  Mather's  house. 

1721.  —  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  as 
provisional  royal  governor. 

He  brought  with  him  an  independent  company  of  soldiers,  which  was  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  They  were  stationed  on  the  Altamaha,  to 
serve  as  a  defence  on  the  outposts  against  the  Spaniards.  An  assembly  he  called 
confirmed  all  the  late  revolutionary  proceedings,  and  established  the  system  of 
local  elections,  which  the  proprietors  had  objected  to.  It  also  voted  a  revenue  to 
be  raised  by  a  tax  on  liquors,  other  goods,  and  negroes  imported,  which  was 
intrusted  to  a  treasurer  of  their  own. 

1721.  —  The  assembly  of  Bhode  Island  ordered  that  all  com- 
mon drunkards  should  be  publicly  posted  as  such  by  the  town 
councils,  and  all  dealers  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  to  such. 

The  law  was  afterwards  extended,  making  the  posting  obligatory  in  all  adjoin- 
ing towns. 

1721,  August  7.  —  James  Franklin  established  the  New  Eng- 
land Courantf  at  Boston ;  the  third  newspaper  in  the  colony. 

The  Courant  having  given  offence  to  the  clergy  and  some  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  proprietor  was  imprisoned  on  a  warrant  fVom  the  speaker,  and  an 
order  obtained  from  the  general  court  forbidding  its  publication  until  its  contents 
were  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  province.    The  committee  appointed  by 
the  general  court  reported,  in  1722,  as  follows :  "  The  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  pi^er  called  the  New  England  Cowrant,  published  Monday  the 
fourteenth  current,  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  tendency  of  the  said  psiper  is 
to  mock  religion,  and  bring  it  into  contempt,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein 
profanely  abused,  that  the  revered  and  fkithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  ix^uri- 
ously  reflected  on,  His  Majesty*s  Government  affronted,  and  the  peace  and  ^ood 
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order  of  Hi«  Migesty'a  subjects  Of  this  ProTince  disturbed,  bj  the  said  Courant; 
andforprecantioii  of  the  like  offence  for  the  Aitore,  the  Committee  hvmbly  pro- 
JWK,  That  James  Franklin,  the  printer  and  publisher  thereof,  be  strictly  forbidden 
l^tiiu  Court  to  print  or  publish  the  New  England  Courant,  or  any  other  pamphlet 
or  p^r  of  the  like  nature,  except  it  be  first  superrised  by  the  secretary  of  this 
ProTince;  and  the  Justices  of  His  Majesty's  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  SolToIk,  at  their  next  adjournment,  be  directed  to  take  sufficient  bonds  of  the 
wd  Franklin,  for  Twelve  months  time."  The  question  of  inoculation,  which  the 
Coumni  opposed,  was  supported  by  the  Mathers  and  other  clergymen,  though 
the  bishops  of  England  opposed  it.  The  writers  for  the  Courant  were  called 
the  Hell-Fire  Club,  by  the  clergy  and  authorities. 

The  Courant  was  continued,  however,  without  such  censorship,  being  issued  in 
the  nsme  of  James's  brother,  Benjamin,  even  after  the  latter  had  left  Boston  for 
Plultdelphia.  Unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  assembly,  James 
Fnnklin  left  Boston  finally,  and  went  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

1722,  Septeubbr  14.  —  A  congress  was  held  at  Albany  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia,  Keith  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Burnet  of  New 
Toik,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  no 
B>ore  banting  or  war  parties  should  be  sent  by  these  nations  into  the  region  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

1722,  September  22.  —  A  congress  was  held  at  Albany  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Governor  Keiih  with  four  members  of  the  council  of  Pennsylvania,  the  gov- 
enwr  of  New  York  with  seven  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs,  and  the  chiefs  of 
Uie  Six  Nations  were  present.  Tanachaha  was  the  Indian  speaker;  he  was 
^nuMJated  into  Dutch,  and  then  into  English.  The  league  already  formed  was 
renewed.    The  Historical  Register  for  1723  has  the  proceedings. 

1722. —  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  was  removed,  and 
Hagh  Drjsdale  appointed  in  his  place. 

Spotswood  was  made  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies. 

1722.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  offered  a  premium 
for  sail  duck  and  linen,  made  within  the  province  from  materials 
of  domestic  production. 

1722-  —  Massachusetts,  to  make  change,  issued  one,  two,  and 
three  pence  pieces,  printed  on  parchment,  to  the  amount  of  five 
Jumdred  pounds. 

The  pieces  were  round,  square,  and  six-sided. 

1722.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  granted  to  William 
Borden,  of  Newport,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  bolt 
of  duck  manufactured  by  him  of  hemp  grown  in  the  province 
a&d  equal  in  quality  to  good  Holland  duck. 

Borden  was  to  hare  this.hounty  exclusively  for  five  years,  and  this  term  was 
cileiiiled  to  ten  years.  In  1725  he  received  a  loan,  for  three  years,  of  five  hun- 
ired  pouDds,  from  the  puhlic  treasury.  In  1728  he  was  loaned  three  thousand 
in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  printed  at  his  expense,  and  loaned  him  without 
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interest,  for  ten  years,  on  his  giving  good  security  to  repay  it  at  that  time.  He 
was  to  make,  yearly,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts  of  good  mcrcliantable  duck.  In 
1731  the  assembly  relieved  him  from  producing  the  stipulated  quantity,  and  con- 
tinued the  bounty  on  such  amount  as  he  should  produce. 

1722. — The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  made  an  issne  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  in  bills  of  credit,  to  which  Governor  Keith 
assented. 

It  was  to  be  loaned  out  on  plate  or  real  estate,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able in  eight  yearly  instalments.  Loan  offices  were  established  in  each  county, 
and  the  loans  were  to  range  from  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  to  one  hundred  pounds. 
If  the  money  remained  in  the  office  six  months  without  being  borrowed,  loans 
might  be  made  of  two  hundred  pounds. 

1722.  —  Timothy  Cutter,  the  rector  of  Yale  College,  was 
excused  from  his  rectorship,  on  account  of  his  conversion  to 
Episcopacy. 

Provision  was  nuide  for  securing,  in  friture,  satisfactory  eyidencc  from  all 
rectors  of  *'  the  soundness  of  their  faith,  in  opposition  to  Armenian  and  prelatical 
corruptions." 

1722.  —  Copper  ore  from  the  plantations  was  placed  by  par- 
liament on  the  list  of  enumerated  articles. 

The  discovery  of  copper  deposits  in  New  York  was  the  cause  of  this  action. 

1722.  —  An  expedition  from  Massachusetts  destroyed  the  Jesuit 
settlement  at  Norridgewock,  on  the  Upper  Kennebec. 

The  Jesuit  Father  Rasles  escaped,  but  his  papers  were  captured.  The  Indians 
retaliated  by  burning  Brunswick,  a  recent  settlement  on  the  Androscoggin. 

1722.  —  The  South  Carolina  assembly  passed  an  act  for  the 
issue  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  billa  of 
credit. 

Twenty-eight  traders  in  Charleston  protested  to  the  governor,  Nicholson, 
ag^ainst  this  issue.  They  said  that  *' every  legislative  engagement  for  recalling 
the  various  emissions  of  bills  had  been  broken  through  by  every  assembly."  The 
assembly  pronounced  this  protest  as  a  '*  false  and  scandalous  libel,**  and  com- 
mitted its  authors  for  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  bill  was  refused  assent  in  £ng- 
land,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  the  governor  to  consent  to  no  law  for  a  further 
issue  of  bills  of  credit,  nor  to  any  act  tending  to  divert  the  use  of  the  sinking  fund 
already  established  for  the  redemption  of  the  issues  in  circulation.  Such  was  the 
scarcity  of  circulation,  however,  that  the  assembly  made  rice,  at  a  fixed  rate,  a 
legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

1722.  —  Daniel  Coxe  published,  in  London, -4  Description  of 
the  English  Province  of  Carolina,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Florida^ 
and  by  the  French  La  Louisiane. 

His  book  proposed  that  all  the  British  colonies  on  the  continent  should  be 
*' united  under  a  legal,  regular,  and  firm  establishment,  over  which  a  lieutenant  or 
supreme  governor  should  be  constituted  and  appointed  to  preside  on  the  spot,  to 
whom  the  governors  of  each  colony  should  be  subordinate.**    He  also  proposed 
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the  elecUon  of  deputies  from  each  proYince,  to  form  a  '*  great  council  or  general 
convention  of  the  states  of  the  colonies."  Daniel  Coxc  was  the  son  of  a  large 
land  proprietor,  had  resided  in  the  country  many  years,  visited  most  of  the  colo- 
nics/ been  speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  assembly,  and  died  in  Trenton  in  1739, 
while  holding  the  office  of  judge  in  the  superior  court  of  that  state. 

1722.  —  The  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  Pensacola^ 
Florida,  in  consequence  of  the  peace. 

Within  the  past  three  years  it  had  twice  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the 
French. 

1722.  —  The  Spaniards  established  military  posts  in  Texas. 

1722.  —  The  failure  of  Law's  Boyal  Bank  put  an  end  to  the 
active  immigration  in  Louisiana. 

The  colony  contained  several  thousand  inhabitants,  but  was  still  dependent 
upon  France  and  Saint  Domingo  for  its  supplies.  Charlevoix,  who,  in  January 
of  this  year,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  speaks  of  it  as  containing  a  large  wooden 
warehouse,  a  shed  for  a  church,  two  or  tlirec  smaU  houses,  and  a  number  of  huts 
crowded  together  without  any  order. 

1723.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  made  another  issue  of 
bills  of  credit  for  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

They  were  issued  on  the  same  temiB  as  the  loan  of  the  year  before. 

1723.  —  Connecticut  fu^rnished  aid  to  Massachusetts  for  her 
defence  against  the  Indians. 

It  was  at  first  refused.  The  Mohawks  revised  to  take  up  arms  in  favor  of 
Massachusetts,  though  firequent  attempts  were  made  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 
Their  reply  was  that  the  surest  way  for  Massachusetts  to  obtain  peace  with  the 
Indians  was  to  restore  to  them  their  lands  and  captives  held  as  prisoners. 

1723. —  The  school  system  in  Maryland  was  introduced  prac- 
tically. 

Boards  of  visitors,  seven  for  each  county,  were  appointed  with  power  to 
mi  vacancies,  and  purchase  in  each  county  one  hundred  acres  for  a  boarding- 
■chooL  The  teachers  were  to  have  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  use  of  the  land, 
and  were  to  be  '*  good  school  masters,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
of  pious  lives  and  conversation,  and  capable  of  teaching  weU  the  grammar,  good 
writing  and  the  mathematics,  if  such  can  conveniently  be  got" 

1723.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  forbade  the  importation  from 
Delaware  or  Pennsylvania,  of  "  bread,  beer,  flour,  malt,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  or  other  grain  or  meal." 

Stallions  running  wild  could  be  shot,  to  prevent  *^  the  extravagant  multitudes 
of  useless  horses  that  run  in  the  woods."  The  law  was  copied  from  one  in  force 
in  Virginia. 

1723. — South  Carolina  coined  pence  and  two-pence  pieces. 

1723.  —  The  duty  laid  in  Virginia  on  the  importation  of  spirits 
and  negroes  was  repealed  by  proclamation. 
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In  order  to  (top  the  pr4Ctice  "of  levying  caitoms  on  tbe  trade  of  Engluid.' 
A  duty  on  the  importation  of  convicts  wm  also  repealed. 

1723.  —  The  assembly  of  MaseachasettB  Baggssted  the  holding 
of  a  convention  of  the  colonies. 

Tliu  BuggesUon  the  Board  of  Trade  pronounced  to  be  a  inatiDona  propoa&l. 

:.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  reimposed  the  daty  on  spirits 
mported  from  elsewhere  than  Great  Britain. 

Joard  of  Trade  tiad  intimated  that  the  dutj  on  Bpirita  waa  not  objection- 
Dvided  it  was  exacted  fh>nithe  colonial  consumer,  instead  of  ftom  the 
exporter. 

:.  —  The  importation  of  slaves  to  Virginia  now  averaged 
Msand  a  year. 

negroes,  niulattoes,  and  Indian*,  though  {beholders,  were  deprived  the 
voting;  and  no  slave  waa  to  be  emancipated,  "except  for  tneritoriona 
to  be  adjudged  of  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  a  license  thereupon 

obtained." 

:.  —  Joseph  Talcot  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut. 

nslall  died. 

:.  — '  FoET  DcuuER  wae  erected  by  Massachusetts,  to  pro- 
e  towns  on  the  Connecticot  River  from  the  Indians. 
!-  upon  the  site  of  Brattieborough,  Vermont,  and  vraa  the  Srat  settlement 
le  territory  of  that  state. 

:.  —  A  SECOND  expedition  from  Massachusetts   sarprised 

gewock. 

lettlement  was  pillaged  and  burned,  and  Baslea,  with  some  thir^  of  his 

iaciplea,  was  slain. 

:.  —  This  year  the  ship-carpenters  of  London  comptaJaed 

increase  of  ship-building  in  the  colonies,  but  the  Board  of 

did  not  dare  venture  to  recommend  its  prohibition. 

:.  —  The  first  insurance  office  in  the  colonies  was  started 

x>n,  Massachosetts. 

.  —  The  first  convention  of  booksellers,  for  the  regulation 

trade,  met  at  Boston,  Massachosetts. 

specific  object  was  to  increase  the  prices  of  books. 

.  —  FebrdabtIS,  — The  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  an 
uiring  a  property  qualification  for  becoming  a  freeman. 
>erson  was  to  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds,  or  be  in  receipt  from  real 
an  income  of  two  pounds  a  year.  The  eldest  ion  of  a  freeman  might 
liis  father's  right.  The  law  was  not  to  diai^^nchiae  those  who  were  fVce- 
ady,  without  this  qualification.  At  the  same  assembly  the  lav  by  which 
nen  of  the  towns,  though  not  of  the  colony,  were  forbidden  to  vote  fi>r 
tlea,  was  repealed. 
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1724,  October.  —  The  Rhode  Islcuid  assembly  passed  an  act  to 
prevent  the  tearing  of  the  bills  of  credit  into  fractional  parts, 
for  the  making  of  change. 

1724.  —  BiCHABD  Rogers,  of  New  London,  appealed  to  the 
assembly  of  Connecticut  for  the  exclusive  right  to  manniiBkcture 
sail-cloth,  such  as  he  displayed  samples  o£ 

The  next  jear  the  patent  was  given  him. 

1724.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  prohibited  the 
use  of  scarfs  at  ninerals,  as  a  ''  burdensome  custom." 

1724.  —  The  authorities  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that  ''  mus- 
cles shall  not  be  used  for  making  lime,  or  anything  else,  except 
for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish.'' 

1724.  —  An  iron  mine  and  furnaces  were  working  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, in  Virginia. 

They  were  operated  by  Colonel  Alexander  Spotswood,  and  were  probably 
erected  a  few  years  before  this  date,  which  is  when  The  Preuni  State  of  Virginia^ 
in  which  it  was  mentioned,  was  printed. 

1724.  —  In  Louisiana  the  lower  part  of  the  province  was 
imder  the  religious  regulation  of  the  Capuchins,  who  had  a  con- 
vent at  New  Orleans ;  the  upper  part  was  under  the  Jesuits,  who 
agreed  to  keep  at  least  fourteen  priests  in  the  territory.  They 
had  also  a  house  at  New  Orleans,  but  could  perform  no  religious 
rites  without  permission  from  the  Capuchins. 

The  priests  of  both  orders  were  supported  by  the  French  goTemment.  A  conrent 
of  Ursuline  nuns  was  established  at  New  Orleans.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  French 
soldiers  and  two  hundred  Swiss  were  maintained  in  the  province.  Their  com- 
mander, two  lieutenants,  a  senior  counseUor,  three  other  counseUors,  an  attorney- 
general,  a  clerk,  and  such  other  directors  as  might  be  in  the  province,  formed  the 
Superior  Council,  of  which  the  senior  counseUor  was  president,  and  was  the 
supreme  authority  in  civil  and  criminal  matters.  Other  local  tribunals  were  com- 
posed of  a  director  or  agent  of  the  company,  aided  by  two  inhabitants  in  civU,  and 
four  in  criminal  cases.  The  chief  products  were  rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  The 
orange  had  been  introduced  f^om  St.  Domingo,  and  the  fig  from  Provence* 
Wheat  and  flour  were  beginning  to  be  received  from  the  French  settlements  in 
the  Illinois  countiy. 

1725.  —  A  CONVENTION  of  ministers  held  in  Boston  sent  an  ad- 
dress to  the  general  court;  asking  them  to  appoint  a  time  for 
holding  a  synod. 

The  two  branches  of  the  general  court  disagreed,  and  the  matter  was  postponed. 
The  lords  justices  hearing  of  it  wrote  a  letter  reprimanding  those  who  had  as- 
tented  to  it,  terming  such  a  proposition  an  invasion  of  her  Mi^esty's  supremacy. 

1725. —  Governor  Keith  of  Pennsylvania  Vas  removed  from 
office,  and  Patrick  Gordon  was  sent  out  to  take  his  place. 

1725,  October  16.  —  William  Bradford  began  in  New  York  the 
publication  of  the  New  York  Oazette. 
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It  was  a  weekly  paper.  Bradford  was  sixtj  jears  old  when  he  commenced  it. 
He  died  in  New  York,  May  23^  1752,  aged  ninety-two.  His  tombstone  is  in  Trin- 
ity Cburch-yard.  The  QazetU  was  published  by  him  through  1742.  In  174S  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  New  York  Oazeite  or  Weekly  Post-Boy ,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  James  Parker,  who  had  been  an  i^prentice  to  Bradford,  and  had  run 
away.    It  did  not  continue  long  in  existence. 

1725.  —  There  was  launched  at  Groton,  Connecticnt,  a  ship  of 
seveu  hundred  tons. 

It  was  built  by  John  JeffVey,  who  had  emigrated  from  England,  and  was  given 
a  ship-yard  by  the  town  on  condition  of  his  building  this  **  great  ship,**  which  he 
contracted  to  make  the  largest  ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  this  country. 

1726.  —  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  passed  two  laws  to 
encourage  the  making  of  salt  in  the  colony. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  as  no  more  bills  of  credit  could  be  issued,  the  assembly 
added  to  the  bill  for  yearly  revenue  a  clause  to  stop  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of 
credit,  which  had  been  reduced  to  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds.  Tlie  council 
objected  to  this  provision ;  and  the  assembly  denied  their  right  to  amend  money 
bms. 

1725.  —  The  Penobscot  Indians  proposed  a  peace,  in  which  the 
Norridgewocks  took  part,  and  the  war  ended. 

Public  trading-houses  were  established  to  ftimish  the  Indians  supplies  at  cost ; 
and  not  being  subject  to  the  greed  of  private  traders,  the  Indians  kept  the  peace 
many  years. 

1726.  —  In  January,  John  Powell,  of  Boston,  memorialized  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  proposing,  if  suitably  aided,  to 
have  twenty  looms  for  making  sail-cloth  at  work  in  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months.  That  it  would  require  five  hundred  pounds 
for  each  loom  capable  of  producing  fifty  pieces  of  duck  a  year. 

A  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  proposition  reported  in  June,  recom- 
mending a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  piece  of  duck,  « thirty  six  yards 
long,  and  thirty  inches  wide,  a  good  even  thread,  weU  drawn  and  of  a  good  bright 
color,  being  wrought  wholly  of  good  strong  water-rotted  hemp  or  flax,  of  the 
growth  of  New  England,  and  that  shall  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds, 
each  bolt,  and  for  fourteen  years,  as  is  usual  m  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  memorialist  be  allowed  three  thousand  pounds,  he  giving  such  security  as 
your  Court  may  appoint,  t^o  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  the  other  one  tiiou- 
sand  when  he  has  perfected  five  hundred  pieces  of  canvas,  that  shall  pass  the 
survey."  ^ 

1726. — It  was  ordered  in  Massachusetts  that  hemp  and  flax 
should  be  taken  by  the  public  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes. 

Hemp  at  the  rate  of  four  pence  a  pound,  and  flax  at  the  rate  of  six  pence  a 
pound. 

1726.  —  Iron-wobks  were  in  operation  in  Delaware. 

Governor  Keith  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  proprietor.  Their  location  Is  not 
known. 
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1726. — William  Parks  set  up  a  press  this  year  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

The  printing  for  Maryland  had  previously  been  done  bj  Andrew  Bradford,  at 
Philadelphia. 

1726.  —  A  WIND-MILL  was  erected  this  year  upon  a  half  acre 
of  ground  set  apart  in  1719  upon  Tower  Hill,  in  New  London, 
Connecticut 

1726,  —  A  SETTLEMENT  was  made  at  Penacook,  where  a  town 
was  laid  out 

The  seUlemcnt  was  afterwards  caUed  Rumford;  and  in  1765  its  name  was 
changed  to  Concord.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1853.  The  first  settlement  was  made  under  the  authority  of 
Massachusetts,  wliich  claimed  all  this  territory  as  within  her  chartered  limits. 

1726.  —  The  disputed  boundary  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut was  settled  before  the  king  in  council. 

The  suit  had  lasted  six  years. 

1726.  —  A  GRANT  was  obtained  by  Burnet,  governor  of  New 
York,  from  the  Indians,  of  a  strip  of  territory  sixty  miles  deep, 
along  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

It  extended  along  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  from  Oswego  to  Cayuga  (now  Cleye- 
land),  and  was  **  to  be  protected  by  the  English  for  the  use  of  the  tribes.** 

1726,  December.  —  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  passed  an 
act  for  a  ftirther  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 

Tlie  council  refused  to  pass  it. 

1726.  —  An  explanatory  charter  was  sent  to  Massachusetts, 
which  the  general  court  felt  obliged  to  accept. 

In  it  the  governor  was  expressly  given  the  right  to  cancel  the  election  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  house  was  forbidden  to  adjourn  by  its  own  vote  for  longer  than 
two  days. 

1727,  January  20.  —  A  royal  decree  was  published  fixing  the 
bormdary  line  between  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  Board  of  Trade  had  reported  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  report,  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  before,  was  accepted. 

1727,  February.  —  Jonathan  Edwards  was  settled  minister  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  as  a  colleague  to  his  grandfather 
8olomon  Stoddard. 

JoiTATHAN  Edwabds  was  bom  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  6,  1703, 
and  died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  March  22, 1756.  As  a  theological  metaphysician, 
his  reputation  and  inHuence  have  been  very  great.  He  carried  out  tlic  doctrines 
of  CalTin  to  their  logical  results.  After  twenty-four  years*  pastorate  of  the  church 
•t  Northampton,  he  was  forced  to  resign,  as  the  church  refused  to  accept  liis  rigid 
rale  requiring  conversion  as  a  preliminary  for  the  sacrament.  From  Northampton 
he  went  to  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  there 
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wrote  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.*'  In  1768  he  was  installed  as 
president  of  Princeton  College,  of  nrhich  his  son-in-law,  Aaron  Burr,  had  been 
president.     Here  he  died  of  small-pox  after  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks. 

1727,  March  20.  — The  New  England  Weekly  Joumcd,  the 
fourth  newspaper  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  appeared. 

It  was  published  bj  Samuel  Kneeland.  In  1741  it  was  united  with  the  Oazetie, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1752. 

1727.  —  The  provisions  of  the  clause  in  the  Navigation  Act  of 
1663,  referring  to  the  importation  of  salt  and  wine,  were  ex- 
tended also  to  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently  to  New  York. 

1727.  —  William  Parks,  at  Annapolis,  printed  "a  complete 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Maryland,"  and  began  the  issue  of  the 
Maryland  Gazette  at  Annapolis,  the  first  newspaper  in  Maryland. 

He  continued  it  until  1736,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  to  establish  a  newspaper 
there.  In  1745  it  was  revived  by  Jonas  Green.  "With  the  exception  of  a  short 
period,  at  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Green, 
and  of  Ills  descendants,  until  in  1839  it  was  discontinued,  and  the  Si.  Mary*s 
Oazetie  took  its  place.    A  file  of  it  is  in  the  Maryland  State  Library. 

1727.  —  William  Gouch  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia, 

Drysdale  had  died. 

1727.  —  Burnet  was  removed  from  the  governorship  of  New 
York,  and  made  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

He  hod  built  this  year  a  fort  at  Oswego,  partly  at  his  own  expense. 

1727.  —  The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  disputed  the  title 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  lands  that  colony  claimed. 

Both  of  the  provinces  made  grants  freely  in  it  in  order  to  induce  settlers. 

1727.  —  It  was  granted  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Massachusetts 
that  the  tax  assessed  on  them  for  the  support  of  the  ministers 
might  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  their  own  clergy. 

1727.  —  The  planters  of  South  Carolina  agreed  to  pay  no  taxes. 

They  claimed  to  be  unable  to  do  so  from  the  want  of  any  money  in  circulation, 
and  desired  a  further  issue  of  bills  of  credit.  Allen,  the  chief  justice,  having 
refused  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  a  councillor  named  Smith,  who  had  been 
active  in  getting  up  this  association,  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  plant- 
ers rode  into  Charleston,  and  set^him  free.  They  presented  at  the  same  time  a 
statement  of  their  grievances.  A  special  session  of  the  assembly  was  called  by 
the  council.  It  impeached  the  chief  justice,  and  quarrelled  with  the  council,  ad- 
journed on  its  own  authority,  and,  when  summoned  again,  refused  to  appear. 

1727. —  A  NEW  assembly  in  New  Hampshire  limited  its  exist- 
ence and  that  of  its  successors  to  three  years. 

It  also  gave  all  owners  of  a  f^ehold  of  fifty  pounds  in  the  election  district^ 
whether  residents  or  not,  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly.  To  be  a 
representative  required  a  freehold  six  times  as  large.  The  council  appointed  by 
the  king  consisted  of  twelve  members,  and  served  as  a  court  of  appeals. 
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1728.  —  There  was  another  paper-mill  in  operation  at  Eliza- 
betbtown,  New  Jersey,  at  this  time. 

The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  but  at  this  time  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  William  Bradford,  then  government  printer  for  the  province  of  New  York, 
vho  resided  here  for  some  time. 

1728,  May.  —  Joseph  Higby,  of  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  peti- 
tioned the  genei-al  court  for  a  monopoly  for  twenty  years  "  of 
practising  tlie  business  or  trade  of  steel  making.'' 

His  petition  states  that  he  had,  "  with  great  pains  and  cost,  found  out  and  obtained 
a  carious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change,  or  transmit  conmion  iron  into  good 
fteel,  sufficient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very  first  that  ever  performed  such  an 
operation  in  America."  He  was  granted  a  patent  for  ten  years,  provided  he 
brought  the  art  to  **  any  good  and  reasonable  perfection,  within  two  years." 

1728,  June.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  created  a  third 
bank,  or  loan  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  loan  was  to  run  for  thirteen  years.  The  first  bank  had  been  renewed  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ten  years  originally,  and  was  now  extended  three 
more ;  and  the  same  course  was  followed  with  the  second  bank. 

1728.  —  On  the  13th  of  September  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts granted  the  privilege  for  ten  years  of  a  paper-mill  to 
Daniel  Henchman,  Oillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Thomas 
Hancock,  and  Henry  Bering. 

The  conditions  of  this  privilege  were,  that  in  the  first  fifteen  months  they  were 
to  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  reams  of  brown  paper  and  sixty  reams  of  printing- 
paper;  and  the  next  year  to  make  fifty  additional  reams  and  afterwards  twenty- 
fire  reaois  of  superior  ¥rriting-paper  additional.  The  whole  yearly  production  to 
be  not  less  than  five  hundred  reams.  The  mill  was  erected  in  Milton,  near  Boston, 
on  the  Neponset  lliver,  below  the  head  of  tide-water,  so  that  for  six  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  its  operation  was  suspended.  An  Englishman,  named  Henry 
Woodman,  was  employed  as  foreman ;  and  as  they  furnished  the  legislature  in 
1731  with  a  sample  of  the  paper  they  made,  the  miU  was  probably  built  the  year 
before.  Henchman,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  cliief  promoters,  was  a 
bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston. 

1728.  —  In  December  of  this  year,  Samuel  Keimer,  in  Phila- 
delphia, commenced  the  issue  of  The  Universal  Irudructor  in  all 
Aria  arid  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Oazette,  the  second  news- 
paper issued  in  Pennsylvania. 

Samuxl  Keimbr  had  just  established  the  second  press  in  Fhiladelpliia  in  1728, 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  made  his  first  visit  there  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Franklin  found  Koinier  setting  up  an  elegy  upon  a  young  printer,  named  Aquilla 
Kose,  which  he  was  comx)osing  mentally  at  the  same  time.  He  gave  Franklin 
employment.  Having  eventually  sold  out  his  business,  he  went  to  Barbadoes  and 
established  the  Barbadoes  Gazette,  the  first  paper  published  in  the  Caribbee  Islands. 
Keimer  died  m  1738. 

Keimer  sold  his  paper  to  Benjamin  Franklin  before  he  had  carried  it  on  a  year. 
Onthe  2dth  of  September,  1729,  Franklin  condensed  the  title  of  the  paper  to  the 
Pmmnflvania  Gazetief  and  it  continued  under  his  management  until  1766.    After 
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changing  its  name  to  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  ceasing  to  appear  from  1802  to 
1804,  again  changing  to  Rolf*  a  Gazette  in  Norember  3,  1845,  it  was  merged  with 
the  North  American^  and  ended  its  career  of  one  hundred  and  seyenteen  years. 

1728.  —  LuYKAS  HooGHKERCH  was  granted,  on  petition,  by  the 
city  of  Albany,  New  York,  a  lease  of  two  acres  "  upon  y*  gallo- 
hill,  adjoining  and  near  a  small  run  of  water,  for  y®  term  of  fifty 
years,  for  y®  use  of  a  Brick-kiln  and  plain,  provided  he  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns  pay  therefor  to  the  Freemen  of  the  city, 
twelve  shillings  yearly  and  every  year,  and  he  doth  not  stop  the 
Beads  and  passes.'' 

It  was  the  custom  in  Albany  to  grant  such  leases. 

1728.  —  Four  furnaces  are  said  to  have  been  in  operation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

1728.  —  The  council  of  South  Carolina  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  "the  government  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
extremity,"  "  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  openly  trampled 
on,"  and  "  they  were  insulted  by  the  delegates  within  doors  and 
the  tumult  without." 

1728.  —  The  Baptists  and  Quakers  in  Massachusetts  were 
allowed  tb  pay  over,  for  the  use  of  their  own  clergy,  the  minis- 
terial tax  collected  from  them. 

1728.  —  The  schoolmasters  in  Maryland  were  required  by  the 
assembly  to  teach  gratis  as  many  poor  children  as  the  visitors  of 
the  schools  should  direct. 

1728.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  made  an  issue  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit. 

Dummer,  the  lieutenant-goyemor  then  in  authority,  had  to  sign  it,  though 
against  his  instructions,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  his  salary. 

1728.  —  The  population  of  Canada  was  about  thirty  thousand, 
Quebec  having  five. 

Most  of  the  officers  of  the  government  were  established  there.  The  adminis- 
tration was  vested  in  a  governor,  an  intendant,  and  a  supreme  council.  The  cus- 
tom of  Paris  was  the  law  of  New  France.  The  chief  trade  was  in  ftirs.  By  an 
edict  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  nobles  in  Canada  could  engage  in  this  trade  without 
ii^'ury  to  their  nobility ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  held  by 
feudal  tenure  as  seigniories ;  their  cultivators  were  known  as  habitanSf  and  were 
generally  better  off  than  lords,  who  looked  chiefly  to  places  in  the  state,  or  office 
in  the  army,  for  their  incomes.  Sufficient  coarse  linen  manufactories  were  estaln 
lished  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

1729,  April.  —  Burnet,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  called 
the  general  court  at  Salem,  and  in  August  adjourned  them  to 
Cambridge. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  governor's  salary  had  lasted  for  years.  The  suc- 
cessive governors  had  been  instructed  to  demand  a  permanent  salary  of  a  thou- 
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sand  pounds,  but  the  general  court  preferred  to  vote  the  salary  yearly.  Tliis  di9- 
pnte  having  cominenccd,  other  subjects  arose,  and  both  parties  appealed  to  the 
authorities  in  England.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  Burnet  died,  and  Belcher, 
vbo  had  been  tent  by  the  general  court  to  London  as  their  agent,  was  appointed 
to  the  position. 

1729,  October.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an  act 
forbidding  practising  lawyers  from  being  deputies. 

The  act  was  repealed  at  the  next  session,  but  was  afterwards  repassed. 

1729,  November.  —  The  Natchez  Indians  attacked  the  French 
settlement  at  Fort  Bosalie. 

Two  hundred  of  the  settlers  were  massacred.  The  slaves,  being  unmolested, 
in  some  cases  joined  the  Indians.  This  attack  caused  great  fear  at  New  Orleans, 
both  of  insurrection  of  the  slaves  and  Indian  hostilities. 

1729.  —  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  laid  out  as  a  town. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1796. 

1729.  —  In  Salem;  New  Jersey,  the  court  made  a  rule  prescrib- 
ing the  price  and  quantity  of  drink  to  be  sold  in  the  county. 

"  For  each  nib  of  punch,  made  with  double  refined  sugar  and  one  giU  and  a 
half  of  rum,  nine  pence ;  for  each  nib  made  with  single  refined  sugar,  and  one 
gill  and  a  half  of  rum,  eight  pence ;  for  each  nib  made  with  Muscavado  sugar  etc. 
seven  pence ;  for  each  quart  of  tiff,  made  with  half  a  pint  of  rum  in  the  same, 
nine  pence ;  for  each  pint  of  wine,  one  shilling ;  for  each  gill  of  rum,  three  pence ; 
for  each  quart  of  strong  beer,  four  pence ;  for  each  gill  of  brandy,  or  cordial  dram, 
six  pence ;  for  each  quart  of  metheglin,  nine  pence ;  for  each  quart  of  cider,  four 
pence.  For  a  hot  dinner,  eight  pence ;  for  breakfast  or  supper,  six  pence.  Two 
quarts  of  oats,  three  pence  \  stabling  and  good  hay,  each  nig^t,  six  pence ;  pas- 
ture, six  pence.** 

1729.  —  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  casks,  of  seven  bushels 
each,  of  flaxseed;  were  this  year  exported  from  Philadelphia. 

They  were  valued  at  one  pound  thirteen  shillings  a  cask. 

1729.  —  William  Pabks,  who  introduced  the  printing-press 
into  Maryland,  in  this  year  set  up  the  first  press  in  Virginia,  at 
Williamsburg,  and  this  year  printed  Stith's  Hislory  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Colonial  Laws. 

William  Parks  was  for  some  time  public  printer  for  both  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, haring,  it  is  said,  an  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds  from  each  province. 

1729.  —  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  passed  laws  allow- 
ing the  various  sects  to  apply  the  ministerial  tax  to  the  support 
of  their  own  clergy. 

1729.  —  Seven  of  the  eight  proprietors  of  Carolina  relinquished 
to  the  crown  for  a  certain  sum ;  the  eighth,  Lord  Carteret,  sur- 
rendered his  right  of  jurisdiction,  but  retained  his  interest  in  the 
8oiL 

The  amount  paid  was  serenteen  thousand  flye  hundred  pounds,  and  fire  thou- 
•tod  more  for  arrears  in  quit-rents,  estimated  at  nine  thousand  pounds.    Lord 
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Carteret's  proportion  was  set  off  for  him  next  to  the  Virginia  line,  which  had  been 
recently  surveyed  as  far  west  as  the  Blue  Ridge. 

1729.  —  When  the  uews  arrived  of  the  sale  of  Caroh'na  to  the 
crown,  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  Everard,  made  large 
grants  of  land,  without  stipulation  of  price,  or  reserving  any  quit- 
rent,  and  the  assembly  made  an  issue  of  forty  thousand  pounds  in 
bills  of  credit. 

1729.  —  The  king  in  council  confirmed  the  law  of  inheritance 
in  Connecticut,  by  which  daughters  with  sons  were  joint  heirs, 
and  lands  were  distributed  equally,  the  eldest  son  having  a 
double  share. 

This  was  the  law  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  New  Jersey,  PennsylTania,  and 
Delaware. 

1730.  —  Eleazer  Phillips,  of  Boston,  this  year  set  up  the  first 
press  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  colonial  government  of  the  province  had  offered  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  the  province.  Three  printers  went 
there  in  consequence,  and  the  next  year  Phillips  obtained  the  api>ointment  of 
pubUc  printer,  but  died  soon  after. 

1730.  —  An  act  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  to  increase  the 
issue  of  bills  of  credit  to  seventy-five  thousand  pounds. 

It  also  provided  for  its  reissue,  so  that  this  amount  should  be  kept  in  circulation 
for  ten  years.  The  proprietaries  consented  to  this  issue  on  condition  of  receiving 
an  equivalent  for  their  loss  in  quit-rents  f^om  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money, 
and  instructed  the  governor  to  consent  to  no  more  issues.  The  dependence  of  the 
colonics  upon  foreign  trade  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  their  bills 
of  credit.  The  widow  of  Penn  having  died,  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  was 
reunited,  under  Pcnn's  will,  in  his  three  sons  (John,  Thomas,  and  Richard)  by  his 
second  wife.    The  eldest  son  had  a  double  share. 

1730.  —  The  dispute  concerning  his  salary  continued  with  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  and  the  new  governor.  Belcher. 

1730.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  pcissed  an  "act  for 
continuing  the  encouragement  for  raising  hemp,  and  imposing 
penalties  on  persons  manufacturing  unmerchantable  hemp  into 
cordage." 

A  bounty  of  three  halQ>ence  a  pound  was  granted  by  the  assembly  in  addition 
to  that  allowed  by  parliament. 

1730. — The  first  shipment  of  hemp  from  the  colonies  to  Eng- 
land was  made  this  year. 

It  consisted  of  five  thousand  pounds  raised  in  New  England,  and  three  hun- 
dred pounds  raised  in  Virginia.  Besides  these,  raw  silk,  some  iron,  copper  ore, 
and  beeswax  from  Virginia  were  the  first  instalments  of  new  products. 

1730.  —  The  French  in  Louisiana,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
friendly  Choctaws,  defeated  the  Natchez  Indians. 

The  prisoners  taken  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  and  sold  as  slaves. 
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1730.  —  Sir  Alexander  Cummino  was  sent  to  GaroIiDa  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 

He  held  sereral  councils  with  them,  and,  returning,  carried  with  him  seren  of 
their  principal  chiefs,  who  made  a  treaty  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  promising  to 
return  all  mnawaj  slaves,  and  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

1730. — BoBERT  Johnson  was  sent  as  the  first  royal  governor 
of  South  Carolina. 

He  had  been  governor  before.  He  brought  with  him  a  remission  of  the  arrears 
of  quit-rents,  and  a  present  of  munitions  of  war. 

1730. —  PuRRYSBURO,  the  first  town  on  tBe  Savannah  River, 
was  settled  by  a  company  of  Swiss  immigrants. 

1730. — Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  was  settled. 

The  settlement  was  called  Dcnyfield,  was  incorporated  under  that  name  in 
1751,  and  in  1810,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
one.  In  lSi6  the  town  received  a  city  charter.  Its  growth  is  owing  to  its  manu- 
&cturing  facilities,  being  on  the  Merrimac  River,  where  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
fifty-four  feet  in  a  mile,  giving  power  for  the  most  powerftil  machinery. 

1730.  —  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,  invented  what  is 
known  as  Hadley's  quadrant. 

Dr.  Edmund  Hadley,  of  London,  the  next  year  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  a  description  of  the  same  invention.  The  Society  voted  two  hundred 
pounds  to  Godfrey,  and  decided  that  they  were  both  entitled  to  the  merits  of  the 
invention.    Godfrey  was  a  self-instructed  mathematician. 

1730.  —  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  census  was  taken  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  population  was  found  to  be  about  eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  were  whites,  sixteen  hundred  and  fitly  colored,  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  Indians. 

1731.  —  The  House  of  Commons,  through  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  instituted  an  inquiry  *'  with  respect  to  laws  made,  manufac- 
tures set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navi- 
g^on  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  The  report  was  made 
this  year.  The  information  thus  acquired  was  very  probably  not 
wholly  correct,  the  amounts  returned  being  less,  since  the  colo- 
nists, knowing  fuU'Vell  that  the  purpose  of  gathering  it  was  to 
legislate  against  their  interests,  would  not  be  careful  to  give  the 
follest  and  most  accurate  returns. 

The  report  read  as  follows:  **In  New  England,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Bhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  the  County  of  Somerset  in  Maryland,  they  have 
fiUIen  into  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  cloth  for  the  use  of  their  own 
frmilies  only;  for  the  product  of  these  colonies  being  chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the 
estates  of  the  inhabitants  depended  whoUy  on  farming,  which  could  not  be  man- 
iged  without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep ;  and  their  wool  would  be  entirely  lost 
were  not  their  servants  employed  daring  the  winter  in  manufacturing  it  for  the 
vie  of  tfaeir  fkmilies. 
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"  Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised^  the  inhabitants  mannfeustored 
them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for  their  horses,  which 
they  found  did  more  service  than  those  they  had  from  any  part  of  Europe. 

''  However,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  America  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
people  there  to  manufacture  their  linen  cloth  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  that  which  is  exported  from  home  for  sale.  It  wer^  to  be  wished  that  some 
expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  thoughts  from  undertakings  of  this 
nature ;  so  much  the  rather  because  these  manufactures,  in  process  of  time,  may 
be  carried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be  put  to  their  progress  by 
employing  them  in  naval  stores.  Wherefore  we  take  leave  to  renew  our  repeated 
proposals,  that  reasonable  encouragement  be  given  to  the  same.  Moreover,  we 
find  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and  manufactures  set  up  there  are  detrimental 
to  the  trade,  navigation  and  manufBu^re  of  Great  Britain.  For  the  state  of  these 
plantations  varying  almost  every  year  more  orjess,  so  in  their  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  in  other  particulars,  we  thought  it  necessary  for  His  Majesty's 
service,  and  for  the  discharge  of  our  trust,  from  time  to  time  to  send  general 
queries  to  the  several  governors  in  America,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exactly 
informed  of  the  condition  of  the  plantations;  among  which  were  several  that 
related  to  their  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  we  received  the  following 
returns,  viz. : 

'*  The  Grovemor  of  New  Hampshire  in  his  answer,  said  that  there  were  no 
settled  manufactures  in  that  Province,  and  that  their  trade  principally  consisted 
in  lumber  and  fish. 

'*  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  informed  us  that  in  some  parts  of  this 
Province  the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary  coarse 
cloth  for  their  own  use,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest  part  of  the 
woolen  and  linen  clothing  worn  In  this  Province  was  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
and  sometimes  from  Ireland;  but  considering  the  excessive  price  of  labor  in  New 
England,  the  merchant  could  afford  what  was  imported  cheaper  than  what  was 
mode  in  the  country.  There  were  also  a  few  hat  makers  in  the  maritime  towns, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  that  country  was  manufactured 
among  themselves,  etc. 

**  They  had  no  manufactures  in  the  province  of  New  York  that  deserves  men- 
tioning ;  their  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  fUrs,  whale  bone,  oil,  pitch,  tar  and  pro- 
visions. No  manufactures  in  New  Jersey  that  deserve  mentioning;  their  trade 
being  chiefly  in  provisions  shipped  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  chief 
trade  of  Pennsylvania  lay  in  their  exportation  of  provisions  and  lumber;  no 
manufactures  being  established,  and  their  clothing  and  the  utensils  for  their 
houses  being  all  imported  from  Great  Britain.  By  fhrther  advices  from  ^ew 
Hampshire,  the  woolen  manufacture  appears  to  have  decreased;  the  common 
lands,  on  which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now  appropriated,  and  the  people 
almost  wholly  clothed  with  woolen  from  Great  Britain.  The  manu£urture  of  flax 
into  linens,  some  coarse  and  some  fine,  daily  increased  by  the  great  resort  of  peo- 
ple from  Ireland  thither,  who  are  skilled  in  that  business.  By  late  accounts 
from  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  the  assembly  have  voted  a  bounty  of 
thirty  shillings,  for  every  piece  of  duck  or  canvass  made  in  the  Province.  Some 
other  manufactures  are  carried  on  there,  and  brown  holland  for  women's  wear, 
which  lessens  the  importation  of  calicoes,  and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India 
goods.  They  also  make  some  small  quantities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen 
and  cotton,  for  prdinary  shirting.  By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago, 
they  make  to  the  value  of  £200  sterling  yearly.  There  are  also  several  forges 
for  making  bar  iron,  and  some  ftimaces  for  cast  iron .  or  hollow  ware,  and 
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one  slxtthig  mill  and  a  manoflutiire  for  nails.  The  Gorernor  writes  concerning 
the  woolen  mannfltctore,  that  the  country  people,  who  used  to  make  most  of  their 
clothing  oat  of  their  own  wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  thej  wear, 
but  are  mostly  clothed  witli  British  manufacture.  The  Surveyor  General  of  his 
Migestj's  woods  (Jeremiah  Dunbar)  writes  that  they  have  in  New  England  six 
fornaces  and  nineteen  forges  for  making  iron ;  and  that  in  this  Province  many 
ships  are  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in  return  for  rum,  molasses,  wines 
tnii  silks,  which  they  truck  there  by  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  hats  are 
made  in  New  England,  of  which  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  have  com- 
plained to  us  that  great  quantities  of  thdse  hats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  our  West  India  Islands.  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron  for  shipping. 
There  are  several  still-houses  and  sugar  bakeries  established  in  New  England. 

**  By  the  last  advices  from  New  York  there  are  no  manufkctories  there  that 
can  affect  Great  Britain.  There  is  yearly  imported  into  New  York  a  very  large 
qaantity  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  for  their  clothing,  which 
they  would  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for  and  would  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  for  themselves,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  receiving  from  the 
foreign  sugar  colonies  the  money,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  wool 
&c.,  vhich  they  at  present  take  in  return  for  provisions,  horses  and  lumber,  the 
prodace  of  that  province  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  ho  affirms  the  British  Colo- 
nies do  not  take  above  one  half.  But  the  company  of  hatters  of  London  have 
since  informed  us  that  hats  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities  in  this  province. 

"By  the  letters  from  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  does  not 
know  of  any  trade  in  that  Province  that  can  be  considered  injurious  to  this  King- 
dom. They  do  not  export  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures ;  all  that  they  make, 
which  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  being  for  their  own  use.  We  are  further  informed 
that  in  this  Province  they  built  many  brigantines  and  small  sloops,  which  they  sell 
to  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  informs  us,  in  answer  to  our  queries,  that 
there  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a  fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own  use ; 
but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  manufactures  there.  No  returns  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut.  But  we  find  by  some  accounts  that  the  produce  of  this 
colony  IB  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  black 
cattle,  swine,  horses,  goats  and  tobacco.  That  they  export  horses  and  lumber  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses  and  rum.  We  like- 
vise  find  that  their  manufactures  are  very  inconsidecable ;  the  people  being  gen- 
erally employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and  other  handi- 
crafts; others  in  building,  and  in  joiners*,  tailors'  and  smiths*  work,  without  which 
they  could  not  subsist.  No  report  is  made  from  Carolina,  the  Bahama,  or  the 
Bermuda  Isles. 

**  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  observable  that  there  are  more  trades 
carried  on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  dreat 
Britain,  particularly  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies ; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and  produce  being  pretty 
neariy  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commodities  of  their  own  growth 
to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  under  greater  necessity,  as 
▼ell  as  under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  themselves  at  home ;  to  which 
omj  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments,  the  little  dependence  they  have  upon 
the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the  small  restraints  they  are  under  in  any 
matters  detrimental  to  her  interests.  And  therefore  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  re- 
peat and  submit  to  the  vrisdom  of  this  Honorable  House  the  substance  of  what 
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we  formerly  proposed  in  our  report  on  tlic  silk,  linin  and  woolen  manufactures 
hereinbefore  recited,  namely  —  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these 
Colonies  proper  encouragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manufactures 
and  products  as  might  be  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
production  of  naval  stores." 

1731.  —  In  a  description  of  South  Carolina,  written  by  Peter 
Purry,  he  says :  "  Flax  and  cotton  thrive  admirably,  and  hemp 
grows  thirteen  to  fourteen  feet  high,  but  as  few  people  know 
how  to  order  it,  there  is  very  little  cultivated." 

1731,  January  8.  —  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  who  succeeded  Phil- 
lips as  printer  in  Charleston,  set  up  the  South  Carolina  OazeUe, 
the  first  paper  in  the  province. 

In  1733  he  died  of  the  epidemic  that  raged  tlicre,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lewis 
Timothy,  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  who  had  worked  for  Franklin  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

1731,  June.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  created  another 
bank  or  loan,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

A  portion  of  the  interest  paid  upon  the  loans  was  to  be  used  in  paying  a 
bounty  of  five  shillings  for  every  barrel  of  whale-oil,  a  penny  a  pound  for  bone, 
and  five  shillings  a  quintal  for  codfish  caught  by  Rhode  Island  vessels  and  brought 
to  the  colony. 

1731,  August. — The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  suspended 
the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  credit,  and  made  a  new  issue  of 
one  hundred  and  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  issue  was  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  during  the  past  four  years  of  con- 
cision ;  they  also  passed  an  act  to  confirm  defective  and  obsolete  titles. 

1731,  September  27.  —  The  WeeJdt/  Behearsal  appeared  in  Boa- 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Jeremy  Gridley,  and  was  printed  by  "J.  Draper  for  the 
author.**  Gridley  became  attorney-general,  and  died  in  1767.  On  the  21st  of 
August,  1785,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  It  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Fleet.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1741,  th«  general 
court  ordered :  "  That  the  Attorney  General  do,  as  soon  as  may  be,  file  an  Infor- 
mation against  Thomas  Fleet,  the  publisher  of  the  said  paper,  in  His  M^es^*8 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Court  of  Assize  and  General  Gaol  Delivery,  in 
order  to  his  being  prosecuted  for  his  said  oflTence,  as  law  and  Justice  requires.** 
The  offence  was  publishing  a  simple  matter  of  news,  wliich  the  Court  "termed  a 
scandalous  and  libelous  Reflection  upon  Ills  Majesty's  Administration.*'  No 
farther  proceedings  were  taken  on  the  matter.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1775,  the 
Fbst  appeared  for  the  last  time.  It  had  tried  to  be  so  neutral  in  the  rapidly  cul- 
minating dispute,  that  it  had  contained  not  a  word  concerning  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  which  had  just  taken  place. 

1731.  —  At  Belcher's  request,  the  secretary  of  state  allowed 
him  to  accept  a  grant  for  a  year. 

As  he  firmly  refhsed  to  disobey  his  instructions  concerning  the  issue  of  bills 
of  credit,  the  public  officers  and  the  soldiers  remained  unpaid  nearly  two  years. 
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1731.  —  The  French  made  a  settlement  at  Crown  Point. 

The  settlement  was  made  bj  a  party  from  Montreal,  and  was  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  Albany.  The  New  York  assembly  resolved  '*that  this  encroch- 
ment,  if  not  prevented,**  would  produce  '*  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to 
this  and  other  colonies,"  and  informed  the  other  colonies  of  it.  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  to  disturb  the  French  in  their  peaceful  possession  of  the  post. 

1731.  —  A  SPECIAL  committee  reported  to  parliament  that  the 
number  of  hats  exported  from  New  York  and  New  England 
were  estimated  at  ten  thousand  a  year.  In  Boston  there  were 
sixteen  hatters,  one  of  whom  was  said  to  commonly  finish  forty 
hats  a  week.  The  hats  were  sent  to  the  Southern  plantations, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Ireland,  and  not  a  few  to  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  complaint  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  this  year 
by  the  felt-makers  of  London.  Parliament,  therefore,  passed  the 
following  act :  — 

"No  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  or  unfinished,  shaU  bo  put  on 
board  any  ressel  in  any  |^ce  within  any  of  the  British  plantations ;  nor  be  laden 
upon  any  horse  or  other  carriago  to  the  intent  to  be  exported  from  thence  to  any 
other  plantation,  or  to  any  other  place  whatever,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the 
offender  shall  like  wise  pay  £500  for  every  such  ofitence.  Every  person  knowing 
thereof^  and  willingly  aiding  therein,  shall  forfeit  £40.  Every  officer  of  customs 
signing  any  entry  outward,  or  warrant  for  the  shipping  or  exporting  of  said  arti- 
cles, shall,  for  every  ofTence,  forfeit  £500."  By  the  same  statute  all  hat-makers 
were  obliged  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  nor  have  more  than  two 
apprentices,  while  no  negro  was  allowed  to  work  at  the  business  of  hat-making. 

1731.  —  A  SUBSCRIPTION  was  taken  np  in  Maryland  to  encour- 
age the  mannfactnre  of  linen. 

The  mayor  and  council  of  Annapolis  offered  five  pounds  as  a  reward  for  the 
finest  piece  of  linen,  grown  and  woven  in  Maryland,  which  was  presented  at  the 
next  fair  in  September ;  three  pounds  for  the  next  best,  and  forty  shillings  for  the 
tiiird  best ;  the  linen  to  remain  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.  Similar  rewards 
vere  offered  in  Baltimore.  This  year  over  sixty  wagon  loads  of  flax-seed  were 
brought  into  Baltimore  for  shipment. 

1731.  —  A  CENSUS  in  New  York  showed  the  province  contained 
50,289  persons,  of  whom  7231  were  negroes.  The  city  contained 
8632. 

1731.  —  As  late  as  this  year,  it  is  said,  there  was  not  a  potter 
or  glass-maker  in  the  province  of  South  Carolina. 

1731.  —  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  or  the  Old  State 
House,  was  begun  this  year. 

1731.  —  Edwabd  Bradley  advertised  in  the  Pennsylvania 
OcaeUe  that  he  silvered  looking-glasses,  and  sold  window-glass 
by  the  box. 

1731.  —  The  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  who  died  this  year,  left  a  spinning-school  he 
had  erected  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  pounds,  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  art  of  spinning. 
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1731.  —  BuRRiNGTON  was  appointed  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina by  Newcastle,  the  secretary  of  state. 

He  announced  a  remission  of  quit-rents,  but  rejected  with  contempt  the  protest 
of  the  assembly  reg^arding  the  extortionate  fees.  The  assembly  refused  to  pass 
any  acts  or  to  vote  a  revenue,  and  complained  to  England  of  his  '*  yiulence  and 
tyranny." 

1732.  —  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Willing,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Willing  Town,  afterwards 
changed  to  the  present  name. 

In  1832  it  received  a  city  charter.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  and  it  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures,  especially  of  steam  engines,  railway  cars,  car  springs, 
and  matches. 

1732,  February. —  A  report  was  made  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment "  that,  in  Massachusetts,  an  act  was  made  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  which  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made 
by  the  British  merchants  on  foreign  Paper  sent  thither." 

1732,  May.  —  Richard  Fry  advertised  in  Thomas  Fleet's  paper, 
the  Rehearsal,  that  he  would  furnish  blank  books  twenty  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  they  could  be  had  from  London. 

He  also  returns  thanks  to  the  public  for  following  his  directions  in  previous 
advertisements  ''  for  gathering  rags,  and  hope  they  will  continue  the  like  method, 
having  received  upwards  of  seven  thousand  weight  already.*' 

1732,  June  9.  —  A  charter  was  issued  to  twenty-one  trustees 
"  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America." 

It  conveyed  seven  undivided  eighths  of  the  territory  between  the  Savannah 
and  Altamaha  rivers,  and  westward  from  the  heads  of  these  rivers  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lord  Carteret  soon  after  conveyed  to  them  his  eighth  part  of  the  territory, 
which,  as  one  of  the  late  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  he  claimed.  These  trustees  had 
power  to  increase  their  number,  and  exclusive  right  of  legislation  for  twenty-one 
years.  Their  acts  were  not  to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  had  no 
force  until  approved  by  the  king  in  council.  A  **free  exercise  of  religion**  was 
guaranteed  to  all,  **  except  papists.**  **  All  liberties,  franchises,  and  immunities 
of  ftee  denizens  and  natural  bom  subjects,'*  were  guaranteed  to  "all  nnd  every 
the  persons  that  shall  happen  to  be  born  within  the  same  province,"  in  all  respects 
as  if  born  in  Great  Britain.  A  council  of  thirty-four  formed  the  executive.  Fif- 
teen of  these  were  nominated  in  the  charter,  the  otliers  to  be  elected  bj  the 
trustees.  They  could  grant  land  on  such  terms  as  they  saw  fit,  but  not  directly 
or  indirectly  to  any  trustee,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  acres  to  any  one 
person. 

1732,  September.  —  William  Cosby,  who  had  succeeded  to  tho 
governorship  of  New  York,  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
bis  council. 

He  wrote  the  Board  of  Trade:  "That  it  was  necessary  to  insist  on  tho 
king's  prerogative  at  a  time  when  his  authority  is  so  openly  opposed  at  Boston, 
and  proper  to  make  examples  of  men  in  order  to  deter  others  fVora  being  adro- 
cates  for  Boston  principles."    He  had  suspended  several  members  of  tho  council. 
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1732,  September  27.  —  James  Franklin  commenced  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island;  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette. 

James  Franklin  died  in  1785,  and  tho  press,  after  his  death,  was  managed  by 
his  widow,  Anne  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  daughters  as  compositors.  She 
printed  for  tlie  government  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  colony,  a  folio  volume 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  pages,  and  other  things.  Her  son  James  succeeded  to 
the  business  in  1753.  Only  twelve  issues  of  the  Gazette  are  known  to  have  been 
published.    It  was  printed  upon  a  half  sheet  of  cap  paper. 

1732,  October.  —  The  bounty  in  Rhode  Island  upon  wolves 
was  raised  to  ten  p6und8  each. 

1732,  October.  —  The  Philadelphia  libraiy  was  organized. 

It  was  the  first  subscription  library  in  the  country.  Beigamin  Franklin  was 
one  of  its  projectors.  The  subscription  was  two  pounds,  and  a  yearly  fee  of  ten 
shillings.  Franklin  was  librarian  the  second  year,  and  printed  the  catalogue  of 
the  collection. 

1732.  —  The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  petitioned  for  a  separate 
governor  from  that  for  New  York. 

Montgomery  had  died.    Their  request  was  refused. 

1732.— Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
published. 

1732.  —  Stages  were  started  to  run  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  the  journey  occupying  fourteen  days. 

1732.  —  In  De  Witt's  Farm  Map  of  New  York  city,  a  farm 
which  about  this  year  belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  is  called 
the  "  Glass  House  Farm." 

Glass  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  before  this  in  New  Yoik  city. 

1732.  —  The  import  duty  laid  upon  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  by  the  colonies  was  repealed  by  order  of  the  king. 

* 

1732.  — About  this  time  a  paper-mill  was  erected  on  Chester 
Creek,  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Writing  and  printing  paper  and  pasteboard  were  made  here.  Bank-note  paper, 
used  in  the  condnental  currency,  was  made  also  in  this  place  by  hand  process. 
The  mill  continued  in  operation  until  it  was  demolished  in  1829.  The  date  of 
the  erection  of  this  mill  is  not  certainly  known.  Hr.  Joel  Munsell,  in  his  History 
of  Paper  and  Paper- Making,  gives  1714  as  the  date  of  its  erection,  but  other 
authorities  gire  later  dates. 

1732.  —  The  Mississippi  company  abandoned  Louisiana  to  the 
French  crown. 

BieuTille  was  appointed  governor.  The  Chickasaws  began  to  be  hostile  to 
the  French,  and  attack  their  boats  upon  the  Mississippi  on  their  passage  firom 
ibove  to  New  Orleans. 

1732.  —  The  young  proprietor  of  Maryland  arrived  in  the 
proviBoe. 
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1732. — The  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  parliament  in  ex- 
planation of  the  complaints  made  by  the  British  merchants  of 
excessive  issues  of  paper  money  in  the  colonies ;  of  duties  on 
British  goods ;  discriminations  in  favor  of  colonial  ships ;  and  of 
the  extension  of  manufactures  in  America. 

The  Board  Btdd:  **That  in  Massachusetts,  the  chief  magistrate  and  erery 
other  officer  heing  wholly  dependent,  the  governors  are  tempted  to  give  up  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  interest  of  Britain.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Maryland  being  under  no  obligation  to  transmit  their  laws,  or  indeed  to  give 
any  account  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  governments  constituted 
like  these  should  be  guilty  of  many  irregularities.  Pennsylvania  had  evaded  her 
charter,  having  transmitted  since  the  year  1715  no  acts  of  assembly  for  the  royal 
revision,  except  occasionally  an  act  or  two.  Even  the  royal  governors  liad  been 
negligent  in  sending  in  the  bills  which  the  provincial  legislatures  frequently  endeav- 
ored to  enact  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  interests  of  Britain,  which  however,  had 
been  always  disapproved  when  at  length  received."  New  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  governors  of  the  colonies  to  refuse  assent  to  any  laws  tending  to  injure 
English  trade,  or  giving  merchants  in  the  colonies  advantages  over  British  mer- 
chants. An  act  was  also  passed  **  for  the  more  speedy  recovery  of  debts  in 
America,"  by  which*  depositions  were  given  the  force  of  personal  testimony,  and 
lands  and  slaves  were  made  subject,  upon  such  evidence,  to  execution,  upon  sim- 
ple contracts  as  wcU  as  upon  written  contracts. 

1732.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  voted  a  petition 
to  the  king  for  the  recall  of  the  instructions  to  the  governor. 

Their  agent  was  instructed,  if  their  petition  was  not  granted,  to  present  it  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

1733,  Januaky. —  A  colony  for  Georgia,  under  the  direction 
of  Oglethorpe,  touched  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

It  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-flve  persons  in  thirty-flve  families. 
The  recorder  and  two  bailiffs  constituted  their  town  court,  with  general  jurisdic- 
tion. ^The  Carolina  assembly  voted  a  supply  of  cattle,  rice,  and  boats.  They 
settled,  May  18,  upon  a  bluff*  in  the  Savannah  River,  called  Yamacraw,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Creek  Indians,  who  permitted  the  settlement.  Subsequently,  at 
a  councU,  the  Creeks  agreed  to  aUow  them  all  the  land  below  tide-water  between 
the  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha,  except  the  three  southern  islands  on  the  coast 
and  a  reservation  above  the  town.  The  town  was  laid  out,  a  palisade  made  on 
the  land  side,  and  a  fort  built  and  mounted  with  cannon.  Ten  acres  were  laid  out 
for  an  experimental  garden  for  vines,  mulberry-trees,  and  drugs,  and  a  store- 
house built.  The  company  had  chosen  for  their  seal  a  group  of  silk-worms  with 
the  motto,  Ndn  $ib%  sed  cUiis  (not  for  themselves,  but  for  otliers),  and  the  culture 
of  silk  was  expected  to  be  an  important  industry.  A  fresh  importation  of  immi- 
grants soon  arrived,  among  whom  were  forty  Jews,  whom  the  trustees  instructed 
Oglethorpe  to  give  no  encouragement. 

Savannah,  in  December,  1789,  was  granted  a  city  charter.  It  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  state,  has  one  of  the  best  southern  ports,  and  does  a  large  business  in 
exporting  cotton,  rice,  and  lumber.  Before  the  late  war,  steamers  ran  regularly 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
three  railroad  lines, — that  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  Central  road, 
connecting  with  all  the  roads  in  the  north  of  the  state,  and  the  Gulf  RaUroad. 
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1733,  January  23.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  suppressed 
lotteries;  in  private  hands,  which  had  recently  been  established. 

Their  reason  was,  that  by  these  "  unlawftil  games,  called  lotteries,  many  peo- 
ple hare  been  led  into  a  foolish  expense  of  money.**  A  penalty  of  fire  hundred 
poands  was  imposed  on  the  promoters,  and  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  on  those  pur- 
chasing tickets. 

1733,  Mat.— The  king  decided  against  the  petition  from  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  colonial  agents  appealed 
to  parliament. 

Parliament  was  asked  to  intercede  **  with  his  majesty  to  withdraw  the  royal 
orders,  as  contrary  to  their  charter,  and  tending  in  their  nature  to  distress,  if  not 
to  ruin  them.**  The  Commons  resolved  that  l^e  complaint  ''  was  firivolous  and 
groundless,  a  high  insult  upon  his  nugesty's  goremment,  and  tending  to  shake  off 
the  dependency  of  the  colony."  The  Board  of  Trade  suggested  to  the  governor 
(Belcher)  that  if  the  general  court  persisted  in  refusing  supplies,  parliament 
might  interfere,  and  asked  **  what  duties  may  be  laid  in  New  England  with  the 
least  burden  to  the  people.**  The  result  was  that  the  general  court  voted  the 
gnj^lies. 

1733,  August.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  created  a  fifth 
bank  or  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  interest  was  five  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  first  year  was  used  for  building 
a  pier  on  Block  Island  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries.  The  rest  of  the  interest  waf 
to  be  divided,  half  to  the  public  treasury  and  the  other  half  to  the  towns. 

1733,  November  5.  —  The  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Journal  appeared. 

It  was  founded  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  was  in  opposition  to  the  Gazette, 
which  was  in  the  interest  of  the  governor,  William  Cosby,  and  his  successor, 
lieutenant-Govemor  George  Clarke. 

1733,  November  7.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  receiving  the 
bills  of  credit  of  Rhode  Inland. 

The  councU  proposed  prohibiting  their  circulation,  but  the  house  refused  to 
concur,  but  recommended  the  merchants  to  combine  in  refusing  to  take  them. 
Sdch  a  combination  was  made,  but  soon  fell  through. 

1733,  December  3.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  empowered 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage, and  fixed  the  fee  at  three  shillings. 

Only  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Quakers  had  previously  this 
anthority.    This  privilege  had  been  accorded  the  Quakers  by  the  king. 

1733. — The  first  regularly  equipped  whaling  vessel  arrived  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  the  sloop  Pelican,  owned  by  Benjamin  Thurston.  She  brought  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  barrels  of  oil  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  bone,  upon  which 
tibe  bounty  was  paid. 
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1733. — A  COLONT  of  Swiss  settled  at  PnrryBborg,  South  Caro- 
lina, under  the  leadership  of  John  Peter  Parry,  of  Neufchatel. 

Cotton-iecd,  probatil;  from  the  LeTant,  were  pluKd  bj  them,  end  tbey  tried 
to  eatabliah  the  culture  of  silk. 

1733.  —  SoDTH  Carousa  coined  pence. 

1733.  — The  first  Freemasons'  lodge  in  the  coantry  was  organ- 
ized at  Boston,  Maesachusetts. 

1733.  — John  Habbis  obtained  from  the  proprietaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres  ot  land  on  the  lell  bank 
Susqaehanoa  Hiver,  and  purchased  five  hundred  acres 
From  the  Indians. 

land  vu  the  site  of  HarriBbiu^  the  c«{Ht*l  of  FennsjlTsniA. 
53  UuTu'a  sou  wM  gruDted  the  right  to  build  a  ferry  over  the  riTcr;  in 
tovn  wai  laid  out,  and  then  called  Lonttbonrf ;  but  in  1791  the  name 
igcd  to  its  preseut  one,  aud  in  1812  the  aeat  of  the  atate  gOTenuueut  waa 
I  there  from  Lancaster. 

1. —  Maryland  issued  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of 

county  wat  to  have  a  thonaand  pounds  to  pay  for  public  bnildinga. 
lousand  pounds  were  to  be  deroted  to  the  erection  of  a  goTemment  house. 
n  sum  to  be  paid  planters  (br  the  tobacco  they  burned,  and  the  rest  to  be 
at  four  per  cent.  Inlereat,  payable  one  third  in  ITiS,  and  the  rcit  in  1764, 
eit  forming  a  linking  Aind  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills.  They  wera 
legal  tender  for  everything  but  proprietary  and  clergy  dnea. 

1.  — The  parliament  imposed  a  duty  upon  sugar,  molasses, 
m  imported  into  the  colonies  from  the  Dutch  or  French 
Indies.  The  act  to  be  limited  to  three  years, 
ict  «aa  intended  to  force  the  colonics  to  bny  tlieir  auppUea  of  these  arUr 
I  the  British  West  India  lalands.  The  manufacture  of  rum  had  become 
rtant  industry  in  New  England.  Rhode  Island  protested  against  this  act 
ily  prejudiciid  to  her  charter,"  but  the  Commons  reflised  to  receive  the 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  was  a  money  bill.  Kew  York  petitioned  tb* 
f  Lords,  saying  that  it  was  only  in  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  that 
Kirta  there  could  be  piud  for.     The  agent  of  2few  York,  Partridge,  wrota 

0  of  Newcastle,  in  forwarding  the  petition,  tliat  "  besides  the  injury  the 
be  in  itself^  almost  tantamount  to  a  prohibition,  it  is  divcaling  the  colony 
rights  as  the  king's  naturol-bom  subjects  and  Englishmen,  in  levying 

1  upon  them  against  their  consent,  when  they  are  annexed  to  no  country 
:  Britain,  hare  no  representatives  in  Parliament,  nor  are  any  part  of  the 
ire  of  this  Kingdom."  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  expressed 
o  in  opposition  to  the  act.  A  great  deal  of  molasses  waa  imported,  but 
le  duty  was  pud. 

r. —  The  city  of  New  York  made  public  proTision  for 
relief  and  setting  on  work  of  poor,  needy  persons,  and 
igabonds,  aud  sturdy  beggars,  and  others  who  frequently 
t  great  depredations,  and  having  lived  idly  become  de- 
)d  and  thievish." 
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An  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  poor-house  on  the  common,  two 
stories  high,  and  flffy-six  feet  by  twentj-four.  It  was  famished  with  spinning 
wheels,  materials  and  tools  for  shoemaking,  flax  and  knitting  needles,  and  other 
appliances  for  the  occupation  of  its  inmates. 

1734.  —  The  first  silk  raised  in  Georgia  was  taken  to  England 
by  Mr.  Oglethorpe. 

The  culture  of  silk  was  specially  encouraged  by  the  founders  of  Qeorgia. 
Lands  were  granted  for  it,  bounties  were  offered  for  it,  and  skilled  workmen  from 
an  parts  of  Europe  sent  over.  Trees  and  silk-worm  eggs  were  liberally  provided. 
This  first  produce  amounted  to  eight  pounds.  'An  Italian  and  his  family,  the 
second  who  had  been  engaged,  was  paid  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  for  six 
years,  to  take  charge  of  the  filature.  Next  year  a  lot  was  sent  over,  from  which  a 
silk  dress  was  woven  and  presented  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  wore  it  at  the  next 
levee.  The  accounts  of  the  trustees  contain  a  charge,  dated  1738,  '*  for  making 
a  rich  brocade  and  dyeing  the  silk  from  Oeorgia  £26.*' 

1734.  —  A  PAPER  of  cotton  seed  was  sent  to  the  settlement  of 
Georgia;  and  planted. 

1734.  —  A  LETTER  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  from  Patrick  Gordon, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  mentions  the  production  of  silk  in 
that  province,  in  small  quantities,  equal  to  French  or  Italian. 

1734.  —  An  iron  furnace  was  set  up  by  Philip  Livingston,  of 
Albany,  New  York,  at  Limerock,  Connecticut. 

Castings  were  made  here  in  1736.  This  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  foundcries 
•et  up  in  this  rcgrion.  In  the  Bevolution,  the  Council  of  Safety  spent  over  a  thou- 
tand  pomids  in  fitting  up  a  fUmace  to  cast  shot  and  cannon,  and  keep  the  force 
sufficient  to  run  it  at  work. 

1734.  —  Governor  Crosby,  of  New  York,  alludes  to  the  discov- 
ery of  rich  mines  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  lead  in  New  York. 

He  says,  '*  but  as  yet  no  iron  work  is  set  up  in  this  province. " 

1734.  —  A  Catholic  church  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  and 
mass  publicly  celebrated. 

Governor  Gordon  thought  it  should  be  prohibited,  but  the  council  maintained 
the  charter  of  liberties  protected  it,  and  the  church  was  unmolested.  A  new  sect, 
called  the  Dunkers,  first  appeared  among  the  German  settlers.  Various  sects 
were  in  the  province,  but  each  supported  its  own  ceremonies  without  any  com- 
pulsory laws. 

1734,  November.  —  Gabriel  Johnston  was  sent  as  the  governor 
of  North  Carolina. 

Harrington  was  reprimanded  and  removed.  The  crown  officers  were  paid  from 
the  quit-rents,  but  as  the  legal  provision  for  their  coUection  was  left  to  the  assem- 
bly, their  amount  and  collection  was  a  constant  source  of  dispute  between  that 
body  and  those  who  were  to  receive  them. 

1734.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  levied  a  duty  of  five  per  cent 
on  the  value,  on  the  importation  of  negro  slaves. 
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d  continued  in  force  until  die  Revolntion, 

''jORD  Baltimore  petitioned  the  king  to  be  confirmed 
o  the  whole  peninsuk  betweeu  the  Cheeapeitke  and 

e  out  chieflj'  to  aettlc  the  bounda^rica  of  his  province,  and  before 
^cd  an  agTcemeiit  with  Fenn'a  heirs,  fixing  tliu  sonthcro  bonndarj 
f  a  line  drawn  due  weit  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  tbc  Chesapeake, 
lary  being  a  tangent  from  tlie  middle  point  of  thia  line  to  a  circle  ' 
B  radius  round  Newcastle.  The  southern  boundary  of  Fennsyl- 
ic  due  west  through  thii  tangent  U  a  parallel  of  latitude  fifteen 
I'hiladolphia.  A  diaputo  having  arisen,  peace  was  ordered  antil 
lurt  of  chancery  should  decide  IL  Baltimore  returning.  Ogle 
minietratioD. 

LN   "evangelical   commumty,"   from   Salzburg,  with 

era,  estHbliebed  themselves  in  Georgia,  aiid  settled 

QDah,  calliog  their  villiige  Ebeaezer. 

IRUART.  —  In  Rhode  Isknd,  a  bounty  of  one  poand 

'  bears,  and  the  same  for  wild  cats. 

bounty  on  bean  vaa  raised  to  three  pounds. 

lN  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 

iry  of  one  passed  a  few  years  before,  "  for  regulating 

the  colony." 

'he  Boston  Weekly  Post  Boy  commenced  in  Boston, 

^ts. 

ihed  by  Ellis  Huike,  the  postmaster,  who  is  supposed  to  bare  sug> 

ip  Act  of  ITG5  to  the  British  government.    It  lived  about  tirent;-flT« 

'EMBER  17.  —  John  Peter  Zenger  was  arrested  by  the 
)f  New  York  city  on  a  charge  of  libel. 

,  in  prison  nine  months  before  he  could  get  a  trial.  The  governor, 
,  issued  a  proclamation  on  November  6,  in  which  certain  number* 
■k  Wtekly  Journal  aro  said  to  contain  "  diTcrae  acandalous,  Viru- 
Seditious  reflections,  not  only  upon  the  whole  Legislature,  in  goo* 
tlie  most  considerable  Persons  in  the  most  distinguished  stations  in 
)Ut  also  upon  His  Majesty's  lawftil  and  rightful  GoTcrnment  and 
E,"  and  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  tlieir 
lOthcr  proclamation,  twenty  pounds  reward  was  offered  for  tlie 
le  "  author  of  two  late  scandalous  songs  or  Ballads,  printed  and 
is  city,  highly  deDuning  the  Administration  of  His  M^esty's  Gov- 
Froviace."  The  speciflc  libel  upon  which  Zenger  was  tried  waa 
"  the  people  of  thia  city  (New  York)  and  province  think,  as  mat- 
that  their  liberties  and  properties  are  precarious,  and  that  slavery 
ntsiled  on  them  and  their  posterity,  if  some  past  tilings  be  not 
le  trial  took  place  on  the  4th  of  August,  1735,  the  Journal  being 
he  copies  containing  Iho  libels  and  the  ballads  were  baroed  bj-  tbo 
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hungmiD.  The  corporation  of  the  city  refused  to  attend,  thongh  directed  to  do 
80,  and  the  provincial  assembly  did  the  same,  ^-'^drew  Hamilton,  the  speaker  of 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  was  brought  from  Philadelphia  to  defend  Zenger,  and 
made  a  most  effective  and  noticeable  speech.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  Zengcr  continued  the  publication  of  tlie  Journal  until  his  death  in 
1746.  His  widow  then  carried  it  on  until  his  son  succeeded  to  it,  and  managed  it 
until  1752,  when  it  died  of  inanition.  Zenger  was  a  German,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  learned  his  trade  of  printer  from 
Bradford.  He  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  is  said  to  have  imported  the  first 
spinet  into  this  country.  His  contest  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  of  great 
importance  in  strengthening  the  spirit  of  independence  which  was  then  beginning 
to  be  roused  in  the  colonies. 

1735,  January.  —  The  Moravians,  tinder  Count  Zinzendorf, 
established  a  colony  in  Georgia,  on  the  Ogeechee,  south  of 
Savannah. 

1735.  —  Christopher  Soweb  commenced  printing  in  German- 
town,  near  Philadelphia,  about  this  time,  and  this  year  began  the 
publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  in  German. 

The  quarterly  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  monthly,  and  after  1744  to  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Germaniotcn  Oazttte^  and  was  continued  by  his  son  until  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  A  complete  file  of  this  paper  is  still  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
his  descendants.  Sower  also  published  the  first  German  almanac  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  extracts  from  the  Laws  of  the  Province,  translated  into  German. 

1735.  —  The  Hope  Furnace,  on  the  Patuxet  River,  in  Rhode 
Island,  was  built  by  Samuel  Waldo. 

Cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  made  here  in  the  Revolution. 

1735.  —  Roland  Houghton,  of  Boston,  was  granted  by  the 
general  court  a  monopoly  for  his  "  new  theodolite,  to  last  seven 
years."  ' 

1735.  —  The  trustees  of  Georgia  issued  proposals  to  settlers. 

No  papists  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  settlement.  To  all  others  emigrating  at 
their  own  expense,  fifty  acres  of  land  were  given  for  each  indented  servant ;  no 
grant,  however,  to  exceed  five  hundred  acres.  Servants,  at  the  end  of  their  term, 
were  to  hare  twenty  acres.  Settlers  sent  out  by  the  trustees  were  to  have  fifty 
teres,  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of  ten  shillings.  On  failure  of  male  heirs,  all  land  to 
revert  to  the  trustees,  subject  to  a  right  of  dower.  No  land  to  be  alienated  with- 
out special  permission.  No  rum  was  allowed,  and  all  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
prohibited.  Negro  slavery  was  prohibited.  A  ftirther  grant  of  twenty-six  thou- 
stnd  pounds  from  parliament,  increased  the  means  of  the  trustees. 

1735.  —  Crosby,  the  governor  of  New  York,  having  died,  two 
claimants  arose  for  the  office. 

Van  Dam  and  George  Clarke,  |)oth  of  whom  claimed  the  office  by  virtue  of 
being  senior  councillor,  issued  orders  and  assumed  authority. 

1735.  —  Johnston,  the  governor  of  North  Carolina,  undertook 
to  collect  the  quit- rents  on  his  own  authority. 

It  was  resisted.    His  death  soon  occurred. 
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1735.  —  The  French  in  Louisiana  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  Ghickasaws  by  two  simultaneous  attacks. 

An  expedition  f^om  New  Orleans  ascended  the  Tombigbee  to  its  head,  and 
attacked  the  Chickasaw  stron^old  in  its  Ticinitr,  but  were  defeated  and  driven 
back.  Another  expedition  from  the  Illinois  attacked  a  more  northerly  fort  of  the 
Chickasaws,  and  were  also  defeated.  Its  leader,  D'Artagnette,  with  others,  was 
captured  and  burned  at  the  stake.  Bills  of  credit  were  issued  in  Louisiana,  pay- 
able in  France. 

1736.  —  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  having  been  settled  by  emigrants  from  Long  Island. 

During  the  i|ar  it  was  at  various  times  the  head-quarters  of  the  opposing 
armies.  In  1784  it  received  a  city  charter.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, the  establishments  employing  about  fifteen  hundred  hands,  and  ci^ital  of 
$1,600,000. 

1736,  June  14.  —  A  b'ne  of  stages  was  started  between  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Rhode  Island  assembly  granted  it  a  monopoly  for  seven  years. 

1736.  —  The  Warwick  charcoal  blast  furnace,  on  the  south 
branch  of  French  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  was  erected. 

This,  with  Bedding's  furnace,  on  the  same  creek,  cast  cannon  for  the  govern- 
ment  during  the  Revolution. 

1736.  —  Bells  were  cast  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  by 
Abel  Parmlee. 

He  petitioned  the  general  court  for  a  monopoly  for  twenty  years,  but  was 
refused.    His  petition  states  that  his  was  the  first  beU  foundery  in  the  colonies. 

1736.  —  William  Parks  commenced  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
the  Virginia  Chtzette,  the  first  newspaper  in  that  province. 

It  was  sometimes  printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  sometimes  on  a  whole 
one.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  governor.  Parks  continued  it  until  his 
death  in  1760.  The  next  year  it  appeared  with  the  imprint :  "  Printed  by  Wm. 
Hunter,  at  the  Post  Office,  by  whom  persons  may  be  supplied  with  this  paper. 
Advertisements  of  a  moderate  length  for  three  shillings  for  the  first  week,  and 
two  shillings  each  week  after."  At  Hunter*s  death,  in  1761,  it  was  enlarged  and 
published  by  Joseph  Royle ;  at  his  death  by  Purdie  and  Dixon  until  the  Revolu- 
tion.    During  the  Revolution  Purdie  managed  it. 

1736. —  Governor  Johnston,  of  North  Carolina,  having  died, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  Broughton,  succeeded. 

The  assembly  issued  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit.  They 
were  to  be  lent  out  at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  five-eighths  of  which  was  to  be  made 
a  sinking  fund  for  their  redemption,  two^ighths  to  be  used  to  assist  *'  poor  Prot* 
estants  *'  who  should  settle  new  townships,  &d  the  rest  for  the  management  of 
the  business. 

1736.  —  A  COMPANY  under  Oglethorpe  arrived  at  Savannah. 

It  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons,  whom  the  trustees  a^^reed 
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to  support  a  year.  A  colony  of  Highlanders  also  settled  New  Inremess,  on  the 
Altamahxu  A  new  town  called  Frederica  was  established  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Simons,  and  a  post  called  Augusta,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah,  which 
toon  became  a  flourishing  trading  station.  Posts  were  established  on  the  coast 
further  south,  as  far  as  St.  John's,  which  was  claimed  as  the  limits  of  the  charter. 

1736.  —  John  Weslet  established  a  Methodist  society  in  Sa- 
yannah,  Georgia. 

He  and  his  brother  Charles  came  out  with  Oglethorpe  in  the  second  company. 

1737,  August  1.  —  A  commission  of  twenty  persons,  five  of  the 
councils  each  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Kova  Scotia,  settled  a  dispute  concerning  boundaries  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

Both  parties  appealed,  and  the  king  in  council  decided  the  question  concern- 
ing the  boundary  of  Maine  as  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  as  tlie  commission  had, 
and  as  it  now  exists ;  the  decision  concerning  the  boundaries  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  was,  that  the  southern  line  of  New  Hampshire  should  run  due 
▼est  fh)m  a  point  three  miles  north  of  the  most  southerly  bend  of  the  Merrimac. 
This  was  more  than  New  Hampshire  asked,  and  included  lands  which  had  been 
settled  under  grants  from  Massachusetts. 

1737.  —  Glabke  was  confirmed  as  governor  of  New  York  by 
rojal  instructions,  and  called  an  assembly. 

It  made  a  new  issue  of  bills  of  credit  fbr  forty-eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  province,  the  rest  was  distributed  among 
the  counties,  and  loaned  on  mortgages  for  twelve  years  at  four  per  cent.,  in  sums 
not  larger  than  one  hundred  pounds,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five.  The  interest 
to  pay  first  for  current  expenses,  and  then  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  province. 

1737.  —  The  officers  in  North  Carolina  who,  under  the  gover- 
noi^s  orders,  distrained  for  the  quit-rents,  were  imprisoned  by 
the  assembly. 

1737. —  GrOYEBNOR  Broughton,  of  South  Carolina,  died,  and 
William  Bull,  the  president  of  the  council,  succeeded. 

1737.  —  An  act  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  passed, 
placing  a  tax  on  carriages  and  other  luxuries  for  the  support  of 
a  public  spinning-school  in  Boston,  ''  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  town." 

This  institution  had  been  founded  some  time  before.  The  public  had  become 
much  excited  concerning  the  subject.  Some  of  the  Scotch-Irish  had  settled  in 
Boston  and  established  a  linen  manufactory.  A  public  meeting  was  called  to 
establish  the  school,  and  a  handsome  brick  building  wad  erected  for  it  on  what  is 
now  Tremont  Street.  Its  front  was  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding 
s  distaff*.  When  the  school  was  opened,  the  women,  rich  and  poor,  gathered  on 
the  Common  with  their  spinning-wheels,  and  engaged  in  a  friendly  competition  of 
■kill  in  their  use.  The  school  was  continued  several  years,  and  the  result  of  turn- 
ing public  attention  in  this  direction  was  rery  marked  in  the  improvements  which 
began  about  this  time  to  be  made  in  the  processes  of  cloth-making. 
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1737.  —  Copper  coins  were  struck  in  Granby,  Connecticut, 
from  metal  obtained  from  the  mines  at  Simsbury. 

They  were  struck  by  Joseph  Higby,  and  were  knovm  as  Granby  coppers.  Tliey 
are  now  very  scarce. 

1738.  —  Chelsea,  then  called  Winnisimmet,  and  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton, was,  with  two  other  settlements,  incorporated  under  its 
present  name. 

The  reason  of  the  change  was,  that  the  people  found  it  inconvenient  to  attend 
the  town  meetings  in  Boston,  the  means  of  communication  being  by  the  ferry,  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States  having  been  started  in  1681.  Chelsea  has  a  high  repu- 
tation for  ship-building. 

1738.  —  Easton,  Penn.,  was  laid  out,  and  incorporated  in  1789. 

During  the  Revolution,  General  Washington  made  it  the  place  of  deposit  for 
British  prisoners.  It  is  a  manufacturing  depot,  the  neighboring  country  containing 
inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  and  there  are  three  blast  fhr- 
naces,  manufacturing  about  thirty  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  celebrated  for  its  anthracite  coal,  and  by  mcana 
of  railroads  has  an  unbroken  connection  witli  New  York  and  the  lakes.  It  is  also 
the  outlet  of  a  rich  agricultural  country,  and  exports  largely  flour,  com  meal,  and 
whiskey.    Lafayette  College  was  founded  hero  in  1882. 

1738,  August. — Another  bank,  or  loan  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  was  created  by  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  similar  to  those  previously  created,  with  the  exception  that  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  loans  were  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate.  In  the  pre- 
vious ones  only  the  principal  had  been  so  secured. 

1738.  —  Geobqe  Thomas  was  made  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  two  years,  Logan,  the  president  of  the  council,  had  administered  the  gov- 
ernment. 

1738.  —  A  LAW  was  passed  in  New  York  disfranchising  the 
Jews. 

1738.  —  Lewis  Morris,  the  president  of  the  council,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  New  Jersey. 

He  had  been  chief  justice  of  New  York,  and  was  removed  by  Crosby. 

1738.  —  A  J4ES8AGE  was  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  to 
demand  of  the  Spaniards  the  return  of  the  runaway  slaves  frota 
South  Carolina,  and  was  peremptorily  refused. 

All  trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America  was  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  home  government,  and  in  Spain  4tself  only  the  port  of  Cadiz  was  permitted* 
The  taxes  also  laid  on  trade  stimulated  smuggling.  To  prevent  this  the  Spaniards 
kept  fleets  along  the  coast,  which  were  frequently  injudicious  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority.  The  runaway  slaves  who  went  to  Florida  were  sheltered,  given 
lands,  and  organized  into  military  companies.  Oglethorpe  returned  again  ttiia 
year  with  a  regiment  of  'soldiers  and  a  commission  as  miUtary  commander  for 
Oeorgia  and  the  Carolinas.  **  To  give  no  offence,  but  to  repel  force  by  force,**  were 
his  instructions. 


.  *  —    1  ■  1  ■^     -    -.*_  -  z 
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1739.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  passed  a  law  to  encourage 
the  erection  of  grist-miUs. 

1739.  —  A  Gebman  newspaper  was  issued  by  Christopher 
Sower  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

1739.  —  Extracts  from  the.  diary  of  Miss  Lucas,  of  this  year 
and  1741,  speak  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  plant  cotton  seed 
saccessfully. 

Miss  Eliza  Lucas  was  the  daughter  of  the  goyemor  of  Antigua,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  was  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina.  She  afterwards 
married  Bir.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  and  became  the  mother  of  Charles 
Cotesirortili  Pincknejr.  She  had  also  experimented  successftilly  with  the  culture 
of  indigo. 

1739,  Januabt.  —  Commissioners  from  England  and  Spain 
agreed  to  settle  the  dispute  as  to  the  limits  of  Carolina  and 
^orida. 

The  negotiations  were  broken  off  before  they  were  completed. 

1739,  Mabch.  —  Joseph  Mallinson  petitioned  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  for  a  grant  of  land,  in  consideration  of  the  ad- 
Tantage  his  manufacture  of  hollow- ware,  such  as  pots,  had  been. 

He  claimed  to  be  the  ''sole  promoter"  of  casting  them  in  sand  moulds, 
''whereby  the  province  sared  annually  at  least  twenty  thousand  pounds  importa- 
tions.** His  furnace  was  in  Duzbury.  The  court  granted  him  two  hundred  acres 
of  ummproved  land. 

1739.  —  North  Carolina  had  a  population  of  ten  thousand, 
and  was  this  year  divided  into  three  counties,  and  these  into 
precincts. 

1739.  —  The  French  again  attempted  to  conquer  the  Chicka- 
saws. 

Twelve  hundred  French  soldiers,  with  twice  as  many  friendly  Indians  and 
negroes,  were  assembled  at  the  bluff  upon  the  Mississippi,  now  the  site  of  Mem- 
phis.   Their  ranks  were  so  thinned  by  disease  that  they  vrithdrew. 

1739,  August.  —  Oglethorpe  made  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  by  which  they  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  agreed  to  exclude  from  their  territory  all  but 
English  settlers. 

Oglethorpe  traveUed  through  the  woods  to  Coneta,  near  the  present  site  of 
Columbus,  on  the  Chattahoochee.  On  his  return  he  found  instructions  from 
England  to  attack  Florida. 

1739,  December.  —  Oglethorpe  captured  the  Fort  of  Picolata, 
thus  securing  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's. 

1739. — The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  established  a  loan  office 
to  loan  the  bills  of  credit. 

Its  operation  was  the  lending  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  6tate  on  real  estate 
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f  ecurity  to  donble  the  value  of  the  loan,  to  be  repaid  in  sixteen  jean  by'yearly 
instalments.  The  interest  was  four  per  cent.  The  Interest  belonged  to  the  state. 
The  instalments,  for  ten  years,  were  re-let  for  the  rest  of  the  term,  until  the  last 
six  years,  when  they  were  burned.  The  trustees  of  the  loan  office  were  selected 
ftom  Tarious  parts  of  the  state,  and  continued  fbnr  years  in  office.  The  institu- 
tion continued  in  operation  forty  years. 

1740.  —  The  Wilmington,  a  vessel  for  foreign  trade,  was  bnilt 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  by  William  Shipley,  D.  Ferris,  and 
others. 

1740.  —  A  WIND-MILL  was  removed  from  Roxbury  and  placed 
on  Fort  Hill,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1740,  August  19.  —  Circulars  were  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  all  the  colonies,  forbidding  any  further  issue  of  bills  of  credit 

1740,  September  4.  —  Royal  letters-patent  were  issued  to  five 
commissioners  from  each  of  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  settle  the  disputed  boundary  be- 
tween Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 

Any  five  of  them  were  to  form  a  quorum,  and  either  colony  might  appeal  from 
their  decision  within  three  months  after  it  was  given,  and  it  was  to  be  final  after 
being  confirmed  by  the  king.     The  colonies  were  to  equally  pay  the  expense. 

1740,  September  23.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  created 
another  bank  or  loan,  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  at  four  per 
cent,  interest. 

These  were  called  New  Tenor  bills ;  they  were  to  be  paid  in  silver  at  nine 
shillings  the  ounce,  or  gold  at  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four  pence  an 
ounce.  A  protest  was  made  against  this  issue  by  five  of  the  deputies,  and  entered 
on  the  record. 

1740.  —  A  BREWERY  was  established  by  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia, 
to  furnish  beer  for  the  troops. 

He  tried  to  stop  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  always  destroyed  it  when  he 
found  it. 

1740.  —  Christopher  Sower  established  a  type  foundery  at 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

He  cast  the  types  for  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  German,  and  afterwards  cast 

English  types.    The  tyx>e  foundery  founded  by  him  is  stiU  existing  in  the  hands 
of  his  successors. 

1740.  —  Jonas  Green,  the  son  of  T.  Green  of  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, commenced  printing  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and  was 
made  public  printer  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  currency. 

1740.  —  The  Ancram  iron-works  were  erected  by  Philip 
Livingston  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  in  New 
York. 

The  ore  was  obtained  from  Salisbury,  Connecticut. 
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1740.  —  Gun-stocks  were  made  by  Vander  Poel,  at  Beaver's 
Creek,  New  York, 

1740.  —  A  GREAT  fire  destroyed  many  houses  in  Charleston, 
Sonth  Carolina. 

The  damage  was  estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars.  The  Britiflh  govenmient 
Toted  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

1740. —  George  Whttepield  came  over  to  Georgia  and  founded 
an  orphan  bouse  near  Savannah,  for  which  he  had  collected  money 
ID  England. 

ToNroUect  farther  fUnds  he  visited  the  northern  colonies,  and  was  invited  to 
New  England,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the  ^*  great  revival,"  which  at 
this  period  excited  the  religious  world  there. 

1740.  —  South  Carolina  voted  money  for  the  attack  on 
Florida. 

Forces  were  rtused,  and  Oglethorpe  with  twelve  hundred  men  marched  to 
Florida  and  laid  siege  to  St.  Augustine,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

1740.  —  All  the  colonies  except  Geor^a  were  called  upon  to 
aid  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  furnish  their  quotas  for  an  Ameri- 
can regiment  of  thirty-six  hundred  men,  which  was  commanded 
by  Spotswood,  colonial  postmaster-general,  and  late  governor 
of  Virginia. 

Virginia  increased  the  tax  on  slaves  importe<d  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  impressed 
"the  able  bodied  persons  in  every  county  who  follow  no  lawful  calling  or  employe 
vaeotj"  for  her  quota.  Pennsylvania  fUmished  four  thousand  pounds  for  the 
king's  use,  —  the  governor,  Thomas,  to  use  it.  He,  to  raise  the  quota,  enlisted 
indented  servants,  who  obtained  their  freedom  by  entering  the  king's  service.  The 
assembly  remonstrated,  and  when  Thomas  would  not  discharge  such  from  the 
army,  they  kept  the  money  to  indemnify  the  masters. 

1740.  —  Two  banking  schemes  were  proposed  in  Massachusetts, 
and  opposed  by  Belcher  the  governor,  who  forbade  them. 

They  both  went  into  operation,  however,  and  issued  their  notes.  The  first  was 
called  the  **  silver  scheme,"  and  was  to  issue  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
poonds  in  notes,  to  be  redeemed  in  fifteen  years  in  silver ;  the  other,  known  as 
tiie  "  Land  Bank,  or  Manufkctory  Scheme,'*  was  to  issue  three  hundred  thousand 
pouids  redeemable  in  twenty  years  in  produce  and  manufactured  articles.  The 
&Bt  was  advocated  by  the  merchants  and  traders,  those  to  whom  the  chief  end 
of  a  circulation  appeared  to  be  paying  for  their  foreign  supplies ;  the  second  was 
&Tored  by  farmers  and  mechanics,  those  whose  experience  taught  them  daily  that 
Ubor  was  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  a  circulation  was  only  a  means  for  the 
ncfaange  of  its  products.  As  the  laws  authorizing  the  continuance  of  the  then 
existing  issues  of  circulating  bills  would  aU  expire  in  1741,  a  violent  contraction 
of  the  currency  was  in  operaHon  with  its  inevitable  suffering,  not  only  of  specu- 
lators and  traders,  but  of  producers  also.  The  demand,  therefore,  for  some 
Rmcdy  was  so  strong  that  Belcher,  who  opposed  both  schemes,  was  fearful  of  an 
ioenrrection  of  the  people  to  force  his  assent,  when,  suddenly,  he  was  recalled 
from  the  administration.    The  circulation  of  the  schemes  was  partly  issued,  when 
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parliament,  cztcniling  to  tlio  colonies  tlie  Bct  prohibiling  the  formadon  of  nnlneor- 
poratcd  joint-Btock  compnnicg  with  more  thMi  »\x  partnen,  tliey  were  obliged  to 
wind  up  their  aflkirs  prt^niatnrel;,  and  c»nied  great  disaster,  the  partnen  being 
held  indiridaaily  rcapuntible  for  the  notu  Issued.  Both  in  Mawachoaetta  and 
South  Carolina  this  extciuioD  of  the  act  was  loudly  complajned  of. 

-Ih  January,  a  monthly  magazine,  printed  and  edited 
DID  Franklin,  and   entitled  A  General  Magazine   and 
Chronicle  for  aB.  the  British  Plantations  in  America, 
shed  in  Philadelphia. 
cripUott  price  wu  twelre  ihillingi  a  year.     It  was   Issned  only  ttz 

r  B  aecond  monthly  maguine,  called  the  Avierican  Magaxint,  wu 

liladelphia  by  John  Welbo. 

ed  of  forty-eight  pages  8to.,  but  did  not  Rurvlvc. 

PBiL.  —  The    expedition    against    the    Spanisli  West 
:t  with  disastrous  failure. 

iw  feTer  decimated  the  troops;  after  leTCral  unsaccesstbl  attacks  on 
the  attempt,  to  capture  it  was  abandoned. 

DNE  30.  —  The  commission  decided  concerning  the  dis- 
indaries  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
.  been  occupied  with  the  cue  more  than  two  months.    Massachusctta 
m  every  portion  of  the  decision,  and  Ehode  Island  from  a  part  of  It. 

-  Behring's  second  and  great  expedition  of  discovery 
lis  year. 

-  William  Shirley  was  appointed  Belcher's  successor 
or  of  Massachusetts. 

-  To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  troops  raised  for  the  war 
n,  M as sai^hu setts  made  a  new  issue  of  bills  of  credit, 
^ccivcd  permission  to  consent  to  the  issue. 

-  Benning  Wentworth  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
e. 

native  of  the  provlDce,  and  was  the  first  independont  goremor  of  th« 

DLT.  —  Massachusetts  contributed  five  hundred  troops 

•edition  against  Cuba,  undertaken  by  the  British  fleet 

mon. 

[Ution  was  entirely  nnsncccssflil. 

-  In  New  York  city  a  great  excitement  prevailed  from 
f  a  contemplated  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 

contained  nbont  tiino  thousand  inhabiUnta,  of  whom  abont  fifteen  hnn- 
lavcB.    Like  the  alarms  so  common  in  slave  communities,  it  iraa 
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Useless,  and  upon  the  most  insufficient  eyi^ence,  and  in  a  trial  where  thej  had  no 
coansel,  eighteen  were  convicted  and  hanged,  thirteen  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
gerentj-one  transported.  The  bar  of  New  York  then  consisted  of  eight  members, 
SDd  tbey  all  took  part  in  the  trials,  and  Tied  with  each  other  in  fanning  the  base- 
lets  ezdtemcnL  It  ended  in  charging  a  non-juring  schoolmaster  with  being  a 
Cstholic  priest  in  disguise,  and  inciting  the  slaves  by  a  promise  of  absolution.  He 
was  condemned  and  executed. 

1742.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser  was 
isroed  in  Philadelphia  by  William  Bradford. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Oagette  in  New  York.  He  insti- 
tated  the  Carriers'  Address,  on  Januaiy  1, 1776.  His  journal  was  very  efficacious 
io  its  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act. 

Vti2.  —  A  COTTON-GIN,  for  separating  the  fibre  from  tRe  seed, 
was  invented  by  M.  Dubreuil  oi  Louisiana. 

If.  Dubreuil  built  on  his  plantation,  which  was  situated  on  a  portion  of  the 
present  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  first  sugar-miU  in  Louisiana.  The  cotton  fibre 
wu  separated  before  this  by  hand,  and  a  pound  a  day  was  thought  to  be  a  fair 
dsj's  work. 

1742.  —  BiCHMom),  Virginia,  was  settled. 

Sichmond  is  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
file  mouth  of  the  James  Biver.  It  has  extensive  cotton  and  tobacco  factories,  is 
also  the  centre  of  large  railroad  connections,  being  the  terminus  of  five  railroads. 
In  1779  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  state,  at  which  time  it  was  only  a  small 
Tillage.  During  the  late  war  it  was  made  the  seat  of  government  of  the  *<  Con- 
federate States." 

1742.  —  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Hassacbnsettsy  was  finished  in 
September,  and  presented  to  the  city  by  its  builder,  Pet^r  FaneniL 
The  ground  floor  was  a  market,  over  it  a  town  ball  and  other 
rooms. 

Peter  Faneuil  was  bom  in  New  RochcUe,  New  York,  in  1700,  a  descendant 
from  a  French  Huguenot  family.  He  died  at  Boston  March  8,  1748.  In  1740,  at 
t  public  meeting,  he  offered  to  erect  a  market-house  at  his  own  expense ;  but 
Aoigh  the  offer  was  accepted,  it  was  only  by  a  migority  of  seven.  The  haU  has 
been  rebuilt,  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761 ;  and  the  British  when  they  occupied 
Boston  used  it  as  a  theatre.  It  was  so  often  the  meeting-place  of  the  patriots  of 
the  Bevolution,  and  so  many  important  debates  and  imi>ortant  declarations  have 
had  birth  in  the  hall,  that  it  has  often  been  termed  '*  the  Cradle  of  American 
liberty." 

1742.  —  The  first  mill  within  the  borough  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  was  built  this  year  by  Oliver  Canby,  near  the  end  of 
Orange  Street. 

To  tiiis  mill  the  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  resorted,  and  those  firom  New 
Betsey  and  the  inlets  along  the  Delaware  brought  their  grain  in  boats. 

1742.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  three  thousand 
poonds  for  the  king's  use. 

15 
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The  Board  of  Trade  had  rejected,  after  consideration,  the  doctrine  of  the 
assembly  that  the  proprietaries  should  defend  the  proyince,  in  consideration  of  the 
quit-rents  and  other  revenue. 

1742.  —  A  Spanish  expedition  set  out  fix)m  Havana  cigainst 
Georgia  and  Carolina. 

It  was  repulsed  by  Oglethorpe  in  an  attack  on  Frederica,  and  returned  without 
effecting  anything. 

1742. — The  discontented  colonists  of  Georgia  sent  Thomas 
Stevens  to  England  with  a  petition  charging  the  trustees  with 
peculation  and  mismanagement. 

The  House  of  Commons  in  committee  of  the  whole  resolred,  "  that  the  petition 
of  Thomas  Stevens  contains  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  charges.*'  Stevens 
the  next  day  was  reprimanded,  kneeling  before  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  House 
also  resolved  that  the  importation  of  rum  '*  would  bo  an  advantage  to  tlie  colony 
of  Georgia,"  so  that  the  trustees  repealed  its  prohibition ;  the  attempt  to  aUow  the 
importation  of  ncgproes  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  majority  of  nine.  The 
discontent  in  Georgia  appears  to  have  arisen  chiefly  among  those  of  the  colonists 
who  sought  in  colonization  a  chance  to  make  money  more  by  speculation  than 
by  labor. 

1742.  —  A  LAW  was  enacted  in  Connecticut,  that  settled  min- 
isters who  should  preach,  without  special  invitation,  in  other 
parishes  than  their  own,  should  lose  all  claims  on  their  salaries, 
and  if  they  came  from  other  colonies,  should  be  arrested  as  va- 
grants and  sent  away. 

It  was  aimed  at  the  revivalists. 

1742.  —  A  German  Lutheran  church  was  founded  in  Philadel- 
phia under  the  pastorship  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenburg,  from 
Hanover,  Germany,  who  had  just  arrived. 

1742.  —  Thomas  Bladen  was  made  governor  of  Maryland. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  province,  and  had  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Baltimore* 
He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  assembly. 

•  1742.  —  The  American  Philosophical  Society  was  organized  at 
Philadelphia. 

1743.  —  At  Oxford,  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  a  charcoal 
furnace  was  erected. 

It  still  remains,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldestjn  the  Union. 

1743.  —  John  Clabee,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  made  an  or^n 
for  the  Episcopal  church  there. 

1743.  —  Christopher  Saur,  or  Sower,  —  it  is  printed  in  both 
ways  in  his  German  and  English  publications,  —  printed  the 
Bible  in  German,  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia. 

This  Bible  was  in  quarto,  and  contained  1272  pages.  <*The  price  of  our 
newly  finished  Bible,  in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be  eighteen  shillm^s  ; 
but  to  the  poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price.** 
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1743.  —  The  oppressive  duties  tipon  the  exportation  of  articles 
to  other  provinces  were  re-enacted  by  the  government  of  New 
Jersey;  and  continued  in  force  until  the  Revolution. 

1743,  August.  —  George  Clinton  succeeded  to  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York. 

He  was  an  admiral  in  the  British  nary.  The  assembly  passed  an  act  limiting 
iti  ezistence  to  seren  years,  and  voted  money  to  fortify  Albany  and  Oswego. 

1743.  — The  "  new  lights  "  in  Connecticut  began  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  allowing  Episcopdians,  and  other  '^  sober  dis- 
senters," to  erect  their  own  churches. 

The  prorisions  of  the  lav  were  declared  not  to  apply  to  Congregationalists  or 
Fresbjterians. 

1743.  —  Oglethorpe  went  to  England  to  answer  charges 
bronght  against  him. 

His  lieutenant^olonel  bronght  them,  and  on  the  trial  was  conyicted  of  fklse- 
hood,  and  deprived  of  his  commission.  Oglethorpe  did  not  again  return  to 
Georgia. 

1743.  —  The  government  of  Georgia  was  intrusted  to  a  presi- 
dent and  four  councillors. 

William  Stevens  was  made  president. 

1743,  December.  —  James  Glen  was  appointed  governor  of 
South  Carolina. 

1744,  Pebbuary  14.  —  Another  bank  or  loan  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  was  made  by  the  Rhode  Island  assembly. 

The  interest  was  to  be  four  per  cent.  A  protest  was  made  against  this  action, 
•od  entered  on  the  records. 

1744,  March  31.  —  England  declared  war  against  France. 

1744,  JuN^.  —  A  congress  was  held  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians. 

There  were  present  commissioners  ttom  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Kew  York,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  a  large  foUowing.  The  jonr- 
nal  of  the  secretary  of  the  Maryland  commissioners  is  printed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Histarieal  CoUedions.  The  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  at  this  time  was 
sppealed  to  by  the  English  subsequently,  to  vindicate  their  claims  to  the  territory 
tgainst  France.  The  Ohio  valley  was  bought  for  four  hundred  pounds,  the  colo- 
nies maintained. 

1744,  November  28.  —  A  lottery  was  authorized  by  the  Rhode 
laUnd  assembly. 

It  was  fbr  building  a  bridge  in  Providence :  five  thousand  tickets  at  three 
j^pnds  each,  and  a  thousand  prizes  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

1744,  Degehbeb  11.  —  The  appeals  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
hland  fix>m  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  had  been  referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  PlamtationSi  which  confinned  the  decision  of 
the  commissioners. 

1744.  —  Leonard  and  Daniel  Barnetz,  from  York,  Pennsjlva- 
nia,  built  a  brewery  in  Baltimore,  Marylcmd. 

1744.  —  Benjamin  Franklin  published  his  accoont  of  the  open 
stove,  or ''  newly  invented  Pennsylvania  fireplace." 

This  is  still  known  at  the  Franklin ftore.  The  pnUicationirM  illnstnited  wi& 
a  copper  plate. 

1744.  —  Thb  French,  from  Cape  Breton,  captured  Fort  Canso, 
on  the  northern  end  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Annapolis  was  twice  attacked  by  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  priyateen  from 
Louisburg  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the  fisheries,  while  the  eastern 
Indians  began  again  their  hostilities.  Shirley  proposed  to  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  strongest  fbrt  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

1745.  —  A  STEAH-ENOiNE  was  constmcted  and  used  in  the  cop- 
per mine  of  Mr.  Schuyler  in  New  Jersey. 

It  was  probably  a  Nowcomen  engine. 

1745,  March.  —  An  expedition  against  Louisburg  set  sail  from 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  the  commaud  of  William  Pepperell, 
of  Maine. 

Massachusetts  prorided  ten  vessels,  each  of  the  other  New  England  colonies 
one.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  voted  money.  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  also  furnished  men.  SaUors  to  serve  in  the  navy 
were  impressed  in  Massachusetts  and  j^ode  Island.  After  a  siege  of  seven  weeks 
Louisburg  surrendered.  William  PeppereU  was  made  a  baronet  for  his  services. 
Colonel  Gridley,  who  managed  the  batteries,  laid  out  the  intrenchments  at  Banker 
HiU. 

1745.  —  The  Indians  pushed  their  ravages  to  Saratoga  in  New 

York.  • 

Governor  Clinton  wrote  to  tiie  other  colonies  for  aid.    Massachusetts  declared 

war. 

1745.  —  Massachusetts  issned  bills  of  credit  for  between  two 
and  three  million  pounds. 

They  were  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Louisburg  expedition. 

1745.  —  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  incorporated^  and  the  Mary- 
land  Cfazette  was  published. 

1746,  April  9. — Eight  regiments  were  sent  from  England 
under  General  St  Clair,  and  orders  were  given  to  raise  an  army 
in  the  colonies  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  against  Canada. 

1746,  Mat  28.  —  A  royal  decree  was  issued  settling  the  dis- 
puted boundarpr  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  conunissioners. 
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An  appeal  had  been  Hiade  from  the  dedsion  of  the  plantation  conunittee,  the 
cue  heard  again  before  them,  and  their  decision  reaffirmed. 

1746,  June  12.  —  Thd  Rhode  Idand  Assembly  ordered  the 
purchase  and  return  of  twenty-two  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
seized  by  Rhode  Island  privateers,  and  sold  as  slaves. 

The  Spaniards  had  retaliated  by  seizing  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  one  of  the 
Tessels,  and  imprisoning  them  in  Harana. 

1746. — John  Jbboh  and  Stephen  Jerom,  Jr.,  proposed  to  set 
up  *'  evaporating  pans  "  for  making  salt  in  Connecticnt. 

1746.  —  Thb  New  York  Evening  Post  was  published  by  Henry 
De  Forrest. 

It  UTed  about  a  year  only. 

;1746. — Parliament  passed  an  act  forbidding,  under  a  penalty 
ef  fifty  pounds,  the  repairing  or  manufacturine  of  saib  in  Great 
Britain,  or  the  colonies,  with  foreign-made  sail-cToth,  or  unstamped 
sail-cloth;  while  imder  the  same  penalty  every  vessel  built  in 
either  country  was  obliged  to  have  her  first  suit  of  sails  made 
completely  of  new  sail-cloth  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 

1746.  —  A  BOLLiNG  and  slitting  mill  was  built  by  John  Taylor, 
in  Thombury  township,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

It  b  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  proyince,  and  was  in  operation  in 
1750,  irhen  parliament  called  tor  a  return  (^  such  enterprises.  It  was  returned 
1^  the  sheriff  as  the  only  one. 

1746.  —  Obders  were  sent  to  the  colonies  to  raise  troops  for  an 
attack  on  Canada. 

They  were  to  be  pud  by  the  king.  The  orders  were  subsequently  counter- 
Qunided,  but  not  before  the  leries  were  made.  Massachusetts  raised  thirty-five 
hnndred  men;  Connecticut,  a  thousand;  New  Hampshire,  five  hundred;  Bhode 
Island,  three  hundred;  New  York  voted  sixteen  hundred,  and  resorted  to  im- 
pr^sment;  New  Jersey,  five  hundred;  Maryland,  three  hundred;  Virginia,  one 
hundred;  Pennsylvania  voted  the  money  for  raising  four  hundred.  The  com- 
mand was  taken  by  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  while  William  Johnson  was 
to  lead  in  advance  a  party  of  Indians.  The  troops  collected  at  Albany,  but  the 
English  fleet  promised  to  co-operate  did  not  arrive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  colo- 
nies were  frightened  by  the  news  that  a  French  fleet  had  sailed  for  America.  To 
protect  Boston,  which  was  supposed  to  be  their  point  of  attack,  the  militia  was 
oelkctedy  and  the  fort  on  CasUe  Island  strengthened.  The  French  fleet  was,  how- 
ever, scattered  by  storms,  their  crews  decimated  by  pestilence,  and  they  returned 
to  France. 

1746.  —  La  Jonquiebe  was  appointed  governor-general  of  New 
France. 

He  succeeded  Beauhamais,  who  had  held  the  office  twenty  years.  On  the 
death  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  French  fleet,  La  Jonquiere  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  returned  to  France  with  his  ship. 
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1746. — The  Presbyterians  of  New  Jersey  commenced  a  col- 
lege at  Elizabethtown. 

In  1748  a  new  charter  was  granted  it ;  and  in  1767  it  was  moved  to  Princeton. 
Aaron  Burr  was  its  first  president,  Jonathan  Dickenson,  who  was  elected  to  that 
office  at  its  formation,  having  died  within  a  year. 

1746.  —  Governor  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina,  wrote  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  concerning  his  difficulties  with  the  assembly. 

He  said  **  he  could  not  conceive  how  government  can  be  kept  up,  as  the  officers 
were  obliged  for  subsistence  to  live  dispersed  on  small  plantations,  as  their  salaries 
had  been  eight  years  in  arrears."  The  northern  counties  had  five  members,  and 
the  more  recent  ones  only  two.  Johnson  equalized  them,  and  moved  the  seat  of 
government  to  Wilmington.  The  northern  counties  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
assembly,  or  pay  the  taxes  it  laid. 

1746.  -:-  Payetteville,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina, 
was  settled  by  Scotch  Highlanders. 

They  were  sent  over  for  having  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1746.  The 
change  in  their  condition  from  retainers  of  a  chief  to  land-owners  and  rent-payers 
induced  fUrther  emigration. 

1746.  —  Belcher,  formerly  governor  of  Massachnsetts,  was 
sent  out  as  governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Since  the  death  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  administration  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  council. 

1746.  —  By  the  death  of  John  Penn,  without  issue,  his  brother 
Thomas  succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  of  three  fourths  of  the 
province. 

The  dispute  between  the  assembly  and  the  proprietaries  continued.  The  prac- 
tice began  of  giving  secret  instructions  to  the  governor,  which  he  was  obliged  by 
his  bond  to  observe,  but  of  which  he  was  forbidden  to  inform  the  assembly. 

1747,  October  28.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  ordered 
that  the  laws  and  orders  passed  at  each  session  should  be  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  towns. 

They  had  heretofore  been  copied  in  manuscript,  and  thus  distributed. 

1747,  October.  —  Orders  were  received  from  England  to  aban- 
don the  expedition  against  Canada,  and  disband  tne  forces  col- 
lected. 

1747,  December  4.  —  Parliament  appropriated  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  repay  the  colonies  the  expenses  they  had  in- 
curred in  preparing  for  the  expedition  against  Canada. 

1747.  —  Jared  Eliot,  a  clergyman  in  Connecticut,  published 
this  year  the  first  series  of  essays  on  husbandry  ever  issued  in 
this  country. 

1747.  —  Indigo  was  exported  to  England  from  South  Carolina. 

The  next  year  a  bounty  of  six  pence  a  pound  was  ordered  for  its  cultivatioiu 
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1747.  —  La  Galissonniebb  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
New  Prance. 

1747.  —  Commodore  Knowles,  of  the  British  fleet  then  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston,  impressed  several  men  to  serve  on  his 
vessel 

The  people,  indignant,  captured  sereral  officers  who  happened  to  be  on  shore, 
and  held  them  as  hostages  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  captured  men.  Surround- 
ing the  town-house,  they  demanded  redress  from  the  general  court.  The  goremor 
ctlled  out  the  militia,  but  they  were  in  no  haste  to  obey.  He  appealed  to  Knowles, 
who  offered  to  bombard  the  town.  The  governor  had  taken  reitige  in  the  castle, 
and  it  began  to  be  questioned  whether  this  was  not  an  abdication.  The  council 
ordered  the  release  of  the  officers.  Knowles  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the 
impressed  men,  and  sailed  away. 

1747.  —  Certain  towns,  settled  under  grants  of  Massachnsetts, 
claimed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut^  and  asked  to  be 
received  within  her  jurisdiction. 

Their  request  was  granted  by  Connecticut,  though  Massachusetts  refused  to 
giro  her  consent  when  asked.  The  towns  were  Suffield,  Somers,  Enfield,  and 
Woodstock.  They  wanted  to  escf^e  the  higher  taxation  of  Massachusetts  conse- 
quent on  the  expense  of  the  recent  war. 

1747.  —  A  VOLUNTEER  military  organization  was  formed  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  money  was  raised  by  a  lottery  to  build  batteries  for 
defending  the  Delaware. 

A  rumor  liad  spread  that  French  privafeers  intended  to  attack  the  city,  and  the 
assembly  refused  to  do  anything,  being  chiefly  Quakers. 

1747.  —  Mr.  Law,  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  wore  this  year 
the  first  coat  and  stockings  made  of  silk  raised  in  the  province. 

In  1750  his  daughter  wore  the  first  silk  dress  made  from  material  produced  in 
the  country. 

1747. — Thomas  Walker,  a  land  surveyor  of  Virginia,  crossed 
the  ridge  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio.* 

He  caUed  it  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  honor  of  the  Duko  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  just  gained  Uie  victory  at  CuUoden. 

1747.  —  Ogle  was  again  made  governor  of  Maryland. 

1747.  —  The  proprietaries  of  New  Jersey  appealed  to  the  king 
against  an  act  passed  by  the  assembly. 

They  were  supported  by  the  council.  The  act  was  one  of  oblivion  and  pardon, 
on  certain  conditions,  of  settlers  about  Elizabethtown  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  who  were  known  as  squatters,  having  settled  before  New  Jersey  was  a 
separate  province  on  lands  which  they  claimed  to  have  bought  from  the  Indians, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  then  governor  of  New  York.  These  settlers  had  banded 
UygelheT  for  self-protection,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  dispossess  them.  The 
dispute  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  was  finally  referred  to  a  commission  of 
inqjadry  ordered  from  England.    The  proprietaries  had  instituted  a  suit  in  the 
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court  of  chancery  of  England,  which  remained  pending  for  over  a  hundred  yean, 
and  was  decided  in  thia  centnry,  when  the  lands  were  ordered  sold.  At  the  sale 
the  late  Charlotte  Coshman  was  present,  and  bought  large  tracts.  Upon  a  portion 
of  Uiis  land,  which  had  been  considered  almost  worthless  aa  a  sandy  barren,  there 
are  now  thriving  towns,  which,  like  Hammonton  and  Egg  Harbor,  bid  £ur  to  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  wine-making  districts  of  the  country. 

1747-8.  —  Between  the  Novembers  of  these  years  seven  bags 
of  cotton  were  shipped  from  Charleston  to  England. 

They  were  valued  at  three  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  five  pence  a  bag.  It 
does  not  appear  certain  that  they  were  entirely  the  produce  of  the  colony. 

1748,  January  4.  —  The  Independent  Advertiser  commenced  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  printed  by  Rogers  and  Fowle.  Samuel  Adams  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  liberal  party  then 
rising  into  existence.  In  1750  Rogers  retired  from  the  firm,  and  David  Fowle 
continued  it.  In  1752  he  was  arrested,  and  confined  several  days  for  refusing  to 
give  the  name  of  the  writer  of  an  article  obnoxious  to  the  government.  The 
paper  was  discontinued  before  1753. 

1748,  February  25.  —  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  accepted 
a  plan  for  funding  the  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  and  providing  a 
specie  currency  with  the  money  voted  by  parliament  to  repay 
the  expenses  of  preparing  the  expedition  against  Canada. 

The  plan  was  proposed  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  afterwards  the  governor. 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  refused  to  adopt  a  similar  plan. 

1748,  April  19.  —  An  armistice  of  four  months  was  proclaimed 
betweeu  England  and  France,  and  notice  of  it  sent  to  the  colonies^ 

1748.  —  On  the  23d  of  July  a  congress  was  held  at  Albany, 
New  York,  to  cultivate  friendship  with  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
allies^ 

From  New  York  there  were  present  George  Clinton,  the  goremor,  and  CadwaK 
lader  Golden,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Delancy  and  Archibald  Kennedy,  of  the 
New  York  council ;  tlie  governor  of  Massachusetts,  William  Shirley ;  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Andrew  Oliver,  and  John  Choate,  as  commissioners ;  and  more  In- 
dians than  had  been  seen  together  before  by  any  one. 

1748,  OcTOBEB  7. — The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

St.  Mary's  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  Florida.  Cape  Breton  and  Lonlsbnrg 
were  restored  to  the  French,  and  a  new  commission  was  i^pointed  to  settle  their 
boundaries  in  America. 

1748.  —  A  BOUNTY  of  sixpence  a  pound  was  offered  by  parlia- 
ment upon  all  indigo  raised  in  the  colonies,  and  exported  direct 
to  England. 

1748.  —  PrvTB  hundred  stand  of  arms  for  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  made  by  Hugh  Orr. 
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Tbej  were  made  in  his  shop  at  Bridgewaeter ,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  ilnt 
imuketB  made  in  this  country.  They  were  deposited  in  Castle  William,  and  car^ 
M  uraj  by  the  British. 

Hag^  OiT  was  a  Scotchman,  and  waa  deroted  to  his  adopted  country.  He  died 
in  1798,  aged  eighty-two. 

1748.  —  In  Yirginia  the  assemblj  passed  an  act  allowing  parish 
vestries  to  select  their  own  rectors. 

1748. — Jaiies  Hamilton,  a  native  of  the  province,  was  madd 
deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  lupported  the  proprietary  interests  in  opposition  to  the  assembly. 

1748.  —  A  FREE  school  and  academy  was  established  in  Phila* 
delphia. 

It  was  projected  by  Franklin,  and  became  eventually  the  unirersity  of  Penfr> 
■jlTania.  The  Fhiladelphia  Library  and  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  were  also 
eftablished. 

1748.  —  In  North  Carolina  an  act  was  passed  for  the  collection 
of  the  qnit-rents. 

1748.  —  Ths  Duke  of  Bedford  was  placed  at  the  head  of  colo- 
nial afiairs. 

1748. — YiSGiNiA  exempted  persons  engaged  in  the  iron- works 
from  taxation  for  seven  year& 

1748.  —  The  Society  Library  was  founded  in  Charleston,  South 
Csrolina. 

1748.  —  This  year  and  the  next  the  entrances  and  clearances 
of  vessels  at  Philadelphia  were  about  three  hundred  each  year. 

1748. — Thomas  Fleet  advertised  in  his  paper,  the  Boston  Even- 
ing  Posi:  **  Choice  Pennsylvania  Tobacco  paper,  and  Bulls  or  In- 
dulgancies  of  the  present  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  by  the  single  Bull, 
Qirire  or  Beam,  at  a  mi|ch  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  pur- 
chased of  the  French  or  Spanish  Priests." 

This  year  an  English  cruiser  had  captured  a  Spanish  prize,  in  the  cargo  of 
^Hikh  was  a  stock  of  Indulgences,  printed  only  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Fleet 
boa^  them  cheap,  and  used  them  to  print  ballads  upon,  the  back  of  each  Bull  be- 
Wiag  large  enough  to  contain  two  songs  like  *'  Black-Eyed  Susan."  Thomas  relates 
to  he  saw  numbers  of  them  made  this  ^lse  ofl  The  scarcity  of  paper  at  this  time  is 
•faovn  by  this  fsict,  though  now  that  its  manufkcture  was  commenced  in  America, 
it  was  not  aa  scarce  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  when  Mr.  Robert  Salton- 
ftall  was  fined  by  the  general  court  five  shillings  for  presenting  a  petition  on  so 
mill  snd  bad  a  piece  of  paper  that  the  court  felt  its  dignity  was  outraged. 

1748.  —  The  Swedish  travelleri  Eahn,  remarks  of  the  houses  in 
Kew  York:  — 

''The  walls  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  within,  and  I  did  not  anywhere  see 
btngii^,  with  which  the  people  in  this  country  seem,  in  general,  to  be  little  ao- 
fuinted.    The  walls  are  quite  corered  with  all  sorts  of  drawings  and  pictures,  in 
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small  frames.  On  each  side  of  the  chimneys  they  usually  hare  a  sort  of  alcove, 
and  the  wall  under  the  window  is  wainscoted,  with  henches  near  the  window. 
The  alcoves,  as  well  as  all  of  the  wood  work,  are  painted  with  a  hlueish-gray 
color.*'  The  houses  in  Albany  conformed  much  to  the  old  style,  but  were  very 
neat.  The  gable  ends,  facing  the  street,  were  of  brick,  while  the  walls  were  of 
wood.  This  peculiarity  he  noticed  also  in  New  Jersey.  The  roofs  in  Albany  were 
chiefly  white-pine  shingles,  the  clay  in  the  rioini^  not  being  considered  fit  for 
making  tiles,  while  the  extensive  forests  north  of  the  city  were  already  sufficiently 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles  to  make  the  town  quite  a  market  for  them. 

1749.  —  The  "  Moravian  Brethren  "  began  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica, encouraged  by  the  act  of  parliament  which  acknowledged 
them  as  belonging  to  the  Established  Church.  Their  chief  seat 
in  this  country  is  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

1749,  Mabch.  —  A  grant  was  made  in  England  to  the  *'Ohio 
Company  "  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  east 
bank  of  that  river. 

The  company  had  also  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  French  consid- 
ered this  an  encroachment,  claiming  by  the  right  of  discovery  and  occupation  aU 
the  lands  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 

1749,  April.  —  De  la  Galissonniere,  the  governor- general  of 
New  Prance,  sent  an  expedition  to  traverse  the  western  country 
from  Detroit  to  the  mountains,  and  take  possession  of  it  for 
France,  warning  English  traders  away  from  it. 

1749,  August  21.  —  The  trustees  of  the  bills  of  credit  of 
Rhode  Island  reported  to  the  assembly  that  more  than  half  a 
million  of  pounds,  of  the  issues  of  the  various  banks,  had  been 
received  by  them. 

As  ffist  as  they  were  received  they  were  burned. 

1749.  —  A  SOCIETY  was  formed  in  Boston  for  promoting  indus- 
try and  frugality. 

The  assembly  purchased  the  ''  Spinning  House  *'  in  Boston,  and  granted  four 
townships  of  land  to  the  foreign  Protestants,  and  the  use  of  the  provincial  frigate 
to  bring  them. 

1749.  —  Bounties  were  offered  by  the  trustees  of  the  settle- 
ment in  Georgia  to  every  woman  who  should  within  a  year  be- 
come skilled  in  reeling  silk ;  and  sheds  for  carrying  on  the  work 
were  built  and  supplied  with  machines. 

Fourteen  young  women  claimed  the  bounty,  and  a  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons 
raised  this  year  were  reeled  by  them  so  weU  that  the  silk  commanded  the  highest 
price  in  England. 

1749.  —  Parliament  passed  an  act  admitting  silk  free  from 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  in  order  to  encourage  its  production. 

1749.  —  The  trustees  of  Georgia  consented  that  slavery  should 
be  introduced  into  that  province. 

All  masters,  under  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  should  compel  their  negroes  "  to  at- 
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tend  at  some  time  on  the  Lord's  day  for  instruction  in  the  ChristiAn  religion.*' 
The  settlers  were  rery  strennons  for  permission  to  hold  slaves.  Those  who  op- 
posed it  were  abased  and  traducedi  and  numbers  of  them  had  been  introduced  as 
indented  serrants  for  life  or  for  a  hundred  years. 

1749.  —  Halifax  was  established  as  a  fort  and  military  colony. 

It  was  named  after  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  intended  to 
gnard  the  fisheries  and  commerce.  Ports  were  also  established  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy,  and  the  French  in  Nora  Scotia  were  obliged  to  take  an  uncondi- 
tional oath  of  allegiance. 

1749.  —  De  la  Jonquiere  entered  on  his  administration  of  New 
France  as  govemor-generaL 

The  commissioners  to  settle  the  respectire  boundaries  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish met  at  Paris,  and  troops  firom  Canada  built  the  forts  Beau  Sejour  and  Gkis- 
perean  between  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  A  new  mission 
and  fort  were  established  at  Oswegatdiie  (now  Ogdensburg),  and  the  fort  at  Niag- 
ara s^ngthened,  and  the  Indians  excited  against  the  English  claim  over  their 
lands. 

1749.  —  A  LOTTEBY  was  opened  in  New  York  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  college.  , 

It  was  called  King's  College  (now  Columbia).  La  1752  it  was  chartered  as  an 
exdosiTely  Episcopal  institution. 

1749.  —  The  Swedish  traveller,  Kalm,  speaking  of  the  James 
Biver  colony,  says :  — 

"They  make  scarce  any  manure  for  their  corn-fields,  but  when  one  piece  of 
RTonnd  has  been  exhausted  by  continual  cropping  they  clear  and  cultivate  another 
piece  of  fresh  land,  and  when  that  is  exhausted  proceed  to  a  third.  Their  cattle 
are  allowed  to  wander  through  the  woods  and  uncultivated  grounds,  where  they  are 
balf  starved,  having  long  ago  extirpated  all  the  annual  grasses  by  cropping  them 
too  eariy  in  the  spring,  before  they  had  time  to  form  their  flowers  or  to  shed  their 
seeds.**  The  foUowing  testimony  concerning  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Vir- 
ginia at  about  this  time  was  given  in  1842  by  the  Honorable  James  M.  Gramett,  of 
Virginia.  He  says,  *'  Previous  to  our  revolutionary  war,  as  I  have  been  told  by  the 
farmers  of  that  day,  no  attempts  worth  mentioning  were  made  to  collect  manure 
for  general  purposes,  all  that  was  deemed  needful  being  saved  for  the  gardens  and 
tobacco-lots,  by  summer  cowx>ens.  These  were  fiUed  with  cattle  such  as  our  mod- 
em breeders  would  hardly  recognize  as  belonging  to  the  bovine  species.  In  those 
days  they  were  so  utterly  neglected  that  it  was  quite  conmion  for  the  multitudes 
ftarred  to  death  every  winter  to  supply  hides  enough  for  shoeing  the  negroes  on 
erery  farm.  This  was  a  matter  so  generally  and  constantly  anticipated,  that  my 
ovn  grandfather,  as  I  have  heard  from  unquestionable  authority,  was  once  very 
near  turning  off  a  good  overseer  because  cattle  enough  had  not  died  on  the  farm 
«f  vhicfa  he  had  the  supervision  to  fhmish  leather  enough  for  the  above  purpose. 
When  any  cattle  were  Ikttened  for  beef,  almost  the  only  process  was  to  turn  them 
into  the  corn-fields  to  feed  themselves.    Sheep  and  hogs  were  equally  neglected." 

1750. — Lynn,  Massachusetts,  began  to  improve  in  the  manu- 
fcctnre  of  shoes. 


[ 
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It  is  said  tiiat  John  Adam  Dagyr  (a  Welshman  who  settled  there  tiiis  year] 
gained  a  reputation  for  the  superior  character  of  his  work,  and  taught  many  others 
his  methods.  So  marked  was  the  advance,  that,  in  1764,  a  Boston  correspondent 
of  the  London  Chronicle  said  that  the  shoes  for  women,  made  in  Lynn,  for  strength 
and  beauty  surpassed  those  usually  imported  from  London. 

1750.  —  The  use  of  the  Soathern  live-oak  in  ship- building  be- 
gan about  this  year^  and  its  use  added  to  the  reputation  of  Amer- 
ican-built vessels. 

1750,  Februart.  —  The  committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  assem- 
bly, appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  since  May,  1710,  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds  had  been  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  had  been  burned,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tiiousand  were  now  outstanding. 

The  amount  issued  was  estimated  in  coin  as  worth  about  thirty-six  thousand 
pounds. 

1750.  —  In  June,  a  public  filature  of  silk  was  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

*  It  was  erected  by  a  subscription,  which  Bei^amin  Franklin,  who  was  the  agent 
of  the  London  Society  of  Arts  fai  the  province,  had  set  on  foot,  and  by  which 
nearly  nine  hundred  pounds  were  raised.  In  1771  two  thousand  and  three  hundred 
pounds  of  cocoons  were  brought  to  this  institution,  and  bought  by  it  They  came 
ft>om  Pennsylyania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

1750.  —  About  this  time  a  fflass  factory  was  established  in  New 
Jersey,  known  as  Wistar's  Oms&-Works« 

It  was  in  Salem  County,  about  two  and  a  half  mUes  from  AUowaystown.  It 
employed  many  Germans,  who  settled  at  Freasburgh. 

1750.  —  Parliament  passed  an  act  admitting  bar-iron  from  the 
colonies  free  in  London,  and  pig-iron  in  the  rest  of  England,  and 
forbidding  the  erection  in  the  colonies  of  slitting,  rolling,  and 
plating  mills.    All  new  ones  were  to  be  oonsidered  nuisances. 

In  the  reports  to  parliament  it  appeared  that  Mftssachusetts  Bay  contained  two 
slitting  and  rolling  mills,  Pennsylvania  one,  and  New  Jersey  one,  not  then  in  use. 
Massachusetts  contained  one  plating  forge,  working  with  a  Hit-hammer;  Connec- 
ticut, six;  New  York,  one;  New  Jersey,  one,  not  in  use;  Pennsylvania,  one; 
Maryland,  one,  with  two  hammers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey 
had  each  one  steel  fUmace,  and  Pennsylvania  two. 

1750.  —  Hugh  Oaine  this  year  set  up  a  press  in  New  York 
city,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New  York  Mercury. 

1750.  —  The  trustees  of  the  settlement  in  Georgia  sent  over 
two  commissioners  to  encourage  the  culture  of  silk. 

The  next  year  they  erected  at  Savannah  a  public  silk-house,  or  filature,  which, 
went  into  operation  in  May.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  were 
received  there  this  year ;  two  thousand  of  which  were  sent  by  the  Germans  kt  £ben* 
ezer,  and  the  remainder  from  the  orphan  house  founded  by  Whitefleld. 
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1750. — About  this  year  a  colony  of  Qaakers  from  Ireland  set- 
tled at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  and  built  several  mills  on  Pine 
Tree  Creek. 

1750.  —  The  first  theatrical  performance  took  place  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The  ^7  was  OUrrmfi  **  Orpban.**  It  vat  an  amatomr  perfonnance  in  a  coffee- 
house by  some  70111^  En^^hoieii.  The  selectmen  passed  a  law  forbidding  drar 
msdc  performances,  which  was  in  force  for  twenty-fiye  years. 

1750.  —  The  ^veraor  of  Nova  Scotia  appealed  to  Massachu- 
setts for  aid  agamst  the  encroachments  of  thB  French. 

Fort  Lawrence  was  built  opposite  Beau  Sejonr. 

1750. — The  monopcdy  of  the  Eoyal  African  Company  having 
expired,  the  slave-trade  was  thrown  open. 

The  duties  placed  by  the  colonies  on  the  importation  of  slaires  were  considered 
impediments  to  British  commerce,  and  in  several  pases  received  the  royal  veto. 

1750. — The  slave  code  of  South  Carolina  was  revised. 

It  proTided  that  "  all  negroes,  Indians,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes  (free  Indians 
in  amity  with  this  goremment,  uid  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mestizoes  who  are  now 
free  excepted)  "  **  and  all  their  issue  and  offspring  bom  and  to  be  bom,  shall  be. 
sad  they  are  hereby  declaxed  to  be  and  remain  forever  hereafter  absolute  slaves, 
and  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  shall  be  claimed,  held,  taken, 
reputed  and  adjudged  in  law  to  be  chattels  personal."  A  white  man  might  vol- 
unteer to  bring  a  stuH  for  freedom  in  b^ialf  of  a  pers<m  claimed  to  be  a  slave,  but 
the  burden  of  proof  lay  i^^on  the  pkiiiitiff.  It  was  forbidden  that  riaves  should 
hire  their  own  time,  or  any  plantation,  own  any  boat,  raise  any  stock,  engage  in 
any  trade  on  their  own  account,  be  taug^  to  read  or  write,  or  be  dressed  in  any 
other  than  a  prescribed  cloth.  Any  constable  could  seize  a  negro  better  dressed, 
and  take  the  clothes  for  his  own  use.  Fines  were  imposed  for  the  murder  or 
mahning  of  a  slave.  In  North  Carolina,  as  in  Virginia,  no  slave  could  be  made 
free,  except  by  the  governor  and  councU  for  meritorious  service.  In  Virgii^a  it 
was  enacted  that  slaves  set  firee,  without  the  leave  of  the  govemor  and  council, 
soald  he  sold  at  aoeCion  by  the  churchwardens.  Slavery  existed  in  all  the  colo- 
Bies,  aa  did  also  the  system  of  indented  servants,  the  regulations  for  these  being 
in  some  of  the  provinces  almost  as  harsh  as  those  for  slaves. 

1750.  —  The  money  voted  by  parliament  having  arrived  in 
diver,  Massachusetts  attempted  a  specie  circulation. 

The  bills  were  redeemed  at  twenty  per  cent  discount,  and  silver  was  declared 
file  legal  tender  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  the  ounce.  Laws  were  made  pro- 
lOating  tiie  clrciUat&on  <^  biUs  of  oredH  of  other  colonies  within  her  limits.  Con- 
lecticnt  caUed  in  hers,  but  Bhode  Island  would  not 

1751.  — JaHes  Parker,  a  native  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey, 
•et  up  a  press  in  Woodbridge,  where  he  printed  the  "  Laws  of 
the  Province/'  edited  by  Judge  Nevill,  in  a  folio  volume,  ^diich 
■old  for  five  dollars. 

Jmea  Parker  also  published  a  monthly  magasine  for  about  two  years.    Ho 
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remored  his  press  in  1765  for  a  time  to  Burlington,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  printed  there  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey. 

• 

1751.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  encouragement  of  flax  and  wool  growing,  and  tiieir  man- 
ufacture into  cloth. 

1751.  —  The  Sterling  Iron- Works,  a  charcoal  blast  {hmace, 
were  erected  at  the  outlet  of  Sterling  Pond,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Warwick.  New  York. 

They  were  built  for  the  manufkcture  of  anchors,  and  named  from  General  Wil- 
liam Alexander  (Lord  Stirling),  who  owned  the  land.  They  were  very  important 
works.  The  immense  chain,  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point  during 
the  Revolution,  was  forged  here,  and  delivered  in  six  weeks,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  and  remained  during  the  war  unbroken. 
It  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons,  the  links  weighing  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  each. 

1751.  —  The  "  enumerated  articles  "  which  could  be  exported 
only  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  other  colonies,  by  the  prepayment  of 
duties,  were  as  follows :  — 

Ginger,  cotton,  dye-woods,  sugars,  tobacco,  indigo,  molasses,  fbrs,  copper  ore, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  masts,  and  spars. 

1751,  March  18.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  created  an- 
other bank  or  loan  for  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

The  interest  was  five  per  cent.  The  assembly  also  passed  an  act  that  the  bills 
were  to  be  worth  silver  at  six  shillings  nine  pence  the  ounce,  and  that  this  amount 
was  worth  sixteen  shillings  in  the  new  tenor  bills,  and  sixty-four  shillings  in 
the  old  tenor  notes.  On  these  new  bills  *' death  to  counterfeit  this  bill*'  was 
printed. 

1751,  March  18.  —  Parliament  passed  an  act  making  the 
new  year  begin  on  the  Ist  of  January,  instead  of  the  25tb  of 
March. 

The  correction  of  eleven  days  in  the  month  was  not  to  take  effect  undl  Septem- 
ber, 1752,  the  day  succeeding  the  second  of  which  was  counted  as  the  fourteenth. 

1751,  Mat  20.  —  Parliament  passed  an  act "  to  regulate  and 
restrain  paper  bills  of  credit "  in  the  New  England  colonies. 

Unless  they  were  to  be  redeemed  within  a  year,  or  in  case  of  war  or  invasion. 
Massachusetts  had  applied  for  such  a  bill. 

1751.  —  A  CONGRESS  was  held  with  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
allies  on  July  6. 

The  governor  of  New  York,  Oeorge  Clinton,  had  invited  aU  the  governors  from 
New  Hampshire  to  South  Carolina  to  be  present  at  a  congress  with  the  Six  Nations, 
and  also  to  send  proper  presents  to  the  Indians.  This  was  the  first  time  South 
Carolina  had  taken  part  in  these  congresses.  She  sent  one  commissioner,  and  a 
present  which  was  considered  too  small  to  be  effective,  and  six  Indian  delegates 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Catawbas,  who  had  been  long  enemies  of  the  Six 
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Kadoiu.  Massachusetts,  Connecticnt,  and  South  Carolina  vere  the  only  states 
▼hkh  sent  presents ;  the  assemblies  of  the  other  provinces  declined  so  doing.  The 
commissioners  from  New  York  were  Governor  Clinton,  and  from  the  council  Cad- 
▼allader  Colden,  James  Delancy,  and  Edward  Holland ;  from  Massachusetts,  Jacob 
Newdell,  Joseph  Dwight,  and  Oliver  Partridge ;  from  Connecticut,  William  Pitkin 
and  John  Chester ;  and  from  South  Carolina,  William  Bull,  Jr.  The  journal  of 
the  commissioners  frt>m  Massachusetts  is  printed  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives. 

1751.  —  Christopher  Gist  was  sent  by  the  Ohio  Company  to 
explore  their  territory. 

With  an  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  Croghan,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Miami, 
and  made  treaties  with  the  Indians. 

1751. — Henry  Parker  was  made  president  of  Georgia. 

1751.  —  The  king,  in  council,  disallowed  and  declared  void  ten 
of  the  iSfty-seven  laws  of  the  revised  Virginia  code. 

The  assemhly  addressed  the  king  on  the  suhject;  they  did  not  like  the  sugges- 
tion that  any  of  their  laws  were  suhject  to  he  made  void. 

1752.  —  The  first  house  of  any  size  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Troy,  New  York,  was  built  by  Matthias  Vanderheyden. 

The  tract  was  laid  out  and  surveyed  between  1786  and  1790.  It  was  caUed 
Tanderheyden's  Ferry  until  January  5, 1789,  when  the  name  of  Troy  was  adopted, 
at  which  time  there  were  five  stores  and  about  twelve  houses.  On  the  18th  of 
March,  1791,  it  was  made  a  town.  The  first  stalje  incorporation  was  April  2, 1801 ; 
a  second,  April  9, 1805 ;  the  city  charter  was  granted  April  12,  1816.  Its  position 
makes  it  a  great  centre  both  for  railroad,  canal,  and  steam  transportation,  and  its 
manufactories  are  extensive,  the  most  important  being  those  of  iron,  coaches, 
ears,  collars,  shirts,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  Troy  Savings  Bank,  the 
third  incorporated  in  the  state,  was  established  April  23,  1823. 

1752.  —  The  bell  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  which 
annouQced  the  independence  of  the  colonies  on  July  4, 1776,  was 
imported  from  England,  and,  owing  to  its  bein^  cracked  by  a 
stroke  of  the  clapper,  was  recast  in  Philadelphia  by  Isaac  Norris. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  Mk  Norris  that  the  inscription,  *'  Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  aU  the  land,  unto  aU  the  inhabitants  thereof  (Leviticus  xxv.  10),  was 
engraved  on  it.  In  1776,  while  the  British  held  Philadelphia,  the  bell  was  taken 
to  Lancaster.  After  its  return  it  was  used  as  the  state-house  beU  until  1828 ;  since 
vfaen  it  has  been  used  only  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

1752.  —  The  first  use  of  granite  for  building  purposes  was  in 
the  erection  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  furnished  by  John  Hayward  of  Braintree. 

1752. — About  this  year  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  in 
small  4to,  was  printed  in  Boston. 

This  edition  was  printed  by  Kneeland  and  Green.  Kneeland  was  the  publisher 
cf  the  JVeir  England  Journal^  the  fourth  paper  in  the  colony,  and  Green  was  the 
•on  of  Timothy  Green,  the  second  printer  of  Connecticut.  The  edition  was  made 
for  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Boston,  a  bookseller,  and  the  builder  of  the  first  paper- 
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mill  in  New  England.  As  the  English  unirersities  ergojed  Uie  monopoly  in  Eng- 
land of  printing  the  Bible,  and  the  privilege  was  supposed  to  extend  to  ^e  colo- 
nies, this  edition  had  to  be  surreptitiously  issued,  and  was  made  a  copy  of  an 
English  print,  bearing  the  title  of  the  copy  which  served  as  its  model,  viz. :  "Lon- 
don :  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  tlie  King's  Most  Excellent  Mi^os^.** 
The  edition  consisted  of  only  seven  or  eight  hundred  copies,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  issued  caused  it  to  excite  no  attention.  Thomas,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Printing^  who  was  an  apprentice  in  Boston  a  few  years  after- 
wards, heard  the  compositors  who  did  the  work  speak  of  it,  and  the  circumstances 
were  related  by  Qovemor  Hancock,  who  was  a  relative  of  Henchman,  and  owned 
a  copy  of  it.  A  duodecimo  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  soon  after  issued  in 
the  same  way  by  Rogers  and  Fowle  of  Boston. 

1752.  —  The  Marquis  Du  Quesno  succeeded  as  the  governor- 
general  of  New  France. 

He  sought  to  induce  the  Indians  to  disregard  their  treaties  with  the  English, 
and  surrender  the  traders  of  that  nation  as  interlopers.  The  Indian  vUlage  Plqua, 
on  the  Miami,  refhsing  to  do  this,  was  burned,  the  traders  seized,  and  their  stocks 
confiscated. 

1752,  June.  — The  trustees  of  Georgia  surrendered  their  rights 
under  charter  to  the  crown. 

They  had  had  grants  from  parliament  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  had  been  contrib- 
uted by  private  persons  to  aid  the  settlement.  There  were  in  the  province  about 
seventeen  hundred  white  and  four  hundred  negro  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  three 
small  towns  and  on  scattered  plantations.  The  exports  for  the  three  preceding 
years  had  amounted  to  not  quite  thirteen  ^ousand  pounds.  Soon  after  the  sur- 
render the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester,  in  South  Carolina,  which  had  been  settled 
from  New  England,  and  who  had  carried  their  church  organization  with  them,  re- 
moved in  a  body,  and  settled  on  the  river  midway  between  the  Savannah  and  Al- 
tamaha. 

1752,  September.  —  The  first  theatrical  performance  by  profes- 
sionals in  the  country  was  held  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

The  play  was  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,**  performed  by  a  company  from  Lon- 
don, under  the  direction  of  William  and  Lewis  I^allam*  A  part  of  the  company 
eeems  to  have  performed  before  at  Annapolis,  representing  the  ''Beau's  Strmta- 
gem.*'  The  company  was  ambulatory,  and  travelled  through  the  provincef* 
avoiding  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  law  was  against  them.  In 
1758  theatres  were  opened  in  New  Yoric  and  Annapolis,  Maryland;  in  Albaoj,  in 
1769;  Baltimore,  in  1773;  Charleston>  South  Carolina,  in  1774;  Newbem,  N<mh 
Carolina,  in  1788,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1792. 

1752.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  December, 
granted  Isaac  G.  Winslow  and  others  the  sole  privilege  to  make 
glass  in  the  proyince. 

1752.  —  Lieutenant- Go VERNOB  Robert  Dinwiddib,  of  Virginia, 
who  entered  on  the  office  this  year,  commended  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  the  formation  of  two  great  political  divisions  in  the 
country. 
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They  were  to  be  a  northern  and  a  sonthem  one ;  and  with  it  he  proposed  a 
idkeme  for  forming  an  alliance  with  all  the  Indians. 

1752.  —  Archibald  Kennedy,  the  receiver-general  of  New 
York,  published  in  London  a  pamphlet  advocating  a  plan  of 
union  of  the  colonies. 

He  adrocatod  a  yearly  meeting  of  commissioners  fW>m  the  various  colonies  at 
Hew  York  or  Albany,  to  arrange  the  quotas  and  apportionatc  the  expense,  and 
provide  for  the  joint  payments  for  the  importation  of  emigrants.  He  says, 
"From  upwards  of  forty  years*  obserrations  upon  tlie  conduct  of  our  colonial 
iMemblics,  and  the  little  regard  paid  by  them  to  instructions,  if  it  is  left  alto- 
gether with  them  the  whole  will  end  in  altercation  and  words.** 

1752. — Tee  Ohio  Company  built  a  fort  at  Redstone  (now 
Brownsville),  on  the  Monongahela. 

The  Indians  who  had  migrated  to  that  region  ftom  the  Susquehanna  were  dis- 
contented and  alarmed  at  seeing  this  region  occupied  by  the  English. 

1753,  January  3.  —  The  Boston  Oazette,  or  Weekly  Advertiser, 
appeared  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  printed  by  Samuel  Kneeland.  It  was  discontinued  in  March,  1755,  in 
consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the  prorincial  stamp  act 

1753.  —  The  anniversary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industry  and  Frugality  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

A  gatlicring  of  three  hundred  young  women,  each  with  a  spinning-wheel,  at 
work,  was  arranged  on  the  Common,  in  three  rows.  The  weavers  also  assembled, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  with  one  of  the  number  carried  upon 
i  platform,  at  work  with  her  loom. 

1753.  —  The  tax  on  carriages  was  renewed  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  support  of  spinning-schools,  and  each  town  was  allowed  to 
send  one  person,  at  least,  to  be  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  art. 

1753.  —  A  LOTTERY  was  organized  in  Baltimore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  public  whari. 

1753.  —  In  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  Franklin  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  invention  of  the  lightning-rod. 

1763.  —  An  expedition  from  Montreal  built  a  fort  at  Presque 
lale,  now  Erie,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

Thej  aiterwards  buUt  forts  at  La  Boeuf  and  Venango. 

1753. — The  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  the  king : 

"  As  the  French  had  not  the  least  pretence  of  right  to  the  territory  on  the 
Ohio,  an  important  river  rising  in  Pennsylyania  and  running  through  Virginia, 
it  iras  a  matter  of  wonder  what  such  a  strange  expedition  in  time  of  peace  could 
OMan,  unless  to  complete  the  object  so  long  In  view,  of  conjoining  the  St.  Law- 
raua  with  the  Missisaippi."  The  English  government  had  at  last  become  aware 
ttiat  the  French  had  long  designed  a  vast  empire  in  America.  Lord  Holdemess, 
vho  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  the  gov- 
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ernors  of  FennsylranU  and  Virginia  that  "whenerer  the  French  were  found 
within  the  undoubted  limits  of  their  provinces,**  force  should  be  used  to  repel 
force. 

1753,  September.  —  Dinwiddle  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
on  the  Monongahela,  and  purchased  the  right  from  them  to  erect 
a  fort  at  its  juncture  with  the  Alleghany. 

He  sent  George  Washington,  then  a  surveyor,  vrith  a  message  to  the  French 
fort  at  La  Bceuf,  asking  explanations  of  their  encroachments,  and  the  release  and 
indemnification  of  the  captured  traders.  Washington,  with  Gist,  delivered  his 
message,  and  was  politely  received,  the  commander,  St.  Pierre,  promising  to 
transmit  the  message  to  his  superiors  in  Canada.  In  his  conversation  with  tlie 
French  officers,  Washing^n  found  that  they  Imd  no  intention  of  giving  np  their 
occupation  of  the  territory. 

* 

1753. —  DiNWiDDiB  sent  an  expedition  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela. 

It  was  not  known  whether  it  was  witliin  the  limits  of  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania. 

1753.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  sent  Peyton  Randolph  as 
their  agent  to  England  to  qomplain  of  a  fee  recently  imposed  on 
the  patents  for  lands. 

They  did  not  recognize  the  governor's  apprehensions  of  the  French  encroacli- 
ments,  and  took  no  notice  of  his  request  for  money  to  resist  them.  The  fee,  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  usual  in  other  colonies,  had  been  recently  introduced 
into  Virginia,  and  its  payment  was  there  reg^arded  as  a  betrayal  of  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

1753.  —  Sir  Danvers  Osborne  was  sent  as  governor  of  New 
York. 

He  committed  suicide  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  James  Dclancey,  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor, succeeded. 

1753.  —  The  Athensdum  Library  was  founded  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

1754,  January.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  voted  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers. 

Washington  had  returned  f^om  his  mission.  Dinwiddle  asked  the  nciglibor- 
ing  colonies  for  aid.  Pennsylvania  offered  aid  in  nn  issue  of  bills  of  credit, 
which  the  governor  could  not  agree  to  on  account  of  his  instructions.  Maryland 
gave  no  aid,  the  assembly  being  engaged  with  Governor  Horatio  Sharpc  in  a 
dispute  concerning  supplies.  North  Carolina  made  an  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  and 
voted  four  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

1754,  April.  —  The  French,  under  Contrecoeur,  drove  away 
Dinwiddle's  soldiers,  who  were  building  a  fort  at  the  head  of 
the  Ohio,  and  commenced  themselves  a  fort  there,  which  they 
called  Du  Quesne. 

A  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  firom  Virginia,  with  others  fVom  New  Yoric 
and  South  Carolina,  had  been  sent  under  Fryo  as  colonel  and  Washington  as 
Ueutenant-coloneL    Hearing  this,  tlie  advance-guard,  under  Washington,  pushed 
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forward,  and  at  Great  Meadows  met  and  defeated  an  adrance-gaard  of  the  French 
under  Jnmonville.  Fiye  having  died,  Washington  took  command,  and  erected 
Port  Necessity  at  Great  Meadows.  A  superior  force,  under  M.  de  Villier,  forced 
him  to  retire  from  the  fort  to  Miil*8  Creek,  where  he  built  Fort  Cumberland. 

1754.  —  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Boston,  Massachnsotts,  made  an 
orgau  for  the  use  of  a  church. 

1754.  —  Lord  Holdernbss  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the 
governors,  appointing  a  convention  at  Albany  of  delegates 
chosen  by  their  assemblies. 

The  purpose  of  the  congress  was  to  prepare  for  resistance  to  the  aggressions 
of  France  hj  renewing  the  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations.    This  was  the  second  call 
for  a  congress  based  on  the  principle  of  representation,  or  for  a  body  composed 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  assemblies.    New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
the  four  colonies  of  New  England,  appointed  delegates.    While  the  treaty  with 
the  Indians  was  making,  the  congress  resolved  to  consider  whether  the  union  of 
the  colonics  for  mutaal  defence  was  not  desirable.    Franklin  presented  a  plan  he 
had  prepare^.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  it,  and  brought  in,  four 
days  afterwards,  a  pi^r  they  called  '^ Short  hints'*  for  a  union,  which  was 
accepted  after  debate,  and  it  was  ordered  that  tlie  commissioners  lay  it  before 
their  constituents,  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  colonies  not  represented  in  the  con- 
gress, and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  England.    The  congress  a4)oumed  on  the  llth 
of  July.    The  plan  was  rejected  by  the  assemblies  of  the  colonics,  and  a  copy 
liaving  been  sent  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  it  was  laid  before  the  king.    No  action 
was  taken  on  it  by  the  Privy  CounciL    In  1789  an  article  was  printed  in  the 
Amtriean  Musevm,  vol.  5,  entitled  Reasons  and  Motives  on  which  the  Plan  of 
Union  WIS  formed^  written  by  Franklin,  which  ends  with  this  note,  omitted  in 
Sparks's  edition  of  Franklin's  works,  but  evidently  written  by  Franklin  himself. 
"  On  reflection  it  now  seems  probable  that  if  the  foregoing  plan,  or  something 
like  it,  had  been  adopted  and  carried  into  execution,  the  subsequent  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  might  not  so  soon  have  happened,  nor  the 
laitchief  suflfered  on  both  sides  have  occurred,  perhf^s  during  another  century. 
For  the  colonies,  if  so  united,  would  have  really  been,  as  they  then  thought 
themselves,  sufllcient  for  their  own  defence ;  and,  being  trusted  with  it,  as  by  the 
plan,  an  army  from  Britain,  for  that  purpose,  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
The  pretences  for  framing  the  Stamp  Act  would  then  not  have  existed,  nor  the 
other  projects  for  drawing  a  revenue  firom  America  to  Britain  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, which  were  the   cause  of  the  breach,  and  attended  with  such  terrible 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure ;  so  that  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  might 
still  have  remained  in  peace  and  union.     But  the  fate  of  this  plan  was  singular. 
After  many  days'  thorough  discussion  of  all  its  parts  in  congress,  it  was  unani- 
Bioosly  agreed  to,  and  copies  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  assembly  of  each  province 
fax  coQcarrence,  and  one  to  the  ministry  in  England  for  the  approbation  of  the 
crown.    The  crown  disapproved  it,  as  having  too  much  weight  in  the  democratio 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  every  assembly  as  having  allowed  too  much  to  pre- 
rogative; 80  it  was  totally  lost*'     **The  Journal  of  the  Proceedings"  of  this 
Congieaa  has  been  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives^  and  in  the  Massachusetts 
BistorUal  Socie^^s  CoUeetions. 

1754.  —  The  Society  Library  was  founded  in  New  York. 
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1754.  — The  lead  mines  on  New  River,  in  Wythe  county, 
Virginia,  were  opened. 

Thoso  mines  are  still  in  operation.     ■ 

1754.  —  The  Massachusetts  assembly  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  sheep,  and  the  killing  them  under  two  years  of  age  for 
food,  except  for  the  use  of  the  owner's  family. 

1754.  -7-  Chables  Carroll  erected  "  at  the  Mount,"  in  Balti- 
more, some  brick  buildings  from  material  imported  ibr  the  pur- 
pose. 

1754.  —  The  South  Carolina  assembly  procured  and  distributed 
to  the  planters  indigo  seed  from  Guatemala. 

The  native  plant  was  found  the  best,  and  the  culture  commenced  with  spirit. 
Bamsey  says :  '<  It  proved  more  really  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  or  Peru  are,  or  ever  have  been,  either  to  Old  or  New  Spain." 

1754.  —  The  exports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  included 
about  five  thousand  tanned  hides,  over  a  thousand  in  the  hair, 
and  nearly  nine  hundred  hogsheads  of  deer  skins. 

The  year  before  North  Carolina  exported  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
tanned  leather,  and  thirty  thousand  deer-skins ;  and  Georgia,  two  years  before, 
exported  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  deer-skins  and  fifty  thousand 
of  leather. 

1754.  —  Maryland  voted  six  thousand  pounds,  and  New  York 
five  thousand,  in  aid  of  Virginia, 

England  sent  ten  thousand  pounds.  Dinwiddle  having  divided  tiie  Virginia 
regiment  into  companies,  Washington  left  the  service.  A  commission  was  received 
from  England  giving  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  to  be  used  against  the 
French  to  Oovemor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland. 

1754.  — Under  a  form  of  government,  matured  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  authorized  by  the  king,  the  first  representative 
assembly  in  Georgia  was  called  this  year  by  the  governor. 

It  was  composed  of  nineteen  delegates  fW)m  three  districts,  and  had  powers 
similar  to  other  assemblies  in  the  colonies.  John  Reynolds  was  commissioned  as 
governor,  and,  with  the  council,  established  a  general  court,  with  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  matters  and  civil  cases  above  forty  shillings,  with  appeal  to  the  gover- 
nor and  council,  and  finally  to  the  king  in  council.  OfiTences  by  slaves  were  to  be 
tried  by  a  single  justice  without  a  jury. 

1755,  January  1.  —  The  OonnecHcut  Gazette,  the  first  news* 
paper  in  Connecticut,  was  issued  by  James  Parker  &  Co.,  at 
New  Haven. 

1755,  January.  — The  assembly  of  Georgia  met. 

The  deputies  had  to  own  five  hundred  acres  to  be  qualified,  and  voters  had 
to  have  fifty.  This  right  was  soon  given  to  owners  of  town  lots.  Twelve  acta 
were  passed,  three  of  which  were  against  five  members  who  were  expeUed.  The 
militia  was  organized,  roads  laid  out,  fences  regulated,  a  market  organized  at 
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SaTannah,  and  a  lighfrhonse  at  Tjbee  Island ;  slaves  regulated,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est ascertained,  appropriations  made  for  the  government,  and  an  issue  of  three 
thoasand  pounda  of  bills  of  credit  ordered.  The  Board  of  Trade  disallowed  this 
last  act    Money  was  lodged  to  pay  the  sight-bUls  for  small  amounts  drawn  on  the 

tnstees,  which  had  up  to  this  time  performed  the  fUnction  of  a  circulation  in 
Georgia. 

1755,  Apbil  7.  —  The  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Gentteman- 
was  published  in  Boston,  Massachnsetts. 

It  was  established  by  Edes  and  Gill,  and  was  the  organ  of  the  advanced  revolu- 
tionary party.  In  1775  it  was  temporarily  moved  to  Watertown  while  the  British 
hsld  Boston.  After  1794  it  was  published  by  Benjamin  Edes  alone,  and  in  1798 
he  issued  his  fkrewell  address.  The  paper  had  lost  its  influence  and  circulation, 
and  fire  years  afterwards  he  died. 

1755,  April.  —  Braddock  met  the  colonial  governors  at  Alex- 
andria, and  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  settled  upon. 

He  was  in  person  to  lead  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Shirley, 
vith  another  force,  was  to  march  against  Niagara.  Johnson  was  to  capture  Crown 
Point,  and  a  fourth  expedition  was  to  expel  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  In 
Kassacliusetts  the  exportation  of  provisions,  except  to  other  British  provinces, 
was  forbidden,  and  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  borrow  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
fat  two  years,  pledging  the  taxes.  An  excise  tax  was  laid  on  liquor,  against 
vfaieh  some  of  the  towns  appealed,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  sustained.  New 
Bampshire,  Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  issued  bills  of  credit,  and  raised  men. 
Kev  York  voted  a^  issue  of  ibrty-five  thousand  pounds  and  eight  hundred  men. 
Kev  Jersey  issued  seventy  thousand  pounds  and  five  hundred  men.  In  Pennsyl- 
▼loia,  Bobcrt  H.  Morris,  to  whom  Hamilton  had  resigned  the  office  of  deputy- 
governor,  would  not  consent  to  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  unless  ,the  excise  tax 
vas  limited  to  five  years  for  its  redemption.  The  assembly  wanted  it  to  be  for 
twelve  years,  since  they  had  the  control  of  the  money  thus  raised.  The  dispute 
eondnned,  until  the  assembly,  without  consulting  the  governor,  issued  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  appropriating  one  third  to  Braddock's  expedition  and  two  thirds 
to  that  against  Crown  Point.  Maryland  voted  an  issue  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  redeemed  in  the  fines  and  forfeitures.  As  these  were  claimed  by  the  proprie- 
tuies,  the  council  refused,  and  the  appropriation  went  by  defkult.  In  Virginia, 
the  assembly  voted  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit;  the  first  issue  in 
ttie  province.  North  Carolina  voted  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  new  governor, 
Arthur  Dobbs,  soon  was  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  assembly.  South  Carolina 
propoeed  aid,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  dispute  between  the  governor  and  council 
sfid  the  assembly  aa  to  the  method  of  raising  it.  No  aid  wajs  expected  from 
Georgia. 

1755,  May.  —  Governor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Penn,  speaks  of  a  fire-engine  the  Schnylers  had  erected 
ftt  their  mine  in  New  Jersey,  and  suggests  snob  an  engine  would 
be  of  advantage  to  a  copper  mine  in  which  Penn  was  interested. 

1755.  —  The  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Spain,  drove  many 
to  seek  refuee  in  this  country,  and  among  them  many  Hebrews, 
who  settled  in  Bhode  Island. 

Some  of  them  were  subsequently  naturalized,  and  others  were  refused  on 
petitioning  for  the  same  privilege.    A  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  New  England 
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this  year  is  8iipi>08ed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  same  concussion  that  almost 
ruined  Lisbon. 

1755.  —  Sib  Thomas  Robinson,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
oversight  of  the  colonies,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
of  the  war. 

The  colonial  troops  were  made  subject  to  rules  and  discipline  of  the  regulars 
when  serving  with  them,  and  the  assemblies  were  required  to  furnish  quarters 
and  supplies  for  them.  General  Braddock,  with  his  regiments,  was  sent  as  com* 
mander  to  the  Chesapeake.  Two  regiments,  to  be  paid  by  the  crown,  were 
ordered  raised  in  New  England,  and  the  other  colonies  were  called  upon  for 
their  quotas.  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Quakers  had  scruples  concerning  war,  was 
to  raise  three  thousand  men,  enlisted  by  authority  of  the  crown. 

1755.  —  Mrs.  Pinckney  took  enough  silk  with  her  to  England, 
raised  by  herself  in  South  Carolina,  to  make  three  silk  dresses. 

As  Miss  Lucas,  Mrs.  Pinckney  has  been  mentioned  for  her  efforts  at  the  culture 
of  indigo  and  cotton.  One  of  the  dresses  made  from  this  silk  was  presented  to  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  another  was  given  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the 
third.  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1809,  says,  "in  the  possession  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Horry, 
Is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  firmness,  and  strength.*' 

1755.  —  James  Davis  set  up  a  press  in  Newborn,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  this  year,  in  December,  commenced  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette. 

He  was  appointed  postmaster  by  Franklin  and  Hunter,  and  in  1773  published 
an  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province.  The  Gaxette  was  printed  about  six  years, 
and  then  discontinued.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1768,  it  was  revived,  and  continued 
until  after  the  war  began. 

1755.  —  The  mail  was  this  year,  in  New  York,  despatched 
once  a  week,  instead  of  once  in  two  weeks,  as  heretofore. 

1755.  —  At  this  time  Detroit  occupied  about  three  acres, 
which  were  surrounded  by  pickets  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet  high.  They  were  pierced  by  four  gates,  defended  by 
block-houses  and  four  guns.  The  houses,  about  eighty  to  one 
hundred  in  number,  were  built  of  logs,  and  divided  by  alleys  ten 
to  sixteen  feet  wide.  The  population  amounted  to  about  three 
or  four  hundred. 

1755.  —  The  neutral  French  in  Acadie,  on  a  suspicion  that 
they  afforded  aid  to  their  compatriots,  were  carried  away  from 
their  homes  and  distributed  throughout  the  colonies. 

An  expedition  for  the  purpose  was  arranged  with  the  English  fleet  under 
Boscawen,  and  did  the  work  in  the  most  atrociously  cruel  way.  The  people  were 
scattered  all  through  the  colonies,  and  had  frequently  to  be  supported  at  the 
pubUc  expense. 

1755.  —  A  French  fleet  sailed  from  Brest  with  four  thousand 
troops,  under  Dieskau,  for  America. 
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An  English  fleet  was  sent,  under  Boscawen,  to  intercept  them  oft  Newfound- 
land. Most  of  the  French  ships  escaped,  and  a  thousand  men  were  landed  at 
LoulBburg. 

1755. — The  French  ambassador  was  recalled  from  London, 
md  the  English  government  issued  letters  of  marque. 

Though  no  war  liad  yet  been  declared,  both  parties  had  commenced  hostUities. 

1755,  June.  —  An  expedition  from  Boston,  under  the  command 
of  John  WinsloW|  proceeded  against  the  forts  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

The  expedition  was  easily  successfhL 

1755,  July  9.  —  Braddock's  expedition  was  defeated  when 
within  five  miles  of  Port  Du  Quesne,  and  forced  to  retreat. 

Washing^n,  who  had  accepted  Braddock's  invitation  to  accompany  him  as 
tid-de-camp,  conducted  the  retreat,  Braddock  being  killed. 

1755.  —  The  expedition  against  Niagara  reached  Oswego,  and 
bnilt  two  forts,  constructed  boats,  and  made  other  preparations 
for  attacking  Niagara,  but  returned,  putting  off  the  expedition 
QDtil  the  next  season. 

A  garrison  was  left  at  Oswego. 

1755.  —  The  Crown  Point  expedition  built  Fort  Lyman,  called 
afterwards  Fort  Edward,  at  the  head  of  boat  navieation  on  the 
Hndson,  and  advanced  to  Lake  Georee,  where  the  battle  of 
Lake  George  was  fought,  and  the  French  driven  to  Crown  Point. 

General  Johnson,  in  command  of  the  colonial  forces,  was  wounded,  and  Gen- 
eral Lyman,  of  Connecticut,  conducted  the  operations.  Johnson  was  knighted. 
The  French  general  Dieskau  was  mortally  wounded. 

1755.  —  Fort  William  Henbt  was  built  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George. 

The  French  built  a  fort  at  Ticonderoga. 

1755,  —  The  defeat  of  Braddock  having  left  the  frontiers  open, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  voted  further  supplies, 
and  a  convention  of  governors  at  New  York  met  to  arrange  for 
the  next  year's  campaign. 

1756,  January.  —  The  Pennsylvania  assembly  voted  to  enroll 
a  volunteer  militia. 

It  had  hecn  agreed  by  the  conrention  of  goyemors  to  attack  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Niagara,  and  Crown  Point,  and  that  twenty  thousand  men  were  necessary.  New 
York  Toted  seventeen  hundred  men  as  her  quota,  and  an  issue  of  forty  thousand 
pounds.  Franklin  was  made  colonel,  with  command  of  the  frontier  of  Fennsyl* 
raoia,  and  erected  a  chain  of  forts  and  block-houses  from  the  Maryland  line  to 
tiie  Delaware,  at  the  base  of  the  Kittatinny  mountains.  The  proprietary  party  did 
not  like  the  volunteer  militia,  and  the  king  soon  vetoed  it.  Deputy-Governor 
Morris  was  superseded  in  May  by  William  Denny. 
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1756,  February.  —  The  Rhode  Island  legislature  issued  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  bills  of  credit,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  war 
preparations. 

These  bills  were  called  "  lawful  money,"  and  were  printed  from  type.  Their 
value  was  stated,  in  silver,  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  an  oimce. 

1756,  March.  —  Maryland  granted  forty  thousand  pounds, 
raised  chiefly  by  bills  of  credit. 

The  proprietary  relinquished  his  fines  and  forfeitures.  The  act  of  issue  re- 
quired Papists  to  pay  double  taxes  for  the  redemption  of  tlie  bills,  and  the  lands 
of  the  proprietary  were  also  taxed.  A  fort  called  Frederick  was  built  on  the 
Potomac,  at  tlie  bend  nearest  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

1756,  March  13.  —  The  parliament  made  a  grant  to  the  colo- 
nies of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  their  expen- 
ses for  war  purposes  during  the  last  year. 

.  A  regiment  was  to  be  enlisted  in  the  colonies,  commissions  in  which  were  given 
to  foreign  officers.  Indented  servants  were  enlisted,  their  masters  being  paid  their 
time. 

1756,  May  18.  —  War  was  formally  declared  by  England 
against  France. 

It  had  been  actively  carried  on  by  the  colonists  for  nearly  two  years. 

1756,  June  8.  —  A  bankruptcy  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly 
of  Rhode  Island. 

1756.  —  Washington  had  command  of  the  Virginia  forces. 

They  were  insufficient,  being  only  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  distributed 
through  the  forts.  The  governor,  Dinwiddle,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade :  •'  We 
dare  not  part  with  any  of  our  white  men  to  any  distance,  as  we  must  have  a 
watchful  eye  over  our  negro  slaves." 

1756,  June.  —  Two  regiments  from  England,  under  General 
Abercrombie,  arrived. 

General  Abercrombie  outranked  Shirley,  who  had  collected  seven  thousand 
men  at  Albany,  together  with  the  remains  of  Braddock's  two  regiments.  The  war 
office  had  given  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  a  commission  as  commander,  and  Abercrom- 
bie delayed  for  his  arrival.  PhUip  Schuyler  and  WilUam  Alexander,  known  as 
Lord  Stirling,  served  in  this  campaign. 

1756,  August  15.  —  The  forts  at  Oswego  surrendered  to  the 
French. 

Montcalm,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  France  with  re-enforcements,  with  a 
force  of  five  thousand  men  laid  siege  to  them,  and  the  commanding  officer  being 
killed  the  troops  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  the  artillery,  stores,  and 
the  flotilla  built  for  the  attack  on  Niagara  were  captured.  The  French,  to  please 
their  Indian  alUes,  destroyed  the  fort. 

1756.  —  Daniel  Powlb,  of  Boston,  set  up  a  press  this  year  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  issued  on  the  7th  of  October 
the  New  Hampshire  Gazette. 
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He  printed  the  laurs  and  did  other  work  for  the  goTemment  He  had  been  im- 
prisoned  in  Boston  on  acconnt  of  the  Independent  Adveriisei;  He  had  opposed 
the  excise  tax.  He  continued  the  Oazette  until  1785,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Melcher  and  Osbom.    Daniel  Fowle  died  in  1787. 

1756.  —  A  DISPUTE  arose  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Savannah  River. 

Tlie  people  of  Georgia  seized  several  yessels  belonging  to  Carolina,  and  the 
people  of  the  latter  had  armed  their  yessels. 

1756.  —  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Du  Quesne  as  governor  of  France. 

Da  Quesne  returned  to  the  navy. 

1756.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  bills  of  credit. 

The  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  twenty-five  companies  of 
nngers,  to  serve  against  the  Indians,  who  were  attacking  the  outlying  settlements. 
It  was  to  be  redeemed  by  a  continuance  for  ten  years  of  the  excise  tax.  In  tills 
lerrice  against  the  Indians,  Armstrong  and  Mercer,  both  of  whom  served  in  the 
fierolation,  took  a  part.  The  Quakers  maintained  that  the  Indiana  did  not 
become  hostile  until  they  had  been  driven  to  become  so  by  wrongs,  and  formed 
sn  association  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  they  succeeded  the  next  year  in 
making  at  Lancaster. 

1756.  —  William  H.  LrrrLETON  succeeded  as  governor  of  South 
Corolina. 

The  assembly  voted  four  thousand  pounds  to  raise  troops  to  garrison  the  forts 
which  had  been  erected.  Fort  Prince  George,  on  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Sarannah,  and  Fort  Loudoun,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Tennessee.  Troops  fh>m 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  presently  arrived.  It  was  feared  the  Indians  would 
become  hostile. 

1757,  January.  —  The  yearly  military  council  was  held  at 
Boston,  and  Loudoun  proposed  as  the  campaign  this  year  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers  and  an  attack  on  Louisburg. 

New  York,  New  England,  and  New  Jersey  were  called  on  for  six  thousand 
men  to  serve  as  garrisons  for  forts  William  Henry  and  Edward. 

1757,  April.  —  The  Pennsylvania  assembly  voted  a  levy  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

They  said  nothing  about  taxing  the  proprietary  estates,  but  sent  Franklin  to 
Enghuid  to  complain  of  this  and  the  secret  instructions  to  the  deputy-governors. 
Fire  companies  of  Royal  Americans  were  provided  to  guard  the  frontiers,  on  con- 
£tioa  that  two  hundred  recruits  should  be  raised  for  South  Carolina. 

1757,  July  9.  —  Loudoun  sailed  from  New  York  to  attack 
Louisburg. 

At  Halifax  he  was  re-enforced  with  a  fleet  from  England.  Before  beginning 
his  attack  a  French  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  Loudoun  returned  to  New 
YoriL 
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1757,  July.  —  Thomas  Pownall  arrived  in  Massachusetts  as 
governor. 

Sliirley  was  deprived  of  his  goTemorship  and  military  command. 

1757,  August  3.  —  Fort  William  Henry  surrendered  to  the 
French  under  Montcalm. 

The  French  retired  after  the  capture  to  Canada. 

1757.  —  Pownall,  who  had  also  a  commission  as  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  after  the  death  of  Belcher  went  there 
to  assume  the  position,  but  finding  it  impracticable  to  be  there 
and  in  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time,  the  government  of  New 
Jersey  was  given  to  Francis  Bernard. 

1757,  August  22.  —  The  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser  was  issued 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  printed  by  Green  and  RusseU.  It  changed  its  name  two  years  after  to 
Oreen  and  Russell's  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser^  and  afterwards  to  the  Mauackusetis 
Gazette  and  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser,  In  176S  it  was  united  with  the  Nines' 
Letter^  but  separated  again  in  1769.  In  1778  it  was  published  by  MiUs  and 
Hicks,  and  discontinued  in  1775.    It  was  a  supporter  of  the  Home  Goyemment. 

1757.  —  South  Carolina  exported  indigo  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  best  indigo  was  raised  on  Edisto  Island.  An  acre  raised  an  average  of 
fifty  pounds.  The  apparatus  was  not  expensive,  and  the  process  required  chiefly 
skill  and  care.  We  now  import  yearly  about  a  million  pounds.  The  culture  of 
cotton  has  entirely  superseded  that  of  indigo. 

1757.  —  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  though  they  did 
not  deny  the  power  of  parliament  to  quarter  troops  in  the  colo- 
nies, objected,  and  difficulties  arose  in  Boston  and  Charleston 
concerning  this  matter,  which  finally  were  settled. 

1757.  —  The  governorship  of  Georgia  was  given  to  Henry 
Ellis. 

Forts  were  built  at  the  outposts,  and  in  November  a  new  treaty  of  peace  was 
made  with  the  Creeks. 

1757,  December  30.  —  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  colo- 
nies, calling  upon  them  to  raise  twenty  thousand  men  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  French,  and  promis- 
ing aid  from  parliament  for  their  pay. 

William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  taken  a  place  in  the  cabinet, 
and  assumed  the  control  of  foreign  and  colonial  affairs,  and  the  management  of 
the  war. 

1758.  —  This  year  the  newspapers  in  New  York,  which  had 
previously  been  carried  by  the  mail  free,  were,  on  account  of  their 
"  great  increase,"  ordered  to  pay  nine  pence  a  year  for  fifty 
miles,  and  one  shilling  and  six  pence  for  one  hundred  miles. 
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1758,  JuKB  12.  —  James  Franklin,  the  son  of  James,  established 
this  year  the  Newport  Mercu/ry^  which  continued  clear  into  this 
century. 

James  Franklin  suddenly  left  Newport,  and  nerer  returned.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Anne  Franklin,  carried  on  the  paper  until  her  daughter  married  Samuel  Hall,  who 
then  took  charge  of  it.  Subsequently  he  sold  out  to  Solomon  Southwick,  who 
discontinued  it  temporarily  in  1776,  lest  the  British  should  destroy  his  plant. 

1758,  July  4.  —  The  filature  at  Savannah  was  burned. 

It  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  the  next  year.  During  the  next  eight  years 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  receired  at  it,  chiefly  from 
tiie  Qermans  at  Bbenezer. 

1758,  July  9.  —  The  attack  upon  Ticonderoga  by  the  English 
and  colonial  troops  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
killed  and  wounded. 

General  Abercrombie  was  in  conmiand,  and  was  removed  for  the  defeat. 
Montcalm  commanded  the  defence.  Charles  Lee,  who  subsequently  serred^  in 
the  army  of  the  ReTolution,  was  wounded. 

1758,  July  27.  —  Louisburg  surrendered  to  the  English. 

The  fleet,  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  consisted  of  thirty-seven  ships  of  war, 
ind  the  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst. 
The  place  was  defended  by  three  thousand  men  and  eleven  ships  of  war,  and  re- 
futed a  siege  of  seven  weeks.  The  capitulation  included  Louisburg,  St.  John's 
(dov  Prince  Edwards),  and  their  dependencies.  Henceforth  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  remained  English. 

1758,  August  8.  —  The  New  London  Svmmary  was  published 
at  New  London,  Connecticut. 

Its  publisher  was  Timothy  Green,  who  continued  it  until  his  death  in  1763, 
when  it  was  discontinued. 

1758.  —  The  South  Carolina  and  American  Oeneral  Oazette, 
was  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

It  was  published  by  Robert  Wells. 

1758.  —  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  began 
his  experiments  in  silk  culture. 

He  planted  three  mulberry  trees,  which  he  caUed  ABC.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  adrocates  for  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  colonies,  and  kept  a  manuscript 
joomal  upon  the  subject,  which  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  library  of  Yale  College. 

1758.  —  Silk  was  raised  this  year  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

1758.  —  Massachusetts  voted  seven  thousand  men ;  Connec- 
ticut, five  thousand;  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  each 
five  hundred ;  New  York,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty ; 
New  Jersey,  a  thousand ;  Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  enlisting  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men ;  Virginia, 
two  thousand  men. 

Xo  meet  the  expenses  taxes  were  very  heavyy  and  a  bankrupt  law  was 
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passed  in  Massachni etts,  but  disallowed  in  England.  The  cdonial  officers  were 
recognized.  Large  re-enfbrcements  were  sent  from  England.  Abercrombie  had 
fifty  thousand  men  under  his  command,  of  whom  twenty-two  thousand  were  regulars. 
Tlic  population  of  Canada,  fit  for  arms,  did  not  exceed  twenty  tliousand,  and  the 
strain  upon  her  resources  had  been  such  that  there  was  almost  a  famine,  so  many 
men  had  been  taken  from  production.  France  could  give  no  assistance,  and  the 
regular  troops  in  Canada  amounted  only  to  four  or  five  thousand  men. 

1758,  August  27.  —  An  attack  by  the  colonial  troops  under 
Colonel  Bradstreet  upon  Fort  Frontenac  (now  Kingston)  was 
successful. 

Nine  armed  vessels  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  were  captured,  and 
the  fort  was  destroyed.  Among  the  officers  who  served  in  the  attack  were  Wood- 
hull  and  Van  Schaick,  who  afterwards  served  in  the  Revolution. 

1758,  November  25.  —  A  detachment  of  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Du  Quesne  found  the  fort  deserted. 

A  garrison  of  Virginia  troops  was  left  to  hold  it,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  Fort  Pitt.  Pittsburg  now  occupies  the  site.  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  re- 
lieved from  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  so  was  Pennsylvania,  the  proprietaries  of 
which  released  all  claims  to  the  country  west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

1758.  —  Fort  Pownall  was  built  on  the  Penobscot,  to  keep 
the  eastern  Indians  in  check. 

1758.  —  Governor  Dennt,  of  Pennsylvania,  consented  to  an 
act,  in  which  the  proprietary  estates  were  included. 

He  was  voted  a  liberal  salary  by  the  assembly,  but  was  removed  from  the 
office  next  year  by  the  proprietaries. 

1758.  —  Georgia  was  this  year  divided  into  eight  parishes. 

1758.  —  Fort  Schuyler  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Utica,  New  York. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  included  in  the  grant  caUed  C<Bly*s  Manor,  made  in 
1784,  but  there  was  no  settlement  made,  and  in  1787  there  were  but  three  log- 
huts  in  tlie  place.  In  1813  it  had  only  1700  inhabitants,  and  not  until  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  Canal  did  the  town  begin  to  asstune  any  Importance. 

1758.  —  The  first  sugar-mill  was  built  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  little  below  New  Orleans,  by  Mr.  Dubreuil  on  nis 
plantation. 

1759,  February  16.  —  The  New  York  Oazette  was  issued  in 
New  York  city. 

It  was  published  by  William  Weyraan,  and  was  a  reyival  of  Bradford's 
OoLZttie,  and  Parker's  Oazette  and  Post  Boy,    Parker  returned  and  became  a 

partner  with  Weyman.    In  1763  Parker  retired  fh>m  tiie  firm  and  continued  the 

printing  business. 

1759.  —  Barnaby,  who  travelled  through  the  colonies,  wrote 
of  them:  "Nothing  can  exceed  the  jealousy  and  emulation 
which  they  possess  in  regard  to  each  other.    The  inhabitants  of 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
animosity  in  their  jealousy  for  the  trade  of  the  Jerseys.  Massa- 
chosetts  Bay  and  Kbode  Island  are  not  less  interested  in  that  of 
Connecticut.  Were  they  left  to  themselves,  there  would  soon 
be  a  civil  war  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other." 

1759,  —  On  the  7th  of  March  the  New  York  assembly  ordered 
"  that  the  members  of  New  York,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  be 
a  committee  of  correspondence,  to  correspond  with  the  agent  of 
this  colony  at  the  court." 

Thii  date  is  yarioiulj  given  as  the  7th  and  the  4th. 

1759.  —  About  this  year  the  manufacture  of  horn  combs  was 
commenced  by  Enook  Noyes,  of  West  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 

Thej  were  made  this  year  also  in  Philadelphia. 

1759.  —  Pariiament  appropriated  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  repay  the  colonies  for  their  war  expenses  the  year  before. 

1759,  July  25.  —  The  garrison  holding  the  fort  at  Niagara 
Borrendered  to  the  cdonial  forces. 

General  Prideaoz,  in  command,  was  kiUed,  and  Sir  William  Johnson  assumed 
the  eosmiand. 

1759,  July  26.  —  Ticonderoga  surrendered  to  the  expedition 
imder  General  Amherst. 

Crown  Point  was  fbnnd  deserted  by  the  garrison  a  f^  days  afterwards.  The 
gnxisons  had  heen  weakened  to  aid  the  force  at  Qnehec. 

1759,  September  18.  —  Quebec  surrendered  to  the  expedition 
mider  General  Wolfe. 

Both  Wolfe,  and  Montcalm,  the  French  commander,  were  kiUed.  The  army 
had  in  the  night  cUmbed  the  f&ce  of  the  preciinoe  which  the  French  had  considered 
impassable. 

1760. — In  May  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  decreed  "  fish- 
ing, being  advantageous^  and  likely  to  be  impaired  by  using  Tor- 
tadas  salt,  which  leaves  spots  on  fish  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash 
in  it,  that  no  fish  salted  with  Tortudas  salt,  and  thereby  spotted, 
shall  be  accounted  merchantable  fish." 

1760-  —  About  this  year  vl  pottery  was  commenced  at  Camden 
South  Carolina,  by  an  Englishman  named  Bartlamu 

1760.  —  Russian  traders  landed  in  Alaska. 

1760.  —  Papeb-hanoings  and  carpets  were  advertised  for  sale 
in  New  York  city. 

1760.  —  A  COMPANT  of  actors  from  England  performed  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

The  next  year  they  went  to  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  and  having  obtained  a 
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license  to  act,  a  theatre  was  built  for  them.    The  manager  was  Darid  Douglass. 
The  company  afterwards  played  in  Providence. 

1760.  —  The  assessors  this  year  reported  within  Philadelphia 
County  eighty-three  grist-mills  and  forty  saw-mills. 

1760.  —  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  voted  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand men,  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

A  premium  of  twenty-five  pounds  was  offered  for  each  In^an  scalp.  North 
Carolina  offered  the  same  premium,  and  authorised  the  making  slaves  bf  captive 
Indians. 

1760,  May.  — Vaudreuil,  the  governor- general  of  Canada,  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  Quebec. 

Murray,  commanding  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  moved  out  to  meet  the  French, 
and  was  defeated,  and  driven  back  and  besieg^ed.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  some 
ships,  which  Do  Leir,  the  commander  of  the  French,  supposed  was  the  exx>ected 
English  fleet,  saved  the  city,  for  the  French  returned  to  Montreal. 

1760,  August.  —  The  Cherokee  Indians  captured  Fort  Lou- 
doon. 

The  garrison  surrendered,  and  a  part  of  them  were  massacred,  the  rest  being 
detained  as  prisoners. 

1760,  August.  —  Francis  Bernard  succeeded  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts. 

He  had  been  governor  of  New  Jersej. 

1760,  September  9.  —  Montreal  surrendered  to  the  English. 

Three  expeditions  had  been  sent  against  it.  The  main  one,  under  General  Am- 
herst, descended  from  Oswego  down  the  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence;  another, 
under  General  Murray,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Quebec ;  and  a  third,  under 
Colonel  Haviland,  advanced  by  Lake  Champlain  from  Crown  Point.  The  united 
forces  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  The  capitulation  embraced  not 
only  Montreal,  but  all  the  other  ports  of  Western  Canada.  The  regular  troops 
were  sent  to  France,  and  the  inhabitants  guaranteed  their  property  and  religion. 
Some  twenty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bills  on  France,  much  of  which  had 
been  used  as  a  circulation,  was  stiU  outstanding,  and  very  little  of  it  was  ever 
obtained  by  the  holders. 

1760.  —  Thomas  Boone  was  appointed  governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

1760.  —  Joseph  Hardy  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey. 

1760. — William  Bull,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  South  C€u-o- 
lina,  succeeded  to  the  administration. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  province.  Littleton  had  been  transferred  to  the  gover- 
norship of  Jamaica. 

1760.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  reduced  the  importation 
duty  on  slaves  to  ten  per  cent. 

It  had  been  raised  to  twenty.  The  argument  was  that  the  high  duty  lessened 
the  importation. 
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1760.  —  The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  superseded  Deputy- 
GoYemor  Denny,  and  gave  Hamilton  the  place. 

They  petitioned  also  for  the  rojal  Teto  upon  seTenteen  acts  the  asserahly  had 
ptssed,  bj  which  they  were  bound,  although  the  acts  were  contrary  to  their 
inftracdons.  The  case  was  heard  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  Franklin  appearing 
for  the  assembly.  Six  of  the  acts  were  disallowed,  but  the  right  to  tax  tlie  pro- 
prieUry  estates  was  sustained. 

1760.  —  Cadwalladeb  Colden  was  appointed  lieutenant-gov- 
emor  of  New  York. 

Deltncey  had  died  suddenly. 

1760.  —  Liverpool,  Queen's  County,  Nova  Scotia,  was  settled 
by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts. 

In  the  first  few  years  they  endured  great  hardships.  It  is  now  a  flourishing 
tovD,  carrying  on  a  large  fishery  of  salmon,  mackerel,  and  herring,  and  exporting 
TSft  quantities  of  lumber.    Its  harbor  is  always  open. 

1761,  June.  —  The  Cherokees  were  defeated  and  their  villages 
bomed. 

The  Indians  sued  for  peace,  which  was  made  with  them.  Grant  had  been  sent 
with  a  highland  regiment,  and  his  force  was  increased  with  levies  in  Carolina.  Mid- 
dletoD,  Moultrie,  Gadsden,  and  Marion,  who  served  subsequently  in  the  Bevolution, 
took  part  in  this  campaign. 

1761,  October.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  granted  per- 
mission to  a  lottery  for  making  a  passage  round  Pautucket  Falls. 

The  following  provision  is  noticeable :  **  So  that  fish  of  almost  every  kind,  who 
choose  fresh  water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  may  pass  with  ease.*' 

1761.  —  In  November,  James  Otis  of  Boston,  made  his  argu- 
ment on  writs  of  assistance. 

A  collector  of  the  city  had  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts  for 
"a  writ  of  assistance,"  or  an  authorization  to  search  any  house  for  merchandise 
liable  to  duty,  and  the  girant  of  the  order  was  opposed  by  Otis.  The  writs  were 
granted. 

James  Otis  was  born  in  West  Barnstable,  Mass., February  5, 1725 ;  died,  in  Ando- 
Ter,  May  23, 1783.  To  make  this  speech  he  resigned  his  office  of  advocate-general, 
refusing  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  writs  of  assistance.  In  1762  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  In  June,  1765,  ho  introduced  the  motion  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
gress from  the  several  colonies.  In  1769,  finding  the  commissioners  of  customs 
bad  sent  accusations  against  him  to  England,  he  denounced  them  in  the  Boston 
Gazette.  The  next  evening,  at  a  coffee-house,  Robinson,  one  of  the  commission- 
en,  struck  him  on  the  head.  In  1771  he  was  again  chosen  representative,  but 
from  the  time  of  his  encounter  with  Robinson  to  his  death  he  was  always  deranged, 
his  lucid  intervals  being  only  temporary.  He  was  struck  by  lightning  while  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  of  the  house  where  he  lived  in  Andover. 

1761. — Jambs  Adams  set  up  a  press  this  year  in  Wilmingtoni 
Delaware. 

Adams  had  previously  had  a  press  in  Philadelphia.    In  1762  he  issued  pro- 
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posals  for  the  Wtlmtngion  Courani.    Before  his  arriTal  the  printixig  of  the  prorince 
was  done  in  Philadelphia. 

1761.  —  General  Moncton  was  commissioned  as  governor  of 
New  York. 

He  sailed  with  a  fleet  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  aided  hy  colonial 
troops.  Oenerals  Montgomeiy,  Gates,  and  Ljrman  senred  in  this  expedition, 
which  was  successful  in  conquering  for  England  all  the  French  islands  in  the 
Caribhees. 

1762.  —  FAYETTEvniLE,  North  Carolina^  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
was  settled. 

In  1784  it  received  its  present  name,  being  known  before  as  Cross  Creek. 
In  1831  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  subscription  was  taken  up  by  tlie 
people  of  the  whole  country  for  its  relief,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  state,  and  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine. 

1762.  —  Henry  Wh,liam  Steigel,  a  German  baron,  laid  ont  the 
village  of  Manheim,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  erected  iron-works  and 
glass-works. 

The  attempt  was  unsuccessftd.  The  baron  sought  to  introduce  some  of  the 
customs  of  feudalism.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  stopped  his  receipt  of  money 
from  Europe.  The  glass-works  were  abandoned,  and  the  iron-works  were  sold  to 
a  Mr.  Coleman,  by  whom  they  were  successftdly  carried  on. 

1762,  January  4.  —  England  declared  war  against  Spain. 

1762,  February  6.  —  Parliament  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  pounds  to  the  colonies  for  war  expenses. 

1762,  April. — James  Rivington  established  in  New  York  the 
Boyal  Gazette,  a  newspaper  in  support  of  the  royalist  principles. 

James  Rivington  was  a  London  bookseller,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  17G0. 
The  next  year  he  moved  to  New  York,  and  began  business  there  witli  branch  houses 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  Roycd  Gazette  claimed  at  one  time  to  have  a 
subscription  list  of  three  thousand.  Its  persistent  misrepresentations  of  the  popu- 
lar movement  of  the  Revolution  caused  it  to  be  called  Rivington's  Lying  Gazette 
by  the  patriots.  The  paper  was  first  called  RivingiorCB  New  York  Oaxetteery  or 
the  Connecticut^  New  Jersey^  Hudson  River ^  and  Quebec  Advertiser,  Its  office  was 
twice  sacked ;  once  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  the  second  time  by  the  Connec- 
ticut militia.  After  this,  Rivington  went  back  to  England,  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment as  the  king's  printer,  and,  returning,  reissued  his  paper,  changing  its  name 
to  Rivingtoh's  Royal  Gazette,  When  the  Revolution  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
called  it  Rivingion*8  New  York  Gazette  and  UniveriaX  Advertiser,  and  its  publi- 
cation ceased  in  1783.    Rivington  himself  died  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  78. 

1762,  July  30.  —  The  English  fleet  and  army  captured  the 
Moro  Castle  in  Cuba. 

Havana  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  wealth  captured  was  esti- 
mated at  three  millions  of  pounds. 
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1672,  July.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an  act 
forbidding  theatrical  representations. 

1762. — William  Goddabd  set  up  the  first  press  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  this  year.  He  commenced  this  year  the  issue  of 
the  Providence  Oazette  and  Country  Jourrud. 

WilUam  Goddard  went  afterwards  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  to  Baltimore. 
For  about  two  jears  the  Oazette  was  published  by  Sarah  Goddard  &  Co.,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  being  his  mother,  and  the  Co.,  John  Carter,  who  was 
•obsequently  the  proprietor. 

1762.  —  A  LAW  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  making  gold  a 
legal  tender  at  two  and  a  half  pence  silver  per  grain. 

It  had  preyionsly  circulated  by  weight,  and  silrer  was  the  general  currency. 
The  rate  for  gold  being  fire  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth,  silver  was  ex- 
ported. 

1762.  —  Public  notice  was  given  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
that  the  spinning-school  was  again  opened  in  the  '^  Manufacturing 
House,"  where  any  one  who  wished  might  come  to  learn,  gratis, 
and  after  three  months'  instruction  would  be  paid  for  spinning. 

A  premium  of  eighteen  pounds  was  at  the  same  time  offered  for  the  four  best 
tpiimers. 

1762.  —  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts, 
Manufectures,  and  Commerce,  in  London,  offered  premiums  for 
cocoons  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

1762.  —  An  act  of  the  assembly  of  New  York  creating  two 
precincts,  authorizes  the  choice  of  "one  precinct  clerk,  one 
supervisor,  two  assessors,  one  collector,  three  overseers  of  the 
poor,  three  fence  viewers,  one  pound  master,*'  and  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, "  four  constables  and  six  overseers  of  the  highways." 

These  were  to  be  yearly  chosen  "  by  the  majority  of  the  Yoices  of  the  inhabit- 
ants **  assembled  in  town  meeting. 

1762.  —  William  Moore,  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed  from 
Delaware  to  Baltimore,  and  purchased  rfiill-sites  there.  The 
upper  ones  he  sold  to  Joseph  Ellicott  and  others,  who  built  a  mill 
"  opposite  the  site  of  the  jail." 

1762,  November  3.  —  By  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  France 
surrendered  all  her  territorial  possessions  in  America. 

Canada  and  its  dependencies,  with  all  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  excepted,  passed  to  £ngland*8  jurisdiction.  Spain  ceded 
to  Ei^iand  Florida  in  exchange  for  Harana,  while  Louisiana  was  given  to  Spain. 
The  entire  narigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  he  free.  France  was  to  retain  all 
her  ibrmer  rights  in  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  The  transfer  of  Louisiana 
vas  Tciy  distasteAil  to  the  ten  thousand  inhabitants  it  contained,  and  it  was  six 
fears  before  Spain  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  treaty  was  signed  Feb- 
nary  10,  1768.  The  above  date  is  when  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  agreeing 
upon  an  armistice,  were  signed. 

17 
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1763. — Wyoming  Valley,  Penn.,  which  had  been  purchased 
of  the  Delaware  Indians  in  1753,  by  an  association  called  the 
Susquehanna  Company,  formed  in  Connecticut,  was  first  settled. 

Soon  after,  the  settlement  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  the  settlers  driren  away, 
and  for  some  years  the  valley  remained  nninhabited. 

1763.  —  St.  Louis  was  occupied  as  a  trading  post  by  the 
brothers  August  and  Pierre  Chouteau,  traders  in  furs,  and  given 
it«  present  name. 

Their  right  to  trade  was  granted  by  M.  D'Abadie,  then  director-general  of 
Louisiana,  in  1762,  and  the  company  of  which  the  brothers  were  the  leaders  built 
a  house  and  four  stores,  of  which  they  took  possession  February  13, 1764.  Their 
descendants  are  still  engaged  in  tlie  Air  trade  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and 
Pierre  Chouteau  lived  in  St.  Louis  until  1849,  when  he  died,  aged  89.  St.  Louis 
was  granted  a  city  charter  in  1822,  at  wliich  time  it  had  about  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  is  the  leading  city  of  the  West,  and  has  an  immense  trade  and  large 
manufacturing  interests. 

1763,  March  26.  —  Parliament  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  pounds  for  the  American  colonies. 

1763,  June  13.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  decreed  that 
silver  and  gold  should  be  the  only  legal  tender  for  contracts, 
except  by  special  agreement. 

It  also  fixed  the  values  at  which  the  paper  currency  should  circulate. 

1763.  —  Admiral  Colvill,  in  a  letter  from  Halifax,  dated  Oc- 
tober 22,  gave  notice  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  that  the 
"  Squirril "  would  be  stationed  at  Newport  to  execute  the  revenue 
acts. 

Newport  was  then  one  of  the  chief  commercial  ports  of  the  country.  The 
newspapers  of  the  time  give  notice  of  the  arrival  of  other  vessels  at  various  ports 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Boston  Evening  Pott,  November  21,  said:  **The  sugar  act  has  fk-om  its 
first  publication  (1783)  been  adjudged  so  unnatural,  that  hardly  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  carry  it  into  execution.**' 

Hutchinson  says :  **Thejterms  Whig  and  Tory  had  never  been  much  used  in 
America,"  but  that  '<  all  on  a  sudden  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  such  as  were 
for  keeping  up  their  authority,  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Tories." 

1763,  November  1.  —  The  Octzette  was  published  in  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut.* 

Its  name  was  changed  in  1778  to  the  Connecticut  Gazette* 

1763,  December  2.  —  A  synagogue  was  dedicated  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

1763.  —  The  mill-sites  on  the  Patapsco,  in  Maryland,  were 
occupied  for  corn-mills  by  Joseph  Ellicott  and  J.  &  H.  Burgess, 
from  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

1763.  —  An  act  of  parliament  prohibited  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit  as  a  legal  tender. 
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1763.  —  By  proclamation  three  new  provinces  were  created  in 
America. 

These  were  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Quebec.  East  Florida  was 
bomided  on  the  north  by  the  St.  Mary's  River,  the  territoiy  to  the  Altamaha 
being  annexed  to  Georgia.  West  Florida  was  bounded  by  the  Appalachicola,  the 
Golf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  and  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas.  The 
northern  line  was  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  was  afterwards 
extended  to  a  line  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  in  order  to  include 
Hatches  and  the  settlements  about  it.  Quebec  was  bounded  by  a  line  from  the 
•oathem  end  of  Lake  Nepissing,  striking  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  following  that  parallel  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Connecti- 
cot,  taking  in  a  part  of  Lake  Champlain ;  thence  along  the  highlands  dividing  the 
water-sheds  of  the  St.  Lawrence  fh>m  those  that  fall  into  the  sea.  Lands  were 
given  the  discharged  soldiers,  and  all  private  purchases  firom  the  Indians  were 
prohibited,  nor,  except  in  Florida  and  Quebec,  were  lands  to  be  taken  up  beyond 
the  head-waters  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 

1763.  —  A  SDfULTAiVEOus  attack  was  made  by  the  Indians  along 
the  whole  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

AQ  the  ports  in  the  western  country,  except  Niagara,  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt,  and 
Ligonier,  were  taken,  and  the  last  three  were  blockaded.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
exdtemeDt  produced  such  a  rage  against  the  Lidians,  who  were  called  the  children 
of  Ham,  that  the  converts  of  the  Moravians  were  massacred,  and  a  mob  advanced 
to  Philadelphia  to  kill  such  as  had  escaped  there. 

1763. — The  Gape  Fear  Gazette  and  Wilmington  Advertiser  was 
issued  at  Wilmington^  North  Carolina. 

It  was  published  by  Andrew  Stewart,  who  had  recently  established  a  printing* 
press  there.    It  lived  until  1767. 

1763.  —  James  Johnson^  a  Scotchman,  established  a  press  in 
SavanDdi,  Georgia. 

Before  this  the  public  printing  for  the  province  was  done  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Johnson  was  made  the  public  printer  and  was  handsomely  paid  for  it. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  Laws,  and  in  1763,  on  the  17th  of  April,  com- 
menced the  Georgia  Oazette,  He  continued  this  paper  twenty-seven  years,  and 
before  the  Bevolution  it  was  the  only  paper  in  the  province. 

1763.  —  The  importations  of  British  manufactures  to  the  colo- 
nies of  America  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  this  year. 

1763.  —  Mason  and  Dixon,  two  surveyors,  engaged  to  run  the 
boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  erected  an 
observatory  in  the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  observatory  in  the  country. 

1764.  —  A  LETTER,  in  September,  from  Virginia,  shows  the 
public  feeling  of  the  time. 

It  says:  <*The  acts  of  Parliament  have  made  such  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
Ike  Borthwaid  peqple,  and  the  men-of-war  so  strictly  enforce  them,  that  there  is  an 
entire  stagnation  of  trade.    Nothing  do  they  talk  of  but  their  own  manufiEustares ; 
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the  down&ll  of  England  and  the  rise  of  America  is  sung  by  the  common  ballad- 
singers  about  the  streets,  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourselves  with 
most  of  the  necessaries  we  used  before  to  take  fVom  England.** 

Another  letter  from  Boston,  In  October,  says:  ''The  practice  of  putting  on 
mourning  at  funerals  is  already  almost  abolished  in  this  town ;  the  new  method  of 
only  wearing  a  crape  tied  around  the  arm  is  introduced  in  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  it  Is  to  be  wished  it  might  prevail  throughout  the  government; 
the  saving  to  this  town  only,  it  is  judged,  would  be  twenty  thousand  poands  per 
annum.** 

The  first  fUneral  conducted  without  mourning  and  gifts  was  that  of  Ellis  Cal- 
lendcr. 

1764.  —  In  November,  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts, 
Agriculture,  and  Economy,"  was  organized  at  New  York  city. 

The  chief  object  of  the  society  was  stated  to  be  the  encouragement  of  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  thereby  increasing  the  value  of  land,  giving  employment  to 
the  poor,  and  saving  the  public  large  sums  of  money  and  heavy  debts  for  Eng- 
lish goods.  At  a  meeting  in  December,  committees  were  appointed  on  arts,  on 
agriculture,  on  economy,  and  on  correspondence.  Premiums  were  afterwardi 
offered  for  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and  various  other  articles.  The  use  of  mourn* 
ing  at  funerals  was  objected  to,  and  the  use  of  homespun  for  garments  became 
general. 

1764.  —  Parliament  extended  the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of 
paper  money  to  all  of  the  colonies. 

1764.  —  Robert  Sandemak  landed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
from  Glasgow. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians. 

1764,  February  27.  —  Rhode  Island  College  was  incorporated 
by  the  Rhode  Island  assembly. 

It  is  now  known  as  Brown  University.  It  was  at  first  located  at  Warren,  but 
six  years  after  was  removed  to  Providence.  The  college  was  founded  by  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Baptist  Churches,  for  the  education  of  their  minis- 
ters. The  charter  expressly  forhids  the  use  of  religious  tests ;  of  the  thirty-six 
trustees,  twenty-two  must  he  Baptists,  and  five  Quakers,  five  Episcopalians,  and 
four  CongregationaUsts.  The  name  was  changed  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  of 
Providence,  who  wi(s  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  coUege. 

1764,  March  9.  —  Resolutions  were  passed  in  parliament  in 
favor  of  a  stamp  act. 

The  scheme  of  taxation  was  brought  forward  by  the  prime  minister,  OrenviUe. 
It  had  been  spoken  of  before,  and  news  of  the  intention  had  been  received  bj  the 
colonies.  The  resolution  was  '<  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies,** 
and  such  a  stamp  act  as  the  minister  proposed  was  recommended.  In  April  the 
**  Sugar  act"  was  put  in  force,  reducing  one  half  the  duties  on  imported  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  levying  duties  on  cofi*ee,  pimento,  French  and  East  India 
goods,  and  wines  firom  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  adding  iron  and  lumber  to  the 
enumerated  articles.  The  preamble  described  it  as  an  act  for  **  raising  a  revenue 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting  and  securing  his  majesty's 
dominions  in  America."  Increased  jurisdiction  was  given  the  colonial  admiralty 
courts,  for  the  collection  of  this  revenue. 
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1764,  March  24.  —  A  circular  letter  was  i|8iied  by  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Philadelphia^  preparatory  to  the  organization  of  a 
synod. 

1764,  April  19.  —  George  III.,  on  prorogninff  parliament,  spoke 
of  the  ''  wise  regulations  which  had  been  estabbshed  to  augment 
the  public  revenues,  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  most  oistant 
possessions  of  the  crown,  and  to  encourage  and  secure  their  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain.'' 

1764,  Mat  24.  —  The  annual  town  meeting  was  held  at  Boston, 
and  protested  against  the  proposed  system  of  taxation  of  the 
colomes. 

A  set  of  instmctioiu,  written  hj  Samnel  Adams  to  its  representatiyes  concern- 
ing their  course  in  the  next  meeting  of  general  court,  were  adopted.  Thej  closed 
vith  saying :  *'  As  his  migesty's  other  Northern  American  colonies  are  embarked 
▼ith  us  in  this  most  important  bottom,  we  farther  desire  you  to  use  your  endeav- 
ors,  that  their  weight  may  be  added  to  that  of  this  province ;  that  by  the  united 
^plications  of  aU  who  are  aggrieyed,  aU  may  happily  obtain  redress."  These 
iastmctions  were  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Adams,  and  were  printed  in  the  pliers  of 
the  day.  The  original,  in  Adams's  handwriting,  is  still  presenred  among  his 
papers. 

1764,  November  19.  —  The  Connecticut  Courant  was  issued  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut, 

A  specimen  number  was  issued  on  the  29ih  of  October.  It  was  published  hy 
Thomas  Green.  During  the  war  its  publisher  was  Ebenezor  Watson.  Various 
changes  in  its  proprietorship  haye  occurred  in  its  existence  down  to  the  present 
time.    Green  was  a  grandson  of  Timothy  Green  of  New  London.    His  press  was  ^ 

the  first  in  Hartford,  and  the  Courani  the  third  newspaper  in  Connecticut. 

1764.  —  The  first  medical  school  in  the  country  was  established 
at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  added  to  the  Pennsylyania  CoUege.  Doctors  Shippen  and  Morgan,  both 
nithres  of  the  proyince,  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  it. 

1764  —  Copley  began  to  paint  portraits  in  Boston,  and  Benja- 
min West  in  New  York. 

1764.  —  Francis  Bernard,  in  his  Principles  of  Law  and  PdUyj 
published  this  year  in  London,  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  unifying 
the  administration  of  the  colonies. 

Bernard  had  been  goyemor  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  goyemor  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  time  of  this  publication.  In  his  work  he  says:  **To  settle  the  American 
goremments  to  the  greatest  possible  adyantage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
nnmber  of  them ;  in  some  places  to  unite  and  consolidate ;  in  others  to  separate 
ud  transfer ;  and  in  general  to  diyide  by  natural  boundaries  instead  of  imaginary 
lines.  If  there  should  be  but  one  form  of  goyemment  established  for  the  North- 
American  proyinces,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  reformation  of  them.  .  .  • 
A  nobility,  ^>pointed  by  the  king  for  life  and  made  independent,  would  probably 
give  strength  and  stability  to  the  American  goyemments  as  effectoally  as  heredi- 
tary nobility  does  to  that  of  Great  Britain." 
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1764.  —  A  PAMPHLET,  by  James  Otis,  entitled  The  Bights  of  the 
British  Colonies  asserted  andproved^  was  published  in  Boston. 

This  pamphlet  was  reprinted  in  London.  It  held  that  in  theory,  civil  goTern- 
ment  was  of  Gk)d,  and  the  people  were  the  original  possessors  of  power ;  that  in 
fiact  the  British  constitution  was  the  embodiment  of  power,  and  that  bj  this  the 
colonies  ei^jojed  the  right  of  goTeming  and  taxmg  themselves  through  their  local 
legislatures.  The  English  reprint  was  thus  advertised  in  a  London  paper :  "  As 
the  ministiy  propose  to  tax  the  Americans,  this  excellent  treatise,  which  was 
lateljr  published  in  the  colonies  and  universally  approved  of  there,  is  highly  neces- 
sary for  the  perusal  of  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and  of  such  who  choose  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  an  argument  so  little  understood,  but  of  so  great 
consequence  to  every  British  subject  and  lover  of  constitutional  liberty. "  The 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  accepted  it.  Pamphlets  against  the  proposed 
taxation  were  printed  in  Connecticat,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia. 

1764.  —  On  the  30th  of  May  the  general  court  met.  James 
Otis  was  one  of  the  representatives  from  Boston,  and  his  pamphlet 
was  read  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  agent  of  the  colony  at 
London. 

On  the  18th  of  June  it  was  «  ordered  that  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Thatcher,  Mr.  Caah- 
ing,  Capt.  Sheafe  and  Mr.  Gray  be  a  committee,  in  the  recess  of  the  court,  to 
write  to  the  other  governments,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  instructions  this  da/ 
voted  to  be  sent  to  the  agent  of  this  province,  directing  him  to  use  his  endeavors 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  act,  and  to  exert  himself  to  prevent  a  stamp  act, 
or  any  other  impositions  and  taxes  upon  this  and  the  other  American  provinces, 
and  that  the  said  committee,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  House,  desire  the 
several  assemblies  on  this  continent  to  join  with  them  in  the  same  measures." 

1764.  —  The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  remonstrated  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  against  the  Si^gar  Act. 

The  remonstrance  was  dated  January  24.  Their  agent  was  directed  to  present 
it,  provided  any  three  of  the  agents  of  the  other  colonics  would  unite  with  him. 

1764.  —  On  the  30th  of  July  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
elected  a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  assemblies  of  the 
other  colonies. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  governor,  who  was  its  chair- 
man, Daniel  Jenckes,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown.  They  addressed  a  letter  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  then  the  speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  asaemblj. 
A  pamphlet,  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  was  reprinted  in 
Kew  York. 

1764. — On  the  18th  of  October  the  assembly  of  New  York 
ordered  their  committee  of  correspondence  to  correspond  "with 
the  several  assemblies;  or  committees  of  assemblies,  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

The  assembly  issued  an  address  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden,  which  waa 
written  by  Philip  Livingston. 

1764. — The  assemblies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  sent  petitions 
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and  remonstrances  against  the  proposed  stamp  act,  and  directed 
their  agents  in  London  to  act  together. 

The  petition  to  the  king  and  the  memorial  to  the  Lords,  from  Virginia,  was 
written  by  Richard  Henij  Lee,  and  the  memorial  to  the  Commons  by  George 
Wythe. 

1764.  —  The  assembly  of  North  Carolina  elected  a  committee 
to  express  their  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  circular  letter 
from  Massachusetts. 

1764.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  sent  Franklin  to  Eng- 
land as  their  agent,  to  solicit  the  abrogation  of  the  proprietary 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  royal  one  in  the  province. 

Before  he  left,  they  instructed  him  also  to  oppose  the  proposed  taxation  of  the 
colonies. 

1764. — John  Brown,  from  New  Jersey,  established  a  pottery 
at  Baltimore. 

He  had  learned  the  trade  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  town  then  contained 
fifty  houses. 

1764.  —  A  SETTLEMENT  was  begun  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Emigration  began  to  push  ont  all  through  the  western  territory.  The  territory 
in  which  Fort  Pitt  was  situated  was  claimed  both  by  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
On  application  of  (^oyemor  Golden,  of  New  York,  a  royal  order  had  been  issued 
declaring  the  Connecticut  to  be  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  Wentworth,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  had  granted  lands  now  in 
the  limits  of  Vermont  Throughout  the  south  emigration  increased,  and  in  East 
and  West  Florida  and  Louisiana,  pioneers  began  to  penetrate. 

1764-5.  —  Hugh  Gaine  printed  the  Notes  and  Proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  New  York  from  1691  to  1765,  in  two 
Tolomes  folio,  of  one  thousand  pages  each. 

1765,  March.  —  The  Stamp  Act  received  the  royal  assent. 

Bj  this  a  duty  of  one  hal^nnj  was  imposed  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
which  were,  after  Norember,  to  be  printed  on  stamped  paper.  On  a  publication 
not  exceeding  six  sheets,  the  tax  was  two  shillings ;  on  all  adyertisements,  two 
shillings ;  on  all  almanacs,  two  pence  a  year,  if  on  one  side  of  a  sheet,  and  four 
pence  on  all  others. 

The  act  was  generally  disregarded,  especially  in  New  England.  Newspapers 
vere  printed,  and  leg^  documents  were  executed,  on  common  paper  as  before. 
Stamps  were  also  required  for  legal  documents,  but  the  judges  generally  con- 
tinued the  caaes  before  them  without  noticing  the  want  of  stamps. 

1765,  April  29.  —  The  Boston  OazeUe  contained  the  follow- 
mg:  — 

**  Whose  natural  right  is  infringed  by  the  erection  of  an  American  wind  mill,  or 
the  occupation  of  a  water  mill  on  a  man's  own  land,  provided  he  does  not  flood  his 
neighbours?  ...  A  colonist  cannot  make  a  button,  a  horse  shoe,  nor  a  hob  nail, 
hot  some  sooty  iron  monger  or  respectable  button  maker  of  Britain  shall  bawl  and 
•quaU  that  his  honor's  worship  is  most  egregiously  maltreated,  ii\jured,  cheated 
and  robbed  by  the  rascally  American  republicans.*^ 
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1765,  May  27.  —  The  Boston  Post  Boy  and  Advertiser  printed 
a  letter  from  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  dated  New  London, 
May  10,  1765,  containing  his  report  of  Isaac  Barrd's  speech 
against  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  was  present  at  its  delivery.  He  printed  a  pamphleti  entitled  Mr. 
Ingersolfs  Letters  relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,  the  preface  to  which  was  dated  New 
Haven,  June  15,  1766.  The  version,  as  first  printed,  is  as  follows :  '*  Mr.  Charles 
Townshend  spoke  in  favor  of  the  hill  (stamp  duty),  and  concluded  his  speech  hy 
8a3ring  to  the  following  effect :  *  These  children  of  our  own  planting  (speaking  of 
Americans),  nourished  hy  our  indulgence  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree, 
of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  hy  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  con- 
tribute their  mite  to  relieye  us  from  the  heavy  load  of  national  expense  which  we 
lie  under? ' 

<<  Which  having  said  and  sat  down,  Mr.  Barr6  arose,  and,  with  eyes  darting 
fire  and  an  outstretched  arm,  spoke  as  follows,  with  a  voice  somewhat  elevated 
and  with  a  sternness  in  his  countenance  which  expressed  in  a  most  lively  manner 
the  feelings  of  his  heart:  'Children  planted  by  your  care ?  No!  Your  oppres- 
sion planted  them  in  America;  they  fled  from  your  tyranny  into  a  then  unculti- 
vated land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable,  and  among  others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  enemy  of  the 
country,  —  a  people  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  truly 
terrible  of  any  people  that  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  God*s  earth ;  and  yet  actu- 
ated by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  these  hardships  with  pleas- 
ure, compared  with  those  they  sufiered  in  their  own  country  from  the  hands  of 
those  that  should  have  been  their  friends. 

**  *  They  nourished  by  your  indulgence?  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them« 
As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  per* 
sons  to  rule  over  them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were  perhaps  the 
deputies  of  some  deputy  of  members  of  this  House,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty, 
to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them,  —  men  whose  behavior,  on 
many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of  these  Sons  of  Liberty  to  recoil  within 
them,  —  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice:  some,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  glad  by  going  to  a  foreign  country  to  escape  being  brought  to  a  bar  of  Justine 
in  their  own. 

"  *They  protected  by  your  arms?  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your 
defence,  have  exerted  their  valor,  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry, 
for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontiers,  while  drenched  in  blood,  its  interior 
parts  have  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  enlargement ;  and,  believe  me,  — 
remember  I  this  day  told  you  so,  —  that  the  same  spirit  which  actuated  that  people 
at  first  wiU  continue  with  them  still ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself 
any  farther.  Grod  knows,  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat. 
What  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart :  however  superior  to  me 
in  general  knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable  body  of  this  House  may  be, 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been 
conversant  in  that  country.  The  people  there  are  as  truly  loyal,  I  believe,  as  any 
subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindi- 
cate them,  if  they  should  be  violated.    But  the  subject  is  too  delicate.    I  will  say 


no  more.' " 


It  was  the  general  publication  of  Barry's  speech  which  gave  rise  to  the  term, 
''  Sons  of  Liberty,"  which  became  general  throughout  the  colonies. 

1765;  Mat  29.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  met,  and,  on 
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the  6th  of  June,  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  to  consider  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  The  committee  reported,  advising  a 
congress  of  delegates  from  the  various  assemblies,  which  was 
adopted  on  the  8th.  On  the  24th  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  instructions  for  the  delegates  and  a  letter  to  the  agent. 
On  the  25th  the  house  ordered  '^  all  the  proceedings  relative  to 
sending  a  committee  to  New  York  to  be  printed  in  this  day's 
journals.'' 

The  delegates  selected  were  James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  and  Timothy  Rng- 
gles.  The  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  public  affairs  were  Samuel  White 
(the  speaker  of  the  house),  Brigadier  Ruggles,  Colonel  Partridge,  Colonel 
Worthington,  Oeneral  Winslovr,  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Cushing,  Colonel  Saltonstall,  and 
Captain  Sheafe.    The  circular  sent  to  the  assemblies  was  as  follows :  — 

**  Boston,  June  8,  1765. 
"Sib:  —  The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province,  in  the  present  session 
of  General  Court,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
of  committees  from  the  houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses  of  the  several  British 
colonies,  on  this  continent,  to  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
cobnies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation 
of  acts  of  parliament  for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  consider  of 
a  general  and  united,  dutifhl,  loyal  and  humble  representation  of  their  condition  to 
bis  majesty  and  to  the  parliament  and  to  implore  relief.  The  House  of  Repre- 
•cDtadTcs  of  this  province  have  also  voted  to  propose,  that  such  meeting  be  at  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  and  have  appointed  the 
committee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend  that  service,  with  such  as  the  other 
houses  of  representatives  or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  may  think  fit  to 
tppoint  to  meet  them ;  and  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
province  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  said  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Oc- 
tober next,  accordingly ;  if  therefore  your  Honorable  House  should  agree  to  this 
proposal,  it  would  be  acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  Province. 

"Samuel  Whiie,  Speaker,** 

1765,  May  30.  —  The  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  accepted  a 
series  of  resolutions  offered  by  Patrick  Henry. 

This  was  Patrick  Henry's  first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the  house.  He  had 
been  elected  in  May,  while  the  house  was  in  session,  by  the  people  of  Louisa 
Coonty,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  The  resolutions  were  written  three  days  before  the 
close  of  the  session  upon  the  blank  leaf  of  a  law-book.  They  were  seconded  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  opposed  by  Bland,  Pendleton,  Randolph,  and  Weythe  on  the 
ground  that  the  burgesses  had  expressed  the  same  views  in  a  more  conciliatory 
viy.  During  the  debate  upon  them,  Henry  in  speaking  said:  ''Tarquin  and 
Cnar  had  each  a  Brutus;  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell;  and  George  the 
Third" — then  paused.  The  speaker  cried  "  Treason ! "  and  the  cry  was  repeated 
on  &e  floor  of  the  house.  Henry,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  speaker,  continued  —  "  may 
profit  by  their  example."  Only  four  of  the  resolutions  appear  on  the  journal  of 
the  house,  the  governor  having  dissolved  the  assembly  before  the  others  were 
entered.  In  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  the  resolves  are  printed  from  a  copy  in  Henry's 
Ittodwriting.  It  differs  firom  them  as  they  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time.   Frothingham  gives  them  tiius  from  the  Boston  Oaxeite :  ''  Whereas  the 
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Hon.  House  of  Commons,  in  England,  hare  of  late  drawn  into  question  how  fkr 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  hath  power  to  enact  laws  for  laying  of  taxes 
and  imposing  duties,  payable  by  the  people  of  this  his  majesty's  most  ancient  col- 
ony ;  for  settling  and  ascertaining  the  same  to  all  ftiture  times,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses of  this  present  General  Assembly  have  come  to  the  following  resolves:— 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  first  adyenturers,  settlers  of  this  his  migesty's  colony  and 
dominions  of  Virginia,  brought  with  them  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and 
all  other  his  majesty's  subjects  since  inhabiting  in  this  his  mojesty's  colony,  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  that  have  at  any  time  been  held,  enjoyed  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James  the  First,  th3 
colony  aforesaid  are  declared  and  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
natural-born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
bom  within  the  realm  of  England. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  ancient  colony  have  eiyoyed 
the  right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes  and 
internal  police,  and  that  the  same  have  never  been  forfeited,  or  any  oUier  way 
yielded  up,  but  have  been  constantly  recognized  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

<*  Resolved,  therefore.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony,  together  with 
his  majesty  or  his  substitutes,  have,  in  their  representative  capacity,  the  only  ex- 
clusive right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  imposts  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  col- 
ony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  otlier  person  or  persons 
whatever  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  Is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and 
unjust,  and  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
liberty. 

'*  Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  are 
not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance  whatever,  designed  to  im- 
pose any  taxation  whatsoever  upon  them,  other  than  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the 
General  Assembly  aforesaid. 

**  Resolved,  That  any  person  who  shall,  by  speaking  or  writing,  assert  or  main- 
tain that  any  person  or  persons,  other  than  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony, 
have  any  right  or  power  to  impose  or  lay  any  taxation  on  the  people  here,  shall  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  majesty's  colony.** 

1765,  June  4.  —  The  boat  of  the  Maidstone;  an  English  naval 
ship,  was  burned  at  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  by  a  crowd,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  constant  impressment  of  sailors  bj  her 
crew. 

She  was  burned  in  the  evening,  the  crew  of  a  ship  just  arrived  from  AfHoa 
having  been  all  impressed  that  afternoon. 

1765,  June  20.  —  The  New  Jersey  assembly  replied  to  the  cir- 
cular letter  from  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
that  they  were  "unanimously  against  uniting  on  the  present 
occasion/'  The  letter  was  written  by  the  speaker  of  the  as- 
Bembly. 

1765,  August  2.  —  Delegates  to  attend  the  congress  at  New 
York  were  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  action  belongs  to  Christopher  Gadsden,  who  strongly 
advocated  the  measure. 
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1765,  August  13.  —  The  town  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
a  town  meeting,  instructed  their  representatives  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  have  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the 
congress  in  New  York,  to  meet  those  from  the  other  colonies,  as 
proposed  by  Massachusetts,  and  also  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
set  of  resolves  incorporating  the  substance  of  those  issued  by  the 
assembly  of  Virginia. 

1765,  August  14.  —  A  popular  demonstration  of  resistance  oc- 
curred in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Great  numbers  gathered  under  the  large  ehn  npon  the  Common,  which  was 
known  afterwards  as  The  Liberty  Tree,  and  marched  through  tlie  streets.  The 
watchwords.  Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Stamps,  began  to  be  generally  used.  The 
stamp  distributers  were,  in  many  instances,  forced  to  unite  with  the  people  in  this 
ciy;  and  the  newspapers,  in  instances,  printed  them  at  the  head  of  their  sheets. 
8ach  popular  uprisings  spread  over  tlie  country :  one  took  place  in  Norwich,  Au- 
gust 21 ;  in  New  London,  the  22d ;  in  ProTidence,  the  24th ;  in  Lebanon,  the  26th ; 
in  Newport,  the  27th ;  in  Windham,  the  27th ;  in  Annapolis,  the  29th ;  at  Elk 
Ridge,  ^e  SOth ;  in  New  Haven,  September  6 ;  Portsmouth,  the  12th ;  Dover,  the 
18th;  Philadelphia,  October  6;  in  New  York,  November  1.  In  some  cases  vio- 
lence was  done.  In  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  Aug^ist,  the  house  of  Hutchinson  was 
sacked;  at  Newport,  on  the  37th  of  August,  at  Annapolis  on  the  29th,  and  in  New 
ToriL  on  the  11th  of  November,  houses  were  damaged,  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  manifestations  were  peaceftd.  August  14  was  for  some  time  observed  in  Bo8« 
too  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  as  an  anniversary, 

1765,  August  15. — A  mob  in  Boston  attacked  the  house  of 
Oliver,  the  stamp  distributer^  and  forced  him  to  resign. 

1765,  August  26.  — In  Boston  the  crowd  plundered  the  houses 
of  Lieutenant- Grovemor  Hutchinson^  and  of  the  admiralty  and 
revenue  officers. 

1765,  August  28.  —  At  Newport  the  crowd  sacked  the  houses 
of  three  obnoxious  citizens,  who  took  refuge  on  the  sloop-of-war 
Cjgnet,  lying  in  the  harbor. 

The  custom-house  officers  closed  the  custom-house,  and  took  refbge  on  the 
Cygnet. 

1765,  September.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  asserting  the  rieht  of  the  people  oi  the  colony  to 
be  taxed  only  by  their  assembly. 

The  third  and  fourth  of  these  resolutions  read  as  foUows :  — 

3.  **  This  His  Majesty's  liege  people  of  this  Colony  have  enjoyed  the  right  of 
being  goTemed  by  their  own  assembly  in  the  article  of  taxes  and  internal  poUce ; 
sod  that  the  same  hath  nerer  been  forfeited  or  any  other  way  yielded  up,  but  hath 
been  constantly  recognized  by  the  King  and  People  of  Great  Britain." 

4.  **  That,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony  have,  in  their  rep- 
resentative capacity,  the  Only  exclusive  Bight  to  lay  taxes  and  imposts  upon  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  Per- 
lon  or  Persons  whatever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  is  unconsti- 
tational,  and  hath  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  the  Liberties  of  tiie  People  of  this 
Colony." 
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1765,  September  3.  —  General  Gage,  commanding  the  British 
forces  in  New  York,  wrote  to  Lord  Conway  that  the  Virginia 
resolves  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  outcry  over  the  continent 

17G5,  September  21.  —  The  Constitutional  CouratU  was  issued 
and  sold  in  New  York. 

Only  a  single  number  was  issued.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  printed  at  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey,  by  William  Goddard,  who  printed  in  yarious  places.  The  sheet 
bore  tlie  imprint  *'  by  Andrew  Marvel,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bribe  refused,  on  Con- 
stitution Hill,  North  America.**  It  contained  an  address  by  ''Andrew  Marrel,* 
and  two  editorials.  It  was  headed  witli  a  cut  of  a  snake  dirided,  with  the  motto 
*' Join  or  die."  It  produced  a  sensation  in  New  York,  and  the  council  consid- 
ered it. 

1765,  October  7. — The  congress  met  at  the  city  hall  in  New 
York.  There  were  twenty-eight  delegates  from  nine  of  the  col- 
onies; four  of  the  colonies  did  not  send  delegates,  though  ex- 
pressing their  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

• 

New  York  at  this  time  was  the  scat  of  the  opposition  to  the  movement  of  tlie  colo- 
nies. It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  military  force  commanded  by  General 
Gage,  who  had  the  powers  of  a  viceroy.  Ships  of  war  were  in  the  harbor,  and  a 
heavily  armed  fort  was  in  the  city.  The  lieutenant-governor,  Golden,  was  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  law.  Ho  said  to  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  when 
tliey  called  upon  him,  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  congress,  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  he  should  give  it  no  countenance.  The  Sons  of  Liberty 
were,  however,  very  determined  and  very  enthusiastic  in  the  city,  and  party  feel- 
ing ran  very  high.    The  congress  consisted  of  the  following  delegates :  — 

From  Massachusetts:  James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  and  Timothy  Buggies. 
They  bore  a  commission  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  Samuel  White. 

Hhode  Island :  Metcalf  Bowler  and  Henry  Ward.  They  bore  a  commission 
signed  by  the  governor,  Samuel  Ward. 

Connecticut :  Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  and  William  S.  Johnson.  They 
had  a  copy  of  the  vote  of  the  assembly  electing  them,  September  19,  and  instruc- 
tions from  the  governor,  Thomas  Fitch. 

New  York :  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William 
Bayard,  Leonard  Lesplnward.  They  bore  certified  copies  of  tlie  votes  constitutii^ 
the  "  members  of  New  York  "  and  **  Robert  R.  Livingston  "  a  **  committee  of  cor^ 
respondence." 

New  Jersey :  Robert  Ogden,  Hcndrick  Fisher,  and  Joseph  Borden.  They  bore 
a  certificate  signed  John  Lawrence,  that  they  were  designated,  October  3,  by  "  a 
large  number  of  the  representatives." 

Pennsylvania :  John  Dickenson,  John  Morton,  George  Bryan.  They  bore  in- 
structions signed  by  Charles  Moore,  clerk  of  the  assembly.  They  were  elected 
September  11. 

Delaware :  Thomas  McEean  and  Cssar  Rodney.  They  were  informally  desig- 
nated by  fifteen  out  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  assembly,  and  bore  tliree 
instruments,  dated  September  13,  17,  and  20,  and  signed  by  the  members  from 
the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Maryland :  William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman,  and  Thomas  Ringgold.  They 
were  chosen  in  October,  and  bore  a  commission  signed  by  the  speaker,  Robert 
Lloyd. 
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South  Carolina:  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  John  Rutledge. 
Thej  were  chosen  Angost  2,  and  bore  a  certificate  of  their  election  signed  by  the 
speaker,  Edward  Rawlins. 

New  Hampshire  sent  a  letter,  dated  June  29,  and  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
assembly,  A.  Clarkson,  approving  of  the  congress,  and  promising  to  join  in  any 
address  they  might  be  honored  with  the  knowledge  of. 

Georgia  sent  a  letter,  dated  September  6,  signed  Alexander  Wylly,  written  in 
behalf  of  sixteen  ont  of  the  twenty-five  members  of  the  assembly,  stating  that  the 
governor  would  not  call  the  assembly  together,  but  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  congress,  and  promising  to  concur  with  its  action.  These  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly. 

Virginia  sent  no  delegates,  the  assembly  having  been  dismissed. 

1765,  October  25.  —  The  congress  at  New  York  adjourned. 

The  clerk  was  directed  to  make  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  for 
the  use  of  each  one  of  the  colonies.  Two  sets  were  sent  to  England  in  separate 
vessels.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  printed  portions  of  them,  and  they  were 
partly  reprinted  in  I<ondon.  N%Lts^  Megister  for  July  25,  1812,  contains  them  in 
full,  with  the  documents.  They  were  printed  here  from  a  manuscript  copy  attested 
by  the  secretary,  John  Cotton,  which  wa%  found  among  the  papers  left  by  Cesar 
Bodney.  Niles  reprinted  them  in  1822  in  his  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Eevolu" 
iion.  During  its  session  the  congress,  on  the  25th  of  October,  resolved :  **  That 
the  gentlemen  ftom  Massachusetts  Bay  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
colony  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  to  Georgia  and 
Korth  Carolina."  Though  Virginia  was  not  represented,  it  appears  from  the 
"Journal"  that  she  was  considered  to  concur  in  the  action  of  the  congress. 
Baring  its  session  the  congress  considered  the  rights,  privileges,  and  grievances 
of  the  *'  British- American  colonies,"  and,  after  eleven  days'  debate,  agreed,  each 
colony  having  one  vote,  upon  a  declaration,  consisting  of  a  preamble  and  fourteen 
resohitions,  in  which  they  claimed  to  be  loyal,  and  to  have  all  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen bom.  That  taxes  could  not  bo  imposed  upon  them  without  their  consent, 
and  that  &e  colonies  could  not  be  represented  except  in  their  respective  Icgisla- 
tares,  and  no  taxes  be  imposed  constitutionally  upon  them  except  by  these  bodies. 
The  trial  by  jury  they  declared  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  every  British  subject, 
and  arraigned  parliament  for  a  manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and  libcr- 
tiet  of  the  people.  An  address  to  his  Majesty,  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  were  also  prepared,  and  ordered  to  bo 
engrossed.  The  committee  on  the  address  to  the  king  were  Kobert  R.  Livingston, 
William  Samuel  Johnson,  and  William  Murdock ;  on  the  memorial  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  John  Rutledge,  Edward  Tilghman,  and  Philip  Livingston ;  on  the  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  Thomas  Lynch,  James  Otis,  and  Thomas  McKcan. 
I>oring  the  debates,  Christopher  Gadsden,  objecting  to  petitioning  parliament, 
■aid:  "  A  confirmation  of  our  essential  and  common  rights  as  Englishmen  may 
he  pleaded  from  charters  safely  enough ;  but  any  f^irther  dependence  upon  them 
may  be  fatal.  We  should  stand  upon  the  broad,  common  ground  of  those  natural 
ri^tfl  that  we  all  feel  and  know  as  men  and  as  descendants  of  Englishmen.  I 
▼ish  the  charters  may  not  ensnare  us  at  last,  by  drawing  different  colonics  to  act 
WerenUy  in  this  great  cause.  Whenever  that  is  the  case,  all  will  be  over  with 
the  whole.  There  ought  to  be  no  New  England  man,  no  New  Yorker,  known  on 
the  continent;  but  all  of  us  Americans."  All  the  delegates  present  from  six  of 
the  colonies,  except  Timothy  Ruggles  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  acting  as 
^ttirman,  and  Robert  Ogden  from  New  Jersey,  signed  the  petition.    The  dele- 
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gates  firom  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Sonth  Carolina  were  not  authorized  to 
sign.  The  rarioiis  assemblies  at  their  next  sessions  approved  the  action  of  their 
delegates.  The  Massachusetts  assembly  voted :  '*  That  Brigadier  Ruggles,  with 
respect  to  his  conduct  at  the  congress  of  New  York,  has  been  guilty  of  neglect  of 
duty,  and  that  he  be  reprimanded  therefor  by  the  speaker ;  **  which  was  done  the 
next  day.  Robert  Ogden  was  hanged  in  efllgy  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Connecticut  assembly  ordered  their  delegates  to  sign  and  forward  the  petition. 
The  concurrence  of  tlie  South  Carolina  assembly  was  announced  on  the  2d  of 
December ;  and  on  the  20th  of  November  the  New  York  assembly  approved  of 
the  attendance  of  their  members. 

1765,  October  31.  —  The  day  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  take 
effect,  all  the  royal  governors  took  the  oath  to  sustain  it. 

The  governor  of  Connecticut  did  so  also ;  but  Samuel  Ward,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  refused  to  do  so. 

1765,  October  31.  —  The  Pennsylvania  OazeUe  appeared  in 
mourning  for  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act.  . 

Its  publication,  like  that  of  many  papers,  was  suspended  temporarily,  hand- 
bills being  issued,  headed  <* Remarkable  occurrences,"  "No  stamped  paper  to 
be  had.** 

1765,  November.  —  A  non-importation  agreement  was  organ- 
ized in  New  York. 

No  goods  were  to  be  imported  until  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  This  move- 
ment was  imitated  all  over  the  country.  A  non-consumption  agreement  was  also 
made,  and  associations  formed  for  the  increase  of  home  manufactures. 

1765.  —  The  county  of  Picton,  Nova  Scotia,  was  granted  to 
the  Philadelphia  Company,  headed  by  Dr.  Weatherspoon,  and  a 
number  of  emigrants  from  Maryland  were  transported  thither. 

Additional  settlers  were  brought  from  Scotland  after  the  war;  numbers  of 
Americans  came  there,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Scotch.  In  1790  the  town 
of  Picton  was  started,  and  is  now  a  resort  of  coasting-vessels.  Quantities  of  oil, 
fish,  and  lumber  are  exported,  the  Picton  birch  being  considered  tlic  best.  It  is  a 
free  port  for  the  exportation  of  coal.    In  1804  its  academy  was  started. 

1765. — This  year  a  secret  association  of  the  "Sons  of  Lib- 
erty'* was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  by  all  lawful 
means  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  As  they  increased  in 
numbers,  they  formed  centres  of  action,  united  by  correspond- 
ence, and  gathering  strength  by  their  mutual  sympathy. 

1765.  —  Augustus  Joewston,  the  attorney-general,  who  had 
been  appointed  the  stamp  distributer  for  Bhode  Island,  resigned 
his  office. 

1765.  —  The  annual  synod  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Philadelphia  without  a  license. 

The  crown  lawyers  having  held  that  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters  extended  to  the  colonies,  maintained  that  it  was  not  lawftil  for  the 
clergy  to  assemble  without  a  royal  license.    The  moyement  for  this  meeting 
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begun  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  correspondence  was  extended  through  the  southern 
proYinces.    The  letters  which  had  passed  were  printed  in  New  York  in  1769. 

1765.  —  A  PAPER-MILL  was  this  year  put  in  operation  near  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island. 

This  mill  fell  into  decaj  from  the  jNrejadice  and  habit,  it  is  said,  of  depending 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  paper,  so  that  no  profitable  sale  could  be  made 
of  its  production. 

1765.  —  Paper-hangings  of  domestic  manufacture  were  exhib- 
ited to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in  New 
York  city. 

1765.  —  The  Portsmotdh  Mercury  and  Weekly  Advertiser  was 
published  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

It  was  published  by  Ezekiel  RnsseU,  of  the  firm  of  Russell  and  Furber.  It 
▼u  the  second  newspaper  published  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was  discontinued  in 
1768. 

1765.  —  The  Oazette  and  Country  Journal  was  issued  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

It  was  published  bj  Charles  Cronch,  and  was  designed  chiefly  to  sustain  the 
oj^sition  against  the  Stamp  Act. 

1765.  —  One  hundred  journeymen  silk-throwsters  emigrated 
from  London  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

1765.  —  On  the  recommendation  of  William  Franklin,  the  gov- 
emor,  the  assembly  of  New  Jersey  granted  bounties  on  hemp  and 
flax,  aud  also  on  the  planting  of  mulberry-trees. 

1765.  —  A  SOCIETY  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  was 
formed  in  New  York. 

It  offered  premiums  for  varions  articles,  and  opened  a  fair  for  their  sale. 

1765.  —  The  first  fire-engine  made  in  the  country  was  by  David 
Wheeler,  a  blacksmith,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  tried  at  a  fire  on  the  21st  of  August.  Before  this,  engines  were  imported 
from  England. 

1765.  —  The  working  of  a  lead  mine  at  Southampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  begun. 

Neither  this  mine  nor  others  similar  at  Northampton  and  Eastharapton,  have 
erer  been  profitable,  or  paid  for  the  expense  of  working  them. 

1766.  —  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  engraved  a 
print  emblematic  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 

Berere  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  1,  1735,  and  died  there  in  May,  1818. 
He  WIS  a  Huguenot  by  birth,  and  was  bred  a  goldsmith.  He  taught  himself 
copper-plate  engraring,  and  at  this  time  was  one  of  the  four  engravers  in  the 
eovntry.  In  1770  he  published  a  print  of  the  *<  Boston  Massacre ; '*  in  1775  he 
engniTed  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  printed  the  paper  money  ordered  by 
Hustcfaosetts.    He  went  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  powder^making,  and  then  set 
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up  an  establkhmcnt  in  Boston.  He  participated  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  tea; 
and  he  it  was  who  rode,  hy  way  of  Charlestown,  to  Lexington,  on  the  night  of 
April  18,  to  give  the  alarm  of  Gates's  purposed  raid  on  the  military  stores  at 
Concord.  Revere  afterwards  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  state  forces,  and 
wielded  considerable  influence. 

1'766. — The  first  Methodist  society  was  formed  in  New  York 
city. 

They  met  in  a  shop  in  Barrack  Street,  kept  by  Philip  Embury,  near  where  the 
Oty  Hall  now  stands. 

1766.  —  A  MARINE  society  was  formed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
this  year,  and  incorporated  in  1771. 

1766,  March  4.  —  An  association  called  the  Daughters  of 
Liberty  was  formed  at  Providence,  Bhode  Island. 

The  members  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Bowen,  and  spent  tlicir  time  in 
spinning.  They  were  spinning  the  piece  of  linen  to  serve  as  a  prize  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  most  flax  in  the  county.  They  adopted  resolutions  to  purchase  no 
more  British  manufactures.  Their  meetings  were  afterwards  held  at  the  court 
house.     A  ball  was  given  to  them  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

1766,  March  28.  —  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-flre  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Franklin  had  been  caUed  as  a  witness,  and  testified  it 
could  never  be  enforced.  A  bill  previously  passed  had  asserted  the  right  and 
power  of  parliament  "to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

1766,  Mat.  —  The  Virginia  Cfazette  was  published  at  Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

It  was  < Sprinted  by  William  Rind,  at  the  new  Printing  Office  on  Main  Street. 
All  persons  may  be  supplied  with  tliis  Oazette  at  128.  6d.  per  year.**  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  having  it  established.  It  at  first  printed  its 
heading  "  published  by  authority.  Open  to  all  Parties,  but  influenced  by  none." 
After  the  first  year  it  omitted  "  by  Authority.**  William  Rind  carried  it  on  until 
his  death  in  1773 ;  then  his  widow,  Clementina  Rind,  continued  it  for  some  time. 
In  April,  1775,  it  was  published  by  John  Clarkson  and  Augustine  Davis. 

1766,  June  3.  —  On  the  motion  of  James  Otis,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  a  gallery  was  opened  "  for  such  as  wished  to 
hear  the  debates." 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  authorized  publicity  being  given  to  legislative 
deliberations.     The  example  soon  spread  throughout  the  colonies. 

1766,  June  3. —  Charles  Townsend,  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  spoke  as  follows :  "  It  has  long  been  my  opinion 
that  America  should  be  regulated  and  deprived  of  its  militating^ 
and  contradictory  charters,  and  its  royal  governors,  judges  and 
attorneys  be  rendered  independent  of  the  people.  I  therefore 
expect  that  the  present  administration  will,  in  the  recess  of  par- 
liament; take  all  necessary  steps  for  compassing  so  desirable 
an  event.'' 
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This  was  spoken  with  authority  from  the  ministerial  benches,  and  the  speaker 
continued:  <*If  I  should  differ  in  judgement  from  the  present  administration  on 
this  point,  I  now  declare  tliat  I  must  withdraw.  I  hope  and  expect  otherwise, 
trosting  that  I  shall  be  an  instrument  among  them  of  preparing  a  new  system." 

1766,  August  8.  —  An  order  in  conncil  directed  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  which  had 
heretofore  been  carried  on  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  king  directly. 

1766.  —  A  PAPER-MILL  was  built  at  Salem,  North  Carolina, 
three  hundred  miles  inland,  by  a  society  of  Moravians. 

1766.  —  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  voted  a  thousand 
poands  to  establish  a  silk  filature  at  Charleston. 

It  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 

1766.  —  William  Prrr,  in  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  "  absolutely,  totally  and  immediately,  and  that  the  reasons 
for  the  repeal  be  assigned  because  it  was  founded  in  erroneous 
principles,"  recommended  also  that  *'the  sovereign  authority 
of  this  country  (England)  over  the  colonies  be  asserted  in  as 
strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to 
every  part  of  legislation  whatever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade, 
con&ie  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power  whatever, 
except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
their  consent." 

1766.  —  The  Batsto  furnace,  at  the  junction  of  the  Batsto  and 
Egg  Harbor  rivers.  New  Jersey,  was  erected  by  Charles  Reed. 

It  was  the  property  of  Colonel  John  Cox  during  the  Revolution,  and  cast  shot 
■ad  bomb-shella  for  the  army. 

1767,  January.  —  Sir  Henry  Moore,  governor  of  New  York, 
writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  speaks  of  the  difficulty  found  in 
establishing  new  manufactories. 

He  said  the  workmen  being  able  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  left  their  occupation. 
Eren  senranta  imported  from  Europe  for  different  trades,  so  soon  as  their  inden- 
tures expired,  quit  their  occupations,  and  obtained  a  small  piece  of  land.  The 
satisfaclaon  of  being  landholders  prompted  tliem  to  endure  every  privation  for  a 
few  years,  in  preference  to  a  comfortable  subsistence  easily  obtainable  in  their 
trades. 

1767,  January.  —  Parliament  established  a  custom-hou8e  in 
Nova  Scotia,  duties  to  take  eflFect  after  November  20. 

1767,  May  13.  —  The  revenue  acts  were  passed  by  parliament, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  were  to  go 
into  effect  on  the  20th  of  November. 

By  these  a  duty  waa  lud  on  glass,  paper,  painter's  colors,  lead,  and  tea.  A 
board  of  customs  was  established  at  Boston  to  coUect  the  rerenue  throughout 
America,  and  writs  of  assistance  were  made  legal.    The  preamble  stated  that  the 

18 
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dudes  were  laid  for  the  support  of  civil  govemment  in  the  pPOTinces,  and  to  pro- 
▼ide  for  the  general  defence.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  making  the  goyemors, 
judges,  and  attorneys  independent  of  the  people,  through  the  assemblies,  by 
providing  for  them  permanent  salaries.  The  scheme  was  introduced  by  Charles 
Townsend,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  whom  a  special  vote  of  thanks  had 
been  voted  by  Massachusetts  for  his  efforts  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act.  By  another 
act,  five  years  were  allowed  for  a  drawback  of  the  whole  duty  on  tea  by  its  expor- 
tation.   This  was  to  encourage  the  English  shippers  of  tea  to  America. 

1767,  May  27.  —  The  New  York  Journal,  or  General  Advertiser, 
appeared. 

It  was  published  by  John  Holt,  and  was  a  rehabilitation  of  Zcnger's  JoumdL 
Greorge  Clinton  and  Philip  Schuyler,  two  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  were- 
chiefly  instrumental  in  its  establishment.  Holt  had  been  engaged  with  Parker  in 
the  publication  of  the  Connecticut  OcLxette  at  New  Haven,  and  in  New  York,  on 
his  own  account,  with  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Post  Boy.  The  Journal  was  a 
continuation  of  that  paper.  In  1776,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  New 
York,  the  Journal  was  removed  to  Kingston,  then  called  Esopus ;  and  when  this 
place  was  burned  in  1777,  it  moved  to  Poughkeepsie.  Holt  was  the  state  printer 
during  the  Revolution,  and  at  his  death,  January  80,  1784,  his  wife  was  appointed 
to  that  office.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Journal  was  moved  back  to  New 
York  city,  and  its  name  changed  to  the  Independent  GazctiCt  or  New  Yo^-k 
Journal  revived,  Mrs.  Holt  continued  it  after  her  husband's  death  until  1786, 
when  it  was  published  by  Eleazer  Oswald  until  1787,  when  it  was  sold  to  Thomas 
Greenleaf,  who  made  two  papers  from  it,  one  a  daily,  called  TheArgus^  or  Green- 
leaf*$  New  Daily  Register ^  and  a  semi-weekly,  called  Greenleaf* s  New  York 
Journal  and  Patriotic  Register.  These  he  continued  until  1798.  Mrs.  Green- 
leaf  continued  their  publication  until  she  sold  them  to  James  Cheetham,  who 
changed  their  names,  the  daily  to  the  American  Citizen^  and  the  semi- weekly  to 
the  American  Watchman^  and  published  them  until  1810.  The  Argus  opposed 
Washington's  administration,  and  the  Citizen  was  a  Democratic  paper. 

1767,  October.  —  The  Connefiicut  Journal  and  New  Haven 
Post'Boy  appeared. 

It  was  published  by  Thomas  and  Samuel  Green.  The  last  part  of  its  name 
was  dropped  in  1775.  Thomaa  Green  and  son  continued  its  publication  until 
1809,  and  it  is  still  in  existence. 

1767,  December  21.  —  The  Boston  Chronicle  appeared. 

It  was  published  by  Mein  and  Fleming  in  support  of  the  British  rule.  John 
Mein  came  to  Boston  from  Glasgow  in  17C4.  He  was  an  enterprising  bookseller. 
The  Chronicle  was  well  printed,  and  the  subscription  price  was  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  a  year.  In  1770  it  contained  the  following  notice:  " The  Printers  of 
the  Boston  Chronicle  return  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  long  favored 
them  with  their  subscriptions,  and  now  inform  them  that,  as  the  Chronicle,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  cannot  be  carried  on,  either  for  their  entertainment  or 
the  emolument  of  the  Printers,  it  will  be  discontinued  for  some  time.'*  Mein 
having  been  carried  about  in  effigy,  fled  to  England  before  this,  leaving  the  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  Fleming,  who  soon  followed  him.  The  English  govemment 
indemnified  him  for  his  losses,  and  employed  him  on  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
London. 
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1767,  December  26.  —  Charles  Mason  and  John  Dixon  com- 
pleted their  survey  of  the  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  discharged. 

Thej  had  been  employed  by  the  descendants  of  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  and 
commenced  in  1763.  Before  entirely  completing  the  lino  they  were  stopped  by 
the  Indians.  Every  fifUi  mile  of  the  line  was  marked  by  a  stone  haying  Penn*8 
arms  on  one  side  and  Lord  Baltimore's  on  the  other,  the  intermediate  miles 
being  marked  with  smaller  stones,  having  a  P  on  one  side  and  an  M  on  the  other. 
In  1849  the  line  was  examined  by  commissioners,  and  found  correct,  except  that 
Maryland  should  have  had  a  little  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  more  territory  at 
the  point  of  intersecUon.    « 

1767,  December  30.  —  The  Massachusetts  legislature  met. 

Several  members  of  the  council,  and  jnany  of  the  house,  appeared  in  suits  of 
homespun.  February  11,  17G8,  they  adopted  a  circular  letter  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  other  colonies,  written  by  Samuel  Adams.  To  thLs,  replies  were  received 
dated  as  foUows :  From  New  Hampshire,  written  by  the  speaker,  Peter  Oilman, 
Pebroary  25 ;  from  Virginia,  by  the  speaker,  Peyton  Randolph,  May  8 ;  firom  New 
Jersey,  by  the  speaker,  Courtland  Skinner,  May  9 ;  f^om  Connecticut,  by  the 
speaker,  Zebulon  West,  June  11 ;  f^om  Georgia,  by  the  speaker,  Alexander 
Wjlly,  June  16;  f^om  South  Carolina,  from  the  speaker,  P.  Manigault,  July  10; 
from  Rhode  Island,  by  the  speaker,  Metcalf  Bowler,  August  5.  These  replies 
▼ere  all  cordial.  Governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  correspondence 
▼ith  the  English  ministers,  characterized  the  circular  letter  as  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  confederacy.  It  was  laid  before  the  cabinet  August  15,  and 
pronounced  little  better  than  an  incentive  to  rebellion ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
king  should  order  the  Massachusetts  assembly  to  rescind  it,  and  the  other  assem- 
blies to  treat  it  with  contempt,  under  the  penalty  of  dissolution.  *'  I  think,**  said 
Lord  Knox,  **  this  measure  will  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  very  speedily;  and  if  the 
eolonies  see  this  country  is  in  earnest,  they  will  presently  make  their  option,  and 
take  the  part  of  peaceable  subjects  in  future.** 

1767.  —  The  Farmer's  Letters,  addressed  to  the  "American 
people,"  appeared. 

The  first  letter  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle 
Mi  Unittr$al  Advertiser  of  IXecember  2,  and  the  others  flrom  time  to  tiihe  until 
the  twelfth  letter  appeared,  February  15,  1768.  They  were  written  by  John 
Dickenson,  were  widely  copied  in  the  newspapers,  and  were  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  both  in  this  country  and  England. 

The  following  extiuct  is  of  interest.  The  colonies  arc  called  "  a  great  Ameri- 
can asylum.  In  it  the  poor  Arom  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  by  some  means, 
met  together.  To  what  purpose  should  they  ask  one  anotlier  what  countrymen 
they  wore  ?  Alas  I  two  thirds  of  them  had  had  no  country.  They  had  been  num- 
bered in  no  civU  list  but  that  of  the  poor.  They  had  not  owned  a  single  foot  of 
land.  They  had  no  harvests  f^om  the  fields  they  had  tilled.  Their  lives  had 
been  scenes  of  sore  affliction  or  of  pinching  penury.  They  had  been  assailed  by 
hnnger,  want,  and  war.  And  they  were  *  only  as  so  many  useless  plants,  wanting 
the  vegetable  mould  and  the  refreshing  showers.'  But  in  this  asylum  they  rank 
as  dtixens.  They  are  stamped  by  the  laws  with  the  symbol  of  adoption.  They 
■cqidre  lands  as  the  reward  of  their  industry;  this  gives  them  the  title  of  f^ee- 
iBeii;  and  to  this  title  is  affixed  every  benefit  man  can  acquire.    These  laws 
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proceed  from  the  goyemment;  and  the  goyemment  is  deriyed  from  the  original 
genins  and  strong  desire  of  the  people.  He  is  an  American,  who,  leaying  hehind 
him  all  his  ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receiyes  new  ones  from  the  new 
mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  goyemment  he  obeys  and  the  new  rank  he 
holds.  He  becomes  an  American  hy  being  receiyed  in  the  broad  lap  of  our  great 
Alma  Mater.  Here  indiyiduals  of  all  nations  are  melted  into  a  new  race  of  men 
whose  labors  and  posterity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world. 
Americans  are  the  Western  pilgrims,  who  are  carrying  along  with  them  that  great 
mass  of  arts,  sciences,  yigor,  and  industry  which  began  long  since  in  the  East 
They  will  finish  the  great  circle.** 

1767.  —  The  first  camp-meeting  is  said  to  have  been  held  this 
year  in  Virginia. 

Two  Baptist  ministers,  Samuel  Harris  and  James  Read,  who  were  settled  in 
Virginia,  between  the  Rappahannock  and  James  riyers,  were  ihe  originators. 

1767.  —  A  BILL  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  was  passed  by 
the  house  in  the  Massachusetts  assembly. 

It  was  so  altered  in  its  proyislons  by  amendments  that  its  friends  abandoned  it 

1767.  —  The  palace  built  for  Governor  Tryon  at  Newbem, 
North  Carolina,  was  begun. 

It  was  to  be  finished  by  1770.  Two  grants,  one  of  twenty-fiye  thousand 
pounds,  and  another  of  twice  that  sum,  were  obtained  from  the  assembly,  it  is 
said,  through  the  blandishments  of  Lady  Tryon  and  her  sister  Esther  Wake.  It 
was  of  brick,  eighty-seyen  feet  front  by  fifty  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  The 
architect  had  a  yearly  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds.  The  interior  was  ele- 
gantly finished.  The  plans  are  still  in  possession  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  the 
descendant  of  the  architect,  and  were  used  for  the  illustrations  in  Lossing's 
Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  The  people  complained  much  of  its 
cost 

1767.  —  David  Rittenhouse,  of  Philadelphia^  made  an  orrery. 

It  was  an  improyemcnt  on  those  preceding  it,  and  was  purchased  by  Princeton 
College. 

1767.  —  Tke  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser 
appeared  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  published  by  William  Qoddard. 

1768.  —  About  this  year  Elkanah  and  William  Dean,  from 
Dublin,  announced  in  New  York  city  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
carriages  as  a  new  business. 

They  stated  they  had  brought  oyer  their  workmen  at  great  expense,  and  were 
ready  to  build  all  kinds  of  yehicles. 

1768.  —  Coal  was  found  in  Rhode  Island,  and  an  application 
made  to  the  assembly  for  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  it  in  Provi- 
dence. 

1768,  April.  —  The  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  was  ordered  to 
use  his  influence  in  persuading  the  assembly  to  treat  with  con- 
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tempt  the  circular  letter  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly  request* 
ing  co-operation. 

1768.  —  An  oiBcial  letter  from  Governor  Moore  of  New  York, 
to  Lord  Hillsborough,  dated  May  7,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  siktes  that  a  paper-mill  had  been  begun  with- 
in a  few  days  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town. 

The  goTemor  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  a  paper-miU  erected  at  Hemp- 
stead, on  Long  Island,  by  Hendrich  Onderdonk  and  his  son  Andrew,  which  is 
tiiou^t  to  be  the  first  miU  erected  in  New  York. 

1768.  —  On  the  18th  of  June  a  despatch  from  Lord  Hills- 
borough to  the  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  was  presented  to  that 
body.  It  was  dated  Whitehall,  April  21, 1768.  In  it  the  circu- 
lar letter  from  Massachusetts  was  termed  an  unwarrantable  com- 
bination and  a  flagitious  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and 
the  governor  was  instructed  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt  it 
deserved. 

This  despatch  was  signed  *'  Hillsborough,"  and  was  immediately  reproduced  in 
the  newspapers.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  addressed  simply  to  Bhede  Island, 
hot  was  found  to  be  intended  for  every  colony,  and  was  rejected  by  erery  one  of 
the  assemblies ;  and  instead  of  treating  the  Massachusetts  circular  with  contempt, 
fliey  aU  replied  favorably  to  it,  and  the  replies  were  promptly  given  publicity  by 
tiie  press.  Maryland  replied  July  24,  though  Oovemor  Sharpe  hoped  they  would 
take  no  notice  of  it.  In  South  Carolina,  Governor  Montague  enjoined  the  as- 
sembly to  treat  with  contempt  any  paper  or  letter  that  appeared  to  have  the 
smsllest  tendency  to  sedition,  and  specified  the  Massachusetts  circular  as  of  fac- 
tbus  tendency.  The  assembly  answered  with  a  set  of  resolutions,  and  sent  a 
reply  to  the  circular  letter  on  November  21st,  whereupon  the  governor  dissolved 
the  session.  The  Georgia  assembly  sent  a  reply  to  the  circular  on  December  24th, 
though  Governor  Wright  warned  them  that  this  action  would  bring  ruin  on  Amer- 
ica. Rhode  Island  replied  to  it.  In  Pennsylvania  the  assembly  ordered  the  cir- 
cular letter  entered  on  their  journal,  and  resolved  that  the  governor  had  no  right 
to  dissolve  them.  The  assembly  in  Delaware  asserted  the  right  to  correspond 
with  the  colonies,  and  petitioned  the  king.  The  New  York  assembly  sent  a  reply 
to  the  Massachusetts  circular,  signed  by  Philip  Livingston,  and  petitioned  the  king. 
The  assembly  of  North  Carolina  sent  a  reply,  dated  November  10,  to  the  Massa- 
chnsetts  circular  letter.  Besides  this,  many  towns  in  their  meetings  expressed 
fiieir  hear^  sympathy  with  the  circular  letter.  In  New  York  city  the  members 
of  the  assembly  who  had  supported  the  right  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  to 
send  tjie  circular  letter,  were  escorted  by  a  procession  up  Broadway,  with  music 
and  banners.  Nowhere  in  £urope  at  this  time,  either  in  England,  France,  or 
Qermany,  was  the  right  of  public  meeting,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  publicity 
of  discussion  in  the  legislature,  thought  of,  or  considered  as  anything  but  danger- 
ous to  social  order.  Consequently  in  the  colonies,  aU  those  who  looked  to  Europe 
for  precedents,  were  terrified  at  the  possible  results  of  the  free  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

1768,  June  21.  —  Gk)vemor  Bernard  sent  the  following  message 
to  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  then  in  session :  **  1  have  his 
.Majesty's  order  to  make  a  requisition  to  you,  which  I  communi* 
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cate  in  the  very  words  in  which  I  have  received  it.  I  must 
desire  jou  to  take  it  into  immediate  consideration,  and  I  assure 
you,  that  your  resolution  thereon  will  have  most  important  con- 
sequences to  the  province.  I  am  myself  merely  ministerial  in 
this  business,  having  received  His  Majesty's  instruction  for  all 
I  have  to  do  in  it.  I  heartily  wish  that  you  may  see  how  forcible 
the  expediency  of  your  giving  His  Majesty  this  testimonial  of 
your  duty  and  submission  at  this  time.  If  you  should  think  other* 
wise,  I  must  nevertheless  do  my  duty." 

The  message  enclosed  a  portion  of  a  despatch  received  from  Lord  Hillsborongh, 
containing  the  royal  order  for  the  assembly  to  rescind  the  resolution  upon  which 
the  circular  letter  was  based,  on  the  penalty  of  dissolution  in  case  of  refusal.  The 
assembly  then  sitting  was  not  the  one  that  had  passed  the  resolution,  a  new  elec- 
tion haying  since  been  held.  The  message  was  read  in  the  morning  session ;  in 
that  of  the  afternoon  James  Otis  spoke  two  hours  concerning  it,  the  house  being 
filled  with  listeners.  He  said :  "  We  hare  now  before  us  a  letter  from  Lord  Hills- 
borough. From  the  style,  one  would  conclude  it  to  be  the  performance  of  a 
school-boy.  They  are  pleased,  in  their  wonderftil  sagacity,  to  find  fault  with  our 
circular  letter.  I  defy  the  whole  legislature  of  Great  Britain  to  write  one  equally 
correct.  When  Lord  HiUsborough  knows  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,  he 
should  apply  to  parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britain  rescind  her  measures, 
or  the  colonies  are  lost  to  her  forerer.*'  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  speaker, 
Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Hancock,  Colonel  Otis,  Colonel  Bowers,  Mr.  Spooner, 
Colonel  Warren,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  was  appointed,  which  reported  on  the  80th 
of  June.  The  house  was  cleared  to  receive  the  report,  which  consisted  of  a 
letter  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  stating  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  circular  letter, 
and  stating  that  the  House  was  the  representative  of  the  Conmions  of  the  province, 
as  the  British  House  was  of  the  British  Commons,  and  hoping  that  a  petition  to 
the  king  would  not  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the  British  constitution,  nor  a 
letter  to  their  fellow-subjects  be  judged  an  inflammatory  proceeding.  The  letter 
being  twice  read  was  accepted,  and  ordered  sent  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  The 
question  was  then  put,  '*  Whether  this  House  wiU  rescind  the  resolution  of  the 
last  House  which  gave  birth  to  their  Circular  Letter  to  the  several  houses  of  rep- 
resentatives and  burgesses  of  the  other  colonies  on  this  continent.'*  The  rote  was 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  Ninety-two  answered  nay,  and  seventeen  yea.  During 
the  debate  upon  the  governor's  message,  he  sent  another  with  a  threat  to  dissolve 
the  House,  should  they  not  comply  with  the  king's  order ;  in  a  third  he  pressed 
for  a  decision,  and  in  a  fourth  refused  to  grant  them  a  recess.  After  the 
vote  the  House  adopted  an  answer  to  the  governor's  messages,  in  which,  after 
stating  their  recent  vote,  they  concluded :  ''In  all  this  we  have  been  actuated  by 
a  conscientious,  and  finally  a  clear  and  determined  sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  our 
king,  our  country,  and  to  our  latest  posterity;  and  we  most  ardently  wish  and 
humbly  pray  that  in  your  fUture  conduct  your  Excellency  may  be  influenced  by 
the  same  principles."  As  soon  as  the  governor  received  the  answer  of  the  House 
he  prorogued  the  House,  and  the  next  day  he  issued  a  proclamation  dissolving 
the  general  court,  which  was  formally  published  in  every  coimty  by  the  sherifis. 

1768,  June.  —  The  sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock, 
was  seized  in  the  harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  violating 
the  revenue  laws,  in  landing  a  cargo  of  wines  from  Madeira  with- 
out having  entered  the  whole. 
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The  nsTigation  tuii  gare  England  the  exctuiire  right  of  lappljiiig  i 
oOxt  Hticlei,  to  tbo  colonies,  bnt  the  right  of  ezporting  non-CDumerat 
to  port)  aouth  of  C^w  Finuteirc,  enabled  them  to  get  wines  fVoin  th< 
growth,  in  contrSTentioii  of  the  trade  acts.  The  duty  on  wine*  fJroiQ  Ei 
olTeied  too  great  a  temptation  to  the  merchanti  to  ohtajn  them  bf  ( 
dn^.  In  fact,  moit  of  the  trade  carried  on  iy  the  cotoniei  «a«  inr 
England  had  the  right  to  lay  datieR  for  her  own  benefit,  and  her  inter! 
thii  pnrpoae  forced  tbc  colonial  mcrcbanta  into  inch  a  course.  The  rci 
newi  in  Boston  created  a  riot  en  the  lOth.  The  revenue  commissi 
tdtage  in  a  ship  of  war  in  Boston  harbor,  and  afterwardi  on  Cwtle  Isl: 
a  oompanj  of  British  artillery  was  stationed.  A  town  meeting  in  Fa 
peliljoned  the  governor  to  have  the  ship  of  war  sent  from  the  harbor. 
til  eondenitied  the  rioters,  bnt  would  take  no  further  steps.  The  ri 
never  punished,  no  witnesses  against  them  being  found,  and  the  p 
igiJiut  the  vessel  were  givea  up  from  the  same  cause. 

1768.  —  A  TTPE-FOUNDEBT  was  begun  in  Boston,  Massa 
bj  Hr.  Micbelson  from  Scotland. 
Be  doe«  not  seem  to  have  succcssfliUy  established  iL 

1768,  July  4.  — The  UnUed  Baiea  Chronide  was  ii 
FrovidoDce,  Rhode  Island. 

It  continued  until  June  21,  1792. 

1768.  —  The  Six  Nations  ceded  to  the  crown  all  the 
Booth  of  the  Ohio  as  far  south  as  the  Tenneseee  River. 

1768.  —  The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Ti 
was  made  by  James  Bobortsoa  and  a  party  of  emignu 
Korth  Carolina. 

They  settled  on  the  Uataga,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Tenncsi 
ITTl  obtained  an  eight-years'  lease  of  it  f^om  Uie  Cherokee  JndiAne. 

1768,  July  II.' — General  Gage  withdrew  the  troo 
Nova  Scotia. 

1768,  AcGUST  '6.  —  The  Essex  Gazette  appeared  in 
Uasaachusetta. 

It  was  published  by  Samnel  Hall  at  Balem  nntil  ITTS,  when  it  wai 
Cambridge  and  issued  under  the  title  of  the  Xete  England  Ckroni, 
Weekly  Qaxttle.  In  1776  tbc  office  was  moved  to  Boston,  and  the  Chr 
•old  to  Powers  and  Willis.  Hall  returned  to  Salem  in  1781,  and  unilin 
Ailm  Oaxelie  and  General  Advertuer,  continued  the  issue  until  Nov 
1785,  when  be  returned  to  Boston,  giving  up  the  business  on  account  of 
newipsper  adTertiscments.  In  177S  the  Chronicle  took  the  name  of  thi 
dent  CkranxcU,  and  soon  after  added  Unirrria2  Adttriiter  to  its  title. 
ctroog  advocate  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  continued  its  existence  i 
dnting  the  last  part  of  its  career  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  V 
October,  1786,  John  Dabney  and  Thomas  C.  Gushing  purchased  the  mat 
revived  the  publication.  At  first  they  called  it  the  Salem  Ucrcury, 
Aatriean  SagU,  and  in  1790  the  Salem  Oaiettt.    It  is  still  in  existence 

1768.  —  COLOBEL  Chbistofheb  Leffikgweix,  nnder  tb< 
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ise  of  a  bounty  from  the  legislaturei  erected  a  paper-mill  at 
Norwich,  Comiecticut. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  was  given  two  pence  a  quire  on  four  thousand  and 
twenty  quires  of  writing-paper,  and  a  penny  each  on  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
quires  of  printing-paper.  The  bounty  amounted  to  eighty-one  pounds,  sixteen 
shillings,  and  eight  pence.    The  bounty  was  soon  withdrawn. 

1768,  September  2.  —  An  order  was  issued  to  the  governors 
of  the  colonies,  forbidding  them  to  show  any  letters,  or  parts  of 
letters,  from  the  ministry  to  their  assemblies,  without  special  per- 
mission from  the  king. 

1768,  September  27.  —  The  two  regiments  ordered  to  Boston 
from  Halifax,  arrived. 

Gage  from  New  York  had  sent  orders  to  proride  barracks  for  them.  A  town- 
meeting  was  called,  which  requested  the  governor  to  summon  the  general  court. 
This  he  reftised.  The  meeting  adrised  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  towns, 
which  convened  the  22d.  It  requested  the  governor  to  call  the  general  court,  but 
he  called  the  meeting  treasonable.  This  meeting  was  the  first  popular  convention. 
There  were  barracks  at  the  Castle,  but  Gage  ordered  the  troops  quartered  in  the 
town.  As  no  arrangement  could  be  made,  one  regiment  was  quartered  on  the  Com- 
mon, and  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Town  House  were  used  for  tlie  rest.  The  New 
York  assembly  for  refusing  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  troops  there  was  dissolved, 
and  the  next  assembly  continuing  to  reftise  was  also  dissolved.  The  assemblies  of 
Maryland  and  Greorgia  were  also  dissolved  for  approving  the  proceedings  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts.  In  October  Gage  came  to  Boston,  but  the  selectmen 
refused  to  do  anything  since  the  Quartering  Act  spoke  only  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  Governor  Bernard  created  a  Board  of  Justices,  but  they  would  not 
serve,  so  that  Gage  was  obliged  to  hire  houses  and  purchase  supplies  fh>m  the 
army  chest,  the  council  saying  the  appropriations  of  money  belonged  ezcluslTcly 
to  the  general  court. 

1768,  December.  —  Parliament  met  The  House  of  Lords 
censured  the  convention  of  towns  in  Boston  in  particular,  and 
■recommended  that  the  offenders  be  sent  to  England  for  trial  for 
treason. 

1768.  —  The  New  York  Chronicle  appeared  in  New  York. 

It  was  published  by  Alexander  and  James  Robinson,  but  did  not  continue 
long. 

1769,  January.  —  The  resolutions  to  send  prisoners  to  England 
were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Franklin  wrote :  **  Every  man  in  England  regards  himself  as  a  piece  of  a  sov- 
ereign over  America,  seems  to  jostle  himself  into  the  throne  with  the  king,  and 
talks  of  our  subjects  in  the  colonies. ** 

1769,  May  16.  —  The  house  of  burgesses,  in  Virginia,  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  considered  by  the  governor, 
Lord  Botetourt,  as  so  abominable  that  he  dissolved  the  house. 

These  resolutions  were  widely  reprinted  in  the  daily  newspapers.  They  were 
unanimously  passed,  as  foUows :  **  Resolved,  That  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes 
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on  the  inhabitants  of  this  His  Majesty's  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Vir^ia  is  now» 
md  ever  hath  been,  legally  and  constitutionally  Tested  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
lawftilly  convened,  according  to  the  ancient  and  established  practice,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  and  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  his  Gorer- 
nor  fqr  the  time  being. 

"  Benohed,  That  it  is  the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  of  tills  colony 
to  petition  their  Sovereign  for  redress  of  grievances ;  and  that  it  is  lawful  and 
expedient  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  His  Majesty's  other  colonies,  in  dutiful 
addresses,  praying  the  royal  interposition  in  favor  of  the  violated  rights  of 
America. 

'*  Resolved,  That  all  trials  for  treason,  misprision  of  treason,  or  for  any  felony  or 
crime  whatsoever,  conmiitted  and  done  in  this  His  Majesty's  said  colony  and  do- 
minion, by  any  person  or  persons  residing  therein,  ought  of  right  to  be  had  and 
conducted  in  and  before  His  Majesty's  courts,  held  within  his  said  colony,  accord- 
ing to  the  fixed  and  known  course  of  proceeding ;  and  that  the  seizing  any  person 
or  persons  residing  in  the  colony,  suspected  of  any  crime  whatsoever  committed 
therein,  and  sending  such  person  or  persons  to  places  beyond  the  sea  to  be  tried, 
is  highly  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  as  thereby  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  from  the  vicinage,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  sum- 
moning and  producing  witnesses  on  such  trial,  will  be  taken  away  from  the  party 
accused. 

^^  Rtsohedy  That  an  humble,  dutiful  and  loyal  address  be  prepared  to  His 
Majesty,  to  assure  him  of  our  inviolable  attachment  to  his  sacred  person  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  to  beseech  his  royal  interposition,  as  the  father  of  all  people,  how* 
ever  remote  from  the  seat  of  his  empire,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  loyal  subjects 
of  this  colony,  and  to  avert  from  them  those  dangers  and  miseries  which  will  en- 
sue, from  tiie  seizing  and  carrying  beyond  sea  any  person  residing  in  America, 
sospeeted  of  any  crime  whatsoever,  to  be  tried  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
ancient  and  long  established  course  of  proceeding."  At  the  same  time  the  fbllow- 
ing  order  was  passed  by  the  house :  **  Ordered,  That  the  speaker  of  this  House  do 
transmit,  without  delay,  to  the  speakers  of  the  several  houses  of  assembly  on  this 
continent,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  now  agreed  to  by  this  House,  requesting  their 
concurrence  therein."  The  speaker  of  the  house,  Peyton  Randolph,  sent  these 
resolutions  to  the  other  assemblies,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  and  the  assemblies 
responded  heartily  to  them.  Those  of  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Tork  adopted  them  entire.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  added  further  resolves 
to  them;  that  of  Maryland  and  some  others  altered  the  phraseology;  but  they 
til  agreed  in  maintaining  the  principles  enunciated. 

1769,  May  31.  —  The  house  of  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts assembled. 

They  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston,  at  least  during 
the  session,  as  the  keeping  an  armed  force  there  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
inconsistent  with  their  dignity  and  freedom.  Bernard  refrised  on  the  ground  he 
had  no  authority  to  do  so.  The  house  then  organized  under  protest,  and  would  do 
no  business.  The  governor  adjourned  them  to  Cambridge,  and  told  them  he  was 
going  to  England,  having  been  summoned  there  to  state  the  condition  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  king.  The  house  thereupon  petitioned  the  king  for  his  removal  as 
governor.  Being  called  upon  to  pay  the  expenses  already  incurred  for  the  troops, 
and  provide  for  those  in  the  future,  they  replied :  **  Your  excellency  must  there- 
fore excuse  us,  in  this  express  declaration,  that  as  we  cannot  consistently  with  our 
honor  and  interest,  and  much  less  with  the  duty  we  owe  our  constituents,  so  we 
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never  will  make  proTision  for  the  pnrpoies  in  jonr  seTeral  messages  abore  men- 
tioned." Bernard  prorogued  the  honse,  and  left  for  England,  leaving  the  heuten- 
ant-governor,  Hutchinson,  in  authority.  After  his  departure  the  grand  jury  of 
Suffolk  indicted  him  for  libel  in  vrriting  slanderous  letters  concerning  the  people 
of  the  province  to  the  king's  ministers. 

1769,  June.  —  Daniel  Boone  and  a  party  of  six  backwoodsmen 
made  their  camp  and  settled  on  the  Bed  River. 

They  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Boone  was  born  in  Maryland,  February,  1735 ;  died  September  26,  1822.  In 
1778,  he,  with  his  family  and  another  t>arty,  again  started  west,  and  explored  and 
opened  a  road  to  the  Kentucky  River.  In  April,  1775,  a  fort  was  built,  and  the 
spot  named  Boonesborough.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  wu 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
he  returned  to  his  farming  and  hunting.  In  1792,  when  Kentucky  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  he  with  many  others,  owing  to  defective  titles,  lost  their  landst 
and,  disgusted,  he  removed  in  1795  to  a  settlement  on  the  Osage,  where  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  awarded  him  by  Spain,  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  for  his  services.  In  1812  Congress  confirmed  his  tiUe  to 
part  of  the  land  still  remaining  to  him,  he  having  lost  the  larger  portion,  in  con- 
sideratioD  of  his  conduct  during  the  early  settlement  of  the  West ;  and  on  his 
Urm  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty'-eight. 

1769,  June  3.  —  The  transit  of  Venus  was  scientifically  ob- 
served at  Providence,  Bliode  Island. 

Joseph  Brown,  a  merchant  interested  in  science,  had  obtained  the  necessary 
instruments  from  London,  and  erected  an  observatory  where  the  observation  was 
made.  In  Newport  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stiles  also  observed  the  transit  with  instru- 
ments furnished  by  Abraham  Redwood. 

1769,  July  19.  —  In  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  a  band  of  the  peo- 
ple boarded  the  armed  British  sloop  Liberty,  and  scuttled  her. 

She  was  in  command  of  William  Reid,  who  had  just  arrested  two  Connecticat 
vessels  on  suspicion  of  smuggling.  A  reward  was  offered  by  the  Revenue  Board 
at  Boston  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators,  but  without  effect. 

1769,  September. — The  governorship  of  New  York  devolved 
upon  Colden. 

Sir  Henry  Moore  had  died.  The  assembly  made  the  required  provision  for  the 
troops. 

1769,  September  4.  —  The  first  class  graduated  from  Rhode 
Island  College. 

It  consisted  of  seven  members.  AH  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were 
dressed  in  clothes  of  American  manufacture. 

1769,  October.  —  The  assembly  of  North  Carolina  adopted  the 
Virginia  resolutions. 

They  were  dissolved  in  consequence,  and,  reassembling  as  individuals,  formed 
a  non-importation  league.  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire  also 
formed  a  similar  league. 
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1769.  —  On  the  dissolution  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  in  Vir- 
rinia,  they  met  at  Anthony  Hay's  private  residence,  chose  Peyton 
Kandolph  moderator,  and  the  next  day  adopted  and  signed  arti- 
cles of  association  to  carry  out  the  non-importation  agreement. 

One  of  these  articles  was,  not  to  *'  import  any  slaves,  or  purchase  any  imported 
tfter  tibe  5th  day  of  November  next,  until  the  said  acts  of  Parliament  are  re- 
pealed." The  articles  were  quite  elaborate.  They  were  printed  in  the  news- 
papers. They  were  drawn  up  by  George  Mason,  and  sent  by  him  to  Washington, 
with  a  letter.    Washington  presented  them  to  the  house. 

1769. — A  JOINT  board  of  commissioners  settled  the  disputed 
boundary  question  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

1769. — The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  granted  certain  privi- 
leges to  encourage  the  Hibemia  Iron-Works  and  others  in  Mon- 
mouth County. 

Grape-shot  and  other  ordnance  was  made  here  during  the  Revolution.  A  letter 
dated  Noyember  21,  1776,  from  John  Huff,  the  manager  or  owner,  asks  for  a  sup- 
ply of  salt,  and  speaks  of  the  furnace  as  the  only  one  he  knew  of  in  the  province, 
tiien  in  blast,  and  able  to  ftimish  such  supplies  for  the  public  service. 

1769.  —  AbeIj  BuelL;  of  Killings  worth,  Connecticut,  petitioned 
the  council  for  aid  to  put  in  operation  a  new  process  for  casting 
type.    His  petition  was  granted. 

The  foondery  was  commenced  in  New  Haven,  in  the  Sandemanian  meeting- 
bouse,  in  Gregson  Street,  and  employed  some  fifteen  or  twenty  boys.  During  the 
oontinaance  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  encouraged,  and  supplied  type 
It  the  time  there  wi&s  great  difficulty,  expense,  and  risk  in  obtaining  foreign  sup- 
ines. It  does  not  appear  to  have  survived  the  war  long.  Buell  was  an  ingenious 
mechanic;  his  business  was  that  of  a  gold-and  sUversmith.  He  died  in  the  poor- 
house  at  New  Haven  about  1825.  Abel  BueU  and  Amos  DooUttle  engraved  and 
pnUishcd  four  views  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

1769.  —  One  hundred  dollars  were  placed  anonymously  in  the 
hands  of  the  selectmen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  be  given  in 
1771,  in  sums  of  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten  dollars,  to  those 
who  had  raised  the  largest  number  of  mulberry-trees  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1769.  —  The  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  decided  that 
slavery  could  not  be  authorized  in  Massachusetts. 

The  case  was  James  v$,  Lechmere.  The  attorney-general.  Small,  argued  that 
fhe  royal  charter  expressly  declared  all  persons  bom  or  residing  in  the  province 
to  be  as  free  as  the  king's  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  there  no  man 
could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  that  laws  of 
the  province  intended  to  regulate  or  mitigate  an  evU  did  not  authorize  it.  This 
was  two  years  before  Lord  Mansfleld*s  fleunous  decision  made  slavery  impossible  in 
England.  The  negroes  of  Boston  are  said  to  have  collected  the  money  among 
tbems elves  for  carrying  on  the  suit.  The  action  was  by  a  slave  to  recover  wages 
from  his  master. 

1769.  —  Dabtmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
was  established* 
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1769.  —  Franklin,  testifying  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
questioned  concerning  the  paper-money  systems  of  the  colonies. 

It  had  been  claimed  that  the  paper  money  carried  the  gold  and  silTer  out  of  the 
countryi  and  that  experience  had  shown  that  every  colony  which  nsed  it  was  thus 
ruined  by  it.    Franklin  said :  — 

*'  This  opinion  of  its  mining  the  country  seems  to  be  merely  speculadTe,  or 
not  otherwise  founded  than  upon  misinformation  in  the  matter  of  fact.  The  truth 
is  that,  the  balance  of  trade  with  Britain  being  greatly  against  them,  the  gold  and 
silver  are  drawn  out  to  pay  the  balance ;  and  then  the  necessity  of  some  medium 
of  trade  has  induced  the  making  of  paper  money.  Thus,  if  carrying  out  all  the 
gold  and  silver  ruins  a  country,  every  colony  was  mined  before  it  made  pt^r 
money.  But,  far  from  being  ruined  by  it,  the  colonies  that  have  made  use  of 
paper  money  have  been,  and  are,  all  in  a  thriving  condition.  .  .  . 

''Pennsylvania,  before  it  made  any  paper  money,  was  totally  stripped  of  its 
gold  and  silver,  though  they  had  from  time  to  time,  like  the  neighboring  colonies, 
agreed  to  take  gold  and  silver  coins  at  higher  nominal  values,  in  hopes  of  drawing 
money  into  and  retaining  it  for  the  internal  uses  of  the  province.  During  that 
weak  practice  silver  got  up  by  degrees  to  eight  shillings  and  nine  pence  per 
ounce  .  .  .  long  before  paper  money  was  made.  But  this  practice  of  increasing 
the  denomination  was  found  not  to  answer  the  people.  The  balance  of  trade 
carried  out  the  gold  and  silver  coins  as  fast  as  they  were  brought  in,  the  mo 
chants  raising  the  price  of  their  goods  in  proportion  to  the  increased  denomination 
of  the  money.  The  difficulties  for  want  of  cksh  were  accordingly  very  great,  the 
chief  part  of  the  trade  being  carried  on  by  the  extremely  inconvenient  method  of 
barter,  when,  in  1723,  paper  money  was  first  made  there  [in  Pennsylvania],  which 
g^ve  new  life  to  business,  promoted  greatly  the  settlement  of  new  lands  (by  lending 
small  sums  to  beginners,  on  easy  interest,  to  be  paid  by  installments),  whereby  the 
province  has  so  greatly  increased  in  inhabitants  that  the  export  from  thence  hither 
is  now  more  than  tenfold  what  it  then  was ;  ...  so  that  it  docs  not  appear  to 
be  of  the  ruinous  nature  ascribed  to  it."  .  .  . 

To  the  objection  that  every  medium  of  trade  should  have  an  intrinsic  value, 
Franklin  replied :  — 

*'  However  fit  a  particular  thing  may  be  for  a  particular  purpose,  whenever  that 
thing  is  not  to  be  had,  or  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  (and  must  be  given  up 
to  the  demands  of  commerce  whenever  made),  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  some- 
thing else,  the  fittest  that  can  be  got  in  lieu  of  it.  .  .  .  It  seems  liard,  therefore, 
to  draw  all  their  real  money  from  them,  and  then  refuse  them  the  poor  privilege 
of  using  paper  instead  of  its  bank  bills  and  banker's  notes  as  arc  daily  used  here 
[in  England]  as  a  medium  of  trade,  and  in  large  dealings,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  is  transacted  by  their  means,  and  yet  they  have  no  intrinsic  value,  but  rest  on 
the  credit  of  those  that  issued  them,  as  paper  bills  in  the  colonies  do  on  the  credit 
of  the  respective  governments  there.  Their  [bank  bills]  being  payable  in  cash 
upon  sight  by  the  drawer  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  that  cannot  attend  the  colony 
bills,  for  the  reason  just  above  mentioned,  their  cash  [bullion]  being  drawn  i^om 
them  by  the  British  trade ;  but  the  legal  tender  being  substituted  in  its  place  is 
rather  a  greater  advantage  to  the  possessor,  since  ho  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
going  to  a  particular  bank  or  banker  to  demand  the  money.  .  .  • 

''At  this  very  time  even  the  silver  money  in  England  is  obliged  to  the  legal 
tender  for  a  part  of  its  value ;  that  part  which  is  the  difference  between  its  real 
weight  and  denomination.  Great  part  of  the  shillings  and  sixpences  now  current 
are,  by  wearing,  become  5,  10,  20,  and  some  of  the  sixpences  even  50  per  cent* 
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too  light.  Por  this  difi^rence  between  the  real  and  nominal  you  hare  no  intrinsic 
lalae;  jon  have  not  so  mnch  as  paper;  you  have  nothing.  It  is  the  legal  tender, 
widi  the  knowledge  that  it  can  easily  be  repassed  for  the  same  value,  that  makes 
Haee  pennyworth  of  sHrer  pass  for  sixpence. 

"  Qold  and  silver  are  not  intrinsically  of  equal  value  with  iron  —  a  metal  in 
itself  capable  of  many  more  benefits  to  mankind.  Their  value  rests  chiefly  in 
ttie  estimation  they  happen  to  be  in  among  the  generality  of  nations,  and  the 
credit  given  to  the  opinion  that  the  estimation  will  continue.  Otherwise  a  pound 
of  gold  would  not  be  a  real  equivalent  for  even  a  bushel  of  wheat." 

1769.  —  Thb  assembly  of  South  Carolina  refused  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  troops  sent  to  that  province. 

They  adopted  the  Virginia' resolutions,  as  did  the  assemblies  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware. 

1769. — The  French  settlers  on  the  Illinois  River  made  one 
hundred  and  ten  hogsheads  of  wine  from  the  native  grapes  of 
that  region. 

1769. — Lewis  Nichola  commenced  a  magazine  entitled  the 
Jmerioan  Magazine. 

It  contained  forty-eight  pages,  8vo,  and  the  transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
iophical  Society  were  appended  to  it.    Only  one  volume  of  it  was  published. 

1769. — At  this  date  there  were  forty  paper-mills  in  the  prov- 
inces  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  of  which  Penn- 
Bjlvania  had  six. 

The  value  of  their  production  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
jut. 

1769.  —  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Boston  News 
LeUer:  — 

"  The  beU  cart  wiU  go  through  Boston  before  the  end  of  next  month,  to  collect 
ngi  for  the  Paper  MIU  at  MUton,  when  all  people  that  wiU  encourage  the  manu- 
&ctoiy  may  dispose  of  them.** 

1769-70.  —  Benjamin  Pbanbxin  first  made  the  attempt  to  have 
the  ''  Gulf  Stream  "  marked  out  on  charts  for  the  benent  of  nav- 
igators. 

1770.  —  Charles  IV.,  of  Spain,  issued  an  ordinance  opening 
the  ports  of  Spain  to  the  Spanish  colonies. 

1770.  —  Georgia  passed  a  law,  making  teaching  slaves  either 
to  read  or  write  an  ofifence  punishable  with  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  each  offence. 

1770.  —  The  first  manufacture  of  tin- ware  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Edward  Patterson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  at  Berlin,  Con- 
necticut 

1770.  —  Morocco  leather,  of  fair  quality,  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

1770. — William  Mollineau,  of  Boston,  was  granted  a  lease. 
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rent  free,  for  seven  years,  of  the  public  silk  factory,  to  aid  in 
employing  the  poor  in  spinning,  dyeing,  and  weaving  silk. 

Mollincau  states  that  he  had  spent  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  pounds 
in  silk  culture,  chiefly  in  mnchinerj  in  the  public  silk  factory,  and  engaged  to  buy, 
at  a  reasonable  price,  all  the  silk  raised  in  the  province,  and  manufacture  it 

1770.  —  Susannah  Wright,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
received  a  premium  for  a  piece  of  mantua,  sixty  yards  in  length, 
made  from  silk  of  her  own  raising. 

A  court-dress  for  the  queen  was  mado  from  it.  Samples  of  it  are  preserved  in 
the  manuscript  copy  of  Watson's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia, 
which  is  in  the  coUection  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company. 

)    1770,  March  5.  —  The  Boston  Massacre  took  place. 

I 

I  In  a  contest  with  the  citizens  of  Boston,  the  military  fired,  kiUing  four  persons, 
and  wounding  several  more.  The  soldiers  were  tried  civilly,  and  all  but  two  ac- 
quitted, who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  by 
an  annual  oration  in  Boston,  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  celebration  of  the  4th 
of  July,  as  the  date  o^  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  had  been  con- 
stant collisions  between  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  this  last  one  resulted  in 
bloodshed.  A  town  meeting  held  the  next  day  demanded  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  which  was  finally  agreed  upon,  the  council  advising  it  unanimously.  John 
Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy  defended  the  soldiers  on  their  trial.  One  of  the  per- 
sons killed  was  a  negro  named  Attucks.  Their  Ameral  was  attended  by  immense 
crowds. 

1770,  April  12.  —  Parliament  partially  repealed  the  act  taxing 
the  importation  of  certain  articles  into  the  colonies.  The  duty 
on  tea  was  still  retained. 

'  1770.  — This  year  there  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  three  bales 
of  cotton  from  New  York,  four  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and 
three  barrels  full  from  North  Carolina. 

1770,  July.  —  The  Massachusetts  Bpy  appeared  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  proposed  a  tri-weekly,  published  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
The  publishers  were  Isaiah  Thomas  and  Zechariah  Fowle.  Three  months  after- 
wards Fowle  retired,  and  Thomas  increased  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  published 
it  twice  a  week.  Three  months  afterwards  he  issued  \t  weekly.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  sheets  devoted  to  the  popular  cause.  In  1774  it  printed  the 
snake  device,  with  the  motto  '*Join  or  die  "  extending  across  the  entire  page. 
On  the  6tli  of  April,  1775,  it  ceased  to  appear  in  Boston,  its  type  were  sent  away, 
and  on  tlie  3d  of  May  it  appeared  at  Worcester.  In  1781  its  title  was  changed  to 
the  Massachvsetts  Spy,  or  the  Worcester  Gazette.  In  1786  it  was  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  state  stamp  act,  and  in  1788  was  resumed.  In  1870  its  present 
proprietors  celebrated  its  centennial. 

1770,  July  6.  —  The  first  royal  instruction  was  adopted  in  the 
Privy  CounciL 

This  was  sent  to  Massachusetts,  and  ordered  the  garrisoning  of  Castle  WilUanif 
in  Boston  harbor,  by  the  king's  troops.    The  charter  of  the  colony  eicpressly  pro- 
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Tided  that  this  fort  should  be  garrisoned  hy  proyinoial  troops.  This  was  the  first 
in  a  series  of  instructions  designed  to  destroy  entirely  the  whole  theory  and  prac* 
tice  of  local  government  in  the  colonies. 

1770.  —  The  merchants  of  New  York  sent  out  a  circular  letter 
to  the  merchants  of  the  other  ports,  proposing  to  confine  the  non- 
importation agreement  to  the  article  of  tea. 

This  proposition  met  with  no  favor  from  the  non-importation  associations.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  circular  was  torn  in  pieces.  The 
Philadelphia  merchants  sent  a  letter  to  those  of  New  York,  regretting  their 
coarse,  as  calculated  to  weaken  the  cause  of  union  upon  which  the  general  safety 
depended.  In  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston,  it  was  voted  at  a  large  meeting  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  since  they  would  not  enter  in  the  agreement  for  non- 
tn^itation,  **  ought  to  bo  amputated  from  the  rest  of  tlie  bretheren,  as  a  rotten 
part  that  might  spread  a  dangerous  infection."  The  merchants  of  Boston  voted 
that  they  would  not  hold  intercourse  with  the  merchants  of  New  Hampshire,  or 
with  any  who  held  intercourse  with  them.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  voted 
**  Dot  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  colony  of  Rhode  Inland  for  breaking  through 
their  non-Importation  agreement,**  and  a  vessel  from  Newport,  commanded  by 
Captain  Whitman,  was  not  allowed  to  land  her  cargo  at  Philadelphia.  This  same 
coarse  was  followed  with  other  vessels.  Tlie  *'  freeholders,  merchants,  and  trad- 
en"  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  voted  also  to  have  no  intercourse  with 
Bhode  Island.  Boston,  Charleston,  and  Philadelphia  drove  away  ships  from  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  were 
also  contending  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  (now  Vermont) ;  and 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  were  also  disputing  concerning  their  boundaries. 
It  i^peared  as  though  dissension,  rather  than  union,  was  to  be  the  future  of  the 
colonies. 

1770.  —  An  association,  called  Regulators,  was  made  in  South 
Carolina  for  the  summary  punishment  of  offenders,  especially 
horse-thieves. 

As  yet  there  were  no  courts  established  outside  of  Charleston.  The  governor 
liATing  appointed  an  agent  to  examine  the  truth  of  complaints  made  of  the  regu- 
lators, he  arrested  some  of  them,  and  sent  them  to  Charleston. 

1770.  —  Robert  Eden,  the  governor  of  Maryland,  issued  a 
proclamation  fixing  the  rate  of  fees. 

TMs  "  setting  fees  by  proclamation  **  made  a  great  excitement  in  the  province, 
it  being  considered  that  the  fees  were  in  the  nature  of  taxes,  and  could  be  laid 
only  by  the  assembly.  The  contest  continued  some  years.  In  this  dispute 
Charles  CarroU  took  the  popular  side. 

1770.  —  In  North  Carolina,  an  cwsociation,  called  Regulators, 
protested  against  the  exorbitant  fees  and  taxes,  and  refused  to 
pay  them. 

Proceeding  to  violence,  they  assaulted  lawyers,  judges,  and  sheriffs,  and  closed 
mfloy  of  the  courts.  The  assembly  took  ground  against  them,  and  ejected  one  of 
their  number  from  their  midst 

1770.  —  A  COLLEGE  was  established  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
North  America,  under  the  title  of  Queen's  College. 
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In  1825  the  name  was  changed  to  Rutgers.  Though  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Dutch  Church,  it  is  open  to  all  denominations. 

1771.  —  A  TAX  of  fourpence  a  ton  on  vessels  entering  Balti- 
more was  laid  by  the  colonial  government  of  Maryland  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  light-house  on  Cape  Henry. 

1771,  May.  —  Governor  Tryon,  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  volunteers,  marched  against  the  Regulators,  who 
submitted  after  an  engagement. 

Some  two  hundred  of  them  were  kiUed,  and  a  great  number  taken  prisoners, 
jof  whom  six  were  tried  and  executed  for  treason. 

1771,  June  9.  —  The  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives 
protested  "  against  all  such  doctrines,  principles,  and  practices  as 
tend  to  establish  either  ministerial  or  even  Royal  Instructions  as 
laws  within  the  province." 

1771,  July  8.  —  The  Boston  Gazette  printed  what  was  called 
the  twenty-seventh  instruction,  by  which  the  governor  was  told 
that  he  should  not  in  the  future,  upon  any  pretext,  give  his  con- 
sent to  any  law  or  laws  by  which  the  appointed  oflBicers  were 
taxed. 

1771,  August  19.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a 
bankruptcy  law. 

The  bankrupt  was  discharged,  with  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  his  creditors, 
on  surrendering  aU  of  his  assets,  unless  f^aud  appeared.  He  was  allowed  to 
retain  certain  articles  of  furniture,  and  if  the  dividend  to  his  creditors  amounted 
to  seyenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  claims,  he  was  allowed  five  per  cent.,  and  if  the 
diyidend  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent.,  then  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  his  sup- 
port. If  the  bankrupt  was  convicted  of  peijury,  he  was  imprisoned,  put  in  the 
pillory,  and  deprived  of  one  ear. 

1771,  November  1.  —  The  first  number  of  the  Censor  appeared 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

This  was  a  periodical  to  defend  the  poUcy  of  the  ministers.  Governor  Oliver, 
Thomas  Greenleaf,  and  other  loyalists,  contributed  to  it.  It  was  published  by 
E.  Russel.    The  last  number  appeared  May  2,  1772. 

1771,  November.  —  John  Dunlap  commenced  to  issue  the  Penn- 
eylvania  Pockety  or  Chneral  Advertiser,  as  a  weekly,  in  Philadel* 
phia. 

In  1783  it  was  sold  to  D.  C.  Claypoole,  who,  in  about  a  year  after,  made  it  ft 
daily,  being  the  first  dally  paper  in  the  United  States. 

1771,  December  23.  —  The  Boston  Gazette  said :  "  To  break  oflF 
our  connection  with  the  parent  country  before  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  absolutely  obliges  us,  is  a  thought  we  never  harbor 
m  our  breasts.  The  reigning  principle  which  animates  Ameri- 
cans is  love  to  Great  Britain." 

1771.  —  Alexander  and  James  Robertson  set  up  this  year  in 
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Albany,  New  York,  a  press,  and  in  November  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  JBxmy  Oinette.  Albany  was  the  second  place 
m  New  York  state  where  printing  was  done. 

ThuAJhany  OmM€tUwtLa  ditcontlKraed  in  1776»  when  the  RobertBons  left  the 
plice  and  joined  the  roTalists  in  New  York  dty.  When  New  York  was  evacuated 
by  the  British,  they  took  reftige  in  Nova  Scotia.  At  Port  Roaenay  Alexander 
died  in  1784,  and  James,  some  time  afterwards,  died  in  London,  England. 

1771.  —  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  general  court  was  prorogaed  for  discossing  the  taxation  of  the  salaries  of 
crown  officers,  and  made  no  provision  for  pajtng  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

1771.  —  Lord  Baltimorb  died  without  lawful  issue. 

He  beqaeaidied  the  province  of  Maryland  to  a  natural  son,  Henry  Harford, 
then  a  boy  at  school.  The  goremor,  Eden,  continued  the  administration  of  the 
prorioce. 

1771.  —  Governor  Tryon  was  removed  from  thegovemorship 
of  North  Carolina,  and  transferred  to  that  of  New  "Su^rk. 

His  successor,  Josiah  Martin,  conciliated  the  Regulators  by  promising  to 
redress  their  grievances,  and  in  the  end  they  became  loyal  supporters  of  the 
goremment.  The  act  organizing  the  provincial  courts  of  North  Carolina  having 
npited  by  its  limitations,  a  dispute  concerning  their  organization,  between  the 
hoese  and  the  council,  kept  North  Carolina  for  a  year  without  any  courts. 

1771.  —  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner  appeared  prominently 
as  leaders  of  the  settlers  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire* 

The  fees  demanded  by  New  York  were  excessive,  and  they  denied  the  validity 
of  tides  given  by  Wentworth.  Suits  of  ejectment  were  brought  in  Albany,  but 
the  settlers  combined  to  resist  them.  Allen  and  Warner  had  emigrated  fi-om 
ConnecUcut. 

1771.  —  The  settlers  on  the  Wataga  organized  themselves  into 
a  body  politic,  and  agreed  to  a  code  of  kws,  each  of  them  sign- 
fflgit 

1771.  —  An  Indian  missionary  school,  established  by  Wheelock 
at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  was  moved  to  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  made  into  a  college. 

Forty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  were  given  to  it,  together  with  a  charter. 
The  eoUege  was  named  Dsa-tmouth,  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  acted 
as  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  fhnds  raised  for  its  endowment  by  Sampson  Occum, 
la  Indian  preacher,  who  was  sent  to  Engluid  for  that  purpose. 

1772,  January  6.  —  A  writer,  signed  "  American,"  in  the  Bos- 
ion  OazeUCj  said :  — 

**  The  more  eligible  course  for  the  Americans,  and  that  which  they  will  probably 
take,  is  to  form  a  government  of  thehr  own,  similar  to  that  of  the  United  Provinces 
ia  Holland,  and  offer  a  firee  trade  to  aU  the  nations  of  Europe.    If  she  (Great 
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Britain)  still  pursues  false  maxims  and  arbitrary  measures,  the  Americans  will 
soon  dissolye  their  union  with  Great  Britain.  They  hare  all  the  advantages  for 
independence,  and  every  temptation  to  improve  them  that  ever  a  people  had.** 

1772,  April  7.  —  Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia,  in  a  letter  to  Samnel 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  says :  — 

<*  My  Lord  Hillsborough'  does  not  deserve  from  us  a  confirmation  of  his  inso- 
lent boast,  that  America  is  quiet  and  returned  to  a  due  sense  of  her  error  in 
opposing  his  righteous  and  able  government.  And  upon  the  whole,  why  should 
we  be  less  persevering  in  opposition  than  they  are  in  oppression?  " 

1772,  May.  —  The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  the  last  year  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Rhode  Island  assembly. 

1772,  June.  —  A  writer  from  New  Hampshire  said  in  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette :  "  If  no  regard  is  paid  to  our  united  complaints,  we 
should  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  world  if  we  sought  a  rem- 
edy in  another  way.  I  mean  set  up  a  government  of  our  own, 
independent  of  Great  Britain." 

1772,  June  9.  —  The  Gaspee,  a  schooner  of  eight  guns,  sta- 
tioned at  Newport  to  prevent  smuggling,  ran  aground  in  the 
river,  and  was  captured  and  burned  by  a  party  in  row-boats. 
The  party  was  headed  by  Abraham  Whipple. 

William  Duddington,  a  lieutenant  in  command,  had  made  himself  very  obnozioiii 
by  constantly  interfering  with  passing  vessels.  The  party  that  attacked  her  wsi 
publicly  called  together.  Duddlngton  was  shot,  and  the  vessel  burned.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  reward  was  offered  by  the  governor,  and  a  thousand  pounds  each  hj 
the  king  for  the  two  leaders,  with  five  hundred  pounds  for  any  one  engaged  in  it, 
for  information  that  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators.  The  infor- 
mation was  never  given,  though  it  was  quite  generally  known.  The  Documentary 
History  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Ocupee,  by  W.  B.  Staples,  Providence,  1S45, 
contains  a  AiU  account  of  this  transaction,  which  was  the  first  overt  act  of  resiit- 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  colonies. 

1772,  June  22.  —  Lord  Mansfield,  in  England,  gave  the  decision 
that  slavery  could  not  exist  on  English  soil. 

A  native  of  Africa,  sold  as  a  slave  in  Virginia,  named  James  Somerset,  had 
been  brought  to  England  from  Virgpinia  by  James  Stewart,  and,  claiming  his  free- 
dom, was  about  to  be  shipped  to  Jamaica  for  sale.  On  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  he 
was  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench. 

1772,  August  17.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an 
act  making  banishment  and  whipping  the  punishment  for  horse- 
stealing. 

The  estate  of  the  offender  was  confiscated,  he  was  three  times  whipped  with 
thirty-nine  lashes,  and  banished.     If  he  returned,  death  was  the  penalty. 

1772,  September  4.  —  A  royal  yistruction  was  sent  to  the 
governor  of  Rhode  Island,  creating  a  commission  to  hold  its 
sessions  in  that  colon v  and  inquire  into  the  burning  of  bis 
Majesty's  schooner,  "  The  Gaspee." 
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This  instruction  was  sent  by  Lord  D&rtmontb,  bnt  was  not  made  pnblic  nntil 
four  months  after  its  date.  The  commission  was  composed  of  the  chief  justices 
of  Nev  York,  Daniel  Horsemander ;  of  New  Jersey,  Frederick  Smythe ;  of 
Massachusetts,  Peter  Oliver;  the  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Boston, 
Robert  Auchrauty ;  and  Joseph  Wanton,  the  governor  of  Rliode  Island.  It  was 
inttrncted  that  the* offence  was  high  treason;  to  arrest  the  perpetrators  and  the 
witnesses,  calling  upon  Lieutenant-Creneral  Gage  for  the  assistance  of  the  army, 
if  necessary,  and  deliver  the  arrested  parties  to  Admiral  Montague,  commander 
of  the  naval  forces,  for  transportation  to  England. 

After  sitting  three  weeks,  the  commission  reported,  In  1778,  *'  that  the  whole 
iflkir  was  conducted  suddenly  and  secretly."  The  assembly  met  during  the 
sitting  of  the  commission,  and  Chief-Justice  Hopkins  asked  its  advice,  and  was 
told  to  use  his  discretion  when  the  exigency  arose.  He  said :  "  For  the  purpose 
of  transportation  for  trial,  I  will  neither  apprehend  any  person  by  my  own  order, 
Dor  suffer  any  executive  officers  in  the  colony  to  do  it.**  After  the  report  of  this 
commission  was  received,  no  more  royal  instructions  were  issued,  and  the  plan 
of  having  Americans  sent  to  England  for  trial  was  abandoned. 

1772,  September  15.  —  The  Sorith  Carolina  Gazette  says: 
''There  has  been  no  assembly  to  do  business  for  a  long  time. 
The  last  was  called,  and  after  sitting  three  or  four  days  was 
abruptly  dissolved.  Now  another  is  called  at  Beaufort,  upwards 
of  seventy  miles  from  the  capital,  at  a  place  where  no  assembly 
ever  sat  before." 

This  was  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  arbitrary  instructions. 

1772,  November  2.  —  At  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, Samuel  Adams  moved  ''  that  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence be  appointed,  to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  to  state 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  this  province  in  particular,  as 
men,  as  Christians,  and  as  subjects ;  to  communicate  and  publish 
the  same  to  the  several  towns  in  this  province,  and  to  the  world, 
as  the  sense  of  this  town,  with  the  infringements  and  violations 
thereof  that  have  been,  or  from  time  to  time  may  be,  made ; 
requesting  of  each  town  a  free  communication  of  theif  senti- 
ments on  this  subject 

This  waa  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  local  committees  of  correspondence. 
The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph 
Warren,  Benjamin  Church,  William  Dennie,  William  Greenleaf,  Joseph  Oreen- 
leaf;  Thomas  Toung,  William  Powell,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  Oliver  Wendell,  John 
Sweetser,  Josiah  Quincy,  John  Bradford,  Richard  Boynton,  WiUiam  Mackay, 
Nathaniel  Barber,  Caleb  Davis,  Alexander  HUl,  William  Molincaux,  Robert 
Pierpcmt.  This  committee  prepared  an  exhaustive  report,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  sent  to  aU  the  towns  In  the  province,  and  to  leading  citizens  in  the 
other  colonies.  The  edition  consisted  of  six  hundred  copies.  The  report  of  the 
proceedings  was  reprinted  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Franklin. 

1772,  Decbmbeb  28.  —  The  town  of  Pembroke  said :  — 

"  If  the  measures  so  justly  complained  of  were  persisted  in  and  enforced  by 
icets  and  armies,  they  must  (we  thmk  of  it  with  pain),  they  wiU,  in  a  Utde  tim9 
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issue  in  the  total  dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  mother  eountry  and  the 
colonies,  to  the  infinite  loss  of  the  former,  and  the  regret  of  the  latter." 

1772.  —  The  assembly  in  Georgia  elected  Noble  Wimberly 
Jones  three  times  unanimously  for  their  speaker,  and  three  times 
the  governor  refused  to  allow  the  election.  Jones  then  declined 
a  re-election,  and  Archibidd  Bullock  was  chosen,  and  the  entry 
made  in  the  records  that  he  was  elected  because  Jones  declined. 
The  governor  said  :  "  If  this  record  is  to  stand  on  your  Joumab, 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  the  assembly.''  The  House  an- 
swered :  "  Our  third  choice  of  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Esq.,  as 
our  speaker,  was  not  in  the  leeist  meant  as  disrespectful  to  His 
Majesty  or  you  as  his  representative,  nor  thereby  did  we  mean  to 
infringe  on  the  just  prerogative  of  the  crown.'' 

The  governor  was  acting  under  one  of  the  instructions. 

1772.  —  The  Virginia  burgesses  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
kin^  concerning  the  slave  trade,  representing  it  as  inhuman,  and 
urgmg  that  unless  it  was  checked  it  would  endanger  the  very  ex- 
istence of  his  Majesty's  American  dominions,  and  they  pray  for 
the  removal  of  those  restraints  upon  his  Majesty's  governors 
which  prohibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws  a9  might  check  so 
pernicious  a  traffic. 

It  was  one  of  the  instructions  under  which  the  governor  was  acUng. 

1772. —  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  colonies  this  year 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-four  tons. 

Of  these  vessels,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  built  in  New  England, 
fifteen  in  New  Tork,  one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsylvania,  eight  in  Mary- 
land, seven  in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  two  in  South  Carolina,  and  five 
in  Georgia. 

1772.  —  OovEBNOB  Hutchinson  informed  the  general  court 
that  the  crown  would  henceforth  pay  his  salary. 

The  court  considered  this  change  a  violation  of  the  charter.  Tlie  salary  paid 
by  the  crown  was  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars. 

1772.  —  New  Hampshire  was  divided  into  five  counties. 

They  were  Rockingham,  Hillsborough,  Cheshire,  Strafford,  and  Grafton, 
being  named  in  honor  of  English  nobles. 

1772.— The  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  withdrew  the  ijre- 
miums  they  had  offered  for  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  colonies. 

They  had  paid  sereral  hundred  pounds  in  Carolina  and  elsewhere  through 
their  agents. 

1772.  —  Mills  were  built  on  the  Patapsco,  at  Bidtimore. 

1772.  —  Paechment  was  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Bobert 
Wood. 

It  was  said  to  be  equal  to  that  imported. 
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1773,  Januabt  11.  —  The  Boston  Cfazette  said :  — 

"  If  the  Britons  continue  their  endeavon  much  longer  to  subject  ns  to  their 
goremment  and  taxation,  we  shall  become  a  separate  state.  This  is  as  certain  as 
§ay  erent  that  has  not  already  come  to  pass.** 

1773,  March  4.  —  The  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia  met, 
and  on  the  12th,  on  motion  of  Dabney  Carr,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence. 

The  resolutions  appointing  them  were  as  follows :  "  Whereas  the  minds  of  Hif 
M^jes^s  fidthM  subjects  in  this  colony  hare  been  much  disturbed  by  yarious 
nmors  and  reports  of  proceedings  tending  to  deprire  them  of  their  ancient  legal 
snd  constitutional  rights :  And  whereas  the  affairs  of  the  colony  are  frequently 
connected  with  those  of  Qreat  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  colonies, 
widch  renders  a  communication  of  sentiments  necessary :  in  order  therefore  to 
temoTo  the  uneasiness  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  weU  as  for  other 
food  purposes  above  mentioned,  -~ 

**B€  it  resoivedt  That  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence  and  Inquiiy  be 
^pointed,  to  consist  of  eleren  persons,— yiz.,  the  Honorable  Peyton  Randolph, 
Isqnire,  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Richard  Bland,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Benjamin 
Hsnison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney  Carri 
Ardiibald  Carey  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esqtdres,  —  any  six  of  whom  be  a  com- 
mittee, whose  business  it  shaU  be  to  obtain  the  most  early  and  authentic  intelli- 
gence of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament,  or  proceedings 
of  administration,  as  may  relate  to  or  affect  the  British  colonies  in  America,  and 
to  keep  up  and  maintain  a  correspondence  and  communication  with  her  sister 
colonies  respecting  these  important  considerations,  and  the  result  of  their  pro- 
ceedings from  time  to  time  to  lay  before  this  House.  ReMolved,  That  it  be  an 
ittstniction  to  the  said  committee  that  they  do  without  delay  inform  themselTes 
pntiealarly  of  the  principles  and  authority  on  wliich  was  constituted  a  court  of 
inquiry,  said  to  hare  been  lately  held  in  Rhode  Island,  with  powers  to  transport 
persons  accused  of  offences  committed  in  America  to  places  beyond  the  seas  to  be 
tried.  BeMoivedf  That  the  speaker  of  this  House  do  transmit  to  the  speakers  of  the 
different  assemblies  of  the  British  colonies  on  tiiis  continent  copies  of  the  said 
resolutions,  and  desire  that  they  will  lay  them  before  their  respectire  assemblies,  and 
request  them  to  appoint  some  person  or  persons  of  their  respective  bodies  to  com- 
Munlcate  from  time  to  time  with  the  said  committee."  On  the  passage  of  these 
retolTes,  the  governor.  Earl  Dunmore,  dissolved  the  House.  The  members  then 
met  in  a  public-house,  and  agreed  upon  a  circular  letter  to  the  colonies.  The 
resolutions  were  written  by  Jefferson,  and  given  to  Dabney  Carr  to  offer.  He  and 
Jeiferson  were  fellow-students,  intimate  friends,  and  brothers-in-law.  Carr  died 
a  few  weeks  after.  This  action  of  Virginia  was  the  first  response  to  the  circular 
letter  from  Massachusetts  advising  the  appointment  of  committees  of  correspond- 
ence, and  on  their  reception  in  Massachusetts  they  were  reprinted  and  circulated 
throogfa  all  the  towns  of  the  colony. 

1773,  March  19.  —  In  the  enperior  conrt  of  Rhode  Island  two 
actions  for  trespass  were  brongnt  against  Captain  Eeeler,  of  the 
Mercury,  the  senior  ofScer  on  the  station,  by  the  officers  of  a 
brig,  a  portion  of  whose  car^o  he  had  seized,  and  another  for 
kover  by  the  owner  of  the  bng,  and  verdicts  were  found  for  the 
plaintifb. 
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1773.  —  In  April,  the  Cambridge  committee  of  correspondence 
wrote :  — 

*'  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  rights  and  liberties  shaU  be  re- 
stored to  us;  or  the  colonies,  united  as  one  man,  will  make  their  most  solemn 
appeal  to  Heayen,  and  driye  tyranny  from  these  northern  climes." 

1773,  April  27.  —  Lord  North  proposed  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons to  allow  the  East  India  Company  "  to  export  such  portion 
of  their  tea  then  in  their  warehouses,  to  British  America,  as  tbey 
should  think  fit,  duty  free,"  which  was  adopted. 

The  tax  on  tea  had  led  to  its  importation  into  the  colonies  from  Holland,  in 
violation  of  the  custom-house  duties.  The  loss  of  the  American  market  for  their 
tea  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  embarrassment  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  king  suggested  that  the  occasion  was  opportune  for 
both  aiding  the  Company  by  making  a  market  for  its  stock  of  tea,  and  testing  the 
question  of  taxation  with  America.  Lord  North*s  resolutions  provided  that  on  all 
teas  sent  to  the  American  plantations  after  May  the  10th,  a  drawback  be  allowed 
of  all  the  duties  paid  on  their  importation  into  England,  and  also  that  such  expor- 
tations  should  be  made  under  licenses  from  the  commissioners  of  the  treasniy. 
This  left  the  Company  to  pay  the  three  pence  a  pound  duty  on  teas  imported  into  the 
colonies.  On  the  6th  of  May  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  on  the  10th  received  the  royal  assent.  Franklin  wrote  of  the  measure: 
**  They  have  no  idea  that  any  people  can  act  from  any  other  principle  but  tliat 
of  interest ;  and  they  believe  that  three  pence  on  a  pound  of  tea,  of  which  one 
does  not  perhaps  drink  ten  pounds  a  year,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  aU  the  patriot- 
ism of  an  American." 

1773. — In  May,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  American  Alarm,  or 
the  Bostonian  Plea,  said :  — 

'  **If  the  parliament  continue  these  destructive  plans  —  the  frital  period  which 
we  all  deprecate  cannot  be  very  far  distant,  when  the  political  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  colonics  will  be  dissolved." 

1773,  May  5.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  elected  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  "  to  obtain  the  most  early  and  authentic 
intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  measures  of  the  ministry,  as  may  relate  to,  or  affect, 
the  British  colonies  in  America/' 

This  committee  consisted  of  Metcalf  Bowler,  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  chief  justice  of  tlie  colony,  Moses  Brown,  William  Bradford, 
Henry  Marchant,  attorney-general,  Henry  Ward,  and  John  Cole. 

1773,  May  21.  — The  assembly  of  Connecticut  appointed  a 
committee  of  correspondence. 

The  committee  were  Ebenczer  Silliman,  William  Williams,  Bei^amin  Payne, 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  Nathaniel  Wales,  Silas  Deane,  Samuel  Bishop,  Joseph 
Trumbull,  and  Erastus  Woolcott.  A  select  committee  to  correspond  were  William 
Williams,  Silas  Deane,  Benjamin  Payne,  and  Joseph  Trumbull. 

1773,  May  27.  —  The  New  Hampshire  assembly  appointed  a 
committee  of  correspondence. 
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This  committee  was  made  by  John  Wentworth,  John  Sherburne,  William  Par- 
ker, John  Giddings,  Jacob  Sheafe,  Christopher  Tappan,  and  John  Pickering, 

1773,  May  28.  —  The  Massachusetts  assembly  appointed  a 
committee  of  correspondence. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Choshing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock, 
William  Philips,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Hawley,  James  Warren,  Hicliard  Derby, 
Jr.,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Jeralimeel  Bowers,  Jedediah  Foster,  Daniel  Leonard, 
Thomas  Gardner,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  and  James  Prescott. 

1773,  June  2.  —  The  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  of  Massa- 
chnsett«,  which  had  been  obtained  in  London  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, were  made  public,  and  were  printed  in  the  newspapers. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  tliey  came  into  Franklin's  possession.  He  sent  tliem 
to  Massachusetts  with  a  request  not  to  have  them  copied  or  made  public. 

1773,  July  8.  —  The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  re«olved 
^  that  Mr.  Speaker  and  any  eight  of  the  other  members  of  the 
standing  conmiittee  of  correspondence  "  be  a  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  the  committees  appointed  by  the  house  of  burgesses 
or  to  be  appointed  by  the  "  sister  colonies." 

1773.  —  In  August,  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
obtained  licenses  from  the  Lords  of  the  treasury,  and  sent  cargoes 
of  tea  to  the  colonies. 

The  cargoes  were  sent  to  Boston,  Charleston,  Piiiladelphia,  and  New  York. 
Franklin,  as  agent  for  the  colonies  in  London,  mentioned  it  in  September. 

1773.  —  In  August  of  this  year,  William  Goddard,  the  first 
printer  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  commenced  the  issue  of  the 
Maryland  Journal  and  BaUimore  Advertiser^  which  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  Baltimore,  aud  the  third  in  the  province. 

Nicholas  Hasselboct,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  learned  the  art  from  C.  Sower, 
had  preriously  established  a  press  at  Baltimore.  He  printed  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, and  is  said  to  have  contemplated,  and  perhaps  commenced,  a  German  edition 
of  the  Bible. 

William  Goddard  was  prominently  occupied  with  public  business,  and  while  so 
engaged,  tlie  concerns  of  the  printing  office  were  attended  to  by  his  sister,  Mary 
Catherine  Goddard.  The  books  and  papers  issued  from  the  office  were  printed  in 
her  name,  and  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  print  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

1773,  August  2.  —  The  Boston  Gazette  advocated  the  meeting 
of  a  general  congress. 

It  said :  "  Many  and  great  are  the  advantages  that  may  result  from  such  a  con- 
gress or  meeting  of  American  states,  and  it  should  be  forwarded  as  fast  as 
poMible." 

1773,  September  10.  —  The  assembly  of  Georgia  chose  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence. 

A  letter  written  to  the  house  of  burgesses  and  dated  November  20,  is  signed 
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by  William  Toung,  Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Clay,  D.  Zubley,  Jr.,  and 
WilUam  Coatt«. 

1773,  September  13.  —  A  writer  in  the  Boston  OazeUe  said :  — 

"  That  a  congress  of  American  states  be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible,  draw 
tip  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  publish  it  to  the  world ;  choose  an  ambassador  to  reside 
at  tlie  British  conrt,  to  act  for  the  United  Colonies ;  appoint  where  tlie  congress 
shall  annually  meet,  and  how  it  may  be  summoned  upon  an  extraordinary 
occasion.** 

1773,  October.  —  The  Norvneh  Packet  appeared  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut. 

1773,  October  15.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  chose  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence. 

It  consisted  of  Matthew  Tilghman,  John  Hall,  Thomas  Johnson,  William  Paca, 
Samuel  Chase,  Edward  Lloyd,  Matthias  Hammond,  Josiah  Beale,  James  Lloyd 
Cliarobcrlain,  Brice  Thomas,  Beale  Worthington,  Joseph  Sim,  or  any  six.  The 
letter  of  advice  to  the  house  of  burgesses  is  dated  December  6. 

1773.  — On  the  18th  of  October  a  large  public  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  resolved  that  the  dnty  on  tea  was  a  tax  imposed 
on  the  colonists  without  their  consent,  and  tended  to  render 
assemblies  useless ;  that  the  importation  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  an  attempt  to  enforce  this  tax ;  that  whoever  counte- 
nanced the  unloading,  vending,  or  receiving  the  tea  was  an 
enemy  to  his  country. 

The  consignees  in  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  tea  was  shipped  by  the  East  India 
Company,  were  requested  to  resign  their  position,  and  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  on  its 
arrival,  December  25,  the  ressel  was  sent  back. 

1773.  —  In  Boston,  many  public  meetings  were  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall ;  the  resolutions  passea  at  Philadelphia  were  adopted ;  the 
consignees  were  asked  to  resign  their  office,  but  peremptorily 
refused  to  do  so. 

1773.  —  In  New  York,  a  large  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
City  Hall,  the  action  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston  commended,  and 
a  resolution  passed  that  the  tea,  under  anv  circumstances,  should 
not  be  landed  in  that  port  The  vessel  was  sent  bcick  on  her 
arrival,  April  21, 1774. 

1773.  —  In  Charleston,  a  large  public  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  announced  that  the  consignees  had  resigned  their 
position,  and  the  meeting  voted  them  their  thanks.  On  the  arri- 
val of  the  ship,  April  21,  1774,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
infoim  the  captain  that  the  tea  must  go  back. 

Christopher  Gkidsden,  Charles  Pinckney,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pincknejr 
were  members  of  the  committee.  The  vessel,  howcTcr,  was  delayed  over  the 
twenty  days  allowed  for  paying  the  duty,  so  that  the  collector  of  the  port  seized 
the  tea  and  stored  it  in  a  damp  cellar,  where  it  was  aU  ruined. 

1773,  October  21.  —  The  committee  of  correspondence  of  the 
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assembly  in  Massachusetts  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  com- 
mittees, stating  the  question  between  the  colonies  and  Oreat 
Britain. 

The  refdsal  of  the  consignees  of  the  tea  to  not  receiye  it,  in  Boston  alone, 
htd  natarally  attracted  attention  to  this  port.  The  committee  say  in  their  letter : 
**  Is  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  that  onr  rigilance  should  increase;  tliat  the 
colonies  should  be  united  in  their  sentiments  of  the  measures  of  opposition  necessary 
to  be  taken  by  them ;  and  that  in  whichsoever  of  the  colonies  any  infringements  are 
or  shall  be  made  on  the  common  rights  of  all,  that  colony  should  have  the  united 
efforts  of  aU  for  its  support?  This,  we  take  it,  to  be  the  true  design  of  the  estab- 
lifhment  of  our  committees  of  correspondence.'* 

1773,  October  23.  —  The  Delaware  assembly  chose  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence. 

The  signers  of  a  letter  to  the  house  of  burgesses  were  Caesar  Rodney,  George 
Xeid,  Thomas  McKean,  John  McKinley,  and  Thomas  Bobeson. 

1773,  November  28.  —  One  of  the  ships  loaded  with  tea  arrived 
at  Boston,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  two  others. 

The  ships  were  moored  close  together,  the  design  being  to  send  the  tea  back  in  . 
them.  "  The  town  is  as  furious  as  it  was  in  tiie  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,**  wrote 
Goferoor  Hutchinson.  The  ships  in  returning  could  not  pass  the  Castle  without 
IB  order  from  the  governor,  and  he  would  not  give  this  before  they  were  cleared 
St  the  custom-house,  while  the  collector  refused  to  give  them  a  clearance  before 
thQT  were  discharged  of  all  articles  subject  to  duty.  Public  meetings  were  held, 
ia  whick  Uie  selectmen  took  part.  The  consignees  of  the  tea  refUsed  to  resign 
tiieir  oonimission.  By  the  law  of  the  port,  a  vessel  twenty  days  after  her  arrival 
was  liaUe  to  be  seized  for  nonpayment  of  dues;  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Decern* 
ber  this  time  would  expire  with  the  '*  Dartmouth,**  the  first  ship  which  arrived. 

1773,  Decbubeb  2.  —  The  Boston  Oazette  said :  — 

"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  congress,  or  a  meeting  of  the  states,  is  in- 
diveosaUe." 

1773,  DECfiMBER  4. — The  Heeo^  Journal  and  Merrirnach  Packd, 
or  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  General  Advertiser^ 
appeared  in  Newburjport. 

It  wm  established  by  Isaiah  Thomas  and  Ilenry  Walton  Tinges.  Thomas  soon 
sold  his  share  to  Ezra  Lunt.  Eventually  John  Mycall  became  sole  proprietor, 
and  coiitinued  the  publication  for  a  number  of  years. 

1773,  December  8.  —  The  assemblj  of  North  Carolina  chose  a 
eommitbee  of  correspondence. 

This  eommittee  consisted  of  John  Harvey,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Harnett,  Mr.  Hooper, 
Mr.  CSaswell,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Ash,  Mr.  Hewes,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Their  answer 
to  the  burgesses  is  dated  December  26,  and  is  signed  John  Harvey. 

« 

1773.  —  On  the  16th  of  December  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  Boetcm  at  the  '<  Old  South  Meeting  House." 

Am  imniense  gathering,  estimated  at  "  nearly  seven  thousand,**  assembled  froA 
tfie  town  «nd  country  round,  and  acQoQnied  fh>m  the  morning  to  the  aftemoon* 
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and  at  half  past  four  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not  he  landed.  The  meeting 
was  patient  and  orderly,  and  refused  to  adjourn.  About  six  o*clock  Mr.  Botch, 
the  consignee  of  the  tea,  appeared  hi  the  meeting  and  reported  that  he  had  been 
to  see  the  goremor,  who  refused  to  glre  the  vessel  a  pass  unless  the  vessel  was 
properly  cleared.  Being  asked  whether  he  would  send  the  vessel  back  with  the 
tea  in  her,  he  replied  he  **  could  not  possibly  comply,  as  he  apprehended  compli- 
ance would  prove  his  ruin ; "  and  fhrther  he  said  that  "  if  called  upon  by  the 
proper  officers,  he  should  attempt,  for  his  own  security,  to  land  the  tea."  Samuel 
Adams  then  said,  <*  This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the  country."  An 
immense  shouting  arose,  the  moderator  declared  the  meeting  dissolved,  and  the 
crowd  dispersed,  following  a  band  of  about  fifty  persons  dressed  as  Indians,  who 
proceeded  to  the  wharf  where  the  ships  were  moored.  Proceeding  on  the  vessels, 
they  warned  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  guard  in  possession  not  to  interfere, 
broke  open  the  hatches,  hoisted  the  chests  of  tea,  broke  them  open,  and  emptied 
them  into  the  water.  *'  The  whole  was  done  with  very  little  tumult,'*  wrote 
Hutchinson. 

The  tea  had  been  guarded  by  a  committee  of  the  citizens,  and  John  Hancock 
was  one  of  them  this  evening.  The  names  of  those  who  formed  the  band  of 
Indians  are  not  known;  they  worked  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner.  No 
other  property  was  injured,  no  one  was  hurt,  and  no  tea  was  allowed  to  be  carried 
away ;  the  crowd  remained  on  the  wharf  while  the  work  was  done,  and  then  quietly 
went  home,  and  the  city  is  said  never  to  have  been  more  quiet  than  it  was  at  teti 
o'clock  that  evening.  One  of  the  party,  on  his  return  home,  found  some  of  the 
tea  had  lodged  in  his  shoes ;  it  was  preserved  in  a  bottle  with  a  parchment  memo- 
randum, and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lemuel  Shaw,  of  Boston. 

1773.  —  In  December,  in  Philadelphia  bells  were  rung,  and  a 
large  public  meetiug  retamed  their  ''  hearty  thanks  to  the  people 
of  Boston  for  their  resolution  in  destroying  the  tea  rather  than 
Buffering  it  to  be  landed." 

In  New  York,  similar  demonstrations  were  made  concerning  the  destmction  of 
the  tea. 

1773.  —  John  Shipman,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  obtained 
from  the  legislature  a  patent  for  an  improved  tide-mill  of  his  own 
invention. 

An  exclusive  right  was  given  1dm  for  forty  years,  for  the  town  of  Saybrook 
and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Coimecticut  River;  and  aU  others  were  forbidden  to 
erect  or  improve  tide-mills  within  these  limits,  during  this  time. 

1773.  —  Virginia  coined  half  pence. 

1773.  —  The  copper  mines  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  were 
abandoned,  and  being  bought  by  the  state  were  made  a  prison 
for  criminals. 

During  the  Revolution,  Tories  were  confined  there. 

1773.  —  The  first  experimental  steam-engine  built  in  America 
was  exhibited  by  Christopher  CoUes,  in  PhUadelphia. 

He  had  used  a  model  as  an  illustration  for  his  lectures  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  was  employed  to  build  one  for  a  distiUeryy  but  the 
alightness  of  its  construction  made  it  of  no  practical  use. 
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1773.  —  Thb  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming,  on  the 
Upper  Sosqnehanna,  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  Con- 
necticut 

The  Susquehanna  Company  prevailed  upon  the  province  to  do  this.  Under  the 
chatter  of  Connecticat  her  territory  extended  to  the  Pacific  The  settlement  was 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  and  annexed  to  Litchfield  County. 
The  PennsylTania  assembly  constituted  the  same  settlemem  the  County  of  North* 
umberland,  and  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  carried  before  the  king  in 
council. 

1773.  —  The  jurisdiction  over  Pittsburg  and  the  region  west 
of  the  Jjaurel  Mountains  was  claimed  by  Virginia. 

An  agent  who  appeared  there  with  a  commission  from  Lord  Dunmore  was 
arrested,  but  escaped. 

1773.  —  The  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
was  arranged  by  a  commission  which  met  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut 

Governors  Hntddnson  and  Tryon  were  present  and  arranged  the  line.  It  was 
not  confirmed  before  the  war. 

1773.  —  GovEBNOB  Tryon  of  New  York  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  arrange  the  disputed  question  of  boundaries  with 
New  York  and  '^  The  Green  Mountain  boys/'  as  the  settlers  in 
Vermont  were  called. 

He  went  to  England  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  English  government. 

1773.  —  An  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  mines  on  Lake 
Superior. 

It  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  expensive. 

1773.  —  John  Murray,  the  founder  of  Universalism,  arrived  in 
the  country. 

1774,  January  20.  —  The  New  York  assembly  chose  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence. 

Their  reply  to  the  burgesses  is  dated  March  1.  The  committee  consisted  of 
John  Cruger,  James  DeLancy,  James  Janney^  Jacob  Walton,  Bei^amin  Seaman, 
Isaac  Wilkins,  Frederick  Phillips,  Daniel  Kissam,  Zebulon  Seaman,  John 
Rapalse,  Simeon  Bcerum,  John  De  NoyeDes,  and  (George  Clinton,  or  any  seven 
of  them. 

1774,  February  8.  —  The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  chose  a 
committee  of  correspondence. 

It  consisted  of  James  Kinsey,  Stei^en  C^rane,  Hendrich  Fisher,  Samuel 
Tacker,  John  WethereU,  Robert  Friend  Price,  John  Hinchman,  John  Mehelm, 
aad  Edward  Taylor. 

1774,  February  23.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  in  that 
state. 

AU  children  bom  of  slave  mothers  after  the  1st  of  March  were  to  be  free,  and 
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the  towns  were  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  rearisg.  The  next  year  thS«  charge  was 
laid  upon  the  owners  of  the  mothers.  The  act  had  been  framed  the  year  before 
by  the  assembly,  and  printed.  It  was  drawn  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  the 
Quakers  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

1774,  February  29. —  The  petition  of  the  Maseachusetts  assem- 
bly for  the  removal  of  HutchiDson  from  the  governorship  was 
heard  before  the  Privy  Council. 

Franklin  was  present  as  the  agent  of  the  province.  The  petition  was  dis- 
missed as  '*  groundless,  scandalous,  and  vezatiousy"  and  Franklin  was  dismissed 
from  his  position  of  colonial  postmaster. 

1774,  March  5  —  John  Hancock  delivered  the  annual  oration 
in  Boston,  in  commemoration  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 

In  this  he  urged  that  the  condition  of  affairs  required  a  general  congress. 

1774,  March  7. — The  king,  in  his  messages  to  parliament, 
called  their  attention  to  the  proceedings  in  America,  and  partic* 
ularly  to  the  destructioBi  of  the  tea  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1774,  March  8.  —  A  bill  suppressing  the  slave  trade  was 
passed  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly. 

Under  instructions  from  tlie  Home  goremment,  Goremor  Hutchinson  reftised 
to  sign  it.    This  reftisal  was  also  made  by  his  successor,  Goremor  Gage. 

1774,  March  14 — Lord  North,  in  parliament,  proposed  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  which  passed  both  nouses,  and  on  the  81st 
received  the  royal  assent. 

This  bill  prohibited  the  landing  or  the  shipping  of  any  merchandise  whatever, 
in  Boston,  after  the  1st  day  of  June.  It  also  constituted  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts, a  port  of  entry,  and  made  Salem  the  seat  of  goremment.  This  was  to 
continue  until  the  owners  of  the  property  destroyed  should  be  paid  for  their  losS| 
and  until  other  conditions  had  been  satisfied.  Official  notice  was  ^ven  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  would  be  maintained  by  the  army  and  navy  if  necessary. 
The  notice  of  the  act  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  10th  of  liay,  and  in  New  York  oa 
the  12th  of  May  by  another  vess eL 

1774,  March  28.  —  Lord  North  moved  in  parliament  that 
"  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulating  the 
goverument  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'' 

In  speaking  of  the  bill  he  proposed,  he  said  it  was  intended  to  **  giro  a  degree 
of  strength  and  spirit  to  the  civil  magistracy  and  to  the  executiTe  power."  In  the 
debate  which  followed,  Lord  Oeorge  Germain  said :  **  There  is  a  degree  of  abaurd*- 
Hy,  at  present,  in  the  election  of  a  counciL  I  cannot,  sir,  disagree  with  the  noble 
lord ;  nor  can  I  think  he  wiU  do  a  better  thing  than  to  put  an  end  to  tiieir  town 
meetings.  —  I  would  also  wish  that  all  corporate  powers  might  be  given  to  certain 
people  of  every  town,  in  the  same  way  that  corporations  are  formed  here.  The 
juries  require  great  regulation ;  they  are  totally  difiterent  Arom  ours  —  I  would 
wish  to  bring  the  constitution  of  America  as  similar  to  our  own  as  possible.  I 
would  wish  to  see  the  councU  in  that  country  similar  to  a  House  of  Lords  in  this—- 
You  hare,  sir,  no  goremment,  no  governor  {  the  whole  are  the  proceedings  of  a 
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tonniltaoiii  sod  liotoofl  rabble,  who  onght^  if  tiiey  liad  the  least  prudence,  to  fol- 
loir  their  mercantile  employments,  and  not  trouble  themselTOs  with  politics  and 
goremment,  which  they  do  not  understand."  When  he  had  finished,  Lord  North 
nH:  "I  thank  the  noble  lord  for  every  proposition  he  has  held  out;  they  are 
worthy  of  a  great  mind,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  adopted."  These  debates  were 
widely  reprinted  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

1774,  April  15.  —  Lord  North  introduced  ^  bill  for  the  better' 
administration  of  justice  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  another  for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

These  bills  were  passed  by  large  migorities  on  the  8d  of  May,  and  receired  ih% 
royal  assent  on  the  20th  of  May.  The  king  was  so  much  in  their  fkror  that  he 
expressed  himself  '*  infinitely  pleased  "  at  their  passage.  The  first,  for  regulating 
the  administration,  and  known  as  the  "  Regulating  Act,"  made  the  election  of  the 
eouncil,  as  the  charter  pr^yided,  roid ;  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  should  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  of  more  than  thirty- 
liz  persons.  The-govemor  had  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  minor  officers.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  were  to  appoint  and  remove  the  sheriffs,  who  had  the  power  to 
select  the  jurymen.  Town  meetings  were  forbidden,  without  the  permission  of 
the  governor,  except  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  officers.  The  other  act,  supple- 
mentary to  the  firsts  i>rovided  for  the  transportation  of  offenders  and  witnesses  to 
Inland,  or  to  other  colonies,  for  trial.  A  protest  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  parties  affected  by  such  legislation  had  not  been  notified  or  heard 
in  their  own  defence,  and  that  by  such  legislation  the  governor  and  council  were 
intrusted  '*  with  powers  with  which  the  British  Constitution  had  not  trusted  His 
Uziesty  and  his  privy  cotmcil,**  since  '*the  lives,  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
subject  were  put  into  their  hands  without  control."  These  acts,  and  the  protest, 
were  both  reprinted  quite  generally  in  ih^  colonial  newspapers. 

1774.  —  The  informatiop  of  the  "regulating  acts"  reached 
Boston  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  the  next  day  they  were  printed 
in  the  papers,  and  immediately  sent  by  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence to  all  the  other  committees* 

The  letter  accompanying  them  said :  **  These  edicts,  cruel  and  oppressive  as 
fliey  are,  we  consider  but  as  bare  specimens  of  what  the  continent  are  to  expect 
from  a  parHamoit  who  claim  a  right  to  make  laws  binding  us  in  aU  cases  what- 
soever." 

1774,  April  25.  —  The  Boston  Gazette  printed  a  letter  from 
Iiond<»),  dated  February  15,  in  which  it  was  said :  ''  Six  ships  of 
wr  and  seven  regiments  are  ordered  to  Ajuerioa  with  all  expe- 
ditioo ;  for  what  purpose  time  will  disoover." 

1774,  Mat  4.  —  The  Bhode  Island  assembly  ordered  a  census 
to  be  taken. 

The  popuIatioB  was  found  to  be  50,678,  of  which  54,485  were  whites,  8761 
blacka,  and  1482  Indians. 

1774,  Mat  12.  *—  A  oooference  of  the  committees  of  correspond- 
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ence,  from  eight  neighboring  towns,  called  by  the  Boston  com- 
mittee, was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 

Samuel  Adams  presided.  The  conference  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
committees  in  all  the  colonies,  advising  that  no  trade  should  be  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain.  The  letter  suggested  also  that  the  only  question  now  was, 
whether  the  other  colonies  would  consider  Boston  as  suffering  for  the  common 
cause,  and  resent  the  damage  done  to  her. 

1774,  May  14.  —  A  very  large  pnblic  meeting  was  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  at  which  Samuel  Adams  presided,  and  a  circular 
letter  ^'  to  all  the  sister  colonies  "  was  adopted.- 

This  letter  promised  that  the  people  of  Boston  would  "suffer  with  fortitude" 
for  America,  but  confessed  that  "  singly  they  must  find  their  trial  too  serere.** 

1774,  May  17.  —  A  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  Providence, 
Bhode  Island,  resolved  in  favor  of  a  congress. 

This  is  claimed  as  the  first  public  and  official  expression.  The  resolution 
read :  <*That  the  deputies  of  this  town  be  requested  to  use  their  influence  at  the 
approaching  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Colony,  for  promoting  a 
Congress  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  the  Representatives  of  the  General  Assemblies  of 
the  several  colonics  and  provinces  of  North  America,  for  establishing  the  firmest 
Union,  and  adopting  such  measures  as  to  them  shall  appear  the  most  effectual  to 
answer  that  important  purpose ;  and  to  agree  upon  the  proper  methods  for  execut- 
ing the  same." 

The  same  meeting  resolved  concerning  six  negroes,  who,  their  owner  dying 
intestate,  had  become  the  property  of  the  town,  that  *'  it  is  unbecoming  the  char- 
acter of  freemen  to  enslave  the  said  negroes,**  renounced  their  claim,  and  took 
them  under  their  protection.  They  also  petitioned  the  assembly,  **  as  personal 
liberty  is  an  essential  part  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,**  to  forbid  the  farther 
importation  of  slaves,  and  declare  all  bom  after  a  certain  time  free. 

The  same  day,  a  letter  from  the  conmiittee  of  correspondence  to  the  Boston 
committee  says :  **  We  trust  your  town  will  be  for  a  general  congress  of  the 
American  States  being  convened  as  soon  as  may  be,  that  an  opposition  to  the 
unrighteous  impositions  may  be  entered  into  by  all  the  colonies,  without  which 
we  all  agree  the  cause  must  frdl.** 

1774.  —  Genebal  Gage  was  commissioned  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Four  regiments  were  sent  over  with  him. 

1774,  May  17.  —  General  Gage  was  publicly  received  on  his 
return  from  England,  and  his  commission  as  governor,  in  the 
place  of  Hutchinson,  was  read  in  the  council  of  Massachusetts. 

1774,  May  21.  —  The  committee  of  correspondence  in  Phila- 
delphia wrote  the  committee  in  Boston,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  a  congress  was  ^'  the  first  step  to  be  taken,"  and  promised  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  the  subject. 

1774,  May  23.  —  The  New  York  committee  of  correspondence 
wrote  the  Boston  committee  that  '^  a  congress  of  deputies  from 
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the  colonies  in  general  is  of  the  utmost  moment/'  that  *^  it  ought 
to  be  assembled  without  delay,"  and  "  we  request  vour  speedy 
opinion  of  the  proposed  congress,  that,  if  it  should  meet  with 
yonr  approbation,  we  may  exert  our  utmost  endeavors  to  carry 
it  into  execution," 

1774,  May  26.— The  news  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  re- 
ceived  in  Williamsbure,  Virginia,  and  the  delegates  of  the  as- 
sembly who  were  still  there  met  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and 
appointed  a  convention  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  consist 
of  delegated  from  every  county. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  this  action.  There 
were  eighty-nine  members  present,  and  they  were  joined  by  others.  They 
"recommended  to  tlie  committee  of  correspondence  that  they  communicate  widi. 
the  sereral  corresponding  committees,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies 
from  the  several  colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  in  a  general  congress,  at 
nich  a  place  annually  as  shaU  be  thouglit  most  convenient;  there  to  deliberate  on 
those  general  measures  which  the  united  interests  of  America  may  from  time  to 
time  require." 

1774,  May  28.  —  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  adjourned 
by  the  governor.  General  Gkige,  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  7th  of 
Jane. 

Gage,  acting  as  governor,  had  negatived  the  election  of  thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  councillors  elected. 

1774,  May  28.  —  A  letter  was  written  by  the  committee  of 
correspondence,  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represen- 
tatives, enclosing  copies  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  to  the  ckssemblies 
of  the  other  colonies,  calling  their  attention  to  it  as  ^*  an  act 
designed  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  America." 

The  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies  responded  heartily  to  Massachusetts.  In 
CooDecticut,  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  was  appointed,  and  an  inventory 
ordered,  to  be  taken  of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  on  hand.  Many  of  the 
towns  also  responded;  and  in  the  Virginia  assembly,  before  the  communication 
fron  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  received,  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Jeffer- 
too  were  adopted  appointing  the  Ist  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  For 
this  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Earl  Dunmore,  dissolved  the  session  on  the  24th  of 
Uaj,  while  they  had  before  them  a  resolution  providhug  for  calling  a  congress. 

1774,  May  28.  —  The  corresponding  committee  of  the  Virginia 
house  of  burgesses  said,  in  a  circukr  letter  to  the  other  com* 
nutteea :  — 

"  The  propriety  of  appointing  delegates  from  the  several  colonies  of  British 
America,  to  meet  annually  in  Genend  Congress,  appears  to  be  a  measure  ex- 
tremely important  and  extensively  useful,  as  it  tends  so  effectuaUy  to  obtain  the 
UBted  wisdom  of  the  whole  In  every  case  of  general  concern.  We  are  desirous 
to  obtain  your  sentiments  on  the  sut^ed." 
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1774,  Mat  31. — A  meeting  in  Baltimore,  of  representatiyes  of 
the  county,  resolved  on  non-intercourse. 

The  resolution  read:  '^Resolred  unanimousljr,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  will,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  this  province  ought  to, 
break  off  all  trade  and  dealing  with  that  colony,  province,  or  town,  which  shall 
decline  or  reftise  to  come  into  similar  resolutions  with  a  migority  of  the  colonies." 
A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  Arundel  County,  June  4 ;  by  Caroline  County, 
June  18 ;  by  Frederick  County,  June  90 ;  by  Charles  County,  June  11.  Other 
counties  made  similar  resolves.  A  meeting  from  the  various  counties  was  held  at 
Annapolis,  June  22,  which  voted  to  '*  break  off  all  trade  and  dealings  with  that 
colony,  province,  or  town,  which  shall  decline  or  revise  to  come  into  the  general 
plan  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  colonies.** 

1774,  JxTNE.  —  The  SciUm  Gazette  and  Nev^mry  and  Martiehead 
Advertiser  appeared  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Russell,  but  soon  ceased. 

1774,  June. — The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the  colony. 

Slaves  brought  there  were  to  be  free,  except  such  as  belonged  to  travellers 
passing  through.  To  prevent  bring^g  slaves  there  to  obtain  freedom,  and 
become  a  charge  upon  the  state,  a  fine  was  Imposed  upon  such  action,  and  upoa 
harboring  a  slave  thus  brought  into  the  state. 

1774,  June  1.  —  The  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into  operation. 

The  town  was  blockaded,  no  craft  of  any  kind  being  allowed  to  approach  the 
wharves.  All  commerce  was  stopped.  The  day  was  widely  observed  as  a  day 
of  fSasting  and  prayer.  Jefi^rson  says :  ^  The  people  met  generally,  with  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  their  countenances ;  and  the  effect  of  the  day,  through  the  whole 
colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  arousing  every  man  and  placing  him  erect 
and  solidly  on  his  centre.*' 

1774,  June  2.  — The  Boston  cdimnittee  of  correspondence  pro- 
pared  and  sent  out  <'  A  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  for  non- 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

The  signers  agreed,  *<  in  the  presence  of  Ood,"  not  to  huy  goods  from  Groai 
Britain  or  to  consume  any,  and  to  hreak  off  all  dealings  with  those  who  did  huy 
them,  and  publish  their  names.  A  public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  proteatod 
against  this  measure ;  and  General  Oage,  as  governor,  issued  a  proclamation  *'  to 
discourage  illegal  combinations,''  in  which  he  called  the  covenant  an  illegal  and 
traitorous  combination  to  distress  the  British  nation*  and  instructed  the  officers 
of  the  law  to  apprehend  and  hold  for  trial  all  persons  who  should  sign  or  circu- 
late it. 

1774,  June  3. — The  Connecticut  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  committee,  suggested  a  time  and 
place  for  a  meeting  of  the  congress,  and  the  next  day  sent  a 
copy  of  the  letter  to  the  New  York  committee. 

1774,  June  7.  —  The  New  York  committee  of  correspondence 
wrote  to  the  Massachusetts  committee,  requesting  them  to  ap« 
point  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  a  congress. 
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1774,  June  15,  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  resolved  "  that  a 
firm  and  inviolate  nnion  of  the  colonies  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarj/'  and  elected  two  delegates  '^  to  attend  a  congress  at  such 
time  and  place  as  might  be  agreed  upon.'' 

The  delegates  were  instructed  '*to  procure  a  regular  annual  conrention  of 
lepretentatiTes  of  aU  the  colonies.** 

1774,  June  15.  —  The  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  elected 
delegates  to  the  General  Congress. 

These  delegates  were  Stephen  Hopkins  and  Samuel  Ward.  Thejr  were  both 
ex-goTcroors,  and  liad  been  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  which  had  divided  the 
poUtics  of  the  colony. 

1774.  —  The  exportation  from  England  of  machinery  for  silk 
mano&cture  was  prohibited. 

1774,  June  17.  —  A  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  assem- 
bly (^Massachusetts,  sitting  at  Salem,  by  Samuel  Adams,  provid- 
ing  fi:)r  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  resolutions  prorided  for  five  delegates,  and  for  a  tax  upon  the  towns  to 
itlse  five  hundred  pounds  to  pay  their  expenses.  As  was  the  custom,  the  assem- 
blj  was  transacting  its  business  with  closed  doors.  While  discussing  the  resolu- 
tioBs,  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  Thomas  Fluckcr,  with  a  message  from  the 
goremor,  appUed  for  admission,  but  was  reftised.  Standing  outside,  he  read  to 
the  crowd  a  proclamation  from  the  governor  dissolving  the  assembly.  The 
house  continued  its  sitting,  adopted  the  resolutions,  and  ordered  them  sent  to  the 
■petkers  of  the  other  assemblies. 

1774,  June  17.  —  The  Massachusetts  assembly  voted  that  a 
congress  should  be  held  on  the  1st  of  September  in  Philadelphia, 
or  any  place  judged  most  suitable  by  the  committee. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  members  were  present,  and  only  twelve  dis- 
KBted.  The  preamble  and  first  resolution  read:  **This  House,  having  duly 
considered  and  being  deeply  affected  with  the  unhappy  difierences  which  have 
long  subsisted  and  are  increasing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colo- 
liet,  do  resolve :  That  a  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several  colonies  on  this 
eootinent  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary  to  consult  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  miseries  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the 
operslion  of  certain  acts  of  parliament  respecting  America;  and  to  deliberate  and 
determine  upon  wise  and  proper  measures  to  be  by  them  recommended  to  aU  the 
colomes  for  the  recovery  and  establishment  of  just  rights  and  liberties,  civU  and 
religions,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  most  ardently  desired  by  aU  good  men.'* 

1774,  June  22-25.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the 
counties  of  Maryland  declared,  that  if  the  bills  became  acts, 
they  "  would  lay  a  foundation  ibr  the  utter  destruction  of  British 
Anierica." 

Theae  are  but  samples  of  the  sentiments  expressed  all  throughout  the  colonies. 

20 
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1774,  JuLT.  —  A  ship  laden  with  tea  was  sent  back  from  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire. 

Another  aniving  in  September,  was  also  sent  back. 

1774,  July  6.  —  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  which  "  most  solemnly 
engaged  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  Congress.'^ 

1774,  July  7.  —  The  Maasachuadta  Oazette,  the  organ  in  Bos- 
ton of  the  supporters  of  the  English  government,  said :  "  The 
newspapers  from  all  quarters,  in  every  British  American  colony, 
so  far  as  we  have  yet  received  intelligence,  are  chiefly  filled  with 
accounts  of  meetings  and  resolutions  of  towns  and  counties ;  all 
to  the  same  purpose,  complaining  of  oppression,  proposing  a  con- 
gress, a  cessation  of  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  a  coutri- 
Dution  for  the  relief  of  the  Boston  poor." 

Kot  only  did  the  moYement  for  the  establishment  of  committees  of  correspond- 
ence become  almost  uniTersal  through  tho  colonics,  but  the  contributions  which 
came  in  from  aU  parts  of  the  country,  in  money,  prorisions,  clothes,  and  other 
articles,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  Boston,  who  were  deprived  by  the  stagna- 
tion of  business  produced  by  the  Boston  Port  BiU,  may  bo  considered  the  com- 
mencement of  the  practical  sympathy  among  the  people  which  has  been  so 
frequently  manifested  during  the  latter  half  of  tliis  century.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  fourth  series  of  the  CoUedions  of  tho  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
printed  in  185S,  will  be  found  a  coUection  of  letters  from  all  tho  colonics  of  the 
contributors  to  aid  Boston,  with  tho  replies  of  the  Donation  Committee,  who  had 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  contributions.  These  letters  show  how  wide- 
spread, embracing  aU  sections  of  tho  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  was  the 
sympathy  and  the  aid  afforded  to  Boston.  The  '*  Constitutional  Society  of  Lon- 
don" sent  £100,  and  <*Tho  Supporters  of  Civil  Rights  Society,**  from  the  same 
place,  sent  £500,  while  individual  contribtitors  sent  smaller  sums.  Quebec  sent 
wheat,  and  Montreal  £100. 

1774,  July  15.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Philadelphia,  spoke  of  the  Acts  as  "  un- 
constitutional, oppressive,  and  dangerous  to  the  American  colo- 
nies.'' 

1774,  July  15.  —  A  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  of  dele- 
gates from  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  non-intercourse 
was  voted, 

A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  unanimously  roted,  as  foUows :  **That  Uie  peo- 
ple of  this  province  will  break  off  all  trade,  commerce  and  dealing,  and  wiU  have 
no  trade,  commerce  and  dealing  of  any  kind,  with  any  colony  on  this  continent, 
or  with  any  city  or  town  in  such  colony,  or  with  any  individual  in  any  such 
colony,  city  or  town,  which  shaU  refuse,  decline,  or  neglect  to  adopt  and  carry 
into  execution  such  general  plan  as  shaU  be  agreed  to  in  Congress.** 

1774,  July  18. — A  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Fairfax  County,  Yirginia,  at  Alexandria,  roBolved  for  non-inter- 
coarse  and  a  congress. 

George  Washington  was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  passed  many 
resohitions.  The  twenty-first  was :  **  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  this 
and  the  other  associating  colonies  should  hreak  off  all  trade,  intercourse  and  deal- 
ing with  that  colony,  province  and  town,  which  shall  decline  or  refuse  to  ag^ec  to 
the  plan  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  General  Congress.** 

1774,  July  21.  —  A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  connties  of 
New  Jersey  was  held  at  New  Brunswick,  and  passed  resolutions 
m  iavor  of  a  congress,  the  delegates  to  which  should  be  author- 
ized "  mutually  to  pledge,  each  to  the  rest,  the  public  honor  and 
laith  of  their  constituent  colonies,  firmly  and  inviolably  to  adhere 
to  the  determinations  of  the  said  Congress." 

1774,  July  27.  —  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Georgia,  at 
vliich  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  elected. 

GoYemor  Wright  denounced  the  meeting  in  a  proclamation ;  and  McCall,  in 
hif  Biihry  of  Otorgia,  terms  this  action  the  beginning  of  the  Republican  party 
in  that  proTince. 

1774,  August.  —  At  a  convention  in  Virginia,  Washington 
said:  ^I  will  raise  one  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  my  own 
expense,  and  march  myself  at  their  head  for  the  relief  of  Boston." 

1774,  August.  —  A  convention  was  held  at  Williamsburg,  Vir* 
ginia,  one  of  the  resolutions  of  which  advised  that  attention 
should  be  turned  "  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the  cultiva- 
tioa  of  such  articles  as  may  form  the  basis  for  domestic  manufac- 
tures, which  we  will  endeavor  to  encourage  throughout  this 
colony  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities." 

These  resolutions  were  signed  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lee,  and  Peyton 
Biadolph. 

1774.  —  Governor  Tryon,  of  New  York,  in  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  says  that  eleven  twelfths  of  the  dress  of  the 
people  were  British  manufacture,  excepting  hats  and  shoes  made 
in  the  province. 

The  imports  he  estfanates  at  £500,000,  and  the  exports  at  about  £180,000,  ex- 
dnsiTe  of  ships  built  for  sale  to  the  value  of  £30,000  more. 

1774.  —  Christopher  Colles  contracted  to  build  a  reservoir, 
and  provide  works  to  supply  water  to  New  York  city. 

The  resenroir  was  to  be  built  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  between  Pearl  and 
WUte  streets.  The  water  was  to  be  pumped  up  firom  weUs  by  a  steam-engine, 
tke  cylinder  for  which  was  cast  at  the  foundery  of  Sharp  &  Curteneus.  The 
pnricct  was  abandoned  in  the  troubles  of  the  Berolution. 

1774,  August.  —  A  convention  in  North  Carolina  agreed  be- 
fi)rehand  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  General  Congress,  and 
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cease  all  dealings  with  towns  or  individuals  who  refused  to  do 
this. 

1774,  August  I.  —  The  convention  of  delegates  from  the  vari- 
ous counties  of  Virginia  met  at  Williamsburg,  and  agreed  to  a 
non-importation  association. 

They  voted  not  to  deal  with  way  merchant  or  trader  who  would  not  sign  it,  and 
to  consider  him  an  enemy  to  the  country. 

1774,  August  6.  —  Governor  Gage  received  officiallj  the  Acts 
and  instructions  with  regard  to  enforcing  them. 

They  were  dated  June  8,  and  were  sent  through  Lord  Dartmouth.  At  the 
same  time  he  received  the  appointments  for  thirty-six  councillors.  The  instmo 
tions  were  elaborate  for  the  vindication  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  They 
said :  '*  For  should  those  ideas  of  independence  which  some  dangerous  and  ill 
designed  persons  here  are  artfully  endeavoring  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
king's  American  subjects,  once  take  root,  that  relation  between  this  kingdom  and 
its  colonies,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace  and  power,  wiU  soon  cease  to  exist ;  and 
destruction  must  follow  disunion.'* 

1774,  August  8.  —  An  informal  meeting  of  the  council  was 
called. 

Twenty-four  of  the  thirty-six  appointed  accepted  their  appointments.  All  were 
notified  to  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  on  the  16th  of  August.  At  that 
time  thirteen  met,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  judges  were  appointed.  The 
sheriffs  summoned  jurors.  The  governor  prepared  to  support  the  acts  by  military 
power.  One  regiment  was  quartered  at  Salem,  one  in  Castle  William,  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  one  was  quartered  on  Fort  Hill,  in  Boston,  and  four  were  camped  on 
the  Common,  in  Boston.     In  the  harbor  there  were  about  thirty  ships-of-war. 

1774,  August  16.  —  The  judges  attempted  to  hold  a  court  at 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  but  the  farmers  from  the  vicin- 
ity filled  the  building,  and  blocked  up  all  access  to  it.  The 
sheriff  ordered  the  crowd  to  make  way  for  the  court,  but  they 
answered  they  would  submit  to  no  other  court  than  the  ancient 
laws  and  usages. 

In  Boston,  the  chief  justice,  with  the  associate  justices,  assembled,  dressed  in 
their  robes,  at  the  court-house,  but  the  grand  and  petit  jurors  refhsed  to  take  the 
oath.  In  Salem,  the  governor,  by  a  proclamation,  forbade  aU  persons  attending  a 
town  meeting;  but  they  gathered  and  held  one.  In  Plymouth,  when  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  who  had  accepted  his  appointment,  appeared  in  church,  msjiy 
rose  and  left  the  building.  All  through  the  country  gatherings  of  the  people 
forced  the  newly  appointed  officers  to  resign,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Ramsey  says,  <*  On 
experiment  it  was  found,  that  to  force  on  the  inhabitants  a  form  of  government  to 
which  they  were  totally  averse,  was  not  within  the  ftmcied  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament." 

1774,  September  1.  —  Oovemor  Grage  summoned  the  general 
court  to  meet  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of  October. 

1774,  September  6.  —  Most  of  the  delegates  to  the  confess 
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had  gathered  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  invited  by  the  speaker 
of  the  assembly  to  meet  at  the  state  house,  bnt  met  at  Carpen- 
ter's Hally  near  by,  and  began  the  session  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

When  aU  the  members  appeared,  the  congress  consisted  of  fifty-flye  delegates, 
chosen  by  twelre  colonies,  as  follows :  —  From  Rhode  Island :  Stephen  Hopkins  and 
Samuel  Ward.  Their  credentials  were  signed  by  the  goTemor,'  J.  Wanton.  They 
were  elected  June  15,  by  the  assembly,  and  instructed  '*to  consult  upon  proper 
measures  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  several  acts  —  and  upon  proper  measures  to 
establish  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colonies  upon  a  just  and  solid  foundation.'' 
From  Massachusetts:  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  They  were  elected  by  the  assembly,  June  17,  and  their  creden- 
tials were  signed  by  Samuel  Adams,  clerk.  Their  instructions  were  '*  To  consult 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  colonies  —  and  to  deliberate  and  determine  upon  wise 
and  proper  measnres,  to  be  by  them  recommended  to  all  the  colonies,  for  the 
recoTeiy  and  establishment  of  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  restoration 
of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies."  From  Maryland : 
Matthew  Tilghnum,  Thomas  Johnson,  Robert  Goldsborough,  William  Paca, 
Samuel  Chase,  elected  by  a  convention  of  committees  from  the  counties,  June  22. 
Their  credentials  were  the  resolutions  of  the  convention,  authorizing  them  *'to 
effect  one  general  plan  of  conduct,  operating  on  the  commercial  connection  of 
the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  for  the  relief  of  Boston,  and  preservation 
of  American  liberty."  From  Connecticut :  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Roger  Sherman,  Silas 
Deane,  chosen  by  the  committee  of  correspondence,  on  the  18th  of  July.  The 
committee  was  authorized  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  the  assembly.  Their  credentials 
were  signed  by  the  committee,  authorizing  them  to  *<  consult  and  advise  with  the 
commissioners  or  committees  of  the  several  English  colonies  in  America,  on  proper 
measures  for  advancing  the  best  good  of  the  colonies."  From  New  Hampshire, 
John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Folsom.  Elected  on  July  21st  by  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  towns  of  the  colony.  Their  credentials  were  copies  of  the  vote 
of  the  convention.  Their  instructions  empowered  them  **  to  devise,  consult,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  have  the  most  likely  tendency  to  extricate  tho  colo- 
nies firom  their  present  difficulties ;  to  secure  and  perpetuate  their  rights,  liberties, 
and  priTilegcs ;  and  to  restore  that  peace,  harmony^  and  mutual  confidence  which 
once  subsisted  between  the  parent  country  and  her  colonies."  From  Pennsyl- 
vania :  Joseph  Galloway,  Samuel  Rhoades,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Charles  Humphries, 
John  Morton,  George  Ross,  Edward  Riddle.  They  were  elected  by  the  assembly 
July  22.  Their  credentials  were  copies  of  the  vote.  They  were  authorized  to 
**  consult  together  on  the  unhappy  state  of  the  colonies,  and  to  form  and  adopt  a 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  obtuning  a  redress  of  grievances,  ascertaining  American 
lights  upon  the  most  solid  and  constitutional  principles,  and  for  establishing  that 
QBion  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  which  is  indispensa- 
Uy  necessary  for  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  both."  From  New  Jersey :  James 
KiBsey,  William  Livingston,  John  Dehart,  Stephen  Crane,  and  Richard  Smith. 
They  were  elected,  July  28,  by  a  convention  of  conmiittees  firom  the  counties, 
and  their  credentials  were  signed  by  fourteen  members  of  the  convention.  Their 
hutmctioiis  were,  *'  To  represent  the  colony  of  New  Jersey."  From  Delaware : 
Gssar  Rodney,  Thomas  McKean,  and  George  Reed.  They  were  chosen,  August 
1,  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  three  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex.  Their  credentials  were  signed  by  Cesar  Rodney  as  president  of  the  con- 
vention that  elected  them.    They  were  authorized  "  to  determine  upon  all  such 
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prudent  and  lawM  measures  as  may  be  judged  most  expedient  for  the  colonies 
immediately  and  unitedly  to  adopt,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  for  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple, and  the  redress  of  our  g^eral  grierances.*'    From  South  Carolina :  Henry 
Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Thomas  Lyncli,  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  Edward 
Rutledge.    They  were  elected  by  a  general  meeting  held  in  Charleston  on  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  July,  and  their  election  was  ratified  by  the  assembly  on  the 
2d  of  August.    Their  credentials  if  ere  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  assembly, 
Thomas  Farr,  Jr.    They  had  authority  '*to  agree  to  and  effectually  prosecute, 
such  legal  measures  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  deputies,  and  the  opinion  of  tho 
deputies  so  to  be  assembled,  shall  be  most  likely  to  obtain  a  repeal  of"  the  acti 
specified,  and  a  redress  of  grievances.   From  Yirginia :  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Bei\jamin  Har- 
rison, Edmund  Pendleton.    They  were  elected,  August  5,  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  fVom  the  counties.    Their  credentials  were  the  vote  of  the  convention. 
They  were  instructed  **  to  represent  the  colony  in  a  general  congress,**  convened 
*'  to  procure  a  redress  for  Massachusetts,  secure  British  America  from  the  ravage 
and  ruin  of  arbitrary  taxes,  and  speedily  to  procure  the  return  of  that  harmony 
and  union  so  beneficial  to  the  whole  empire,  and  so  ardently  desired  by  all  British 
America.    From  North  Carolina :  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hawes,  Richard  Cas- 
well.   They  were  chosen  at  a  convention,  August  25.    Their  credentials  were 
signed  by  John  Harvey,  the  chairman,  and  Andrew  Knox,  the  clerk.     They  were 
'*  invested  with  such  powers  as  may  make  any  acts  done  by  them,  or  consent  given 
in  behalf  of  this  province,  obligatory  in  honor  upon  every  inhabitant  hereof,  who 
is  not  an  alien  to  his  country's  good,  and  an  apostate  to  the  liberties  of  America." 
From  New  York :  James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  WilUam 
Floyd,  Henry  Wisner,  John  Alsop,  John  Herring,  Simon  Bcerum.     They  were 
chosen  by  counties,  and  *'  certificates  of  their  election'*  by  the  people  served  as 
their  credentials.     Simon  Bcerum  took  his  seat  October  1.    At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greorgia,  held  August  10,  no  delegates  were  elected,  but  a 
resolution  passed  to  concur  with  her  sister  colonies  in  the  effort  to  maintain  their 
right  to  the  British  constitution.    On  the  second  day  it  was  decided  that  "  each 
colony  or  province  shall  have  one  vote." 

1774.  —  About  this  time,  the  first  ale  and  porter  were  made  in 
the  country. 

1774,  —  P.  CHHiD  &  Co.  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
New  York  DaUy  Advertiser,  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  New 
York. 

1774,  September  19.  —  Coneress  received  the  resolutions  of 
the  County  of  Sufiblk,  in  which  Boston  was  included,  declaring 
that  the  people  owed  it  as  their  duty  to  Ood  and  their  country, 
to  preserve  their  liberties,  and  promised  cheerful  submission  to 
such  measures  as  the  Continental  Congress  might  reconmiend. 

These  resolutions  were  drawn  up  by  Joseph  Warren.  The  report  had  been 
received  that  Boston  was  bombarded,  and  as  the  congress  sat  witli  closed  doors, 
nothing  was  known  of  its  action.  It  responded  to  these  resolutions,  ordered  them 
printed,  and  joined  with  them  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  rest  of  the  colonies 
to  foUow  in  the  same  firm  and  temperate  spirit,  and  to  continue  the  contributionB 
for  aiding  those  suffering  in  Boston. 


f  ' 
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1774,  September  28.  —  General  Gage  issned  a  proclamation 
postponing  the  session  of  the  general  court  indefinitely. 

Many  of  the  delegates  had  gathered  before  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and 
after  waiting  a  few  days  they  organized  into  a  proyinoial  congress,  chose  John 
Hancock  president  and  Bex^amin  Lincoln  secretary,  and  then  adjourned  to 
Concord. 

1774,  October.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  a  committee  of  safety. 

John  Hancock  was  at  its  head,  and  it  had  power  to  caU  out  the  milida.  An- 
other committee  was  appointed  to  look  after  the  defence  of  the  province,  and 
mother  to  procure  prorisions  and  military  stores,  for  which  twenty  thousand 
poonds  wero  appropriated.  Tax-collectors  were  ordered  ^to  pay  them  no  more  to 
the  late  treasurer,  but  to  the  treasurer  appointed  by  congress.  Preble,  Ward, 
and  Pomeroy  were  appointed  generals.  The  militia  were  to  elect  their  own 
officers.  To  a  proclamation  by  Goremor  Gage  denouncing  their  proceedings, 
^y  paid  no  attention. 

1774,  October.  —  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  with  a  force 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  marched  against  the  Indians  on  the 
Scioto. 

The  Indians  had  been  engaged  in  active  hostilities  since  the  spring.  The 
entire  &mily,  nine  jK^rsons,  of  Logan,  a  chief  who  had  always  been  friendly  to 
the  English,  had  been  massacred  by  some  of  the  explorers,  and  by  this  &nd  simi- 
lar treatment  the  Indians  had  been  roused  to  revenge.  At  Uie  same  time  anotlier 
expedition  descended  the  Kenawha,  and  near  its  mouth  defeated  the  Indians 
under  Logan.    The  Indians  sued  for  peace.  ^ 

1774,  October. — A  collision  occurred  in  Georgia  with  the 
Indians. 

Governor  Wright  put  an  end  to  it  by  forbidding  the  Indian  trade. 

1774,  October.  —  A  ship  with  tea,  arriving  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, was  burned. 

The  owner  set  fire  to  it. 

1774,  October  8, 10, 11.  —  The  congress  adopted  five  resolu- 
tiouB,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Boston  committee. 

The  first  of  these  was  adopted  on  Saturday  the  8th.  It  read:  **Tbat  this 
congress  approve  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  the  execution  of  the  late  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all  America  ought  to  support 
them  in  their  opposition."  The  other  resolutions  declared  that  those  who  con- 
tented to  take  office  under  the  new  Acts  ought  to  be  considered  wicked  tools  of 
despotism,  and  be  held  in  abhorrence  by  aU  good  men.  Advised  the  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  to  submit  to  a  suspension  of  the  administration  of  justice  when 
H  could  not  be  had  under  laws  based  on  the  charter,  and  recommended  a  peaceful 
demeanor  to  the  troops,  and  steadfiutness  in  acting  on  the  defensive.  On  the 
Sunday  intervening  in  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  Washington,  a  member 
of  the  congress,  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Robert  Mackenzie,  of  the  British  army 
tben  in  Boston,  in  which,  expressing  indignation  at  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
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Massachusetts,  and  sympathy  with  its  cause,  he  speaks  of  his  knowledge  of  tlie 
delegates,  and  tiiat  while  they  would  never  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  rights,  there 
was  no  desire  for  independence.    He  said:  **I  am  well  satisfied  that  no  such 
thing  is  desired  by  any  thinking  man  in  all  North  America;  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  liberty  that  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, on  constitutional  grounds,  may  be  restored,  and  the  horrors  of  civil  discord 
prevented."    On  the  7th,  John  Adams  wrote  to  William  Tudor :  *'  If  it  is  a  secret 
hope  of  many,  as  I  suspect  it  is,  that  the  congress  will  advise  to  offensive  meas- 
ures, they  will  be  mistaken.     I  have  had  opportunities  enough,  both  public  and 
private,  to  Icam  with  certainty  the  decisive  sentiments  of  the  delegates  and  others' 
upon  this  point.     They  will  not,  at  this  session,  vote  to  raise  men  or  money,  or 
arms  or  ammunition.    Their  opinions  arc  fixed  against  hostilities  and  rupture, 
except  they  should  become  absolutely  necessary ;  and  this  necessity  they  do  not 
yet  see.    They  dread  the  thought  of  an  action,  because  it  would  make  a  wound 
which  would  never  be  healed ;  it  would  fix  and  establish  a  rancor  which  would 
dcsc<md  to  the  latest  generations ;  it  would  render  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain  desperate ;  it  would  light  up  the  flames  of  war,  perhaps  through 
the  whole  continent,  which  might  rage  for  twenty  years,  and  end  in  the  subduction 
of  America  as  likely  as  in  her  liberation.*' 

1774,  October  14.  —  The  congress  agreed  to  a  Declaration  of 
Rights. 

It  contained  ten  resolves,  in  which  were  enumerated  the  rights  thai  could  not 
be  taken  from  them  or  abridged,  and  specified  eleven  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  of 
parliament  which  should  be  repealed  in  order  to  restore  harmony.  In  conclud- 
ing it  stated  that  the  congress,  for  the  present,  had  resolved  to  pursue  only  th^ 
following  peaceful  measures :  **  1.  To  enter  into  a  non-importation,  non-consump- 
tion, and  non-exportation  agreement  or  association.  2.  To  prepare  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  British 
America.    8.  To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  his  Majesty.'* 

1774,  October  19.  —  An  order  in  conncil  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  powder  or  its  materials. 

1774,  October  20.  —  The  non-importation  articles  of  associa- 
tion were  presented  by  the  committee  intrusted  with  their  prepa- 
ration, and  were  signed  by  fifty-two  members  of  the  congress. 

The  covenant  commenced :  *<  We  do  for  ourselves,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
several  colonies  whom  we  represent,  firmly  agree  and  associate  under  the  sacred 
ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  our  country."  Then  followed  fourteen  articles 
providing  for  non-importation,  non-exportation,  and  non-consumption  of  merchan- 
dise with  Great  Britain.  One  of  these  articles  stipulated  that  no  slave  should  be 
either  imported  or  purchased  after  the  Ist  day  of  December,  and  that  the  slave 
trade  should  be  wholly  discontinued  by  members  of  the  association,  who  would 
also  refhse  to  deal  with  those  engaged  in  it.  Kon-intercourse  was  demanded  by 
another  article  with  those  of  the  colonies  who  would  not  associate,  and  that  such 
should  be  held  *'  as  unworthy  the  rights  of  fireemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country." 

Another  article  provided  for  committees  in  every  town,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qualified  voters,  to  cany  out  the  objects  of  the  Association.  This  instrument, 
which  was  known  for  the  next  two  years  as  The  Association  of  the  United  Colo- 
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tie*,  bM  be«n  rightly  conildiMvd  m  the  commcncomcnt  of  the  American  Union. 
Thi)  docoDKiit  wu  prepared  by  a  coiiunittce. 

1774,  October  21.  —  The  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  was  presented  hy  the  committee,  and  adopted. 

The  tddresi  mu  prepared  by  Jay,  and  It  addressed  the  British  pec 
"Friendi  and  Fellow-Subjecta."  It  said :  "  You  have  been  told  that 
•editioB),  impatient  of  government,  and  deeirOQi  of  indepeodency.  B«  i 
tbit  tlieae  are  not  facta,  but  calamoiei.  Permit  ni  to  l>o  as  free  as  yoni 
ud  we  iball  crcr  eatecm  a  noion  with  yon  to  be  onr  ttreatest  gloiy  and  { 
kippine«t." 

1774,  October  21.  — The  memorial  to  the  people  of  the 
Dies  was  presented  and  accepted. 

Tlu*  menwrial  was  prepared  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  It  closed  as  f 
"AboTc  all  things  vro  earnestly  entreat  yon,  with  devotion  of  spirit,  peniti 
heart,  and  amendment  of  life,  to  hnmblo  yonrselres,  and  implore  the  pc 
Alnugbty  Ood ;  and  we  humbly  beseech  hia  Divine  Goodneis  to  take  you  1 
paeiiKu  prot«ction.'* 

1774,  October  24.  —  The  loyal  petition  of  congress  to  th< 
na  presented  and  adopted. 

The  petition,  as  accepted,  was  drawn  up  by  John  Dickenson.  A  draft,  pi 
bj  Patrick  Henry,  did  not  prove  acceptable.  Two  copies  of  it  were  signet 
the  iDe[nI>ers  and  sent  to  the  colonial  agents  in  London.  The  copy  presc: 
IIm  Hug  is  in  the  state  paper  office  In  London.  A  copy,  which  it  is  swd  F 
cueflilly  preserved,  Henry  Stevens,  in  bis  BiMiiMitca  Ilittoriea,  sayt  is 
paueaiion.  It  ia  signed  hy  fifty  of  the  delegates.  Congress  preserved  n 
«f  iL    It  was  printed  in  London,  in  January,  1776,  —  it  is  supposed  by  Frt 

1774,  October  26.  —  The  Continental  Congress  dissolved 

1774,  October  26.  —  An  address  to  the  people  of  Quebe 
adopted. 

This  addreas  was  drawn  np  by  John  Dickenson.  It  told  them  tba 
iajariei  of  Boston  had  ronsed  and  associated  every  colony  from  Nova  Si 
Georpa,"  and  that  Qnebec  was  "  the  only  link  wanting  to  complete  the 
ud  lErong  chain  of  Union."  They  were  invited  Vo  send  delegates  to  tl 
congress. 

1774,  October  27.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Massacb 
appointed  a  "  Committee  of  Safety." 

The  next  day  this  comiuittee  was  directed  "  to  take  care  of,  and  lodge  1 
aafs  place  in  the  country,  warlike  stores." 

1774,  November  7.  —  The  committee  of  correspooden 
Kew  York  chose  an  inspection  committee  to  carry  out  the  o 
of  the  Association. 

Komerous  towns  in  the  state  did  the  same ;  bnt  the  assembly  rcftascd  to  s 
^  proceedings  of  the  congress. 

1774.  —  The  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  coloniei 
year  differ  greatly.    CongreBS  placed  it  as  high  as  3,026,6' 
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was  probably  not  much  over  two  millions.  Tucker,  in  his  Hii- 
tory  of  (he  United  StateSj  makes  it  2,690,000,  apportioned  thus: 
Massachusetts,  360,000 ;  New  Hampshire,  80,000 ;  Connecticut, 
200,000  ;  Rhode  Island,  50,000 ;  New  York,  180,000 ;  New  Jer- 
sej,  130,000 ;  Pennsylvania,  300,000 ;  Delaware,  40,000 ;  Mary- 
land,  220,000  ;  Virginia,  560,000  ;  North  Carolina,  260,000 ;  South 
Carolina,  180,000  ;  Georgia,  30,000. 

1774,  November  21.  —  A  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  coun- 
ties, held  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  unanimously  approved  the 
action  of  the  congress. 

They  voted  that  every  person  should  adhere  inviolably  to  the  association. 
Kovember  9,  Anne  Arundel  County ;  November  12,  Baltimore  County ;  Kovem- 
bcr  16,  Calvert  County;  November  18,  Frederick  County,  elected  commi^ees 
'*  to  carry  into  execution  the  association  agreed  on  by  the  American  Continental 
Congress." 

1774,  November  29.  —  The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  parliament,  said  "  that  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and 
disobedience  to  the  law  still  unhappily  prevailed  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  had  in  divers  parts  of  it,  broke  forth  in 
fresh  violences  of  a  very  criminal  nature." 

He  assured  both  Houses  that  he  should  steadfastly  withstand  every  attempt  to 
impair  the  authority  of  parliament  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown.  Both 
Houses  thanked  him  for  his  language,  uid  pledged  their  co-operation  in  all 
measures  needed  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  British  empire.  On  the  22d  of 
December  parliament  adijourned  to  the  19th  of  January. 

1774.  —  December  1,  Elizabethtown,  and,  December  7,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  unanimously  approved  the  Association. 

1774,  December  5.  —  The  Bhode  Island  assembly  ordered  the 
guns,  cannon,  and  ammunition  removed  from  Fort  George,  in 
Newport,  and  stored  in  Providence. 

This  action  resulted  from  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
prohibiting  the  export  of  arms  to  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  and  ordering  all 
such  imported  to  be  seized.  Captain  Wallace,  in  command  of  the  Eose,  a  frigate 
stationed  at  Newport,  asked  an  explanation  of  this  proceeding  from  Governor 
Wanton,  and  was  told  that  it  was  done  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  guns  by  him, 
and  that  they  would  be  used  against  anj  enemy  of  the  colony. 

1774,  December  5.  — The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts 
approved  the  action  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  sent  the 
resolution,  properly  attested,  to  all  the  towns  and  districts. 

The  people  in  some  of  the  counties  signed  a  covenant  to  cany  out  the  asso- 
ciation. 

1774,  December  5.  —  The  counties  of  Delaware,  in  a  meeting 
at  Newcastle,  approved  the  action  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

1774,  December  8.  —  The  assembly  in  Rhode  Island,  speciallj 
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Bommoned  to  hear  the  report  of  the  delegates,  approved  the 
action  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

1774,  Decembeb  8.  —  A  convention  of  all  the  counties  of  Mary- 
land met  and  pledged  the  colony  to  support  Massachusetts  in 
resisting  by  force. 

Thej  ordered  the  militia  enroUed,  and  voted  ten  thousand  ponnda  to  purchase 
arms. 

1774,  December  10.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  approved 
the  proceedings  ol  the  Continental  Congress,  and  appointed  dele- 
gates for  the  next. 

1774,  Decembeb  10.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Massachu- 
setts dissolved. 

1774,  December  14.  —  The  people  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
fihire,  dismantled  the  castle   William  and  Mary  in  the  harbor, 

I         taking  away  the  cannon  and  the  powder. 

!  John  SuUiyan  and  John  Langdon  were  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.    One 

I  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fifteen  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of  small  arms  were 

carried  off  and  concealed,  a  part  of  them  being  hid  under  the  pulpit  of  a  church 
I  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire.     A  part  of  the  powder  serred  at  Bunker  HilL    The 

morement  was  undertaken  by  the  **  Sons  of  Liberty." 

I  1774,  Decembeb  24.  —  Lord  Dartmonth,  to  whom  the  agents  of 

!         the  colonies  had  intrusted  the  petition  to  the  king,  informed 
I         them  that  as  soon  as  parliament  met,  his  Majesty  would  lay  it 
before  them. 

I  1774.  —  Parliament  passed  an  act  known  as  the  Quebec  Act, 

It  restored  to  that  province  the  old  French  law  —  the  custom  of  Paris  —  in  all 
ciril  matters.  The  Catholic  Church  was  guaranteed  the  possession  of  all  its 
property,  and  fhU  freedom  of  worship.  The  legislative  authority,  except  for 
ttxation,  was  given  to  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  the  calling  of  an 
^  assembly  was  postponed  indefinitely.    The  borders  of  the  province  were  extended 

to  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  on  the  south. 

1775,  January  4.  —  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  instructed  them  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  election  of  delegates  to  the  next  congress.  He  also 
repeated  the  order  to  Governor  Gage  to  use  the  Ibrce  at  his  dis- 
posal, if  needed,  to  enforce  the  acts  altering  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

1775,  Januaby.  —  A  counter  association  was  formed  by  the 
Tories  of  Boston,  but  with  little  or  no  efiect. 

1775,  January  7.  —  A  provincial  congress  in  South  Carolina, 
composed  of  "  deputies  from  every  parish  and  district "  in  the 
provioce,  voted  "  that  this  congress  do  approve  the  American 
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Association."      Delegates    to    the   Continental  Congress  were 
elected. 

Charles  Pinckney  was  the  president  of  this  congress.  It  voted  that  commit- 
tees of  inspection  should  be  appointed  in  each  parish  to  cany  out  the  objects  of 
the  association.  In  the  Continental  Congress,  at  the  formation  of  the  non-exporta- 
tion agreement,  rice  was  excepted,  and  to  this  the  indigo  planters  objected.  John 
Rutledgc,  one  of  tlie  late  delegates,  said  that,  without  this  exception,  the  non- 
exportation  agreement  would  have  operated  most  severelj  upon  South  Carolina. 
A  compensation  for  the  indigo  planters  was  proposed,  but  lost  on  the  vote.  The 
culture  of  cotton  was  recommended,  and  the  local  committees  were  given  power 
to  grant  extensions  upon  debts  where  security  was  given.  Suits  were  forbidden 
also  without  their  permission. 

1775,  January  12.  —  The  Privy  Council  decided  that  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  afforded  no  basis  for  reconciliation,  and  that 
force  should  be  used  to  protect  the  loyal  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
others  should  be  proclaimed  traitors. 

1775,  January  18.  — A  provincial  congress,  called  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Christ  Church  Parish,  assembled  in  Georgia,  and  forty- 
five  of  the  delegates  agreed  to  the  association. 

It  was  not  until  later  that  the  colony  as  a  unit  agreed  to  it.  Meanwhile  the 
general  committee  of  South  Carolina  declared  non-intercourse  with  Georgia,  and 
pronounced  its  people  hostile  to  the  Uberties  of  their  country,  because  they  would 
not  join  'Hhe  Continental  Association."  May  11,  a  councU  of  safety,  of  which 
William  Carvin  was  president,  was  appointed  by  a  meeting  at  Savannah.  July  4, 
a  new  provincial  congress  met,  and  sent  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
Lyman  Hall,  the  delegate  from  St  John's  Parish,  was  already  there.  The  new 
delegates  were  Archibald  Bullock,  Dr.  Jones,  John  Houston,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly. 
A  powder-ship,  which  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  was  seized,  and  a 
part  of  its  cargo  sent  to  the  camp  before  Boston. 

1775,  January  23.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  approved  the  Association.  Joseph  Reed  was  pres- 
ident 

They  ''most  heartily  approved**  of  the  measures  of  congress,  and  resolved  to 
faithfully  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution  the  Association ;  if  this  did  not  effbet  a 
redress  of  grievances,  but,  instead,  if  force  should  be  used  to  effect  submission, 
then  '*  to  resist  such  force,  and  at  every  halyard  to  defend  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  America." 

1775,  January  24.  —  The  delegates  to  the  Congress  from  New 
Jersey  reported  the  action  of  that  body  to  the  assembly,  which 
unanimously  approved  of  them. 

*^  Such  as  are  of  the  people  called  Quakers  excepting  only  to  such  parts  of 
them  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  force,**  is  the  language  of  the  record. 

1775,  January  25.  —  A  convention  was  held  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  composed  of  a  hundred  and  forty- fpur  delegates  from 
the  towns  of  the  province,  who  heartily  approved  "  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  grand  Continental  Congress." 

They  issued  an  address,  urging  the  people  *'  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  Association.'' 
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1775,  Jakttart  26.  —  The  papers  referring  to  America  were 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  Honse  of  Commons. 

Among  them  wu  the  petitton  from  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  king, 
rnnklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  BoUan,  the  agents  of  the  colony,  asked  to  be  heard 
before  the  House  by  counsel,  and  were  refused,  as  the  Congress  was  an  illegal 
hodj,  and  its  alleged  grievances  only  pretended.  Two  biUs  introduced  by  Chat* 
ham,  for  settling  the  troubles  with  America,  were  rejected ;  and  the  petitions  for 
conciliation,  which  had  flowed  in  in  great  numbers  from  various  trading  and  man- 
idkctaring  associations,  were  referred  to  a  committee  for  a  future  daj.  The  sup* 
port  of  parliament  was  pledged  to  the  king  for  the  maintenance  of  his  just 
cothority.  In  March,  the  provisions  of  the  New  England  Restraining  Bill  were 
extended  by  another  act  to  include  all  the  colonies  except  New  York,  North  Caro* 
lina,  and  Georgia. 

1775,  Pebruart  1.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts 
met  at  Cambridge. 

The  members  were  elected  by  the  voters  spontaneously.  This  congress  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  supplies,  and  organized  the  militia,  placing  them  under 
the  command  of  the  committee  of  safety.  The  minute-men  were  those  who 
enlisted  pledged  to  be  ready  at  a  minute's  notice. 

1775,  February  2.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  county  of  Fairfax, 
Virginia,  George  Washington  presided,  and  it  was  voted  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  ior  the  purchase  of  arms,  to  enroll  the  militia 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  and  engage  in  military  exer- 
cise, ''  as  recommended  by  the  provincial  congress  of  the  Massa* 
chosetts  Bay,  on  the  29th  of  October  last'' 

General  Charles  Lee  said  about  this  time :  ''  I  hare  now  run  through  the  whole 
of  the  colonies  from  North  to  South.  I  hare  conversed  with  eyery  order  of  men, 
from  the  first-estated  gentleman  to  the  i>oorest  planters,  and  cannot  express  my 
astonishment  at  the  unanimous,  ardent  spirit  reigning  through  the  whole.  They 
are  determined  to  sacrifice  ererything  —  their  property,  their  wives,  children, 
blood — rather  than  cede  a  tittle  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  rights.  The 
tfrannyover  Boston,  indeed,  seems  to  be  resented  by  the  other  colonies  in  a 
greater  degree  than  by  the  Bostonians  themselves." 

1775.  —  This  year  there  were  fourteen  newspapers  in  New 
England :  seven  of  which  were  in  Massachusetts,  being  five  in 
Boston,  one  at  Salem,  and  one  at  Newburyi>ort ;  four  in  Connec- 
ticut, being  one  at  New  London,  one  at  New  Haven,  one  at  Hart- 
ford, and  one  at  Norwich ;  two  in  Rhode  Island,  being  one  at 
Providence,  and  one  at  Newport ;  and  one  at  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  New  York  state  there  were  four  newspapers, 
being  three  in  New  York  city,  and  one  at  Albany.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania there  were  nine  newspapers,  being  six  in  English  and  one 
in  German  in  Philade^>hia,  one  in  German  at  G^rmantown,  and 
one  in  German  and  English  at  Jjancaster.  In  Maryland  there 
were  two  newspapers -rr- one  at  Annapolis,  and  one  at  Baltimore. 
Thet»^ere  two  newspapers  in  Virginia,  both  at  Williamsburg. 
There  were  two  in  North  Carolina — one  at  Wilmington,  and  one 
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at  Newbern.  There  were  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  one  at  Savannah,  Georgia  —  making,  together,  thirty-seven 
newspapers  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  newspapers  of  this  time  differed  from  those  now  in  existence,  no  less  in 
their  character  than  in  their  number.  With  the  advent  of  the  political  discussion 
they  began  to  assume  the  fUnction  of  teachers,  but  their  value  as  advertising 
agents  was  not  conceived  until  many  years  afterwards. 

1775,  February  20.  —  Lord  North  introduced  in  parliament 
his  plan  of  conciliation. 

He  proposed  to  tender  to  each  colony,  as  a  separate  community,  freedom  from 
taxation,  except  such  duties  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  empire,  if  each  colony  should  make  provisions  for  the  general 
defence  and  the  support  of  civil  government  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  his 
Majesty.  A  pamphlet  containing  this  proposition  and  the  arguments  in  its  &vor, 
was  printed  by  the  government  and  freely  circulated  in  the  colonies.  It  was  sent 
to  the  governors  and  ordered  to  be  placed  before  the  assemblies. 

1775,  February  26.  —  Governor  Gktge  sent  a  party  of  soldiers 
by  water  to  Salem,  to  capture  cannon  said  to  be  there  concealed. 

Not  finding  them,  they  pushed  on  to  Danvers.  It  was  Sunday;  and  a  collision 
was  prevented  by  a  minister  of  Salem  appealing  to  the  reverence  for  the  day,  of 
the  militia  ready  to  oppose  them. 

1775.  —  During  the  year,  an  agent  from  the  French  court  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  on  a  secret  mission,  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress. 

The  g^wing  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  excited 
great  interest  in  France,  and  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity' for  the  injury  of  her 
ancient  antagonist  which  was  not  to  be  neglected.  The  agent,  M.  de  Bonvouloir, 
had  been  directed  to  not  let  his  mission  be  publicly  known ;  and  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  committee  of  Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  so  much  care  was  taken  to 
keep  the  matter  secret,  that  each  member  of  the  committee  went  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting  by  a  different  route.  His  mission  was  to  assure  Congress  that 
France  felt  well  disposed  to  aid  the  colonies,  could  just  and  equitable  conditions 
for  so  doing  be  agreed  upon.  Though  nothing  specific  was  agreed  upon  at  this 
time,  yet  tbe  next  year,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1776,  Silas  Deane  was  sent  by  Con- 
gress as  commercial  agent  to  France,  and  was  instructed  to  say  to  Count  Ver- 
gennes  that  **  there  was  a  great  appearance  that  the  colonies  would  come  to  a  total 
separation,"  and  to  inquire  "  if  the  colonies  should  be  forced  to  form  themselves 
into  an  independent  state,  would  France  acknowledge  them  and  receive  their  am- 
bassadors.*' The  chief  purpose  of  Deane*s  mission  was  to  obtain  military  supplies, 
of  which  there  was  great  want,  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  every  day,  as 
military  action  was  organized.  The  final  result  was  that  the  colonies  obtained 
supplies  of  both  money  and  arms  from  France,  together  with  the  more  substantial 
aid  of  an  army  and  fieets,  and  the  not  less  important  moral  support  of  recognition. 

1775,  March  15.  —  The  assembly  of  Delaware  voted  approval 
"  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  congress." 

1775,  March  25. — **  A  convention  of  delegates  for  the  coun- 
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ties  and  corporations"  was  held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
voted  "  that  this  convention  doth  entirely  and  cordially  approve 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Continental  Congress,"  and 
took  measures  for  raising  volunteers  in  each  county. 

The  counties  in  Virginia  had  begnn  on  the  previous  November  to  meet  and 
form  committees  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  association.  This  convention  of 
delegates  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members.  Its  proceedings 
were  widely  disseminated  by  the  newspapers.  In  April,  Governor  Dunmore  had 
removed  the  powder  belonging  to  the  province  from  the  public  store  on  to  an 
trmed  ship  in  the  river.  Patrick  Henry,  with  some  companies  of  the  volunteers, 
marched  to  WiUiamsbursr,  and  obliged  the  king's  receiver  to  give  bills  for  the 
Tahe  of  the  powder.  Dunmore,  in  a  proclamation,  pronounced  Henry  and  his 
pirty  guilty  of  rebellion. 

1775,  Mabch  27.  —  The  Virginia  convention  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  manufactures. 

The  making  of  cloth,  salt,  gunpowder,  nails,  wire,  and  steel  was  recom- 
mended. The  formation  of  societies  and  the  awarding  of  premiums  were  also 
recommended.  In  August  it  was  resolved,  **That  in  case  the  British  ministry 
attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  erection  of  plating  and 
slitting  mills  in  America,  the  convention  wiU  recompense  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
first  two  of  such  mills  as  shaU  bo  finished  and  set  to  work  in  this  Colony  all  losses 
they  may  respectively  sustain  in  consequence  of  such  endeavours  of  Administra- 
tion." The  nuinufacture  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  for  the  colony  was  advised ; 
tad  in  May,  1776,  the  convention  reprieved  a  number  of  negro  convicts  to  work 
the  lead  mines  in  Fincastle  on  public  account. 

1775.  —  John  Belmont,  of  Philadelphia,  advertised  that  "  he 
has  jnst  finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the  name  of  the 
Piano-Forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  form  of  a  harpsicord,  with  ham- 
mers and  several  changes." 

1775,  March  27.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  unanimously 
passed  resolutions  of  non-imi>ortation,  and  recommended  ^'  that 
all  persons  having  proper  laiid  ought  to  cultivate  and  raise  a 
quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  sufBcient  not  only  for  the  use 
of  his  own  family,  but  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms.'' 

1775,  April  3.  —  The  North  Carolina  convention  assembled  at 
Newbem  resolved,  ^*  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the 
colony,"  to  encourage  manufactures. 

The  prorincial  congress  in  September  offered  premiums  for  various  branches 
of  maooiacture. 

1775,  April  7.  —  The  assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  a 
resolve  highly  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental 
CJongress. 

The  next  day,  Goremor  Martin,  for  this  rote,  dissolved  the  assembly.  A  con- 
^^Qtion  of  delegates  for  a  provincial  congress  having  been  caUed  at  the  same  time 
nd  place  (on  the  5th),  highly  approved  of  the  association,  **  and  recommended 
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their  constitaents  to  flnnly  adhere  to  the  same."    All  the  members  but  one  of  thii 
conveDtion  signed  their  names  to  thb  resolre. 

1775,  April  19.  —  The  battle  of  Lexington  took  place. 

An  expedition  of  eight  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Smith,  had  been  sent  at 
night  to  Concord,  to  destroy  the  stores  collected  by  the  committee  of  safety. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  reached  Lexington.  The  alarm  had  been  spread,  and 
about  a  hundred  militia  were  collected  on  the  green  at  Lexington.  Tfiey  were 
ordered  to  disperse,  and  were  fired  upon  immediately  afterwards,  and  dispersed. 
The  party  then  kept  on  to  Concord,  where  another  collision  occurred  with  the 
minute-men.  Having  destroyed  such  stores  as  they  found,  tlie  force  set  out  on  its 
return  to  Boston.  Before  they  reached  Lexington  the  retreat  had  become  a  rout. 
The  militia  from  all  round  the  country  swarmed  upon  their  path,  and  at  erery  turn 
of  the  road,  fVom  behind  every  vantage  ground  of  roc](  or  brush,  fired  upon  them. 
At  Lexington  they  met  a  supporting  column  of  nine  hundred  men,  with  two  can- 
non, under  Lord  Percy,  who  had  been  sent  by  Gage  on  a  request  fh>m  SmiUu  At 
sunset  they  reached  Charlestown,  having  lost  nearly  three  hundred  men.  The 
colonists  lost  eighty-five.  Depositions  of  the  whole  affair  were  taken  and  sent  to 
England  with  an  address. 

1775.  —  This  year  there  were  three  small  paper-miUs  in  Maa- 
eachusettSy  one  in  Rhode  Island  out  of  repair^  and  none  in  New 
Hampshire. 

1775,  April  21.  —  The  committee  of  safety  of  New  Hampshire 
requested  the  various  towns  to  forward  supplies  to  the  volunteers 
under  John  Stark  before  Boston. 

A  provincial  congress  had  heen  called  for  the  17th  of  May,  and  the  committee 
thought  best  not  to  interfere  with  their  work.  The  New  Hampshire  volunteers 
were  organized  into  regiments  in  camp. 

1775.  —  The  proprietary  jurisdiction  of  Delaware  was  ended 
this  year ;  and  after  this  time  this  region  was  counted  as  ^'  the 
three  lower  counties  "  of  Pennsylvania. 

1775,  April  22.  —  The  Massachusetts  congress  met. 

They  voted  to  raise  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  called  upon  tiie 
other  New  England  colonies  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty  thousand.  Artemas 
Ward  was  made  captain-general,  and  John  Thomas  lieutenant-general.  Gridley 
was  made  chief  engineer.  A  captain's  commission  was  promised  to  any  one  lidio 
would  enlist  fifty-nine  men,  and,  obtaining  ten  companies,  was  rewarded  with  a 
colonePs  commi^ion.  One  hundred  thousand  i>ounds  were  issued  of  bills  of  credit 
— a  large  portion  of  which  were  in  small  denominations. 

1775,  April  22.  —  A  provincial  convention  was  held  in  New 
York,  and  delegates  were  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  corresponding  commit- 
tee drew  up  an  association  for  the  defence  of  colonial  rights,  which  every  one  was 
forced  to  sign.  They  also  issued  a  circular  to  the  other  committees,  recommend- 
ing the  speedy  formation  of  a  provincial  congress. 
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1775,  April  24.  —  A  public  meetiDg  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
and  measures  taken  for  raising  a  volunteer  force. 

May  1,  the  assembly  met  and  appropriated  eighteen  hundred  ponnds  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Tolunteers.  They  also  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  with 
Franklin  for  chairman,  which  soon  assumed  the  whole  cxecutiye  authority. 

V 

1775,  April  25.  —  The  Ehode  Island  assembly  voted  to  raise 
fifteen  hundred  men. 

They  were  to  be  an  army  of  observation.  The  command  was  given  to  Nathanael 
Greene,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier,  who  had  led  a  company  of  volunteers  to  Boston. 

1775,  April  26.  —  The  Connecticut  assembly  voted  to  raise 
six  thousand  men. 

They  were  to  form  six  regiments,  four  of  which  were  to  serve  with  the  army 
before  Boston — David  Wooster,  Joseph  Spencer,  Israel  Putnam,  Hinman,  Water- 
buy,  and  Parsons  were  each  to  conmiand  one.  Putnam  was  already  before  Boston 
with  the  Connecticut  volunteers. 

1775,  May  1.  —  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  with  the 
assembly,  sent  a  deputation  to  General  Gage  to  mediate. 

No  result  was  arrived  at;  but  the  Massachusetts  congress  remonstrated  against 
any  separate  negotiations. 

1775,  May  2.  —  Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation  was  presented 
to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Penn. 

The  governor  urged  them  to  act  separately  ui>on  it,  but  the  assembly  declared 
they  would  consider  such  action  a  base  desertion  of  the  sister  colonies,  with  whom 
thej  were  engaged  in  a  common  cause. 

1775,  May  3.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding the  magistrates  to  administer  the  official  oath  of  office  to 
Governor  Wanton  for  the  term  to  which  he  had  just  been  elected. 

It  was  his  seventh  election  as  governor.  The  charges  against  him  were,  that  by 
protesting  against  the  raising  of  an  army  of  observation,  by  neglecting  to  issue  a 
proclamation  for  the  fast-day  ap];>ointed  by  the  assembly,  by  refusing  to  sign  the 
commissions  for  the  officers  of  the  new  army,  "  he  hath  manifested  his  intentions 
to  defeat  the  good  people  of  these  colonies  in  their  present  glorious  struggle  to 
transmit  inviolate  to  posterity  those  sacred  rights  they  have  received  from  their 
ancestors.**  The  secretary  was  authorized  to  sign  the  commissions,  and  the  deputy 
gorenun*  to  eaU  the  assembly  at  his  discretion.  Bills  of  credit  for  twen^  thou- 
•and  pounds  were  issued,  bearing  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  be 
redeemed  in  two  and  five  years  by  taxation ;  and  the  export  of  provisions  was  pro- 
hibited. 

1775,  May  3.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Continental  Congress  relating  the  actions  which 
bad  taken  place,  that  the  emergency  had'precluded  their  waiting 
for  advice  from  Coneress,  and  urging  that  a  strong  army  was  tho 
only  means  to  stop  the  action  of  the  ministry. 

This  letter  was  presented  to  Congress  by  John  Hancock,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts. 

21 
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1775,  May  9.  —  The  committee  of  correspondence,  in  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  issued  an  address  in  which  they  spoke  of  the 
blow  struck  in  Massachusetts  as  being  an  attack  on  Virginia  and 
every  other  colony. 

1775,  May  10.  —  Ticonderoga  surrendered  to  Ethan  Allen. 

Allen  had  but  eighty  men,  but  surprised  the  fort  at  night.  He  found  the  com- 
manding  officer  in  bed,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender  *^  In  the  name  of  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress.**  Crown  Point  was  taken  about  the  same 
time  by  Seth  Warner.  More  than  two  hundred  cannon  and  a  large  supply  of 
powder  were  captured  at  these  two  posts.  AUen  was,  on  September  24,  captured  in 
an  attempt  on  Montreal,  and  sent  to  England. 

1775,  May  10.  —  The  Continental  Congress  convened  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  session  was  held  in  the  State  House,  now  known  as  Independence  Hall,  on 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  After  approTing  the  credentials  of  the  members, 
the  Congress  sat  with  closed  doors. 

1775,  Mat  15.  —  The  city  and  county  of  New  York  asked  to 
be  advised  by  Congress  what  action  they  should  take  with  regard 
to  the  British  troops  expected  to  arrive  in  the  city  soon,  and 
what  disi>osition  should  be  made  of  the  stores  captured  at 
Ticonderoga. 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole.  Congress 
answered,  adrising  that  the  warlike  stores  be  remored  from  the  t4)wn ;  that  the 
troops  be  allowed  to  land  and  occupy  barracks,  so  long  as  thcj  were  peaceable; 
to  resist  building  fortifications  and  cutting  off  communication  of  town  and  country, 
and  to  repel  force  by  force. 

1775,  May  16.  —  Benedict  Arnold,  with  a  party,  captured  St 
John's.    It  was  soon  reoccupied  by  an  expedition  from  Montreal. 

He  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  to  raise 
men  in  Vermont  for  operations  against  the  frontier  forts.  Being  joined  by  some 
recruits  who  had  seized  a  schooner  at  Whitehall  (then  Skencsborough),  he  pro- 
ceeded against  St.  John's.    Valuable  stores  were  captured. 

1775,  Mat  16.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Continental  Congress,  stating  that  "  govern- 
ment in  full  form  ought  to  be  taken  up  immediately,"  but  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  "  reins  of  civil  government  with- 
out the  assent  of  Congress,"  and  asked  their  advice  in  the 
premises. 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  Congress  answered, 
advising  the  provincial  congress  to  call  an  election  under  the  charter  of  1692,  of 
representatives  who  in  the  customary  way  should  choose  counciUors  **  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  government  until  a  governor  of  His  Majesty's  i^pointment  conaeni 
to  govern  the  colony  according  to  its  charter." 

1775,  May  17.  — The  provincial  congress  of  New  Hampshire 
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appointed  a  treasurer,  issued  bills  of  credit,  and  voted  to  raise 
three  regiments. 

The  Tolaoteers  before  Boston  made  two  of  them. 

1775,  May  19.  —  The  New  Jersey  assembly,  called  specially 
by  Governor  Franklin  to  receive  Lord  North's  plan  of  concilia- 
tion, declined  it. 

They  said  they  had  no  intention  of  deserting  the  common  canse,  but  shonld 
abide  by  the  action  of  Congress. 

1775,  May  22.  —  A  provincial  congress  assembled  in  New 
York,  and  appointed  Nathaniel  Woodhull  president. 

Each  county  was  allowed  a  certain  nnmber  of  votes  in  the  ratio  of  its  estimated 
population  and  wealth,  the  members  not  voting  as  individuals.  They  took  meas- 
ures for  enlisting  four  regiments  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  for  erecting 
fortifications  at  the  head  of  New  York  Island  and  in  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson. 
Thej  invited  a  Connecticut  regiment,  under  the  command  of  David  Wooster,  to 
assist;  who  came,  and  encamped  at  Harlem. 

1775.  —  The  first  anthracite  coal  used  was  a  boat-load  sent 
from  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  to  Carlisle,  for  the  United 
States  Armory. 

From  that  time  it  found  favor  with  gun  and  blacksmiths. 

As  fiiel  in  private  houses,  it  was  not  used  until  1808,  when  Judge  Fell,  of 
Wilkesbarre,  having  built  grates  for  the  purpose,  tried  it  in  his  house.  It  was  so 
slow  in  growing  into  favor  that  up  to  1820  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons 
had  reached  Philadelphia. 

1775,  Mat.  —  Congress  elected  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee, 
Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  major-generals;  Horatio 
Gates  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

Ward  and  Putnam  were  in  the  camp  before  Boston ;  the  first  with  a  Massachu- 
setts commission  as  captain-general,  and  the  other  one  from  Connecticut  as  a 
brigadier.  Schuyler  had  been  recommended  by  the  New  York  provincial  con- 
gress for  tlie  position.  Gates  was  an  Englishman  who  had  sold  his  commission  as 
msjor  in  the  British  service,  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Lee  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
lioQ  held  a  commission  in  the  British  army  as  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  had 
recently  purchased  lands  in  Virginia.  Congress  undertook  to  indemnify  him  for 
peconiary  loss  he  met  in  joining  the  service,  and  finally  paid  him  thirty  thousand 
Mkn  to  this  end.  He  resigned  his  position  in  the  British  army  before  he 
accepted. 

1775,  May  22.  —  Congress  commissioned  Seth  Pomeroy,  Wil- 
liam Heath,  and  John  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts;  David  Woos- 
ter and  Joseph  Spencer,  of  Connecticut,  and  Nathanael  Greene, 
of  Bhode  Island ;  John  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  James 
Montgomery,  of  New  York,  brigadiers. 

Pomeroy  declined  the  position. 


t 
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1775,  Mat  23.  —  A  provincial  congress  was  organized  in  New 
Jersey,  and  an  association  formed  for  defending  colonial  rights. 

Ten  thousand  pounds,  to  paj  expenses,  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  and  meas- 
ures taken  for  organizing  the  militia.  Until  the  Continental  Congress  should 
arrange  some  general  plan,  the  enlistment  of  regular  soldiers  was  deferred. 

1775,  May  23.  —  The  convention  of  New  Hampshire  wrote  to 
Congress  that  they  had  voted  to  raise  two  thousand  men,  and 
trusted  to  act  on  the  defensive  until  they  beard  "  the  united  plan 
of  the  colonies  in  general  council" 

This  letter  was  received  June  2.    It  was  signed  Matthew  Thornton. 

1775,  May  24.  —  The  Congress  elected  John  Hancock,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, president,  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  Peyton  Randolph, 
of  Virginia, 

Randolph  was  speaker  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  was  called  home  to  pre- 
side over  a  session  called  to  consider  Lord  North's  proposition.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  sent  to  proyisionally  fill  his  place.  Xiyman  HaU,  sent  by  St  John's  Parish, 
Georgia,  was  allowed  a  seat  without  a  vote. 

•1775,  Mat  26.  —  Congress  resolved  that  hostilities  had  been 
begun  by  Great  Britain,  and  voted  that  the  colonies  should  be 
ut  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  every  attempt  to  compel  them 
y  force  to  submit  to  the  scheme  of  parliamentary  taxation.  At 
the  same  time  they  denied  any  intention  of  throwing  off  their 
allegiance  to  England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  a  strong 
desire  for  peace. 

1775,  May  26.  —  Congress  resolved  to  present "  an  humble  and 
dutiful  petition  to  His  Majesty,"  and  also  "  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  securing  and  deiendin^  these  colonies,"  to  put  them 
immediately  '*  into  a  state  of  detence,"  and  for  this  end  assumed 
control  of  the  militia  forces  gathered  about  Boston,  and  adopted 
a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Colonies. 

1775,  Mat  31.  — ^The  committee  of  MecHenbure  County,  North 
Carolina,  met  at  Charlotte,  and  passed  a  preamMe  and  nineteen 
resolutions,  providing  a  set  of  rules  to  serve  until  Congress  should 
'*  regulate  the  jurisprudence  of  the  province." 

The  resolutions  were  written  hy  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard.  They  were  read  pnh- 
licly  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house,  and  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Gme, 
but  were  not  formally  laid  before  Congress.  These  were  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  termed  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  A  succinct  statement  of  their  his- 
tory will  be  foimd  in  B.  Frothingham's  Bue  of  the  Republic  of  the  UniUd  StaitM^ 
with  Airther  references.  The  delegates  in  Congress  from  North  Carolina  advised 
the  committee  to  be  more  patient  and  wait  until  Congress  should  adopt  the  meas- 
ures thought  best 

1775.  —  A  SPiNiONG-JENNY  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia. 
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A  cot  and  description  of  it  was  in  the  rohime  of  this  year  of  the  American 
MonAlff  Museum,  published  in  Philadelphia.  In  a  note,  Mr.  Aiken,  Ihe  publisher, 
says:  "The  machine  for  spinning  twen^y-^nr  threads  of  cotton  orwool  at  one 
tLme  (by  one  person)  haying  attracted  tbe  notice  of  the  public,  and  we  being 
dedrous  to  contribute  eyerything  in  our  power  towards  the  improyement  of 
America,  engaged  Mr.  Christopher  Tully,  the  maker  of  the  machine,  to  ftimish 
Of  with  an  engrayed  plate  and  description  thereof.**  The  machine  was  imported, 
and  was  used  in  a  manufactory  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  established  this  year 
in  Philadelphia  by  the  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  promoting  American 
■anmftctnres,  (he  books  of  subscription  to  which  were  op^ied  on  February  22, 
1775,  the  shares  of  which  were  te^i  pounds  each.  In  1777  the  society^  made  linens 
to  the  yalue  of  £1443  Is.  7d.,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods  worth  £474  12s. 

1775.  —  Benjamin  Franklin  brought  home,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  the  material  for  establishing  a  type  foundery,  which  he 
had  parcbased  in  France,  and  fitted  up  a  type  foundery  and  a 
printmg-office  stocked  with  materials  he  brought  from  London. 

The  type  foundery  he  specially  designed  for  his  grandson,  Mr.  Bache ;  hut  he 
made  only  slight  use  of  it,  heing  occupied  with  the  puhlication  of  the  Aurora 
newspaper.  ^ 

1775,  Mat.  —  The  assembly  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  by  a  bounty. 

1775,  June  3.  —  An  association  was  unauimously  agreed  to  by 
the  provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  signed  by  all 
tiie  members.  The  document  was  written  by  Henry  Laurens, 
president  of  the  congress.  A  committee  of  safety  was  appointed, 
8ix  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  bills  of  credit  issued,  and  it  was 
voted  to  raise  two  regiments,  of  which  Gadsden  and  Moultrie 
were  made  colonels.  September  16,  Moultrie  took  i>osse8sion  of 
the  fort  guarding  the  harbor,  the  small  garrison  having  retired  to 
the  8hipsH)f-war,  where  the  governor,  William  Campbell,  soon 
took  refuge.  The  harbor  was  fortified.  An  armed  vessel,  fitted 
out  by  the  committee  of  safety,  captured  an  English  powder-ship 
in  St.  Augustine,  and  brought  her  to  Charleston. 

The  document  read  thus:  ''The  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
tlu8  continent  hy  the  British  troops,  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  and  the  dread  of 
iasiuTections  .  .  .  are  causes  sufficient  to  drive  an  oppressed  people  to  arms.  We, 
the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  holding  ourselves  bound  by  that  most 
iscred  of  aU  obligations,  the  duty  of  good  citizens  towards  an  injured  country, 
iod.  thoroughly  convinced  that  under  our  present  distressed  circumstances  we 
disU  be  justified  before  God  and  man  in  resisting  force  by  force,  do  unite  our- 
■elres  under  every  tie  of  religion  and  honor,  and  associate  as  a  band  in  her  defence 
tgslnst  every  foe ;  hereby  solemnly  engaging  that,  whenever  our  continental  or 
provincial  councils  shaU  deem  it  necessary,  we  wiU  go  forth,  and  be  ready  to 
ncriflce  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  her  freedom  and  safety,  and  hold  all 
tbote  persons  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  who  shall  reflise  to  subscribe 
fliis  association." 

This  was  copied  in  the  Massachusetts  papers. 
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1775,  June  12.  —  The  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Dunmore,  declined  the  plan  of  conciliation,  leaving 
the  final  determination  to  Congress. 

This  letter  was  drawn  up  by  Jefferson.  The  other  assemblies  followed  sub- 
stantially the  same  course,  and  eventually  every  assembly  refused  to  treat  sepa- 
rately with  Great  Britain  otherwise  than  ^ough  the  General  Congress. 

1775,  June  12.  —  General  Gage  issued  a  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law. 

He  offered  pardon  to  aU  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance,  except  Johs 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams.  Grage  had  been  reinforced  by  troops  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  and  had  now  about  ten 
thousand  men.  The  colonial  forces  in  front  of  Boston  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
thousand  men ;  twenty-seven  regiments  of  these  were  from  Massachusetts,  and 
three  from  Connecticut,  three  from  New  Hampshire,  and  three  from  Rhode  Island. 
John  Whitcombe  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  were  first  and  second  major-generals  of 
the  Massachusetts  forces. 

1775,  June  15.  —  The  armed  tender  to  the  frigate  Rose  was 

chased  by  an  armed  sloop  in  the  service  of  Rhode  Island,  under 
Abraham  Whipple,  and  captured. 

The  tender  was  a  packet  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Rose,  and  armed. 
This  was  the  first  naval  conflict  of  the  Revolution.  The  assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  ordered  two  vessels  to  be  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  colony :  one  to 
carry  ten  four-pounders  and  fourteen  swivel  guns,  with  eighty  men ;  the  other  to 
carry  thirty  men.  They  were  called  the  Washington  and  the  Katy.  Abraham 
Whipple  was  placed  in  their  command  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  At  this  ses- 
sion the  post-office  service  in  the  colony  was  organized  by  the  establishment  of 
routes,  rates  of  postage,  and  post-riders. 

1775,  June  15.  —  Congress  elected  George  Washingtpn  to  be 
"  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  raised  and  to  be  raised  for 
the  defence  of  America." 

His  nomination  was  made  by  Thomas  Johnson  of  Maryland,  and  the  motion 
was  seconded  by  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts.  The  election  was  by  ballot,  and 
was  unanimous. 

1775,  June  17.  — The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought  be- 
tween the  British  under  General  Howe,  and  the  Americans 
under  Generals  Putnam  and  Prescott.  The  British  lost  1054 
killed  and  woimded;  the  Americans  453. 

As  Bxmker  Hill  commanded  Boston,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
works  were  erected  upon  it,  which  the  British  were  forced' to  attack.  The  redoubt 
was  thrown  up  on  the  night  of  the  16th.  The  attacking  force  was  repulsed 
twice,  but  carried  the  works  the  third  time,  the  Americans*  ammuniUon  being 
exhausted.  The  chief  result  of  the  contest  was  the  confidence  it  gare  the  colo- 
nies, since  hastily  gatliered  recruits  had  shown  themselves  able  to  stand  before 
the  disciplined  force  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  considered  invincible,  and 
make  the  victory  so  costly  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  The  battle  was  really 
fought  upon  Breed's  Hill,  though  the  order  had  been  given  to  build  the  redoubt 
on  Bunker's.    For  this  action  Gage  was  superseded.    A  court-martial  investigated 
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the  conduct  of  several  of  the  colonial  officers.  Joseph  Warren  was  killed;  he 
had  been  a  leading  spirit  in  the  moTement  of  the  colonics,  and  was  president  of 
the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
sife^.    Congress  eventually  made  provision  for  tlie  support  of  his  young  fiamily. 

1775,  June  19.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts 
issued  a  summons  for  the  election  of  representatives,  "  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  resolve  of  the  Continental  Congress." 

After  giving  the  resolve  of  Congress,  the  warrant  continues :  *'  In  observance  of 
the  fbregomg  resolve  of  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress  now  sitting  in  Phila- 
delphia, these  are  to  cause  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  yoiir  town " 
to  choose  representatives.  The  qualification  of  voting  was  the  possession  of  an 
estste  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  other  estate  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds. 

1775,  June  20.  —  An  association  was  formed  in  North  Carolina, 

July  17,  Governor  Martin  took  reftige  in  a  ship-of-war  in  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
The  Continental  Congress  voted  the  support  for  a  thousand  men  in  North  Carolina, 
where  the  opposers  of  the  movement  were  very  strong.  August  20,  a  convention 
St  HiUsborough  voted  two  regiments,  and  in  September  a  third.  Robert  Howe, 
Moore,  and  Francis  Nash  were  made  colonels.  Gk>vemor  Martin  having  issued  a 
proclamation  from  shipboard,  the  convention  caUed  it  *'  a  scandalous,  maUcious, 
and  scurrilous  libel,  tending  to  disunite  the  good  people  of  the  province,"  and 
ordering  it  burned  by  the  hangman. 

1775,  June.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  issued  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  equipping 
the  army. 

1775,  June  21. — Washington  left  Philadelphia  to  take  command 
of  the  army  surrounding  Boston. 

1775,  June  23.  —  The  Congress  ordered  the  first  issue  of  bills 
of  credit,  and  the  second  in  July. 

The  total  amount  was  three  miUions  of  doUars.  The  issues  were  apportioned 
tmong  the  states.  Their  quotas  were  to  be  paid  by  taxation.  Bhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire  did  this.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  did  it  in  part  The  bills  were  to  be  received  for 
taxes.  The  receipts  from  taxes  into  the  state  treasuries  were  to  be  paid  into 
the  continental  treasury  in  four  yearly  instalments,  the  first  to  become  due  in 
NoTember,  1779.  The  bills  were  not  ready  for  circulation  until  August,  and 
were  readily  received.  The  scheme  had  been  recommended  by  the  provincial 
congress  of  New  York,  where  it  had  been  suggested  by  Govemeur  Morris. 

1775,  June  23.  —  The  council  and  house  of  burgesses  in 
Virginia,  in  a  joint  address  to  Governor  Dunmore,  asked  him  to 
return  to  the  capital  of  the  province. 

He  had  taken  refhge  upon  a  ship-of-war. 

1775,  July  2.  —  General  Washington  arrived  at  the  camp 
before  Boston,  and  took  command,  fixing  his  headquarters  at 
Cambridge. 

1775,  July  17.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
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einia,  organized  themselves^  and  took  possession  of  the  juris- 
aiction. 

Lord  Dunmore  had  taken  refUge  in  an  armed  ship.  A  committee  of  safety, 
api>ointed  by  the  convention,  assumed  the  execHtive  anthoritj.  Two  regular 
regiments  were  enlisted  from  the  militia,  and  bills  of  credit  were  issued. 

1775,  July  18.  —  General  Putnam,  on  Prospect  Hill,  near  Bos- 
ton, displayed  a  flag. 

It  was  red,  with  the  motto  of  Connecticut,  "  Qui  iranstuUty  sustinei"  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  words,  '*  An  Appeal  to  Heayen."  In  September  the  flag 
used  in  South  Carolina  was  a  blue  ground  with  a  white  crescent  in  the  left  comer. 
It  was  designed  by  Colonel  Moultrie.  In  December  Paul  Jones  displayed  on  the 
'*  Alfred,**  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  a  flag  with  a  rattlesnake  on  a 
yellow  field,  and  the  motto  '*  Don*t  tread  on  me." 

1775,  July  19.  —  An  election  was  had  in  Massachusetts  for 
councillors. 

This  was  according  to  the  advice  of  Congress.  The  goyemor  and  lieutenant- 
goyemor  being  absent,  the  authority  devolyed  on  the  council,  who  retained  it 
until  a  constitution  was  formed  for  the  state.  An  executiye  committee  was  organ- 
ized wliich  took  the  duties  of  those  of  safety,  correspondence,  inspection,  and 
others. 

1775,  July.  —  Wentworth,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
prorogued  the  assembly,  and  retreated  for  safety  to  Boston. 

The  provincial  congress,  with  the  committees,  assumed  the  jurisdiction. 

1775,  July  22.  —  A  committee  was  appointed  by  Congress  to 
consider  Lord  North's  plan  of  conciliation,  which  had  been 
forwarded  for  its  consideration  by  three  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, —  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Bepjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.  The  report  of  this  committee,  prepared  by 
Jefferson,  was  adopted  on  the  8Ist  of  July.  The  report  rejected  the  plan,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  nothing  but  the  exertions  of  the  colonies  could  resist  the 
ministerial  scheme  of  death  or  abject  submission.  The  report,  signed  by  John 
Hancock  as  president,  was  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  of  August 
8,  1775,  and  reproduced  very  generally  by  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
colonies. 

1775,  July  26.  —  Congress  organized  the  continental  postal 
service. 

The  plan  proposed  was  that  prepared  by  William  Goddard.  Franklin  was 
appointed  postmaster.    The  royal  mail  had  almost  ceased  for  want  of  patronage. 

1775,  July  27.  —  An  army  hospital  was  organized. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Boston,  was  made  its  director.  He  was  soon  de- 
tected in  correspondence  with  General  Gage,  and,  being  tried  by  a  court-martial^ 
was  found  guilty,  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  congress.  His  health  failing,  h« 
was  skllowed  to  embark  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  ship  was  never  heard  from. 
Dr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  his  place. 
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1775,  July  28.  —  The  Maryland  convention  formed  an  aaeocia- 
tioD,  and  appointed  committees  of  safety  and  correspondence. 
Iliej  kko  made  an  Iftne  of  billt  of  credit,  and  orgnnized  the  militia. 

1775,  —  About  this  period  is  given  as  the  date  for  the 
duction  of  clover  ibr  agricultural  purposes. 

Tbe  use  of  t7e-graii  in  Virginia  ii  giren  at  1677.  Mr.  Charlca  L.  Flin 
"Ho  other  rarie^  of  grass  teed  sf^an  to  have  been  eomi  Ibr  manj  yei 
Indeed,  till  tovards  the  clote  of  tlie  Ia«t  century,  opon  the  iotrodnction 
olhr  md  orchard  grass."  Both  tlmothf  and  orchard  grass  vcre  introduc 
Bn^ud  &om  this  country.  The  first  in  1760,  and  the  second  in  17Ct.  Tl 
of  the  introduction  of  red  clorer  into  England  is  giren  as  163S ;  sainfoin 
jclloT  doTer,  1669;  irhito  clover,  1700.  Oar  ttock  of  these  was  most  pi 
deriTed  from  there.  The  use  of  graM-«e«d  i«  said  to  havo  been  first  t 
ScoUuid  in  1793.    Kooneof  the  root  cropi  used  for  stock  was  known  at  th 

1775,  JcLT  29.  —  Two  joint  treasurers  were  appointed. 

The;  were  George  Cljmer  and  Micliael  Hillegas.  The  first  resigned  An 
tbc  second  remained  in  office  during  the  exiatence  of  the  confederation. 

1775,  Adgdst.  —  The  Rhode  Island  delegates  to  Congress 
instructed  by  the  assembly  of  that  state  "  to  use  their 
influence  for  building  at  the  Continental  expense,  a  fleet  of 
cieDt  force  for  the  protection  of  Ihese  colonies,  and  for  empi 
tliem  in  such  manner  and  places  as  will  most  elfectually  i 
onr  enemies,  and  contribute  to  the  common  defence  of 
colonies." 

TIm  assembly  also  adopted  the  eonlincntal  currency  as  a  lawftal  tend 
dadaied  him  an  enemy  to  liis  eountty  who  should  refuse  either  the  colonial 
(UKial  issues. 

1775,  AirousT  1.  —  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  the  5 
September. 

One  of  its  last  acts  was  to  again  petition  tbe  king.  The  petition,  whi 
dtawn  np*bj  John  Dickinson,  was  signed  by  the  members  and  intrusted  to  I 
Fens,  who  sailed  with  it  inmicdialely  Ibr  England. 

1775,  AoQtrsT  2.  —  General  Howe  Bopereeded  General 
u  commander  of  the  British  army  at  Boston. 

1775,  Adocst.  —  A  committee  of  the  Maryland  conventio 
ported  that  there  were  twelve  gunsmith  shops  in  the  provir 

1775,  AnatJST.  —  The  ConatitutioTiai  Gazette  appeared  in 
York. 

Jolm  Anderson  was  its  pnblisber. 

1776,  AcouST  13.  —  A  cruiser,  commanded  by  Lieut 
Mowatt,  fired  upon  the  town  of  Gloucester. 

Be  bad  cliued  a  West  India  ressel  into  the  harbor,  and  the  boats  sent  I 
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tore  her  were  driren  back.    Another  attempt  to  land  was  also  repulsed,  and  thirty- 
five  prisoners  made. 

1775,  August  23.  —  Congress  ordered  Captain  Lamb  to  remove 
from  the  New  York  city  forts  all  the  cannon  to  the  Highlands. 

The  Asia,  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  offered  resistance ;  but,  in  spite  of  her, 
twenty-one  pieces  (all  that  were  mounted)  were  secured. 

1775,  August.  —  Rhode  Island  followed  the  recommendatioa 
of  Congress,  and  made  the  Continental  bills  of  credit  a  legal 
tender. 

The  other  states  followed  one  bj  one. 

1775.  —  "A  complete  apparatus  for  printing  with  a  printer 
and  a  clergyman  were  sent  to  Canada." 

Ramsey,  in  his  History ^  sajs :  *'  Writers  and  printers  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  preachers,  and  next  to  them  had  the  greatest  hand  in  animating  their 
countrymen."    Ue  gives  also  the  above  quotation. 

1775,  August  23.  —  The  king  of  Great  Britain  issued  a 
proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion  and  sedition  in  the  colo- 
nies of  North  America. 

1775,  September  1.  —  Richard  Penn,  the  bearer  of  the  petition 
from  Congress,  was  answered  by  Lord  Dartmouth  that  **  as  His 
Majesty  did  not  receive  the  petition  on  the  throne,  no  answer 
would  be  given." 

1775,  September. — The  New  York  congress  voted  one  hun» 
dred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  bills  of  credit. 

They  were  to  be  redeemed  by  taxes  in  two  years.  Governor  Tiyon  soon 
retired  to  the  Asia,  an  armed  ship  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

1775,  September  5.  —  Congress  met 

So  few  delegates  were  present  that  it  a^oumed  to  the  18th.  (Borgia  was  ftil^ 
represented,  its  provincial  congress  having  accepted  the  association.  From  this 
date  the  union  was  caUed  The  Thirteen  United  Colonies. 

1775,  September  8.  —  The  North  Carolina  provincial  congress 
issued  an  address,  denying  that  they  sought  independence. 

The  congress  contained  delegates  from  forty-four  counties  and  townsi  and  in 
the  address  said :  '*  We  have  been  told  that  independence  is  our  object;  that  we 
seek  to  throw  off  all  connection  with  the  parent  state.  Cruel  suggestion !  Do  not 
aU  our  professions,  aU  our  actions,  uniformly  contradict  this?" 

1775,  September  25.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  in  Transyl- 
vania met  and  organized. 

The  delegates  were  from  Boonesborough,  —  a  settlement  made  by  Boone,  — 
Harrodsburg,  —  another  settlement  made  by  Harrod,  a  backwoodsman,  —  and 
other  pioneer  settiements.  The  proprietors  of  Tnmsylvania,  on  September  25, 
held  a  meeting  at  Oxford,  North  Carolixia,  and  sent  a  del^ate  to  the  C<mtiiiental 
Congress. 
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1776,  October  3. — The  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey 
eolisted  two  battalions. 

The  command  of  one  wna  given  to  William  Alexander,  known  as  Lord  Stirling, 
tod  the  other  to  Maxwell.  The  militia  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Phile- 
mon Dickinson  and  William  Liyingston.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit  were  issued. 

1775,  October.  —  Parliament  yoted  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
to  be  used  in  America. 

Arraugements  were  made  for  hiring  serenteen  thousand  Hessians.  The  com- 
Buund  was  given  to  General  Howe. 

1775. — DoRiNO  the  winter  the  British  troops  in  Boston  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  cold  and  want  of  supplies. 

Houses  were  torn  down  for  ftiel,  and  the  town  bull  was  killed  for  food.  The 
troops  encamped  on  Bunker  Hill  in  tents  suffered  from  cold,  and  many  of  the  poor 
in  Boston  were  sent  away  to  lessen  the  demand  for  food.  The  officers  made  of 
Fsneoil  HaU  a  theatre,  and  of  the  Old  South  Church  a  riding-school.  The  library 
in  the  steeple  of  this  church  was  partly  destroyed  and  partly  carried  away.  It 
belonged  to  Dr.  Price,  the  minister  of  tiie  church.  Some  few  years  ago  the  man- 
uscript of  Governor  Bradford's  History  of  Plymouth,  which  was  in  it,  was  found 
to  be  in  Uie  Bishop  of  London's  library,  and  frt>m  a  copy  was  printed  by  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Massachusetts.  Most  of  the  supply  ships  sent  from  England 
for  tb^ troops  in  Boston  were  captured  by  the  colonial  cruisers. 

1775,  October  5.  —  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, John  Penn,  issued  a  proclamation  ending  with  "  God  save 
the  King." 

1775,  OcTOBEB.  —  Dr.  Jeremv  Belknap  visited  the  camp  near 
Boston,  and,  under  the  date  of  the  19th,  says  in  his  jounial :  "  I 
found  that  the  plan  of  independence  was  become  a  favorite  point 
in  the  army,  and  that  it  was  oflFensive  to  pray  for  the  king." 

1775.  —  The  Pennsyhama  Padcd,  published  in  Philadelphia, 

Erinted,  November  13,  an  "  Address  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
ers,"  advocating  peace. 

1775,  OcTOBBB  7.  — The  English  fleet,  of  fifteen  sail,  under 
Captain  Wallace,  anchored  off  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and  can- 
nonaded the  town. 

WaUace  had  preyiously  threatened  Newport  and  Proridence ;  and  parties  from 
the  fleet  landing  on  the  shores  pillaged  the  fiEurms,  carrying  off  the  cattle. 

1775,  OcTQBBB  18.  —  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  in  Maine,  was 
destroyed  by  a  bombardment. 

The  ship  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Mowatt    He  attempted  to  land, 
BQt  was  repulsed. 

1775,  October  24.  —  The  agent  Mr.  Hogg,  from  Transylvania, 
(tiie  territory  of  Kentucky),  presented  the  petition  from  the 
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house  of  delegates  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  nnion, 
and  was  refused. 

The  objection  was  that  Virginia  daimed  the  territory  as  witiiin  her  juris- 
diction. 

1775,  October.  —  Orders  were  received  by  the  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  England  to  make  gratuitous  grants  of  land  to 
loyalist  refugees  from  the  colonies,  and  to  support  those  who 
were  indigent  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  six  pence  a  day. 

1775,  October  26.  —  In  a  speech  to  parliament  the  king  de- 
clared that  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  was  "  manifestly 
carried  on  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  Empire." 

He  recommended  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  grant  pardons  to  such 
of  the  ** unhappy  and  deluded  multitude"  as  should  be  convinced  of  their  error 
by  arms.  The  Houses  supported  him,  and  applauded  his  mercy  in  suggesting 
pardon. 

1775,  October  31.  —  News  of  the  fate  of  the  petition  of  Con- 
gress to  the  king  was  received  in  Philadelphia. 

The  next  day  the  papers  of  Philadelphia  contained  this  information,  together 
with  the  king's  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion  in  the  colonies.  On  the 
same  day  an  express  from  General  Washington  informed  Congress  that  the 
British  fleet  had  burned  Falmouth,  in  New  Hampshire. 

1775,  November.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  de- 
crees of  forfeiture  upon  the  estates  of  the  Tories. 

Newport  was  allowed  to  fUmish  supplies  to  the  British  fleet  in  stated  quantities, 
in  order  to  insure  the  safety  and  support  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  ruined  by 
the  cessation  of  its  trade.  Captain  Wallace  proposed  to  spare  the  town  on  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  suj^Ues. 

1775,  November  1.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  consid- 
ered an  act  to  abolish  slavery  in  that  province,  and  ordered  it 
printed  and  laid  before  the  towns,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next 
session* 

1775,  November  3.  —  An  expedition  under  Montgomery  cap- 
tured St.  John's. 

The  siege  lasted  sereral  weeks.  Montreal  surrendered  soon  after  without 
resistance.  A  fortunate  supply  of  clothing  for  the  troops  was  obtained  by  this 
surrender. 

1775,  November  3.  —  Congress  advised  the  provincial  conven- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  ''  to  call  a  full  and  free  representation 
of  the  people  and  the  representatives,  if  they  think  it  necessary, 
and  establish  such  a  form  of  government  as  in  their  judgment 
will  best  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  most  ef- 
fectually secure  peace  and  good  order  in  the  province  daring 
the  continuance'  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Coloniesw" 
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An  a^lication  from  New  Hampshire,  for  advice  how  to  act  in  the  emergency, 
htd  been  before  Congress  from  October  18th.  The  same  advice  was  the  next  day 
giren  to  South  Carolina,  who  had  made  a  similar  implication.  In  this  last  case 
tiie  addition  was  made  of  advising  the  raising  of  an  army  to  defend  the  colony 
<*flt  the  continental  expense,"  and  that  the  British  ships-of-war  should  be  seized 
and  destroyed,  and  attempts  to  occupy  Charleston  be  resisted. 

1775,  NoYEMBEB  4.  —  A  proclamation  for  a  thankseivin^,  issued 
by  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  ended  wim  ''  Ood 
save  the  people." 

1775.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Packetj  or  Oeneral  Advertiser  ap- 
peared in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  published  by  John  Dunlop. 

1775.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Ledger,  or  (he  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  JreekHy  Advertiser,  appeared  in 
^liladelphia. 

It  was  published  by  James  Humphreys,  Jr. 

1775.  —  The  Pennsylvama  Evening  Post  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  published  by  B.  Towne. 

1775.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Mercury  and  Universal  Advertiser 
appeared  in  Philadelpnia. 

It  was  published  by  Story  and  Humphreys. 

1775,  NoYEMBEB  4. —  Congress  reorganized  the  army  before 
Boston. 

A  committee  had  visited  the  camp,  and  consulted  with  Washington  and  the 
committees  from  the  colonies  of  New  England.  By  this  plan  it  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-six  regiments,  besides  riflemen  and  artiUery ;  Massachusetts  to  fUmish  six- 
teen, Connecticut  five.  New  Hampshire  three,  and  Rhode  Island  two ;  the  officers 
to  be  selected  by  Washington  from  those  in  the  service.  The  command  of  the 
artillery  was  giren  to  Knox,  Gridley  retiring  fix>m  age.  Congress  giving  him  an 
equivalent  for  his  half  pay  in  the  British  service.  The  northern  army  was  to  con- 
nst  of  eleven  battalions — two  fix>m  the  troops  already  enlisted,  two  from  Canada, 
two  from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  each  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Besides  these.  Congress  had  soon  in  its  pay 
ilTe  regiments  from  South  Carolina,  six  from  North  Carolina,  nine  from  Virginia. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  had  been  called  upon  for  a  re^ment  of  riflemen,  Delaware 
for  one,  Penns^ania  for  six,  New  Jersey  for  two.  New  York  for  four,  and  Geoi^ 
gia  for  one.  Another  from  New  Jersey  and  two  from  Rhode  Island,  for  local 
defence,  were  afterwards  taken  into  Continental  pay. 

1775,  November  9.  —  The  Pennsylvania  assembly  instmcted 
its  delegates  to  Congress  to  resist  separation  from  England. 

It  said :  "  W«  strictly  enjoin  you,  that  you,  in  behalf  of  this  colony,  dissent 
from  and  utterly  r^ect  any  proposition,  should  such  be  made,  that  may  cause  or 
lead  to  a  separation  from  our  mother  country,  or  a  change  of  this  form  of  gorem- 
ment."  John  Dickenson  was  cbieflf  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  passage  of 
these  instructions.    The  Delaware  assembly  similarly  instructed  its  delegates. 
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1775,  NoYEHBER  9.  A  new  pledge  of  secrecy  was  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  all  the  members  required  to  sign  it. 

1775,  November  10. — Lord  George  Germain  was  made  the 
head  of  the  American  depcLrtment  in  the  cabinet. 

1775,  November  11.  —  The  Massachusetts  congress  passed  an 
act  to  equip  armed  vessels,  and  issue  letters  of  marque  aud  re- 
prisal, and  creating  courts  tor  condemning  the  prizes. 

The  congress  was  then  sitting  at  Watertown.  The  Continental  Congress,  on 
the  25th  of  Noremher,  authorized  privateers,  and  the  establishment  of  colonial 
prize  courts,  with  an  appeal  to  Congress. 

1775.  —  The  enlistments  in  the  army  were  for  one  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  soldiers  were  paid.  The  original  intention  was  to 
raise,  equip,  and  support  a  continental  army  upon  uniform  and  equal  terms,  but 
the  better  credit  of  the  states  led  gradually  to  state  establishments  of  the  army. 

1775,  November  16.  —  (Jovemor  Franklin,  in  a  speech  to  the 
assembly  of  New  Jersey,  told  them  the  army  of  his  Majesty  had 
orders  to  proceed  against  any  town  raising  troops. 

He  added :  *'  As  sentiments  of  independency  are  by  some  men  of  present  con- 
sequence openly  avowed,  and  essays  are  already  appearing  in  the  public  papers  to 
ridicule  the  people's  fears  of  that  horrid  measure,  and  remore  their  aversion  to 
republican  government,  it  is  high  time  every  man  should  know  what  he  has 
to  expect."  The  assembly  replied :  *'  We  know  of  no  sentiments  of  independency 
that  are  by  men  of  any  consequence  openly  avowed;  nor  do  we  approve  of  any 
essays  tending  to  encourage  such  a  measure.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
detestation  of  such  opinions." 

1775,  November  17.  —  Congress  took  steps  to  organize  a  naval 
code. 

1775,  November  20. — Three  more  millions  in  bills  of  credit 
were  issued  by  Congress. 

They  were  to  be  redeemed  like  the  last. 

1775,  November  23.  —  Governor  Dunmore,  with  a  force  he  had 
collected,  captured  Norfolk. 

He  had  been  raiding  along  the  coast,  and  had  declared  martial  law,  and  offered 
freedom  to  aU  the  slaves  of  rebels  who  would  join  him.  He  was  driven  out  of 
Norfolk  very  soon. 

1775.  —  Nathaniel  Niles  set  up  a  manufactory  for  making  iron- 
wire  for  the  manufacture  of  cards,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut. 

He  was  granted  a  loan  by  the  legislature  of  three  himdred  pounds  for  four 
years.  • 

1775.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina  oflfered  pre- 
miums for  the  introduction  of  various  manu&ctures. 

Saltpetre,  sulphur,  iron,  steel,  paper,  salt,  and  doth  were  the  chief  mrtides. 
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1775,  November.  —  Congress  resolved  that  clothing  for  the 
amy  should  be  provided  by  the  states,  to  be  paid  for  by  stop- 
pJDg  one  and  two-thirds  dollars  a  month  from  the  soldier's  pay. 

The  cloth  provided  was  to  be  dyed  brown,  the  &cing8  were  to  show  the  regi- 
ments. Every  man  who  brought  a  good  n'ew  blanket  with  him  was  to  be  allowed 
tvo  dollars  for  it,  and  could  retain  it  on  his  return. 

1775.  —  Muskets  were  made  in  North  Providence,  Ehode 
Island,  by  Stephen  Jenks. 

1775,  November  28.  —  The  assembly  of  New  Jersey  directed 
their  delegates  to  Congress  '^  not  to  give  their  assent  to,  but 
utterly  to  reject  any  propositions,  if  such  should  be  made,  that 
may  separate  this  colony  from  the  mother  country,  or  change  the 
form  of  the  government  thereof." 

1775,  November  29.  —  Congress  ordered  an  issue  of  three 
millions  more  of  bills  of  credit. 

They  were  apportioned  like  the  former,  and  to  be  paid  after  eight  years,  in  four 
tnniial  payments. 

1775,  November  29.  —  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
correspond  with  foreign  nations. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Harrison,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Dickenson,  and  Mr.  Jay.  They  were  appointed  **  for  the  sole  purpose  of  corre- 
sponding with  our  friends  in  Great  Britiun,  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
sod  that  they  lay  their  correspondence  before  Congress  when  directed." 

1775,  November  30.  —  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia. 

1775,  November. — The  assembly  of  South  Carolina  offered 
premiums  of  two  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  one  hundred, 
and  of  fifty  pounds,  for  the  first  works  that  produced  fifty  pounds 
of  good  saltpetre. 

They  did  the  same  for  sulphur,  and  agreed  to  purchase  it  at  five  shillings  a 
pound.    Georgia  also  offered  inducements  for  the  manufacture. 

1775.  —  Tho  council  of  safety  erected  powder-mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  allowed  eight  dollars  a  hundred  pounds  for  it. 

lo  1790  there  were  twenty-one  powder-miUs  in  Pennsylvania,  making,  together, 
tix  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  a  year. 

1775,  December  4.  —  Congress  declared  it  dangerous  to  the 
wel&re  of  America  for  any  single  colony  to  petition  the  king  or 
parliament.     . 

Advice  was  ^ven  to  Virginia  to  resist  by  force,  and  to  form  a  local  government. 

1775,  December  6.  —  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  threaten- 
ing to  retort  upon  the  supporters  of  the  ministry  any  severities 
innicted  upon  the  colonies  or  their  supporters. 

The  British  ministry  had  declared  in  a  proclamation  that  the  colonics  were  In 
wfcsPko,  and  threatened  punishment  to  aU  who  should  aid  them. 
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1775,  December  7.  —  The  Maiyland  convention  declared  that 
they  ^'  never  did  nor  do  entertain  any  views  or  desires  of  inde- 
pendency/' f nd  that  their  union  with  the  mother  country  was 
"  their  highest  felicity,  so  would  they  view  the  fetal  necessity  of 
separating  from  her  as  a  misfortune  next  to  the  greatest  that 
can  befell  them." 

This  declaration  they  ordered  entered  on  the  journal. 

1775,  December^  9.  —  The  Virginia  militia  were  victorious  in  a 
battle  at  Great  Bridge. 

They  were  engaged  with  I>anmore*8  totces. 

1775,  December  11.  —  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each  of  tne  colonies,  to  organize  and 
equip  a  fleet. 

1775,  December  11.  —  A  bill  passed  parliament  prohibiting  ail 
intercourse  between  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  re- 
volted American  colonies. 

1775.  —  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  settled  by  a  company  under 
the  leadership  of  Colonel  Robert  Patterson* 

While  laying  out  the  town,  the  settlers  heard  of  the  hattle  of  Lexington,  md 
gare  its  name  to  their  settlement.  In  1783  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Virginia 
legislature. 

1775,  December  14.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  New  York 
resolved,  ''  That  it  is  the  opimon  of  this  Congress  that  none  of 
the  people  of  this  Colony  have  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from 
His  Majesty. 

**  That  the  supposed  turbulent  state  of  this  Colony  arises  not 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  attachment  to  our  prince  and  the 
establishment  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  nor  from  a 
desire  to  become  independent  of  the  British  Crown,  or  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  that  just  and  equal  rule  to  which  by  the  British 
Constitution,  and  our  ancient  and  established  form,  we  are  sub- 
ject ;  but  solely  from  the  inroads  made  on  both  by  the  oppres- 
sive Acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  devised  for  enslaving  His 
Majesty's  liege  subjects  in  the  American  Colonies,  and  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  Ministry  to  carry  these  Acts  into  exe- 
cution." 

1775.  —  About  this  time  the  North  Carolina  provincial  con- 
gress published  an  address  against  independency. 

It  said :  '*  That  it  was  our  most  earnest  wish  and  prajer  to  he  restored,  witii 
the  other  united  colonies,  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  placed  befbre  the 
year  1768.* 

1775,  Decbmbeb  18.  —  The  committee  of  the  Rhode  Island 
assembly,  having  control  during  the  recess  of  that  body,  estab- 
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lished  a  laboratory  for  making  artillery  stores  in  the  brick  school- 
hoose  on  Meeting  Street  in  Providence. 

1775,  December  22.  —  Esek  Hopkins  was  confirmed  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet 

The  management  of  naval  afiairs  was  giren  to  a  "  marine  committee.**  John 
Panl  Jones  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy. 

1775,  December.  —  The  committee  of  correspondence  of  Con- 
eress  addressed  letters  to  Arthnr  Lee  in  London,  and  Charles 
Dumas  at  the  Hagne,  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  foreign 
conrts  concerning  America.  Great  caution  and  secrecy  were  en- 
joined upon  theuL 

Dmnaa  was  a  Swiss,  and  a  friend  of  Franklin. 

1775,  December  25.  —  The  town  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, instructed  their  delegates  in  the  provincial  congress  to 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  local  government. 

They  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  would  furnish  '*  arguments  to  persuade  the  good 
people  there  that  we  are  aiming  at  independency,  which  we  totally  disavow.** 

1775,  December  31.  —  An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  upon 
Qnebec  by  the  expedition  under  Benedict  Arnold. 

Arnold  was  wounded,  and  Montgomery  was  kiUed. 

1775,  December.  —  Congress  ordered  the  construction  of  thir- 
teen frigates. 

Of  these,  the  Congress  of  twenty-eight  guns,  and  the  Montgomery  of  twenty- 
Imt,  were  built  at  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson  Rirer.  In  consequence,  how- 
Brer,  of  the  English  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  August,  1776,  to 
Horember,  1783,  neither  of  them  got  to  sea,  and  were  burned  in  1777.  Four  oth- 
en  of  these  frigates  —  the  Washington  and  the  Randolph^  of  thirty-two  guns  each, 
tbe  EJingham  of  twenty-eight  guns,  and  the  Delaware  of  twenty-four  —  were 
bviU  at  Philadelphia.  In  consequence  of  the  fBkilure  to  break  the  blockade  of  the 
port,  despite  the  efforts  made  with  galleys,  batteries,  rafts,  flre-sliips,  and  tor^ 
pedoes,  the  Delaware  and  Effingham  were  burned,  to  prerent  their  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  The  Randolph  got  to  sea  in  1777.  The  Virginia,  of  twenty- 
d^  guns,  was  intrusted  to  the  ship-builders  of  Maryland. 

1775.  —  A  POWDER-MILL  was  erected  at  East  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. ' 

It  was  built  by  William  and  Greorge  Pitkin,  under  an  act  of  the  assembly  regu- 
Irtbg  their  construction,  and  giving  a  premium  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  first  two 
powder-nulls  erected,  and  ten  pounds  for  every  hundred-weight  of  saltpetre  made 
liiirmg  the  next  year. 

1775.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  authorized  a  loan  of  one 
thousand  pounds  for  the  erection  of  saltpetre- works,  and  offered 
balf  a  dollar  a  pound  for  the  product 

The  same  amount  was  offered  for  the  construction  of  a  powder-milL 
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1776,  January.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  recalled  its 
issue  of  forty  thousand  pounds  of  bills  of  credit  bearing  interest^ 
and  issued  the  same  amount  bearing  no  interest. 

The  bounty  of  three  shillings  a  pound  for  saltpetre,  declared  the  year  before, 
was  repealed,  and  it  was  ordered  that  saltpetre-works  should  be  established  in 
every  town,  and  a  powder-mill  set  up  in  the  state. 

1776,  January  1.  —  The  flag  of  the  United  Colonies  was  un- 
furled in  the  camp  by  order  of  General  Washington. 

It  consisted  of  a  St.  George  and  a  St.  Andrew  cross  on  a  blue  ground  in  the 
upper  comer,  and  alternate  horizontal  stripes*  of  red  and  white  in  the  field.  It 
was  known  as  the  *^  great  union,"  and  was  used  in  the  fleet  by  Captain  Hopkins. 

1776,  January  5.  — A  convention  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
summoned  by  the  provincial  congress,  to  consist  of  delegates  to 
be  elected  under  the  existing  laws  for  the  election  of  delegates, 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  accepted. 

The  constitution  was  established  by  "the  free  suffrage  of  the  people,"  and 
made  provisions  for  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment. A  council  of  twelve  members  from  tlie  different  counties  was  elected  by 
the  convention.  This  council  elected  Mesheck  Ware  president,  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  who  was  also  made  chief  justice.  The  council  was  elected  yearly, 
and  when  not  in  session,  the  authority  was  exercised  by  the  committee  of  safety, 
of  which  the  president  of  the  council  was  the  head.  This  arrangement  was  made 
only  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  lasted  during  tliat  period. 

1776,  January  9.  —  Common  Sense,  written  by  an  Englishman, 
was  published  by  Bobert  Bell,  of  Philadelphia. 

This  was  the  publication  of  Thomas  Palne's  famous  work,  which  had  such 
admirable  influence  in  ripening  public  opinion  for  independence.  The  book  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Benjamin  Rush,  and  during  its  preparation  was  submitted  to 
Franklin  and  Samuel  Adams.  A  German  edition  was  also  issued.  It  waa  re- 
printed in  many  of  the  cities  in  t}ie  colonies,  and  also  in  England.  An  edition  in 
French  was  printed  in  France.  The  first  editions  were  anonymous;  the  term 
'<  written  by  an  Englishman**  was  left  from  the  title  after  the  first  edition. 

1776,  January  20.  —  An  assembly  in  Georgia,  called  by  the 
governor.  Sir  James  Wright,  elected  an  executive  committeei 
with  Archibald  Bullock  as  president. 

Crovemor  Wright  was  made  prisoner,  but  escaped  to  an  armed  ship  below 
Savannah.  In  Februaiy;,  a  provincial  regiment  was  raised,  of  which  Mcintosh  was 
made  colonel. 

1776,  January.  —  The  New  York  Packet  and  American  Adver- 
tiser appeared  in  New  York. 

It  was  published  by  Samuel  Loudon,  who  had  come  from  Ireland  aercral 
years  before.  He  removed  the  paper  to  Fishkill  when  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  British  was  imminent,  and  continued  its  pubUcation  there  until  the  peace 
of  1783,  when  he  returned  to  New  York.  After  its  return,  It  was  issued  daily. 
It  was  a  supporter  of  the  Federal  party. 
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1776,  January.  —  Dunmore,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a 
British  frigate,  bombarded  Norfolk. 

A  part/,  landing,  set  it  on  fire.  Norfolk  was  at  this  time  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  town  in  Virginia.  The  part  of  the  town  which  escaped  the  conflagra- 
tion  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  colonial  forces,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
becoming  a  shelter  for  the  enemy.  Dunmore  continued  his  raids  along  the  coast, 
until  he  was  driren  to  seek  ref^ige  in  St  Augustine. 

1776,  January  23.  —  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  enjoining  all  the  people  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  have  the  resolves  of  the  General  Congress  and  the 
laws  of  the  colony  duly  executed. 

In  this  proclamation  the  consent  of  the  people  is  declared  to  be  the  only  founda- 
tion of  goremment,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  its  sole  end.  The  proclamap* 
tion  ends  with  **  Qod  save  the  people," — the  first  time  such  a  document  omitted 
the  traditional  **  God  save  the  king."  It  was  drawn  up  by  John  Adams,  was 
ordered  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  every  court,  at  the  March  town  meetings,  and 
by  the  ministers  every  Sunday  to  their  congregations.  It  was  also  widely  printed 
in  the  newspapers.  The  congress  which  issued  it  was  then  sitting  at  Watcrtown, 
Massachusetts,  almost  within  the  soimd  of  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 

1776,  Februaby  17.  —  The  first  American  fleet,  under  Commo- 
dore Hopkins,  sailed  from  Delaware  Bay. 

It  consisted  of  eight  vessels,  and  made  a  descent  on  New  Providence,  capturing 
tiie  governor  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  but  finding  no  powder,  in  search 
of  vhich  the  expedition  was  undertakeiL  On  the  return,  a  captured  ship-of-war 
ttc^cd,  and  Congress  ordered  an  inquiry  into  Hopkins's  conduct. 

1776,  February  17.  —  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by 
Congress  to  superintend  the  treasury. 

April  11,  an  auditor-general,  with  clerks  and  assistants,  was  appointed  to  act 
imder  this  committee. 

1776. — The  aggregate  issue  of  bills  of  credit  for  this  year  was 
nineteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  issues  were  made  February  17,  May  9,  May  27,  August  13,  November 
2,  and  December  28.  Up  to  January  1,  1777,  twenty-five  millions  were  issued. 
The  hiUs,  up  to  about  twenty  millions,  remained  at  par.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  it  destroyed  all  possible  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  made  it 
erident  that  the  contest  would  be  a  long  one,  tended  to  discredit  the  issues. 

1776,  February.  —  A  British  squadron  sailed  from  Boston  with 
a  body  of  troops  under  General  Clinton. 

After  touching  at  New  York,  it  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

A  party  of  loyalists,  chiefly  Scotch  Highlanders,  under  McDonald,  were 
^e&tted,  February  27,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  coast.  The  men  were  disarmed, 
ndthe  oilicers,  with  McDonald,  sent  north  as  prisoners. 

1776,  March  4. — Dorchester  Heights,  commanding  Boston, 
were  occupied  at  night  by  the  Americans. 

On  the  17th  the  British  evacuated  the  town — seven  thousand  men,  with  two 
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thousand  marines  and  sailors,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  loyalists.  Elcren  dajs 
were  occupied  in  the  evacuation,  the  troops  sailing  for  Halifax ;  and  Washington, 
with  the  troops,  entered  the  town.  Congress  ordered  a  medal  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event. 

1776,  March  20.  —  Congress  invited  Canada  to  join  the  colo- 
nies, saying  that  "  they  might  set  up  such  a  government  as 
would  most  likely  produce  their  happiness." 

Commissioners  were  i^pointed  to  visit  Canada  and  extend  the  invitation  to 
them,  explaining  the  method  used  by  the  United  Colonies  *'  of  collecting  the  sense 
of  the  people  and  conducting  their  affairs  regularly.''  The  commissioners  were 
Samuel  Chase,  Bcx^amin  Franklin,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Corrolton. 

1776,  March  22.  —  The  assembly  of  Delaware  instructed  its 
delegates  to  Congress  to  aid  in  the  military  preparations,  and 
cultivate  the  union  among  the  colonies,  but  to  aim  at  reconcilia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  and  *^  avoid  and  discourage  any  separate 
treaty." 

1776,  March.  —  Two  military  departments  were  organized  by 
Congress,  the  Southern  and  the  Middle. 

John  Armstrong,  Thompson,  Lewis,  Moore,  Stirling,  and  Robert  Howe  were 
made  brigadiers. 

1776,  March  23.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina 
authorized  their  delegates  to  give  their  assent  to  any  measure 
thought  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony  or  of  America. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  independence,  as  was  shown  by  the  action  of 
this  session.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  in  an  address  to  their  president,  thejr  spoke  of  a 
possible  accommodation  with  Great  Britain  as  an  event  <*  which,  though  traduced 
and  treated  as  rebels,  we  earnestly  desire t"  and  on  the  6th,  resolved  that  the  colony 
"  would  not  enter  into  any  treaty  or  correspondence  witli  that  power,  or  with  per- 
sons under  that  authority,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  Continental  Congress." 
They  organized  themselves  into  an  assembly,  chose  a  legislative  council  of  thir- 
teen members,  and,  with  the  assembly,  elected  John  Rutledge  president*  and 
Henry  Laurens  vice-president.  An  executive  council  of  six  members,  over  which 
the  vice-president  presided,  was  chosen,  three  by  the  legislative  councU  and  three 
by  the  assembly.  WUliam  Henry  Drayton  was  appointed  chief  justice.  This 
form  of  government  was  to  last  through  the  war.  Bills  of  credit  were  issued,  and 
two  more  regiments  of  riflemen  were  (H^ered  to  be  raised.  In  closing  the  session, 
Rutledge  said :  '*  The  consent  of  the  people  is  the  origin  and  their  happiness  is 
the  end  of  government." 

1776,  March  23. —  Congress  declared  all  British  vessels  law- 
ful prizes. 

1776,  April  1.  —  Thomas  Mifflin  was  made  brigadier-genereJ. 

He  resigned  his  position  as  quartermaster-general,  but  soon  resumed  it  again. 
Heath,  Spencer,  SulUvan,  and  Green,  were  made  major-generals.  Read,  Kixon, 
Parsons,  McDougall,  James  Clinton,  St.  Clair,  Adam  Stephen,  Christopher 
Gadsden,  Moultrie,  Mcintosh,  MaxweU,  Smallwood,  were  made  brigadiers  dur- 
ing the  faU,  and  Thadeus  Kosciusko  entered  the  service  as  an  engineer.  Joseph 
Reed  was  made  a^jutant-generaL 
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1776,  April  5.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Georgia  elected  a 
new  set  of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress^  and  instructed 
them  to  vote  for  independence. 

They  were  charged  *'  always  to  keep  in  view  the  general  utility,  remembering 
that  the  great  and  righteous  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  not  proTincial, 
bat  continental."  They  were  also  instructed  to  join  such  measures  as  they  might 
think  for  the  common  good,  which  was  taken  as  authorising  independence. 

1776,  April  6.  —  Congress,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  opened 
the  ports  of  the  colonies  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 

The  proposition  was  introduced  on  the  12th  of  January,  but  the  lingering  hope 
of  reconciliation  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  settlement  of  what  now 
sppears  the  most  natural  course  of  action.  One  of  the  resolutions  provided  that 
BO  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  United  Colonies ;  and  another,  that  certain 
powers  exercised  by  the  local  committees  of  inspection  and  safety,  in  relation  to 
tnde,  should  cease.  The  resolves  were  printed,  signed  *'  By  order  of  Congress, 
John  Hancock.** 

1776»  April  12.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  North  Carolina, 
in  session  at  Halifax,  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  empowering 
their  dele^tes  in  the  General  Congress  "to  concur  with  the 
dele^tes  in  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independency  and 
fbmung  foreign  alliances,  reserving  to  the  colony  the  sole  exclu- 
sive right  of  forming  a  constitution  and  laws  for  it/'  and  also 
'''of  appointing  delegates  in  a  general  representation  of  the  colo- 
nies for  such  purposes  as  might  be  agreed  upon." 

1776,  April  14.  —The  last  of  the  British  fleet  left  Newport. 

Karragansett  Bay  was  for  the  first  time  in  months  tree  from  British  cruisers ; 
they  were  driven  out  by  batteries  upon  the  shore. 

1776,  April  23.  —  Chief  Justice  William  Henry  Drayton,  in 
charging  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  South  Carolina,  said : 
"The  Almighty  created  America  to  be  independent  of  Great 
Britain ;  to  refuse  our  labors  in  this  divine  work  is  to  refuse  to 
be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happy  people." 

1776,  April  23.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  North  Carolina 
authorized  their  delegated  to  join  with  the  other  colonies  in 
declaring  independence. 

1776,  April  23.  —  The  committee  of  Charlotte  County,  Vir- 
ginia, instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  independence. 

This  charge  read :  *'  By  the  unanimous  approbation  and  direction  of  the  whole 
freeholders,  and  aU  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  ...  we  give  it  to  you 
in  charge  to  use  your  best  endeavors  that  the  delegates  which  are  sent  to  the 
General  Congress  be  instructed  immediately  to  cast  off  the  British  yoke ;  and  as 
Kbg  George,  under  the  character  of  a  parent,  persists  in  behaving  as  a  tyrant, 
ftstthey,  in  our  behalf^  renounce  allegiance  to  him  forever;  and  that,  taking  the 
God  of  heaven  to  be  our  King,  and  depending  on  His  assistance  and  protection, 
fiiey  plan  out  that  form  of  government  which  may  most  effectually  secure  to  us 
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Uie  enjoyment  of  onr  civil  uid  reli^om  rights  and  privilegei  to  the  lateet  poi- 
terity." 

1776,  April  24.  —  A  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  James  City 
ted  their  delegates  "  to  exert  their  utmost  abilities,  in  the 
OQvectioD,  towards  dissolving  the  connection  between 
;a  and  Great  Britain  totally,  finally,  and  irrevocably." 
lenlimcnt  for  independence  rapidly  spread  ttirouglioul  tlie  whole  colony. 

,  April  29,  —  The  Massachusetts   legislature  adopted  a 
their  cruisers. 
I  a  wliitc  ground,  with  a  green  pine  tree,  and  the  motto,  "  An  appeal  to 
'    Similar  flogs  were  displayed  on  the  floating  batteries. 

,  May  3.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Williamsbnrg, 
a. 

>yal  gOTernor,  Lord  Dunmorc,  had  remained  on  board  the  fleet,  where 
ikcn  refUge.  The  hoDso  of  burgesses  he  had  aummoncd,  met,  held  sci- 
ons, and  then  dismisied  themselves.  A  convention  of  delegates,  chosen 
entitled  to  vote  for  bnrgeaaes,  held  the  political  power,  and  hod  orguiiied 
a,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  safety.  Its  last  meeting  had  been  in 
ir,  1T7S,  and  neither  then,  nor  In  the  three  previous  meetii^s,  had  tbej 
for  independence.  The  events  transpiring  increased  the  senliment  of 
ence  very  rapidly. 

,  May  4. —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  instmcted  their  ' 
,es  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  consult  on  "  promoting 
ctest  anion  and  confederation." 

were  also  to  preserve  the  established  form  of  government  in  the  colony. 
pie  wore  satisfied  with  their  charter,  since  under  it  they  elected  their 
id  made  their  own  laws.  By  an  act  at  the  some  time,  it  w^  provided 
ommisaions,  writs,  and  processes  in  the  courts  should  be  issned  in  the 
"The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Sngliah  Colony  of  Bbodo  Island 
^idcnce  Plnntatiims."  It  was  understood,  thou^  not  openly  declared, 
action  of  Rhode  Island  meant  independence. 

,  May  4.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an  act 

g  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.    The  records  of 

ision  ended  with  "  God  save  the  United  Colonies,"  instead 

customary  formula  "  God  save  the  King," 

,  May.  —  Two  frigates,  the  Warren,  of  thirty-two  guns, 

e  Providence,  of  twenty-eight,  were  launched  at  Provi- 

Rhode  Island. 

were  a  part  of  the  thirteen  frigates  ordered  by  Congress  in  the  previous 

T,  and  were  placed  in  command,  the  Warren  of  John  B.  Hopkins,  and 

idence  of  Samuel  Tompkins. 

,  May  5.  —  A  royal  proclamation  was  issued  declaring 
Carolina  in  rebellion. 

a  was  promised  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  allepance,  except  Cor- 
imett  and  Bobert  Howe. 
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1776,  May  6.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  refused  to  re- 
call their  instructions  to  their  delegates. 

Thej  were  asked  to  do  so  by  the  committees  of  inspection  and  observation  in 
Philadelphia. 

1776,  May  8.  —  A  British  fleet  entered  Boston  harbor. 

They  were  ignorant  of  the  cracnation,  and  anchored  in  Nastakct  Roads. 
They  were  driTen  away ;  and  a  few  days  after,  transports  arriving  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fiffy  men  were  captured. 

1776,  May  9.  —  Five  millions  of  dollars  in  bills  were  issued  by 
Congress. 

Another  issue  of  the  same  amount  was  made  AngVLBt  13. 

1776,  May  10.  —  The  house  of  representatives  in  Massachusetts 
voted  to  submit  the  question  of  independence  to  the  people  of 
the  province. 

The  resolution  read :  ^^ Resolved^  as  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  town  in  this  Colony  ought,  in  full  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose, 
to  advise  the  person  or  persons  who  shaU  be  chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  next 
General  Court,  whether  that,  if  the  honorable  Congress  should,  for  the  safety  of 
the  said  colonies,  declare  them  independent  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they, 
the  said  inhabitants,  will  solemnly  engage,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  measure." 

The  towns,  during  May  and  June,  assembled,  and  voted  upon  this  measure. 
On  the  12th  of  June  Joseph  Hawley  wrote :  '*  About  two  thirds  of  the  towns  in 
the  colony  had  met,  and  aU  instructed  in  the  affirmative,  and  generally  returned 
to  be  unanimous."  On  the  2d  of  June  the  new  House  met,  and  on  the  8d  of  July 
informed  the  delegates  to  Congress  that  independence  '*  was  almost  the  universal 
voice  of  this  colony."  The  letter  ends :  **  This  House  therefore  do,  by  a  unani- 
moos  vote,  submit  this  letter  to  be  made  use  of  as  you  shall  think  proper." 

1776,  May.  —  Beaumarchais,  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Hor- 
talis  k  Co.,  sent  to  the  colonies  ship  loads  of  cannon  and  other 
munitions  of  war. 

Before  the  summer  of  1777,  he  had  thus  advanced  almost  a  million  of  doUars. 
He  had  requested  to  receive  return  sliipments  of  tobacco,  but  did  not  get  them. 
The  arrangement  had  been  made  by  Arthur  Lee  at  London  with  the  French  am- 
busador  there.  Vcrgennes,  the  French  minister,  sent  Beaumarchais  to  London 
to  consult  with  Lee.  Tlie  French  court  was  not  ready  to  break  with  England,  and 
this  fictitious  firm  was  Beaumarchais'  invention  to  cover  the  shipments.  They 
went  by  the  way  of  the  West  Indies.  Deane,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  had  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  with  Beaumarchais. 

1776,  May  14.  —  The  Virginia  convention  went  into  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  and  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  indepen- 
dence. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  one  hundred  and  twelve  members 
being  present,  about  twenty  being  absent.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton, and  read  as  foUows :  "  Eesohed  unantmouslyt  That  the  delegates  appointed 
to  represent  the  colony  in  the  Greneral  Congress  be  instructed  to  propose  to  that 
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respectable  body  to  declare  the  United  Ooloniee  free  and  independent  Stu&es,  ab- 
Bolved  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  crown  or  parliament  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  they  gire  the  assent  of  this  colony  to  such  declaration, 
and  to  whatever  measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  Congreu 
for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  such  time  and 
in  the  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  best.  Prorided,  that  the  power  of  forming 
government  for,  and  the  regulation  of  the  internal  concerns  of,  each  colony  be 
left  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures.  Resolved  ttjumimously.  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  such  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment as  will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  this  colon;^,snd 
secure  substantial  and  equal  liberty  to  the  people."  Copies  of  these  resolutions 
were  sent  to  the  other  colonial  assemblies.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  they  wert 
passed,  the  bells  were  rung  in  Williamsburg,  salutes  were  fired,  the  British  flag 
taken  from  the  State  House,  and  '*  the  Union  Flag  of  the  American  States'*  sub- 
stituted for  it. 


1776,  May  15. —  Congress  passed  a  resolution  advising  all  the 
colonies  to  establish  their  own  forms  of  government. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  as  follows :  <*  Whereas  his  Britannic  Migesty, 
in  coi^junction  with  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  has  by  a  late  Act 
of  Parliament,  excluded  tiie  inliabitants  of  these  United  Colonies  from  the  pro> 
tection  of  his  crown.  And  whereas  no  answer  whatever  to  the  humble  petitions 
of  the  colonics  for  redress  of  grievances  asd  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  has 
been,  or  is  likely  to  be  given ;  but  the  whole  force  of  that  kingdom,  aided  by 
foreign  mercenaries,  is  to  be  exerted  for  the  destruction  of  the  good  people  of 
these  colonies.  And  whereas  it  appears  absolutely  irreconcilable  to  reason  and 
good  conscience  for  the  people  of  these  colonics  now  to  take  the  oaths  and  affir* 
mations  necessary  for  the  support  of  any  government  under  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under  the 
said  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,  and  all  the  powers  of  government  exerted 
under  the  authority  of  tlic  people  of  the  colonies,  for  the  preservation  of  internal 
peace,  virtue,  and  good  order,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  our  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties,  against  the  hostile  invasions  and  cruel  depredations  of  their  ene- 
mies. Therefore  Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  affairs  has  been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  government 
as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America  in  general. 

'*  By  order  of  Congress.  Jouh  Hancock,  President,** 

The  resolutions  were  offered  by  John  Adams. 

1776,  Mat  17.  —  The  position  about  Boston  is  shown  in  the 
following  letter  from  James  Sullivan,  a  member  of  the  assemblji 
and  judge  of  the  superior  court,  to  John  Adams. 

He  writes :  *'  By  this  conveyance  you  wiU  have  the  news  of  the  capture  of  tht 
ship  Howe,  with  seventy-five  tons  of  powder,  and  one  thousand  small  arms.  This 
is  a  grand  acquisition.  We  now  expect  to  be  well  provided  with  powder.  Nina 
tons  were  purchased  last  week  by  this  colony,  at  six  shillings  a  pound.  We  have 
one  powder-mill,  which  makes  a  thousand  pounds  weekly,  well  grained  and  very 
good.  Our  works  are  very  extensive  round  Boston,  and  a  great  many  men  must 
be  employed  to  support  them.    The  fortifications  go  on  briskly.    A  great  deal  is 
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done,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  necessary  to  bo  done,  in  order  to  defend  this 
ooloi^.  But  unless  Congress  will  now  repay  the  powder  we  lent  the  army,  we 
csa  by  no  means  equip  our  militia,  on  whom  it  seems  we  have  chiefly  to  depend. 
We  hare  received  your  late  resolre  making  us  a  present  of  the  cannon  left  by 
the  enemy ;  but,  as  nothing  is  said  about  the  shot,  shells,  and  carriages,  General 
Ward  is  at  a  loss  about  letting  us  have  them.  An  explanation  of  the  resolve  in 
this  respect  would  do  us  much  service.** 

1776,  May  20.  —  A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  State  House 
Id  Philadelphia,  which  declared  for  unioiL 

The  resolution  passed  the  15th  of  May  by  Congress  was  read  and  applauded. 
Then  the  resolution  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  9th  of 
NoTember,  was  protested  against.  The  protest  said :  "  Wo  are  fully  convinced 
that  our  safety  and  happiness,  next  to  the  immediate  providence  of  God,  depend 
upon  our  complying  with  and  supporting  the  said  resolve  of  Congress,  that  thereby 
the  onion  of  the  colonies  may  be  preserved  inviolate." 

1776,  Mat  24.  —  The  Maryland  convention  accepted  the  report 
of  a  committee  that  Governor  Eden  had  not  appeared  to  act  in  a 
hostile  character  in  his  correspondence' with  the  ministry,  but 
said  that  the  public  safety  and  quiet  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  the  province. 

The  Baltimore  committee  had  attempted  to  arrest  Eden,  without  consulting  the 
eommittee  of  safety.  The  convention  blamed  them.  Eden  was  then  on  his  par 
role.  The  convention  dispensed  with  the  oath  of  aUegiance,  but  voted  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  suppress  every  exercise  of  authority  under  the  crown. 

1776,  Mat  30.  —  The  Continental  Journal  and  WeeJdt/  Adver^ 
tiser  appeared  in  Boston. 

It  was  published  by  John  GUI,  formerly  a  partner  with  Edes. 

1776,  May  30.  —  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey  issued  a 
proclamation  summoning  the  assembly  to  meet. 

The  assembly  had  been  prorogued,  and  the  political  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  provincial  congpress,  representing  the  people,  and  which  had  approved  of  as- 
lodation. 

1776,  June  7.  —  Richard  Henry  Lee,  for  the  delegates  from 
Virginia,  presented  to  CoDgress  a  resolution  for  independence. 

The  resolutions  read :  '*  Tliat  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  aU  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  aU  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved.  That  it  is  expedient  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  forming  foreign  alliances.  That  a  plan  of  con* 
Merstion  be  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  respective  colonies  for  their  consid- 
cntioii  and  approbation."  The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  John  Adams,  and 
tbeir  consideration  was  postponed  untU  the  next  day.  The  next  day  they  were 
coQsida^  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  until  seven  in  the  evening;  and  Congress 
•^ioumcd  over  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  continued  the  debate,  and  postponed  the 
Rtolution  until  the  Ist  of  July,  having  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  declaration  in  conformi^  with  it.    Thia  committee  was  elected  by  baUot  the 
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next  day,  and  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  John  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylyania,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticitt, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York.  The  only  objection  to  tlie  immediate 
passage  of  the  resolution  was  on  the  part  of  such  members  as  thought  it  prema- 
ture. Jefferson  says :  *'  It  appearing  in  the  course  of  these  debates  that  the  colo- 
nics of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsylTania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina  were  not  yet  matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were 
fast  advancing  to  that  state,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  a  wliile  for  them.** 
The  debates  were  secret,  and  no  official  record  was  kept  of  them,  and  no  record 
of  any  speech  made  is  known  to  exist.  JefS^non  kept  a  summary  of  what  was 
said,  and  this  was  not  printed  until  1830,  in  a  selection  from  his  private  papers. 
Tlie  Reverend  Dr.  Zubly,  the  delegate  from  Georgia,  was  accused  by  Chase,  the 
deputy  from  Maryland,  of  having  written  letters  to  Governor  Wright  of  Georgia, 
violating  his  pledge  of  secrecy.  Zubly  denied  the  charge,  but  his  sudden  depart- 
ure seemed  to  strengthen  the  charge,  and  Houston,  his  colleague,  was  sent  alter 
him. 

1776,  June  8.  —  A  provincial  conference  in  Pennsylvania 
sanctioned  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  18th.  They  made  arrangements  also  for  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  new  government  for  the  province. 

1776,  June  10.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey  met 
at  Burlington,  and  declared  for  independence. 

The  congress  voted  that  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Franklin,  summoning 
the  assembly  to  meet,  '*  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,"  since  **  by  such  proclamation  he 
had  acted  in  direct  contempt  and  violation  of  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  15th 
of  May."  The  next  day  it  was  voted  that  he  should  be  secured  as  an  enemy  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  This  was  done  by  confining  him  to  his  own  house, 
and  referring  the  case  to  the  Continental  Congress,  who  ordered  him  to  be  sent  aa 
a  prisoner  to  Connecticut.  On  the  21st  the  provincial  congress  voted  to  form  a 
government  *'  for  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  colony,  pursuant  to  tito 
recommendation  "  of  the  Continental  Congress.  On  the  next  day,  tlie  22d,  a  new 
set  of  delegates  were  chosen,  and  instructed  to  join  in  *<  declaring  the  United  Col- 
onies independent  of  Great  Britain,"  **  always  observing  that,  whatever  plan  of 
confederacy  they  entered  into,  the  regulating  the  internal  police  of  this  province 
was  to  be  reserved  to  the  colony  legislature." 

1776,  June  11.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  in 
replying  to  a  letter  from  their  delegates,  refused  them  penniBsion 
to  vote  for  independence. 

The  letter  from  the  delegates  was  dated  the  8th  of  June,  and  the  reply  informed 
them  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  vote  for  independence,  since  the  prorincial 
congress  declined  to  instruct  them  on  that  point.  That  measures  had  been  taken 
to  obtain  the  authority  of  the  people  to  establish  a  regular  govemmentY  and  **  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  require  the  sentiments  of  the  people  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion of  independence,  lest  it  should  create  division  and  have  an  unhappy  influence 
on  the  others."  On  the  same  day  the  congress  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  con- 
cerning local  government,  and  asking  the  freeholders  to  express  their  opinions 
«  respecting  tiie  great  question  of  independency,"  but  postponed  Uieir  pnblicar 
tion  until  after  the  election  of  deputies  with  authority  to  form  a  new  gov- 
emment. 
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1776,  June  12.  —  A  Board  of  War  was  established  by  Con- 
gress, with  a  secretary  and  clerks. 

It  consisted  of  five  members  of  Congress.    John  Adiuns  was  its  chairman. 

1776,  June  12.  —  The  new  government  of  Virginia  was 
organized,  and  Patrick  Henry  was  chosen  governor. 

1776,  June  12.  —  The  Virginia  convention  adopted  a  Bill  of 
Bights. 

This  declared  '<  That  aU  men  are  bom  eqoallj  free  and  independent,  and  hare 
certain  inherent  natural  rights.  That  all  power  is  rested  in  the  people,  and  gov* 
emment  should  be  for  the  common  benefit.  That  all  men  are  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religions  convictions.''  The  convention  alsotbrmed  a  constitu- 
tion, and  elected  a  governor  and  other  officers. 

1776,  June  12.  —  Congress  chose  a  committee,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  of  the  colonies,  to  report  a  form  of  confederation, 
and  another  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  plan  for  treaties  with 
foreign  powers. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  ''  to  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confeder- 
ation to  be  entered  into  between  these  colonies,''  was  voted  on  the  11th,  and  on 
the  12th  that  it  should  consist  of  a  member  from  each  ^colony.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Josiah  Bartlett  of  New  Hampshire,  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
Stephen  Hopkins  of  Khode  Island,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  Robert  R. 
LiTingston  of  New  York,  John  Dickenson  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  McKean  of 
Delaware,  Thomas  Stone  of  Maryland,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  Joseph 
Hewes  of  North  Carolina,  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  Button  Gwinnett 
of  Georgia.    Francis  Hopkinson,  of  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  June  28. 

1776,  June  14.  —  The  assembly  of  Delaware  instructed  the 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  agree  with  the  other 
delegates  ''  in  forming  such  further  compacts  between  the  United 
Colonies  "  and  ''  adopting  such  other  measures  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary.'' 

Also  "  reserving  to  the  people  of  this  colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  the  internal  government  and  police  of  the  same."  The  next  day  it 
voted  that  i>ersons  holding  office  should  continue  *^  in  the  name  of  the  government 
of  the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex  upon  Delaware,  as  they  used  to 
exercise  them  in  the  name  of  the  King,  until  a  new  government  should  be  formed 
agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  Congress.** 

1776.  —  In  the  spring,  Washington's  Life  Guard  was  organized, 
varying  at  different  times  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men. 

They  were  selected  from  the  various  regiments,  their  duty  being  to  protect  the 
person,  baggage,  and  papers  of  the  chief.  In  April,  when  Washington  was  in 
Kew  York,  one  of  the  Life  Guard  was  tried  and  shot  for  his  participation  in  a  plot 
to  capture  Washington  and  deliver  him  to  one  of  the  British  armed  ships  in  the 
harbor.  The  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  Tories,  and  the  man  had  been  bribed 
by  them.  The  last  survivor  was  Uzal  Knapp,  of  Orange  County,  New  York,  who 
died  m  January,  1856,  and  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-stafT  in  front  of  Wash- 
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ington's  hcadqnartcrs  at  Newborg,  on  the  Hudson.    On  the  18th  of  July,  1860,  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him. 

1776,  June  14.  —  The  legislature  of  Gonnecticat  declared  for 
independence. 

They  instructed  their  delegates  to  propose  in  Congress  '<  to  declare  the  United 
American  Colonies  tree  and  independent  States,"  and  farther  a  plan  of  confeder- 
ation, <*  saving  that  the  power  for  the  regulation  of  the  internal  concerns  and 
policy  of  each  colony  "  be  left  to  their  local  goyemments. 

1776,  June  15.  —  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  declared 
for  independence. 

They  instructed  their  delegates  "  to  join  in  declaring  The  Thirteen  Colonies 
an  independent  state,  .  .  .  provided  the  regulation  of  their  Internal  police  be 
under  Uie  direction  of  their  own  assembly.'* 

1776,  June  18.  —  Congress  committed  the  oversight  of  the 
Tories  and  suspected  persons  to  the  regularly  appointed  local 
committees  of  inspection  and  observation. 

1776,  June  20.  —  Admiral  Lord  Howe  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  and  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  that 
he  and  his  brother,  the  general,  were  empowered  to  grant  a  par- 
don to  all  who  would  submit  and  aid  in  restoring  peace. 

There  was  no  response  to  it. 

1776,  June  23.  —  Governor  Eden  of  Maryland  took  refuge  on 
the  British  man-of-war  Fowey,  which,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  had 
anchored  off  Annapolis. 

This  ended  the  series  of  royal  governors  in  Maryland. 

1776,  June.  —  Congress  called  upon  each  of  the  colonies  to 
furnish  its  soldiers  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  to  be  paid  for  by 
Congress. 

The  waistcoat  and  breeches  might  be  of  deer^skin.  A  blanket,  felt  hat,  two 
shirts,  two  pair  of  hose,  and  two  pair  of  shoes,  were  also  required  for  each 
soldier. 

1776,  June  24.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  declared  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  convention  was  called  by  the  committee  of  Philadelphia.  The  declaration 
was  introduced  by  Bci^jamln  Rush.  It  said  they  would  concur  in  a  vote  by  Con* 
grcss  declaring  the  colonies  ftee,  provided  the  right  to  form  their  own  government 
was  reserved  to  the  colonies. 

1776,  June  28.  —  Fort  Sullivan,  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Charles- 
ton harbor,  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The 
attack  lasted  about  ten  hours,  and  the  fleet  was  repulsed. 

The  fort  was  unfinished,  built  of  palmetto  logs,  and  garrisoned  by  five  hnndred 
men,  under  Colonel  William  Moultiie.    The  British  lost  in  kiUed  and  wounded 
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tiro  hundred  and  tfrenty-flve ;  the  garrison,  two  killed  and  twenty-two  wonnded. 
Moultrie  was  promoted  for  his  gallantry,  and  the  fort  called  Monltrie  in  his  honor. 
The  fleet,  in  May,  had  arrived  at  Gape  Fear,  but  finding  that  no  assistance  could 
be  given  it  by  the  loyalists  in  North  Carolina,  it  was  decided  to  attack  Charleston. 
After  the  repulse  the  fleet  returned  to  N,ew  York,  to  join  the  main  British  army, 
which  had  arrived  in  New  York  the  day  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie. 

1776,  June.  —  The  northern  army  retreated  from  Canada  to 
Crown  Point. 

Sullivan  had  been  put  in  command.  John  Adams  said  that  it  was  *'  disgraced, 
defeated,  discontented,  dispirited,  diseased,  undisciplined,  eaten  up  with  vermin, 
DO  clothes,  beds,  blankets,  nor  medicines,  and  no  victuals  but  salt  pork  and  flour." 
At  Chambly  it  had  suffered  severely  from  small-pox.  Carleton,  the  English  com- 
mander, was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  Congress  thanked  Sullivan 
for  his  prudent  retreat.  At  Crown  Point  Gates  assumed  command.  Chambly, 
Montreal,  and  St.  John's  reverted  to  the  British. 

1776,  June  28.  —  A  convention,  assembled  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, declared  for  independence. 

It  recaUed  the  former  instructions  against  independence,  and  instructed  its 
delegates  ''to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  the 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  provided  the  sole  and  exclusive 
Tight  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  police  of  this  colony  be  reserved 
to  the  people  thereof." 

1776,  June  28.  —  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  re- 
ported to  Congress,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  declaration  was  intrusted  re- 
quested Thomas  Jefferson  to  prepare  a  draft  of  it.  He  submitted  his  draft  to 
Franklin  and  John  Adams,  who  made  a  few  verbal  alterations.  It  was  then  read 
to  the  committee,  and  accepted. 

1776,  June  29.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  of  this  date 
contained  an  article  concerning  the  necessity  for  independence, 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  new  nation  should 
be  «  The  United  States  of  America." 

1776,  June  30.  —  General  Howe  with  about  eight  thousand 
troops  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  in  New  York  harbor,  and  embarked 
on  Staten  Island. 

He  was  soon  joined  bj-  Admiral  Howe. 

The  circular  letter  to  the  late  royal  governors,  offering  pardon,  was  sent  on 
shore  Julj  14 ;  on  the  19th,  Congress  ordered  it  printed  in  the  newspapers,  to  show 
how  *<  &e  inaidioas  court  of  Qreat  Britain  had  endeayored  to  disarm  and  amuse 
them,"  and  that  those  whom  *'  hopes  of  moderation  and  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
British  gOYemment  still  kept  in  suspense,*'  should  see  "  that  the  valor  alone  of 
their  country  is  to  save  its  liberties. "  The  Tories  of  Staten  Island  formed  a 
bjal  militia,  and  promises  of  support  were  sent  in  by  those  of  Long  Island  and 
Kew  Jersey.  The  attempt  was  made  by  the  Howes  to  open  communication  with 
Washington  and  subsequently  with  Congress,  but  as  they  refhsed  to  recognize 
ehher  the  military  rank  of  Washington  or  the  political  existence  of  Congress, 
nothing  came  of  it 
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1776,  July  1.  —  The  Continental  Congress  met  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  "  to  take  into  consideration 
the  resolution  respecting  independency,"  that  is,  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  delegates  from  Virginia  on  the  7th  of  June. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  caUed  to  Hie  chair.  The  new  delegates  from  New 
Jersey,  who  had  been  sent  to  rote  for  independence,  desired  to  hear  the  argnmenti 
for  it,  and  John  Adams  was  urged  to  speak,  and  did  so.  His  speech  waa  replied 
to  by  John  Dickenson,  who  argued  for  its  postponement.  After  he  had  finished, 
Adams  spoke  again,  and  tlie  vote  was  postponed  until  the  next  day.  Dickenson's 
speech  was  printed  by  himself,  but  the  others  we  hare  no  record  of.  Adams,  in 
1807,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  giving  an  account  of  the  scene,  in 
which  he  says  of  his  speech,  **  I  wish  some  one  had  remembered  the  speech,  for 
it  is  almost  the  only  one  I  ever  made  that  I  wish  was  Uterally  preserved."  The 
letter,  printed  from  the  original,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Frothingfaam*8 
Rise  of  the  Republic. 

1776,  July  1.  —  The  Maryland   council  of  safety  authorized 
the  loan  of  two  thousand  pounds,  for  nine  months  to  Daniel  and 
*  Samuel  flughes,  who  had  a  furnace  in  Frederick  County,  to  en- 
courage them  "  to  prosecute  their  cannon  foundery  with  spirit 
and  diligence." 

They  proposed  to  Congress  to  enlarge  their  works  if  Congress  would  take  all 
the  cannon  they  could  make,  and  a  contract  for  one  thousand  tons  of  cannon  was 
made  with  them.  Virginia  applied  to  Congress  for  permission  to  buy  cannon  from 
them,  as  being  '*  the  only  persons  in  this  part  of  the  continent  to  be  depended  on 
for  cannon ;  "  and  it  was  given  as  soon  as  the  needs  of  Congress  were  supplied. 

1776.  —  At  the  Declaration  of  Independence  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  country  was  held,  mediately  or  immediately,  by  grants  from 
the  crown.  All  our  institutions  recognized  the  absolute  title  of 
the  crown,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and 
recognized  the  absolute  title  of  the  crown  to  extinguish  that  right 
An  Indian  conveyance  alone  could  give  no  title  to  an  individual 

1776,  July  2.  —  The  vote  was  taken  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress upon  the  question  of  independence,  and  nines  of  the  colo- 
nies voted  for  the  resolution. 

The  delegates  from  New  York  were  excused  from  voting  on  account  of  their 
instructions.  The  Congress  then  went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider 
the  declaration,  and  in  its  discussion  occupied  the  rest  of  this  session,  and  those 
of  the  3d  and  4th  of  July.  Of  these  discussions  Jefferson  says :  <<  The  puaiUani- 
mous  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth  keeping  tUTma  with  stiU  haunted 
the  minds  of  many.  For  this  reason,  tho«e  passages  which  conveyed  censure  on 
the  people  of  England  were  struck  out,  lest  they  should  give  them  offence.  The 
clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslaving  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  was  struck  out  in 
complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  continue  it.  Our 
nortliem  brethren  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under  those  censures ;  for 
though  their  people  had  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty 
considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others.**  In  the  original,  the  slave  trade  was 
declared  "  piratical  warfare  against  human  nature  itself.** 
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1776,  July  2.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey 
adopted  ''The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,"  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a  committee. 

This  committee  reported  the  constitution  June  24,  two  days  after  its  appoint- 
menL  Tliis  constitution  kept  in  force  sixty-eight  years.  Under  it  the  first  state 
legislature  met  at  Princeton,  August  27,  and  elected  William  Livingston  gov- 
ernor. 

1776,  July  4.  —  The  Continental  Congress,  sitting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  accepted  the  declaration.  In  the  evening 
the  committee  rose,  and  the  chairman  announced  the  declaration 
had  been  agreed  upon.  It  was  then  voted  upon,  and  the  twelve 
colonies  unanimously  accepted  it  as  "  The  declaration  by  the 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
Assembled.'^ 

Congress  ordered  the  declaration  to  be  printed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  that  reported,  and  copies  to  be  sent  the  committees  and  conventions, 
and  also  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  to  proclaim  it  to  the  troops  and 
the  people  m  each  of  the  states.  It  also  appointed  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  a  committee  to  prepare  a  design  for  a  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

1776,  JuLT  6.  —  The  news  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  received  at  New  York. 

The  king's  leaden  statue  in  Bowling  Green  was  taken  down  and  run  into 
bullets.    The  Episcopal  clergymen  shut  up  their  churches. 

1776,  July  7.  —  The  northern  army  fell  back  from  Crown 
Point  to  Ticonderoga. 

A  council  of  war  had  decided  Crown  Point  untenable.  Congress  declared  that 
by  appointing  Gates  to  the  command  they  had  no  intention  to  supersede  Schuyler, 
and  recommended  both  generals  to  act  in  harmony.  The  small-pox  yfua  very 
Timlent  in  the  army ;  by  dea^  and  desertion  it  lost  in  three  months  about  five 
feottsand  men,  and  of  the  five  thousand  remaining,  two  thousand  were  on  the  sick 
fist. 

1776,  July  9.  —  The  new  provincial  congress  of  New  York 
Viet  at  White  Plains,  and  gave  their  sanction  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  delegates  had  been  elected  with  authority  to  form  a  government  for  the  state* 
Tbe  instructions  of  the  delegates  firom  New  York  had  not  permitted  them  to  vote. 
Bf  this  action  of  the  provincial  congress,  the  declaration  was  made  the  unanimous 
•et  of  the  THntTEBK  UirrrBo  States.  The  document  was  referred  to  a  commil- 
of  which  John  Jay  was  the  chairman.  Their  report  was  favorable,  and  the 
tion  resolved  to  support  the  declaration  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and 
it  sent  to  the  county  committees.  Their  proceedings  they  announced  at 
itm  action  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

1776,  July  9.  —  Washington  communicated  the  Declaration  to 
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the  army  in  a  general  order,  which,  with  the  Declaration,  was 
read  at  six  in  the  evening  at  the  head  of  each  brigade,  and  dis- 
tributed in  copies  freely  to  the  men. 

In  this  order  he  8aid :  ^*  The  General  hopes  this  important  event  will  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  every  officer  and  soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and  courage,  as  know- 
ing that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  coontry  depend  (under  Cod)  solely  on 
tlie  success  of  our  arms ;  and  that  he  is  in  the  service  of  a  state  possessed  of 
sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors  of  a 
f^ee  country."  "The  expressions  and  behavior  of  officers  and  men  testified 
their  warmest  {^probation,"  wrote  Washington  subsequcnUy. 

1776,  July  12.  —  The  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to 
draw  up  articles  of  confederation,  reported  a  plan. 

Eighty  copies  were  ordered  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  who  were 
ei^joined  to  carefHilIy  avoid  making  them  public.  The  plan  presented  was  drawn 
up  by  John  Dickenson.  On  the  29th  of  July,  John  Adams  wrote :  *  *  One  great  ques- 
tion is  how  we  shall  vote,  —  whether  each  colony  shall  have  one,  or  whether  each 
shall  have  weight  in  proportion  to  its  number  or  wealth,  or  imports  and  exports, 
or  a  compound  ratio  of  all?  Another  is,  whether  Congress  shall  have  authority  to 
limit  the  dimensions  of  each  colony,  to  prevent  those  which  claim  by  proclama- 
tion, or  commission,  to  the  South  Sea,  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  rest."  The 
press  of  business  prevented  any  iUrther  action  being  taken  with  this  plan. 

1776,  July  15.  —  A  state  convention  of  Pennsylvania  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  and  took  the  government  of  the  state  into  tbeir 
own  hands. 

The  assembly  continued  to  meet,  but  could  not  get  a  quorum,  and  expired  in 
September  in  protesting  against  the  new  order  of  things. 

1776,  July  18.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  approved  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  support  it  with 
their  '*  lives  and  fortunes." 

The  legal  title  of  the  colony  was  changed  to  that  of  "  the  State  of  Bhodc 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations."  The  records  of  this  session  end  with  the 
words  **  God  save  the  United  States." 

1776,  July  19.  —  Congress  resolved  that  the  "  declaration, 
passed  on  the  4th,  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  the  title 
and  style  of  '  The  unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America,'  and  that  the  same,  when  engrossed,  be  signed 
by  every  member  of  Congress." 

The  journal  says,  August  2 :  **  The  declaration  being  engrossed  and  compared 
at  the  table,  was  signed  by  the  members.'*  Jefferson  says  it  was  generally  signed 
on  the  4th.  If  it  was  so  signed,  that  copy  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence.  John 
Adams  writes  on  the  9th  of  July :  **  As  soon  as  an  American  seal  is  prepared,  I 
conjecture  the  Declaration  will  be  superscribed  by  all  the  members.**  The 
engrossed  copy  is  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  .  An  engrav- 
ing of  it,  with  fac-similes  of  the  signatures,  was  published  in  1819.  The  engrossed 
copy  was  signed  by  the  following  fifty-six  delegates :  Nev  ffampMrej  Josiah 
Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  Matthew  Thornton.    MctssachusetU^  Jolm  Hancock, 
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Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry.  Rhode  Island, 
Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellcrj.  Connecticut,  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Hun- 
tington, William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott  New  York,  William  Floyd,  Philip 
Ltringston,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Norris.  New  Jersey,  Richard  Stockton,  John 
Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abram  dark.  PenjisyUfantaf 
Bobert  Morris,  Bei^amin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Morton,  George  Clymer, 
James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross.  Delaware,  Cssar 
Rodney,  George  Read,  Thomas  McKean.  Maryland,  Samuel  Chase,  Wjlliam 
Paca,  Thomas  Stone,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton.  Virginia,  George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 
Frands  Li^^tfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton.  North  Carolina,  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Hewes,  John  Pcnn.  South  Carolina,  Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hcywood,  Jr., 
Thomas  Llynch,  Jr.,  Arthur  Middleton,  Georgia,  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton. 

1776,  August  28.  —  The  British  forces,  under  General  Howe, 
attacked  the  Americans  at  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  and  were  suc- 
cessfuL 

The  next  night  Washington  withdrew  his  forces  to  New  York  city,  and  Long 
UUnd  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  Howe,  for  this,  was  given  the 
Order  of  tiie  Bath. 

1776,  September  1. — A  farther  attempt  was  made  by  the  Howes 
to  negotiate  for  peace. 

General  Sulliran,  who  had  heen  captured  by  the  British  adyance  on  Long 
Island,  was  sent  with  a  rerbal  message  from  the  Howes,  expressing  a  desire  to 
confer  with  some  members  of  Congress,  as  private  persons,  with  a  view  of  ending 
the  contest,  if  it  were  possible.  Congress  replied  that,  as  representatives  of 
independent  states,  they  could  not  act  in  their  private  capacities,  but  they  would 
send  a  committee,  since  they  were  desirous  of  a  reasonable  peace,  and  that  the 
Howes  might  consider  them  in  any  light  they  preferred.  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  Edward  Rutledge,  chosen  such  a  committee,  met  the  Howes  on  Staten  Island ; 
bat  no  result  followed  the  conference.  Lord  Howe  wrote :  "  They  were  very  ex- 
pBeit  in  their  opinion  that  the  associated  colonies  could  not  accede  to  any  peace 
or  alliance  but  as  free  and  independent  states."  The  Howes  then  issued  a  proc- 
Imiation,  saying  the  British  government  would  revise  the  instructions  to  the  royal 
governors,  and  all  acts  of  Parliament  in  which  tiie  colonies  were  aggrieved ;  and 
called  npon  the  people  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  was  not  better  for  them 
to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

1776,  Sbptembeb  4.  —  The  Hassachnsetts  legislature  voted 
their  "entire  satisfaction"  with  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

1776,  Septebibeb  14.  —  The  Americans  evacuated  New  York 
city,  and  the  British  occupied  it. 

1776,  September  15.  —  A  detachment  of  the  British  landed 
Bear  Kipp's  Bay,  about  three  miles  above  New  York  city. 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  under  Washington,  was  encamped  at  Harlem,  and 
A  detachment  under  Putnam  held  the  city.  The  British  had  erected  a  battery 
on  an  island  at  Hell  €kite,  and  armed  ships  ascended  the  East  and  North  River  at 
tbe  same  time.    Under  their  fire  the  landing  was  made ;  and  the  troops  posted  to 
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guard  the  spot,  panic-struck,  fled  without  resistance.  Two  brigades  from  New 
EngUind,  brought  up  to  support  them,  did  the  same.  Washington,  who  had  come 
to  the  spot,  disgusted  at  such  conduct,  exclaimed,  throwing  his  hat  on  the  ground, 
'*  Are  these  the  men  with  whom  I  am  to  defend  America?  **  He  was  within  eighty 
paces  of  the  enemy,  when  liis  attendants,  turning  his  horse's  head,  hurried  him 
away.  Orders  were  sent  to  Putnam,  and  he  hurriedly  withdrew,  Icaying  his  heary 
artillery  and  stores. 

1776,  September  16.  —  A  skirmish  occurred  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  forces,  at  New  York,  in  which  the  colonists 
repulsed  their  assailants. 

1776,  September  20.  —  The  South  Carolina  assembly  voted 
their  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1775,  September  20.  —  A  convention  in  Delaware,  of  delegates 
from  each  county  elected  for  this  purpose,  adopted  a  constitution 
for  the  state. 

This  convention  was  called  fW)m  a  suggestion  of  the  assembly.  The  constitu- 
tion adopted  remained  in  force  for  sixteen  years. 

1776,  September  20.  —  A  fire  broke  out  in  New  York  city,  and 
destroyed  about  a  third  of  it. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  caused  it,  and  the  British  soldiers 
in  possession  of  the  city  seized  some  persons  and  threw  them  into  the  flames. 
The  ^e  was,  however,  accidental,  and  was  heightened  by  the  drought  prevailing 
at  the  time. 

1776,  September  22.  —  Nathan  Hale  was  executed  as  a  spy,  at 
New  York,  by  command  of  General  Howe. 

Hale  was  bom  at  Coventry,  Connecticut,  June  7,  1755.  He  graduated  at 
Tale  in  1773,  and  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  entered  the  army  as  a 
Ueutenant,  and  was  soon  advanced  to  a  captaincy.  When  tlie  army  retreated 
from  Long  Island,  Washington  desired  accurate  knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
the  British,  and  Hale  volunteered  to  gather  it.  He  entered  the  British  camp  in 
disguise,  made  drawings,  and  took  memoranda;  but  on  his  return  was  appre- 
hended and  taken  before  Howe,  who  ordered  him  hanged  the  next  morning.  His 
last  saying  was,  **  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country." 

1776,  September  28. — The  convention  called  in  Pennsylvania 
met  in  Philadelphia,  and  adopted  a  constitution. 

The  convention  met  July  12,  and  laid  the  constitution  they  had  adopted,  and 
declared  to  be  in  force,  before  the  assembly  holding  authority  under  the  charter. 
The  assembly  denounced  the  conrention,  and  declared  no  obedience  was  due  to 
its  ordinances.  The  next  year,  the  state  being  threatened  with  invasion,  Congrest 
appointed  Samuel  Adams,  Mr.  Duer,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  committee  to 
exercise  all  authority  necessary  for  the  public  safety  in  conjunction  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  state.  The  officers  of  the  Continental  army  were  ordered  to  support 
the  authority  of  this  committee. 

1776,  September,  —  Congress  resolved  to  make  provision  for 
granting  certain  quantities  of  land  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
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who  should  serve  through  the  war,  or  to  their  heirs  if  killed  in 
service. 

1776,  October  3.  —  A  loan  was  opened  of  five  millions  of 
dollars. 

Interest  at  four  per  cent,  was  offered,  and  loan  offices  opened  nnder  the  man* 
agement  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  local  authorities.  The  certifl- 
cites  were  of  three,  four,  five,  six  hundred,  and  a  thousand  dollars.  They  were 
payable  to  bearer,  and  circulated,  adding  to  the  depression. 

1776,  October  11. — The  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  under 
Arnold,  was  driven  back  to  Ticonderoga. 

One  boat  was  captured,  and  the  others,  to  escape  this  fate,  were  run  ashore  and 
bnrned,  the  crews  escaping  to  the  land.  The  Americans  lost  eleven  yessels  and 
ninety  men,  the  British  three  yessels  and  fifty  men.  The  control  of  the  lake  thus 
lecnred,  Carleton  with  his  army  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  retiring  flnaUy 
to  winter-quarters  down  the  lake,  as  the  works  in  Ticonderoga,  held  by  Gates  with 
abont  eight  thousand  men,  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked. 

On  the'Sd  of  July,  Congress  had  empowered  the  Marine  Committee  to  engage 
ihipwrights  to  go  to  Lake  Champlain,  with  wages  of  thirty-seyen  and  a  half  dollars 
a  month,  and  a  ration  and  a  half  with  a  half  pint  of  rum.  By  the  22d  of  August 
one  sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  carrying  fifty-eight  guns,  eighty-six 
■wirels,  and  four  hundred  and  forty  men,  were  built  at  Skenesborough  (Whitehall). 
This  flotilla,  augmented  with  six  other  vessels  subsequently  finished,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  who  on  the  Uth  of  October  fought  this 
first  naval  battle  of  the  Revolution,  near  Valcour's  Island,  against  a  fleet,  superior 
in  numbers  and  strength,  which  had  been  constructed  with  similar  rapidity.  Some 
of  the  material  for  the  English  vessels  had  been  brought  firom  England,  and  the 
fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pringle.  The  term  of  service  expiring, 
Gates*  army  rapidly  diminished,  and  during  the  winter  Ticonderoga  was  held  by 
a  Teiy  small  garrison. 

1776,  October  15.  —  The  New  York  convention  ordered  all 
bides  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  sent  to  some  place  of  safety 
north  of  the  Highlands. 

The  day  after,  Robert  R.  Livingston  asked  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appoint 
i  eommissary  to  take  care  of  the  hides,  since  those  that  had  been  provided  for  the 
ttny  at  Ticonderoga  had  been  sent  to  Connecticut  by  the  contractors,  and  so 
nany  of  them  wasted  that  already  they  were  scarce. 

1776,  October  18.  —  The  convention  of  delegates  in  North 
Carolina  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  state. 

The  convention  was  called  August  9,  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  met 
^  da7  at  Hali&x.  It  was  caUed  by  the  council  of  safety,  consisting  of  twelve 
P^Rons,  appointed  by  the  provincial  congress,  and  pledged  to  carry  out  the 
^^otions  both  of  the  provincial  and  Continental  Congress.  The  caU  stated  that  the 
^'isiness  of  the  convention  would  be  *^  not  only  to  make  laws  for  the  good  govem- 
■Knt  of;  but  also  to  form  a  constitution  for  this  state ;  that  this  last,  as  it  is  the 
^onKr-ttone  of  aU  law,  so  it  ought  to  be  fixed  and  permanent;  and  that  as  it  is 
*^  Of  ill  ordered  it  must  tend  in  the  first  degree  to  promote  the  happiness  or 
^iaerj  of  the  state."    The  convention  at  the  same  time  adopted  a  BiU  of  Rights 
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which  recognized  the  fireedom  of  the  press.    The  constitution  thus  adopted  re- 
mained in  force  sixty-nine  years. 

1776,  October  28.  —  The  battle  of  White  Plains  was  fought, 
in  which  the  division  nnder  McDougall  was  driven  from  its 
position. 

Washington  had  withdrawn  from  Manhattan  Island,  leaying  only  a  garrison  at 
Fort  Washington  of  three  thousand  men.  He  now  remoyed  his  headquarters  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson. 

1776,  October. — A  strong  force  from  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia marched  against  the  Gherokees,  who  had  begun  hostilities. 

1776.  —  The  legislature  of  Virginia  divided  the  county  of  Fin- 
castle  into  three  counties,  Washington,  Montgomery,  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Fincastle  County  had  included  all  the  territory  west  of  the  mountains.  The 
new  county  Kentudcy  included  the  whole  of  the  state  of  that  name.  The  settleit 
of  Transylyania  gave  up  their  plan  of  a  separate  community,  and  agreed  to  organ- 
ize under  the  authority  of  Virginia. 

1776,  October.  —  Franklin  sailed  for  France  in  the  Reprisal, 
of  sixteen  guns. 

She  was  one  of  the  new  national  frigates,  and  was  the  first  American  vessel  to 
appear  in  Europe.  Franklin,  with  Jefferson  and  Deane,  had  been  appointed  com- 
missioners to  the  French  court,  September  26.  Deane  was  already  in  Eux^; 
and,  Jefferson  declining  the  position,  Arthur  Lee,  already  in  London,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  In  December,  Franklin  arrived,  and  Lee  joined  him.  Tbey 
were  received  privately,  with  no  public  acknowledgment  of  their  position.  Soon 
alter  their  arrival  they  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Stormont,  the  British  ambaiisador 
at  Paris,  proposing  to  exchange  some  English  prisoners,  brought  to  France  by 
American  privateers,  for  Americans  held  as  prisoners  by  the  English.  The  note 
was  answered,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  as  follows :  "  The  king's  ambassador  receives 
no  application  from  rebels,  unless  they  come  to  implore  his  majesty's  merc^."  The 
commissioners  returned  the  slip  for  his  lordship's  *<  better  consideration.'*  J 

1776.  —  The  British  this  year — and  for  six  after — used  sev- 
eral condemned  hulks,  moored  in  Wallabout  Bay,  as  prison-ships 
for  prisoners ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  Americans  died  in  these  plague-ships. 

The  dead  bodies  were  thrown  overboard,  and  for  many  years  the  tides  used  to 
wash  up  the  bones.  In  1808  they  were  coUected,  and  laid  in  a  vault  near  the 
present  navy-yard. 

1776.  —  Hampton  Sidney  College  was  founded  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  Virginia,  by  the  Presbyterians. 

1776. — Mexico  was  divided  into  twelve  intendanoies  and  three 
provinces. 

These  were  New  Mexico,  Upper  and  Lower  Califomia,  and  the  intendancies  of 
Durango,  Sonora,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Guadalaxara,  Guanaxuato,  Valla-, 
dolid,  Mexico,  Fuebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  and  Yucatan. 
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1776.  —  Watson  and  Ledyard,  who  had  a  paper-mill  at  East 
Hartford,  supplied  the  paper  for  a  weekly  issue  of  eight  thousand 
to  the  Hartford  papers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  writing-paper 
used  in  the  colony  and  by  the  army. 

1776,  OcTOBEB.  —  Jefferson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Virginia.  He  had  declined 
a  re-election  to  Congress. 

The  work  occupied  two  years  and  a  hall  The  bUls  cuttiiig  off  entail,  abolish- 
ing primogeniture,  the  biU  for  religious  freedom,  and  relief  from  taxation  for  the 
rapport  of  the  established  Church,  were  proposed  by  Jefferson ;  and  he  was  so 
proud  of  his  success  in  remodelling  the  constitution,  that  he  directed  the  epitaph 
be  dictated  to  mention  that  he  was  the  author  **  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  re- 
ligions freedom." 

1776,  November  6.  —  A  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
reyise  the  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  colonies  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved,  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

1776,  November  8.  —  A  convention  in  Maryland  adopted  a 
ooDstitation  for  the  state. 

This  oonyention  was  called  by  a  convention  exercising  the  authority  of  gOT- 
cmment,  on  the  3d  of  July,  *'  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  new  goyem- 
ment  by  the  authority  of  the  people  only,  and  enacting  and  ordering  all  things  for  the 
preserration,  safety,  and  general  weal  of  the  colony.**  The  conyention  thus  called 
tdopted  a  Bill  of  Rights  on  the  8d  of  November,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  recognized.  The  constitution  thus  adopted  remained  in  force  for 
•erenty-five  years. 

1776,  November  16. —  Congress  proposed  a  convention  of  the 
New  En^and  States,  to  meet  at  Providence,  to  consider  the  cur- 
rency. 

1776,  November  16.  —  Port  Washington  was  captured. 

The  British  took  possession  of  the  west  side  of  the  fiudson  River.  By  this 
capture  the  British  obtained  about  two  thousand  prisoners  and  a  large  quantity 
of  artillery. 

1776,  November  20. — Port  Lee  was  evacuated  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  (General  Greene. 

The  baggage,  artillery,  and  stores  were  left  to  the  British. 

1776,  November  23.  —  Congress  empowered  the  commission- 
ers in  each  department  to  appoint  persons  to  take  charge  of  the 
hides  and  tallow  in  each  district  • 

■  

I         It  was  stated  in  Congress,  on  December  4,  that  one  third  of  the  soldiers  at 
I     Ticonderoga  had  no  shoes. 

i       1776,  November  24.  —  The  British  under  Comwallis  entered 
the  Jerseys,  the  American  forces  retreating. 

During  the  operations  at  New  York,  the  provincial  congress  was  obliged  by 
the  morements  of  tiie  armies  to  change  its  place  of  meeting  to  Harlem,  King's 
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Bridge,  Philip's  Manor,  Croton  River,  and  FishkiU,  sitting  at  times  armed,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  against  surprise.  There  was  fear  lest  the  Tories  should  rise 
and  openly  join  the  British.  A  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Jay  was  the 
chairman,  '*for  inquiring  into,  detecting,  and  defeating  conspiracies.  **  Great 
numbers  of  Tories  were  arrested.  Though  many  of  them  were  sent  away,  the 
jails,  and  sometimes  the  churches,  were  crowded  with  them.  Their  personal 
property  was  confiscated  to  the  state.  When  released,  they  were  required  to  gire 
bonds  not  to  go  from  within  certain  limits.  These  prompt  measures  repressed 
them. 

1776. — DuBiNO  the  British  occupation  of  New  York,  there 
were  four  daily  papers  published,  and  the  proprietors  so  arranged 
their  issue  as  to  have  one  paper  appear  each  day. 

Riyington's  Royal  Oaxette  appeared  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Hugh 
Gaine's  Oaxette  or  Mercury ^  on  Mondays ;  Robertson,  MiUs,  and  Hicks's  RoycH 
American  0<izeHe,  on  Thursdays ;  and  Lewis's  Hew  Tork  Mercury  and  General 
Advertiser,  on  Fridays.  It  has  been  said  that  one  of  these  was  also  published  on 
Tuesdays. 

1776,  December  2.  —  A  British  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
appeared  off  Block  Island,  and  an  army  of  six  thousand  men, 
under  General  Clinton,  took  possession  of  Newport. 

Newport  was  taken  on  the  8th.  There  was  no  defence.  Commodore  Hopkins, 
with  several  ships,  esci^»ed  up  the  bay,  and  were  blockaded  at  Providence. 

1776,  December  2.  —  Washington  and  his  army  entered  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  the  stores  and  baggage  were  transported 
over  the  Delaware. 

His  army  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  division  in  the 
Highlands  under  Heath,  and  the  corps  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  under  Lee. 
They  were  very  illy  provided  in  all  requisite  stores.  Many  of  the  militia  left  as 
their  terms  were  approaching :  the  continentals  had  been  enlisted  for  only  a  year. 
The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  had  retired  first  to  Burlington,  then  to  Pittstown, 
and  then  to  Hattonflcld,  where  it  dissolved.  In  Philadelphia  the  retreat  produced 
great  excitement.  Putnam  had  been  sent  there  to  take  the  command.  Mifflin 
raised  a  militia  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  joined  Washington  at  Trenton, 
80  that,  on  December  7,  he  advanced  again  upon  Princeton ;  but,  Comwallis  ap- 
proaching, he  again  crossed  the  Delaware,  and,  securing  aU  the  boats,  the  British 
were  forced  to  remain  at  Trenton. 

1776.  —  The  Congress  selected  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  which 
had  been  a  naval  station  for  the  king's  ships,  to  be  the  site  for 
one  of  its  navy-yards ;  and  two  frigateS|  of  thirty-six  guns  each| 
were  ordered  to  be  bnilt  there. 

1776,  December.  —  Thomas  Johnson  was  elected  governor  of 
Maryland,  nnder  the  new  constitution. 

1776,  December.  —  John  McKinley  was  elected  president  of 
Delaware,  under  the  new  constitution. 

1776,  December  11.  —  Congress,  by  resolution,  conferred,  for 
six  months,  the  extraordinary  power  upon  Washington  to  take 
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whatever  he  might  want  for  the  army,  if  the  owners  refiised  to 
Bell  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  arrest  those  who  refused  to  take 
the  Continental  currency.  He  was  also  given  power  to  displace 
any  officer  under  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  to  fill  vacancies  thus 
created. 

1776,  December  18.  —  The  convention  of  North  Carolina  agreed 
upon  a  constitution,  under  which  Richard  Caswell  was  chosen 
governor. 

1776,  December.  —  The  term  of  service  approaching  its  end, 
another  army  was  enlisted. 

This  enlistment  was  paid  at  the  end  of  their  term.  A  committee  of  Congress 
had  Tisited  the  camp  at  Harlem,  and,  in  consultation  with  Washington,  matured  a 
plan  for  another  army,  to  consist  of  eighty-eight  battalions,  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  men  each.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  to  ftimish  each  fifteen  battal- 
ions; Pennsylvania,  twelve;  North  Carolina,  nine;  Connecticut  eight;  South 
Carolina  six ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  each,  four ;  New  Hampshire  and  Mary- 
land, each,  three ;  Rhode  Island,  two ;  Delaware  and  Georgia,  each,  one.  Bat- 
talions were  substituted  for  regiments,  to  avoid  the  rank  of  colonel,  which  had 
made  difficulties  in  exchanging  prisoners.  The  men  were  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
war,  and  at  the  end  of  iheii  service  to  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
teres.  Colonels  were  to  have  five  hundred  acres,  and  other  officers  in  proportion 
to  their  rank.  Twenty  dollars  bounty  was  to  be  given  each  recruit.  It  was  found 
necessary,  however,  to  take  recruits  for  three  years,  though  to  these  no  land  was 
to  be  given.  The  states  were  to  enlist  their  quotas,  and  provide  their  arms  and 
clothing ;  the  expense,  together  with  the  pay  and  support,  to  be  a  common  charge. 
The  company  and  battalion  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  states,  and  com- 
missioned by  Congress.  The  articles  of  war  were  made  more  strict.  National 
founderics  and  workshops  for  military  stores  were  established  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  recruiting  proceeded  slowly,  and 
Maaaachusetts  offered  an  extra  bounty  of  sixty-six  dollars,  other  states  doing  the 
tame.  The  states  were  behindhand  in  the  appointment  of  their  officers,  and  with- 
out them  enlisting  could  not  begin.  On  December  27,  Congress  authorized  Wash- 
ington to  enlist  and  officer  sixteen  additional  battalions,  with  three  regiments  of 
trtHleiy,  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  three  thousand  light-horse. 

1776,  December  20.  —  Congress  met  at  Baltimore. 

It  continued  to  hold  the  session  there  until  March,  1777. 

1-776.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  New  York  offered  premi- 
nms  of  one  hundred,  seventy-five,  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  first 
three  powder-mills  erected,  capable  of  making  one  hundred 
poonds  a  week. 

1776.  —  The  provincial  congress  of  Virginia  resolved  to  build 
a  &ctory  of  nitre,  in  Halifax  County,  and  pay  one  shilling  a  pound 
for  it. 

It  also  appropriated  flyo  hundred  pounds  for  a  powder-mill. 

1776,  —  North  Carolina  offered  two  hundred  pounds  for  the 
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first  five  hundred  weight  of  gjanpowder,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  first  thousand  pounds  of  refined  sulphur. 

The  supply  of  powder  was,  howeyer,  inadequate,  and  much  was  imported.  A 
considerable  amount  was  also  obtained  by  capture. 

1776,  December  26.  —  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
his  army,  and  attacked  and  routed  the  advanced  post  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton. 

About  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  six  cannons.  The  British  retired 
to  Princeton,  and  Wasliington  reoccupied  Trenton. 

1776,  December  27.  —  The  proposed  convention  met  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

They  recommended  no  more  paper  money  be  issued,  unless  absolutely  nece^ 
sary,  and  that  borrowing  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  met  with  taxation,  be 
substituted.  They  also  proposed  a  scheme  for  regulating  by  law  the  prices  of 
labor  and  articles,  imported  or  of  home  make. 

1777,  January  3.  —  Washington,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
attacked  and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  British  army. 

The  next  day  the  American  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  For  six  months  no  important  military  morement  was  made,  though 
skirmishes  were  frequent,  in  which  the  Americans  were  generally  successfiil. 
The  army  was  really  weak,  but  made  the  best  show  of  strength ;  and  the  British 
were  ignorant  of  its  real  condition,  b^ing  themselyes  yery  short  for  forage  and 
supplies.  The  recovery  of  the  Jerseys  by  Washington,  with  an  army  that  had 
been  supposed  to  be  almost  entirely  disorganized,  gave  Washington  a  high  repu- 
tation both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  the  fortunes  of  the  contest  were  narrowly 
watched.  One  of  its  chief  eflTects  was  the  stimulation  of  the  recruiting.  Hb 
extraordinary  powers  Washington  also  exercised  with  prudence,  and  the  aingle 
Tiew  to  the  pubUc  good.  The  medical  department  was  reorganized.  Dr.  Shippen 
of  Philadelphia  being  placed  in  charge  of  it.  Dr.  Craik  was  made  his  assistant, 
and  Dr.  Rush  surgeon-general  of  the  middle  department. 

1777,  January.  —  The  Cherokees  sued  for  peacoi  which  was 
made  with  them. 

They  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land,  including  the  early  settlements  on  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

1777,  January  16. — Loan-office  certificates,  in  sums  from  two 
hundred  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  were  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  amount  was  finally  made  equal  to  the  outstanding  issue  of  Continental 
bills.  Loan-offices  were  opened  in  all  the  states.  The  rate  of  interest  was  made 
finally  six  per  cent,  and  state  bills,  as  weU  as  Continental  bills,  were  taken  in 
payment  Loans  came  in  very  slowly ;  the  loan-offices  were  overdrawn,  and  the 
pressing  necessity  for  fhnds  forced  farther  issues  of  bills  of  credit,  which,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  milUons  of  dollars  were  authorized  in  February  and  May. 

1777.  —  The  new  legislature  of  North  Carolina  erected  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  the  Cherokees  into  the  district  of  Washington, 
and  organized  a  land-office. 
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Any  one  could  enter  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  Iiimself,  with  one 
hundred  for  his  wife,  and  as  much  more  for  each  of  his  children,  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  ten  shillings  the  hundred  acres,  with  the  fees  for  entry 
and  surrey.    A  greater  quantity  than  this  was  charged  double  price. 

1777,  January  20.  —  Congress  voted  that  an  authenticated 
copy  of  the  Declaration,  with  the  names  of  the  signers,  be  pre-' 
pared  and  sent  to  each  of  the  United  States,  with  a  request  that 
it  should  be  placed  on  record. 

1777,  February  5.  —  The  convention  in  Georgia,  called  for  the 
purpose,  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  state.  ^ 

The  convention  was  called,  to  meet  at  Sayannah  in  October,  by  the  president 
of  the  provincial  council,  in  whom  the  authority  of  the  goyemment  was  Tested. 
The  call  was  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  May 
13, 1776 ;  and  the  people  were  enjoined,  in  the  call,  to  adopt  a  government  which 
should  "  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  United  States ;  for  under  their  shadow 
thej  would  find  safety,  and  preserve  to  themselves  their  invaluable  rights.**  The 
constitution  adopted  remained  in  force  eight  years.  Under  the  constitution, 
Georg^was  divided  into  eight  counties  —  four  along  the  coast,  and  four  up  the 
Savannah.  Under  the  new  constitution  John  Adam  Trueilten  was  elected  gover- 
nor, May  8. 

1777,  February.  —  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against 
America  were  issued  in  England. 

Parliament  also  gave  authority  to  secure  and  detain,  except  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Privy  Council,  without  bail  or  trial,  aU  persons  accused  or  suspected  of  trea- 
son committed  in  America,  or  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 

1777,  February  15.  —  Congress,  after  discussing  the  report 
from  the  New  England  convention,  adopted  it  with  the  exception 
of  raising  the  proposed  interest  upon  the  loans  to  six  per  cent.,  and 
recommended  the  Middle  States  to  hold  a  convention,  and  the 
Southern  States  another. 

1777,  February  19.  —  Stirling,  Mifflin,  St  Clair,  Stephen,  and 
Lincoln  were  made  major-generals. 

Febmaiy  5,  and  May  8.  Commissions  as  brigadiers  were  given  to  Poor,  of 
New  Hampshire ;  Glover,  Patterson,  and  Learned,  of  Massachusetts ;  Vamum, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Huntington,  of  Connecticut;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York; 
Wayne,  De  Haas,  Cadwallader,  Hand,  and  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania;  Weedon, 
Huhlenburg,  Woodford,  and  Scott,  of  Ylrgmia;  Nash,  of  North  Carolina;  De- 
harre,  of  France ;  Conway,  an  Irishman  who  had  served  in  the  French  army. 
At  first  ^e  British  refused  all  exchange  of  prisoners,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Americans  were  rebels;  but  finally  the  matter  was  arranged  and  a  partial  ex- 
change efi'ected.  Lee,  who  had  been  ci^tured  in  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey, 
held  a  hi^er  rank  than  any  prisoner  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  and  Congress 
offered  to  exchange  six  Hessian  field  officers  for  him.  Howe  refhsed,  claiming 
Lee  as  a  deserter  from  the  British  army.  Congress  then  ordered  the  Hessian  offi*. 
cars,  together  with  two  British  officers,  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  treated  as  Lee 
was  treated.  Howe  received  orders  to  send  Lee  to  England,  but  did  not  do  sOy 
ftanng  for  the  result  upon  the  officers  held  for  his  exchange,  and  the  efibct  it 
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would  produce  upon  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  British  army.  Finally  Lee  iru 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  prisoners  in  New  York  were  intrusted  to  the 
Tories  there,  and  Washington  refdsed  to  receiye  them,  feeble  and  emaciated  from 
their  confinement  in  the  hulks,  in  exchange  for  healthy  and  well-fed  prisoners. 

1777.  —  The  assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacted  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  county  court  was  necessary  to  the  emancipation  of 
slaves. 

Slaves  freed  without  this  consent  were  to  be  resold  into  slavery.  The  assembly 
complained  of  the  numbers  of  slaves  set  free,  and  the  danger  there  was  in  so  doing. 

1777,  February.  —  Congress  instructed  the  commissioners  to 
France  to  press  the  formation  of  a  treaty,  offering  most  favorable 
terms.  Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to  other  courts  in 
Europe. 

Franklin  to  Spain,  and  on  his  decline,  Artliur  Lee ;  William  Lee  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  Ralph  Izard  to  Florence.  Lee  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  Madrid, 
being  stopped  at  Burgos  b}r  an  agent  of  the  Spanish  government.  L:ard  made  no 
attempt  to  visit  Florence,  but  remained  in  Paris.  William  Lee  visited  Berlin, 
whence,  his  papers  having  been  stolen,  he  returned  to  Paris. 

1777,  March  4,  —  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia. 

It  remained  here  in  session  until  the  27th  of  September.  From  the  27th  of 
September  until  the  80th,  Congress  sat  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  From  Sep- 
tember 80  until  July,  1778,  at  York,  Pennsylvania.  From  July  2,  1778,  until  June 
80,  1783,  at  Philadelphia.  On  Juno  80,  1783,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  On 
November  2Gy  1783,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  On  November  80, 1784,  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  On  January  11,  1785,  Congress  met  at  New  York,  and  held  the 
sessions  in  that  city  until  1790,  when  Philadelphia  was  made  the  capital  for  ten 
years. 

1777,  March  4.  —  The  new  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
organized,  with  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  elected  as  president,  and 
George  Bryan  vice-president. 

1777.  —  New  Jersey  passed  a  militia  law  allowing  commutation 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

The  personal  estates  of  all  refugees  within  the  British  lines,  who  did  not  return 
within  a  certain  time,  were  confiscated.  New  York  passed  a  similar  law,  which  the 
refdgees  in  New  York  city  attempted  to  retaliate  for  hy  fitting  out  privateera. 

1777,  March.  —  Congress  resolved  that  state  bills  of  credit 
should  be  received  for  loan-office  certificates,  such  receipts 
counting  towards  the  payment  of  the  states'  quota  of  the  Con« 
tinental  debt. 

1777,  March  23.  —  A  detachment  of  the  British  from  New 
York  city  ascended  the  Hudson,  and  destroyed  a  quantity  of 
stores  collected  at  Peekskill. 

1777,  Mabch  26.  —  Congress  voted  to  suspend  Commodore 
Hopkins. 
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1777,  Habch  26. — A  convention  was  held  at  Torktown,  for  the 
Middle  States,  in  accordance  with  the .  recommendation  of  Con- 
gress. 

Kew  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylyania,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia  were 
represented.  A  scale  of  prices  was  agreed  npon.  This  scheme,  which  was  gen- 
erally popular,  was  greatly  opposed  by  the  traders  of  all  kinds,  and  finally  fell 
into  disuse. 

1777,  April  20. — The  convention  in  New  York,  exercising 
the  authority  of  government,  adopted  &  constitution  for  the  state. 

The  draft  of  the  constitution  was  drawn  up  bp  John  Jay.  The  constitution  was 
declared  **  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people."  This  constitu- 
tioQ  remained  in  force  forty-fiye  years.  It  was  the  first  which  gare  the  choice  of 
the  goremor  to  the  people.  George  Clinton  was  elected  goremor  July  8.  Jay 
▼as  appointed  chief  justice,  and  Robert  R.  Liyingston  chancellor.  The  first  legis- 
lature met  in  September,  and  until  that  time  the  committee  of  safety  exercised 
authori^.  The  constitution  gave  the  legislature  power  to  naturalize  at  its  dis- 
cretion ;  and  under  this  authority  naturalization  acts  for  persons  were  passed  until 
1790. 

1777,  April  27.  —  A  party  of  British  from  New  York,  under 
Governor  Tryon,  destroyed  a  quantity  of  stores  at  Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

On  the  retreat  they  were  attacked  by  the  militia  under  Dayid  Wooster  and  Ben- 
edict Arnold.  Wooster  was  killed ;  Arnold  was  made  a  migor-general,  and  pre- 
sented by  Congress  with  a  horse  fdlly  caparisoned. 

1777,  Mat  5.  —  The  British  army  in  possession  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  established  a  newspaper  called  the  Newport 
Gazette, 

1777,  May  24.  —  A  quantity  of  stores  and  twelve  vessels  at 
Sag  Harbor,  collected  by  the  feritish,  were  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
peoition  from  Connecticut  under  Colonel  Meigs. 

1777,  June  3.  —  The  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  supplying  the 
United  States  with  salt. 

The  committee  haying  reported,  Congress,  on  the  18th,  passed  a  resolution 
sdrising  the  states  to  offer  such  inducements  for  its  importation  as  should  prore 
effectual.  Tlie  states  were  also  reconmiended  to  hire  Tessels  to.  import  it;  and 
the  agents  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  were  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  secret  conunittee  to  effect  its  importation.  At  the  same  time  the 
different  states  were  urged  to  erect  and  encourage  the  erection  of  works  for 
its  manufacture.  In  1780  the  price  of  salt  is  said  to  hare  reached  eight  dollars  a 
bushel.  There  were  numerous  smaU  works  for  its  manufacture  all  along  the 
coast,  which  were  frequently  destroyed  by  parties  from  the  blockading  fleet. 
This  year  Congress  was  petitioned  to  detail  a  guard  of  one  hundred  men  to  guard  a 
•alt-work  it  was  proposed  to  build,  if  such  protection  could  be  secured. 

1777,  June  14.  —  Congress  voted,  "  That  the  flag  of  the  thir- 
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teen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white ; 
that  the  nnion  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation.'' 

This  order  was  not  promulgated  nntU  September.  With  the  new  order  of 
things  a  new  commerce  had  opened  to  the  colonies.  Shipments  of  tobacco, 
Inmber,  and  other  stifles  were  made  to  HoUand,  Spain,  and  France,  directly  in 
some  cases,  but  chiefly  tlirough  the  West  Indies.  St.  Eostatia,  a  Dutch  island 
in  the  Caribbees,  became  a  great  port  for  this  trade,  as  it  was  a  free  port.  Con- 
gress authorized  this  year  also  the  building  of  three  scTenty-fours,  Ave  frigates, 
and  one  or  two  smaller  vessels.  The  Lexington,  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Barry,  on  the  17th  of  April,  made  the  first  capture  of  an  armed  ship  (the  Edward) 
by  a  national  yessel.  The  privateers  were  very  busy,  and  very  successfbL 
Within  a  year  fh>m  the  opening  of  the  war  they  ci^tnred  nearly  three  hundred 
and  fifty  British  vessels,  worth,  with  their  cargoes,  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars. 
The  British  West  India  Islands  felt  the  ^ects  of  the  war  more  than  even  the 
United  States,  fifteen  thousand  negroes,  it  is  said,  having  starved  in  Jamaica 
alone.  The  English  cruisers  retaliated  considerably  upon  American  vessels,  and 
their  capture  of  provisions  chiefly  relieved  the  islands.  In  France,  American 
privateers  were  allowed  to  sell  their  prizes  despite  the  protest  of  the  English 
ambassador;  and  vessels  to  sail  under  American  commissions  were  allowed  to  be 
secretly  fitted  out 

1777,  July  1.  —  Burgoyne  appeared  before  Ticonderoga. 

He  had  advanced  from  Canada.  A  few  days  befbre  he  had  met  a  council  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Cbaraplain,  and  some  four  hundred  of  their 
warriors  joined  his  army.  He  then  issued  a  proclamation,  speaking  of  the  ftuy 
of  the  Indians,  the  difficulty  of  restraining  them,  and  threatening  aU  who  should 
presume  to  resist  him  with  the  extremities  of  war. 

1777,  July  2.  —  Vermont  applied  to  Congress  for  admission  to 
the  Union. 

The  state  had  been  organized  January  15,  and  a  constitution  adopted.  Con- 
gress refused  the  application,  as  the  territory  was  claimed  by  New  York.  Ver- 
mont had  raised  a  Continental  regiment.  Burgoyne  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
a  convention  of  deputies  from  each  township  to  meet  for  re-estabUshing  the  royal 
authority.  Schuyler  issued  another,  threatening  those  who  complied  with  Bur- 
goyne's  proclamation  with  the  punishment  of  treason. 

1777,  July  6.  —  The  garrison  at  Ticonderoga,  under  St  Clair, 
abandoned  that  place,  and  retreated  through  New  Hampshire. 

They  were  pursued  by  the  British,  who  captured  the  baggage  and  stores,  and 
the  next  day  at  Hubberton  came  up  with  the  rear  and  captured  many  of  them. 
The  garrison  at  WhitehaU  abandoned  it  and  retreated  to  Fort  Edward,  on  the 
Hudson,  where  St.  Clair  with  his  forces  joined  them.  General  Schuyler  was 
here,  and  the  united  northern  army  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men,  but 
was  disorganized  and  in  want  of  supplies. 

1777,  July  13.  —  Oeneral  Prescott  was  captured  near  New- 
port by  a  small  party  who  came  over  from  the  mainland  for  the 
purpose. 

General  Prescott  had  offered  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  Arnold,  who,  in 
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torn,  offered  half  at  much  for  the  capture  of  Presoott  His  capture  gave  the 
Americans  a  prisoner  of  equal  rank  for  Lee,  who  had  been  taken  in  much  the  same 
WSJ,  and  the  exchange  was  eyentoally  made. 

1777.  —  With  the  spring,  in  order  to  get  reinforcements  for  the 
northern  armji  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut 
were  obliged  to  enforce  a  drafl  of  militia,  to  serve  for  a  year,  until 
the  regiments  could  be  filled. 

Negroes  were  now  accepted,  and  many  obtained  their  freedom  by  serving.  At 
ibat  they  were  specially  prohibited.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states,  which 
vere  moie  behindhand  in  recruits,  than  New  England  was,  many  of  the  indented 
•ernuits  enlisted.  Congress  having  offered  land  to  such  of  the  Hessians  as  shonld 
deierk,  Howe  offered  money  to  such  foreigners  in  the  American  service  as  should 
leave  it.  At  Washington's  request  Ck>ngress  abandoned  a  plan  they  had  matured 
for  retaining  a  part  of  the  pay  of  indented  servants  for  compensating  their  mas- 
ters, leaving  this  to  be  done  at  the  public  expense,  and  declaring  all  enlisted 
lervants  free. 

1777.  —  During  this  year  a  lottery  was  established,  the  profits 
of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
It  was  not  a  success. 

1777.  —  DuMNO  this  year  the  Marquis  de  La  Payette  arrived 
with  a  ship  loaded  with  military  stores  b^  Deane,  and,  offering 
his  services  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer  without  pay,  was  given 
a  commission  as  major-general,  and  entered  the  military  family 
of  Washington. 

He  was  but  nineteen,  belcmged  to  a  most  distinguished  family  of  France,  and 
eame  secretly,  the  French  court  having  forbidden  his  doing  so,  and  sent  orders  to 
intercept  him  at  the  West  Indies. 

1777,  July  29.  —  Burgoyne  with  his  army  reached  the  Hudson. 

Fort  Edward  was  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  who  crossed  the  river  and  re- 
tired to  Saratoga,  and  then  to  Stillwater,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 

1777,  August  1.  —  Congress  recalled  the  officers  of  the  north- 
em  army,  and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct. 

The  order  was  soon  suspended  on  Washington's  representation  that  the  arm^ 
could  not  be  left  without  officers.    The  loss  of  the  artiUeiy  and  stores  had  ex- 
cited Congress.    The  army  was  reinforced,  Washington  declined  the  appointment 
of  a  new  general,  and  Congress  appointed  Gates. 

1777,  August  3.  —  A  detachment  of  Burgovne's  army  laid 
siege  to  Fort  Schuyler,  near  the  head  of  the  Mohawk. 

Schoyler  sent  Arnold  with  three  regiments  to  support  the  garrison,  and  with 
the  rest  of  Ins  army  withdrew  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson. 

1777,  August  16.  —  The  Americans,  under  John  Stark,  at- 
tacked  a  detachment  of  Burgoyne's  army  at  Bennington,  Ver- 
mont, and  defeated  them. 

8tark  had  resigned  his  Continental  commission  at  colonel,  and  accepted  the 
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command  of  a  force  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  which  had  been  raised  after  the 
surrender  of  Ticonderoga,  at  the  expense  of  John  Langdon.  The  resolt  of  tiiis 
engagement  was  the  capture  of  about  six  hundred  prisoners,  a  quanti^  of  mil- 
itary stores,  and  four  pieces  of  artUlerj. 

1777,  August  22. — A  detachment  of  the  Ajnerican  forces, 
under  Sullivan,  landed  on  Staten  Island,  surprised  two  regi- 
ments of  Tories,  and  captured  a  number  of  prisoners. 

The  papers  of  some  of  the  Quaker  societies  on  the  island  being  captured. 
Congress,  on  their  examination,  advised  the  council  of  Philadelphia  to  arrest 
eleven  of  the  wealthiest  leading  Quakers  of  that  city,  among  them  Thomas 
Wharton,  the  fiither  of  the  recently  elected  president  of  Pennsylvania.  A  few 
weeks  before,  John  Pcnn,  the  late  governor,  and  others  had  been  obliged  to  give 
their  parole,  and  were  now  sent  as  prisoners  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Con- 
gress recommended  all  the  states  to  arrest  all  persons  **  who  have  in  their  general 
conduct  and  conversation  evinced  a  disposition  inimical  to  the  cause  of  America," 
and  also  to  seize  the  records  of  the  Quaker  meetings,  and  send  such  portions  as 
related  to  politics  to  Congress  for  examination. 

1777,  August  22.  —  Schuyler  was  superseded  by  (Jates. 

Stark's  victory  revived  the  courage  of  the  people,  and  recruits  came  flocking 
to  the  northern  army. 

1777,  August  22.  —  The  British  at  Port  Schuyler  retreated, 
and  left  to  Arnold  the  greater  part  of  their  stores  and  baggage. 

The  Indians  began  to  desert  from  Burgoyne's  army. 

1777,  August  27.  —  The  British,  under  General  Howe,  from 
New  York,  landed  on  the  north-eastern  branch  of  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

As  soon  as  the  stores  and  baggage  were  landed,  the  army,  in  two  columns, 
began  the  march  to  Philadelphia,  distant  about  sixty  miles.  On  landing,  Howe 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  those  who  had  been  active  in  rebellion 
if  they  would  now  submit,  and  peace  and  secori^  to  those  who  should  remain 
quiet. 

1777,  Septbmbeb  2. — Washington,  having  marched  through 
Philadelphia,  stationed  his  army  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

He  had  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  though  his  sick  list  diminished  this  force 
to  about  eleven  thousand.  The  militia  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  had  not  arriTed. 
The  Pennsylvania  militia  numbered  thirty  thousand  as  enrolled,  but  not  more 
than  three  thousand  could  be  mustered.  A  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  militia  had 
been  recalled  to  act  against  the  British  in  that  state  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  the  Tories  were  numerous,  but  a  corps  from  Dela^ 
ware,  under  Csesar  Rodney,  took  the  field. 

1777,  September  11.  —  Washington  with  his  army  retired 
behind  the  Brandywine,  where  a  battle  occurred,  and  the  Amer* 
icans  were  driven  back. 

The  Americans  retired  to  Chester,  then  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  there  to 
Germantown. 
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1777,  September  12.  —  A  party  of  British  entered  Wil- 
mington. 

Thej  made  McEinley,  the  president  of  the  state,  a  prisoner,  and  seized  a 
retiel  on  which  were  the  public  records  and  much  valuable  property. 

1777,  September  17.  —  Ticonderoga  was  besieged  by  the 
Americans. 

BargOTne's  communications  with  his  base  were  thus  cut  off,  and  his  provisions 
were  becoming  scant.    His  forage  was  exhausted,  and  his  horses  were  dying. 

1777,  September  19.  —  The  battle  of  Bemui'  Heights  was 
fought  between  the  British,  under  Burgoyne,  and  the  Americans, 
imder  Gates. 

Gates  had  taken  up  a  position  at  this  point,  and  was  attacked.  The  field  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  British,  the  Americans  retiring  to  their  camp.  Both 
psrties  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  British  loss  was  the  greater,  while  the  effect 
wu  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  since  it  gave  them  courage,  stimulated 
lecniits,  and  increased  their  moraU. 

1777,  September  22.  —  Howe  with  his  army  crossed  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  placed  himself  between  Washington's  forces  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

This  forced  the  abandonment  of  Philadelphia,  since  Washington's  army  was 
in  no  condition  for  an  engagement,  being  sadly  deficient  in  clothing  and  supplies 
o(  all  kinds.  The  abandonment  of  Philadelphia  being  foreseen,  the  military 
stores  had  been  removed,  and  Hamilton,  one  of  Washington's  aides,  was  sent  to 
lecnre  in  Philadelphia  the  shoes,  blankets,  and  clothing  which  the  city  could  sup- 
plj  before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Congress,  before  retiring  from 
tlie  city,  gave  Washington  extraordinary  powers  for  sixty  days,  and  then  for  twice 
this  time.  He  could  suspend  officers,  fiU  vacancies,  and  take  supplies  for  the 
vmj  where  he  could  find  them,  giving  certificates  for  them;  and  could  also 
secure,  for  the  owners,  such  goods  as  would  prove  serviceable  to  the  enemy. 
Subsequently,  while  at  York,  Congress  gave  Washington  authority  to  seize  and 
tiy  by  court-martial  aU  persons  within  thirty  miles  of  any  town  occupied  by  the 
British,  who  should  give  them  any  information  or  aid. 

1777,  September  25.  —  Howe  with  his  army  occupied  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  Tories  there  welcomed  him.  Among  others,  Duch6,  who  had  been  selected 
ss  the  minister  to  open  the  first  session  of  Congress  with  prayer,  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington, advising  him  to  desert  the  ungodly  caose  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
bnOc  of  the  British  army  was  encamped  at  Germantown. 

1777,  October  4.  —  The  Americans,  from  their  camp  on  the 
Schuylkill,  surprised  the  British  camp  at  Germantown. 

Washington  had  heard  that  two  detachments  of  the  British  army  had  been  sent 
'-'the  one  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  other  to  guard  a 
•"•hi  of  provisions  from  Chester,  which  the  obstructions  in  the  Delaware  obliged 
^  Britiah  to  transport  by  land.  The  surprise,  which  was  at  first  complete,  was, 
on  aoeoont  of  the  darkness,  changed  into  a  defeat.    After  tlie  first  surprise  the 
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dlicii^ine  of  the  British  troops  enabled  them  to  nJly,  and  their  superior  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  town  gave  them  the  adrantage. 

1777,  October  5.  —  The  poets  on  the  Hudson  surrendered  to 
the  British,  who  ascended  the  river  from  New  York. 

Gates  had  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sup- 
port Burgoyne.  After  beginning  the  negotiations  for  surrender,  Burgoyne  heard 
of  it  from  a  deserter,  but  on  consultation  with  his  oflicers  concluded  to  maioUm 
his  agreement. 

1777,  October  9. —  Burgoyne  with  his  army  fell  back  upon 
Saratoga. 

1777,  October  16. — Burgoyne  surrendered. 

The  troops  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  be  transported  from  Boston  to  England,  under  an  engagement  not  to  serre 
against  the  United  States  until  exchanged.  The  number  surrendered  was  fiye 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  previous  losses  of  the  army  being  about 
four  thousand. 

1777,  October  30.  —  Congress  directed  the  board  of  war  to 
write  to  the  government  of  New  York,  urging  that  the  lead 
mines  in  that  state  be  worked,  and  promising  to  supply  prisoners 
of  war  for  the  purpose,  if  necessary. 

The  Liyingston  mine  at  Atcram  was  worked  during  the  war.  The  scarcity  of 
lead  caused  the  lead  gutters  and  roofs  to  be  taken  up  and  run  into  buUets.  The 
lead  statue  of  the  king  erected  in  New  York  in  1770  was  melted  up  in  the  fiunily 
of  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  and  made  42,000  bullets. 

1777,  October.  —  Congress  adopted  the  rule  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  quotas  to  be  assessed  upon  the  states. 

All  property  in  slaves  was  exempted  from  assessment. 

1777,  November  10.  —  The  British  captured  the  works  defend- 
ing the  obstructions  in  the  Delaware,  ana,  removing  them,  opened 
their  connection  with  the  fleet. 

1777,  November.  —  Congress,  in  session  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
organized  a  new  board  of  war,  consisting  of  persons  not  members 
of  Congress. 

John  Adams  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  France,  and  Silas  Deane  was  t^ 
called  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  Hancock  resigned  as  president  of 
Congress,  and  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  to  the  position. 

1777.  —  The  amount  of  bills  of  credit  issued  this  year  was 
thirty-four  millions. 

In  NoYemher  and  December  each,  a  million  was  issued.  The  depreciation 
which  had  begun  in  the  spring  had  increased.  ^ 

1777,  November  15.  —  Copies  of  the  articles  of  the  plan  for 
confederation  were  ordered  transmitted  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  states,  with  the  recommendation  that  Uieir  delegates 
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be  aathorized  to  ratify  them  in  tbe  CoDgress  of  the  United 
States. 

Thirteen  copies  were  ordered  made,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  Congress, 
Eeurj  Laurens,  and  on  the  29th  they  were  ordered  translated  into  French  and 
sent  to  Canada.  With  them  was  sent  a  circular  letter,  which  said :  '*  Permit  us, 
then,  earnestly  to  recommend  these  articles  to  the  immediate  and  dispassionate 
attention  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states.  Let  them  be  candidly  re- 
Tiewed  under  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  in  one  general  system  the 
Tsrious  sentiments  «nd  interests  of  a  continent  divided  into  so  many  sovereign  and 
independent  communities,  under  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  uniting 
sll  oar  councils  and  all  our  strength  to  maintain  and  defend  our  common  lib- 
erties. Let  tliem  be  examined  with  a  liberality  becoming  brethren  and  fellow- 
dtizens  surrounded  by  the  same  imminent  dangers,  contending  for  the  same  illus- 
trious prize,  and  deeply  interested  in  being  for  ever  bound  and  connected  to- 
gether by  ties  the  most  intimate  and  indissoluble ;  and  finally  let  them  be  adjusted 
vith  the  temper  and  magnanimity  of  wise  and  patriotic  legislators,  who,  while 
thej  are  concerned  with  the  prosperity  of  their  own  more  immediate  circle,  are 
capable  of  rising  superior  to  local  attachments  when  they  may  be  incompatible 
with  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  general  confederacy." 

1777,  NoYEMBEB  22.  —  Congress  recommended  the  states  to 
raise  by  taxation  five  millions  tor  the  coming  year,  and  to  refrain 
from  issuing  state  bills  of  credit,  calling  in  those  already  issued 
for  over  the  denomination  of  a  dollar,  and  raising  their  funds  for 
their  expenses  by  taxation. 

The  proceedings  of  a  convention  held  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  last 
of  Jtdy,  had  recommended  the  repeal  of  all  laws  regulating  prices,  and  substi- 
toting  for  them  laws  against  forestaUing  and  engrossing.  Their  report  being 
brou^t  before  Congress,  it  recommended  three  conventions  for  the  states,  —  one 
(or  the  northern  ones,  one  for  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  one 
for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  —  to  fix  a  new  scale  of  prices  by  the  state  legis- 
latures, and  authorize  the  seizure  by  the  Continental  commissaries  of  goods  at 
&ese  prices,  which  the  holders  refused  to  seU. 

1777,  NoviacBER  27.  —  Congress  recommended  the  states  to 
make  speedy  sale  of  the  property  belonging  to  those  "  who  had 
forfeited  the  right  to  the  protection  of  their  several  states,"  the 
proceeds  to  be  invested  in  the  loan  certificates. 

Most  of  the  states  had  passed,  or  soon  passed,  such  laws,  but  the  results  were 
not  as  favorable  as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be.  In  December,  Congress  advised 
the  states  to  caU  in  their  colonial  biUs,  replacing  them  with  their  own,  or  with 
Continental  bills,  so  that  aU  the  circulation  should  bear  date  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  The  same  month  they  recommended  the  states  to  seize  for 
the  army  aU  clothing  in  the  possession  of  any  citizen  to  be  sold,  giving  receipts 
for  the  same,  and  inflicting  penalties  upon  those  who  sought  to  evade  such  seizure ; 
sod,  further,  to  authorize  the  Continental  commissaries  to  seize  and  give  receipts 
for  such  goods  '*  purchased  up  or  engrossed  by  any  person  with  a  view  of  seUing 
the  same."  These  laws.  Congress  said,  were  **  unworthy  the  character  of  infant 
icpublica,'*  but  had  *'  become  necessary  to  supply  the  defects  of  public  virtue,  and 
to  correct  tiie  rices  of  some  of  her  sons.** 

24 
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1777.  —  The  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

During  the  winter  it  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  supplies.    Washington 
offered  a  premium  for  the  best  pattern  of  a  shoe  made  of  untanned  hide.    ¥or 
want  of  blankets  the  troops  passed  the  nights  round  the  camp-fires.    More  than  a 
quarter  of  them  were  reported  unfit  for  duty,  being  **  barefoot  or  otherwise 
naked."    Cattle  and  com  were  seized  to  prevent  famine,  certificates  being  giren 
for  them,  which  were  paid  (when  paid)  in  bills.    Meanwhile  the  British  paid  in 
gold.    The  new  board  of  war  was  appointed  in  November,  and  consisted  of  Gates, 
Mifflin,  Pickering,  Joseph  Trumbull,  and  Richard  Peters.    A  plot  was  formed  to 
force  Washington  to  resign,  and  substitute  Gates  in  his  place.    A  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  Gates,  Mifiiin,  and  Conway,  which  came  to  Washington's 
knowledge.    Patrick  Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Henry  Laurens,  the 
president  of  Congress,  enclosed  to  Washington  anonymous  letters  they  had  re- 
ceived criticising  his  conduct  of  the  war.    Though  it  appeared  that  Washington 
had  lost  New  York,  Newport,  and  Philadelpliia,  and  been  defeated  at  Brandywine 
and  Grermantown,  while  Gates  had  captured  Burgoyne  and  Ms  army,  yet,  as  soon 
as  the  plot  became  known,  the  indignation  of  the  officers  under  him,  as  well  as  of 
the  state  legislatures  and  the  people,  so  disconcerted  those  active  in  the  plot  that 
they  concealed  or  destroyed  all  evidence  of  it  they  could ;  so  that  there  is  com- 
paratively little  authentic  evidence  known  to  be  extant  concerning  its  supporters 
or  their  designs. 

1777,  December  3.  —  The  New  Jersey  Gazette  appeared. 

It  was  published  by  Isaac  Collins,  and  continued  until  1786.  It  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey. 

1777  or  1778.  —  Oliver  Evans,  of  Delaware,  invented  the 
elevator,  conveyer,  drill,  descender,  and  hopper-box,  —  all  im- 
provements in  flour-mills. 

For  years  he  found  difficulty  in  persuading  manufacturers  to  use  them,  and  it 
was  not  until  1786  that  he  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  the  sole 
right  to  use  his  improvements  in  fiour-mills.  Evans,  who  was  all  his  life  an 
inventor,  was  born  in  Newport,  Delaware,  in  1766,  and  died  in  New  York  dty, 
AprU  21,  1819. 

1777.  —  David  Bushnell,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  in  1777, 
in  response  to  the  rewards  offered  by  Congress  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  British  ships,  made  an  attempt  upon  the  frigate  Cerberus, 
Commodore  Simmons,  lying  at  anchor  off  New  London. 

He  did  not  blow  up  the  frigate,  but  destroyed  a  vessel  lying  near  her.  Abont 
Christmas  of  tlie  same  year,  he  sent  a  fleet  of  kegs  down  the  Delaware  to  destroy 
the  British  ships  holding  possession  of  the  river,  and  against  which  fire-sh^M  bad 
been  employed  without  effect.  Owing  to  the  darkness,  the  kegs  were  left  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  ships,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  ice  floating  in  the 
stream.  Next  day  they  exploded,  and  blew  up  a  boat,  and  caused  great  alarm 
among  the  sailors  on  the  English  ships.  The  event  was  celebrated  in  a  aong  by 
Francis  Hopkinson,  entitled  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

The  torpedo  was  shaped  like  two  shells  placed  in  contact,  and  large  enough  to 
contain  a  man ;  arranged  with  glaas  windows,  air-pipes,  and  ventilatora.  Behind 
this  submarine  vessel  was  a  powder  magazine,  water-tig^t,  holding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  firing  the  powder,  at  any 
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time  detachable  from  the  vessel  by  turning  a  screw,  and  attached  by  other  appa- 
ratus to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  intended  to  bo  blown  up.  Boshnell  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  blow  np  the  British  vessels,  but  was  successful  only  in  this 
iiutaDce,  where  a  schooner  was  destroyed. 

1777.  —  About  this  time,  the  first  works  for  making  salt  by 
solar  heat  were  built  on  Qnivet  Neck,  in  the  town  of  Dennis, 
Barnstable  County,  Massachusetts. 

The  originator  of  this  specific  enterprise  was  John  Sears,  who,  with  Edward 
Sears,  Christopher  and  Edward  Crowell,  built  the  first  vat. 

1778,  January.  —  A  further  loan  of  ten  millions  was  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

It  produced  no  result,  since  the  subscription  for  the  first  was  not  completed. 
A  new  issue  of  three  millioils  of  bills  was  made  this  month ;  two  more  were 
iuued  in  February ;  two  in  March;  six  and  a  half  in  April;  five  in  May ;  five  in 
Jane;  making  an  issue  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year. 

1778,  Januabt  2.      Commodore  Hopkins  was  dismissed. 

1778.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
importation  into  the  state  of  slaves. 

1778,  Januabt  8.  —  A  convention  from  the  northern  states  met 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  agreed  upon  the  scale  of  prices 
for  provisions  and  clothing. 

Some  of  the  states  attempted  by  legislation  to  enforce  these  prices,  but  un- 
mccessfhUy. 

1778,  January.  —  Congress  resolved  to  suspend  the  embarka- 
tion of  Burgoyne's  soldiers  ''  till  a  distinct  and  explicit  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  of  Saratoga  shall  be  properly  notified  by 
the  court  of  Great  Britain." 

Burgoyne,  in  a  letter,  complained  of  the  quarters  for  his  officers,  and  said  the 
Americans  had  broken  the  convention.  Congress  took  advantage  of  this  expres- 
sion to  suspend  the  sending  away  of  the  troops.  The  transports  were  ordered 
tvay,  and  Burgoyne  alone  was  allowed  in  March  to  return  to  England  on  parole. 

1778,  January  30.  —  Two  treaties  were  signed  by  Franco 
with  the  American  commissioners. 

One  was  of  friendship  and  commerce,  the  other  of  defensive  alliance,  should 
England  declare  war  with  France.  Vergennes  had  expressed  his  readiness  to 
treat  with  the  American  commissioners  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  introduction 
into  parliament  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bills. 

1778,  February  9.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  resolved  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  slaves. 

They  were  to  be  made  free  on  enlistment,  and  their  owners  to  be  paid  their 
▼ahie,  ma  assessed  by  a  committee,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  being  the 
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1778.  —  Under  the  direction  of  General  George  Clark,  a  few 
families  settled  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  citj  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  now  stands. 

Under  authority  from  Virginia,  Clark  had  enlisted  men,  and  descended  the 
Ohio  from  Pittsburg,  and  captured  Kaekaskia,  an  old  French  settlement  near  the 
Mississippi.  .The  people  were  promised  security,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  did  so ;  those  at  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Virginia  also.  In  October,  the  Virginia  assembly  made  all 
the  land  claimed  by  the  state,  north  of  the  Ohio,  into  the  county  of  Illinois. 

1778.  —  During  this  year,  sixty-three  millions  and  a  half  of 
bills  of  credit  were  issued,  making  the  whole  amount  outstanding 
nearly  one  hundred  millions. 

Sereral  millions  of  these  bills  had  been  paid  in  for  certificates  of  the  interest- 
l>earing  loan ;  but  the  biUs  had  been  immediately  paid  out  again,  and  the  certifi- 
cates themselyes  were  used  as  an  addition  to  the  currency.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  depreciation  was,  at  the  north,  six  to  one ;  and  at  the  south,  eight  to  one. 
Congress,  in  December,  denounced  a  rumor  that  the  bills  would  nerer  be  re- 
deemed, as  **  false  and  derog^ory  to  the  honor  of  Congress.*'  In  December  (the 
Slst)  Congress  made  a  further  call  for  six  millions  annually  for  eighteen  years  on 
the  states,  to  commence  in  1780,  and  to  be  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  on  aU 
loans  made  to  the  United  States  previously  to  that  year.  Franklin,  writing  to 
Samuel  Cooper  on  the  22d  of  April,  1779,  said,  *^  After  the  first  emission  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  stop,  strike  no  more,  but  borrow  those  we  had  issued.  This 
was  not  then  approved  of,  and  more  bills  were  issued." 

1778,  February  17.  —  Lord  North  introduced  in  parliament  a 
plan  for  conciliation. 

He  introduced  two  bills :  the  first  renouncing  all  intention  on  the  part  of  par- 
liament to  lay  taxes  on  America ;  and  the  other  appointing  five  commisaioaers, 
two  of  whom  were  the  commanders  of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  with  ample 
powers  to  treat  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority. 

At  the  same  time  David  Hartley  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  for  a  settlemeiit 
with  the  American  commissioners  there. 

1778. —  South  Carolina  amended  her  constitution. 

This  action  was  taken  to  harmonize  the  constitution  with  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  the  chief  change  being  that  the  governor  was  deprived  of  his  power 
of  veto.  As  Rutledge  thought  it  too  democratic  for  him  to  sign,  he  resigned,  and 
Lowndes  was  elected. 

1778.  —  A  NUMBER  of  slaves  brought  into  Salem,  in  a  prize 
ship,  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  court  of  Massachusetts. 

1778.  —  A  PRESS  was  erected  at  Hanover  —  then  claimed  by 
Vermont^  but  now  in  Connecticut  —  by  J.  P.  Spooner  and  Timo- 
thy Green,  printers  from  Norwich,  Connecticut 

The  same  year  they  began  a  newspaper,  but  removed,  at  the  request  of  the 
newly  organized  government  of  Vermont,  to  Westminster. 

1778.  —  The  New  Jersey  Joumxd  appeared  at  Chatham,  New- 
Jersey. 
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It  was  published  by  DaTid  Franks,  and  was  continued  untfl  after  the  Reroltt- 
tion.  He  then  went  to  New  York,  but  retnmed,  and  reviTed  the  Journal  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  condnuing  to  issue  it  until  1818* 

1778,  Mabch  13.  —  The  French  treaties  with  America  having 
been  communicated  to  the  British  court,  the  British  ambassador 
to  Paris  was  recalled. 

Ths  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  April  7,  propositions  were 
introduced  into  both  houses  of  parliament  to  make  peace  with  America,  aban- 
doning all  attempts  to  maintain  political  authority,  and  in  both  were  rejected. 
The  command  in  chief  of  the  armies  in  America  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

1778,  Mabch.  —  Conway  was  ordered  to  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Congress,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Soon  after  he  was  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Qeneral  CadwaUader,  sent  an  humble 
i^logy  to  Washington,  and  on  Ms  recovery  returned  to  France. 

1778,  March.  —  The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  in  the  English 
parliament,  the  remedy  '^  is,  instantly  to  declare  America  inde- 
pendent, and  withdraw  our  fleets  and  armies." 

1778,  April  15.  —  News  arrived  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
bilk 

Congress  ordered  them  printed  in  the  newspapers,  together  with  the  report  of 
s  committee,  ending  with  a  unanimous  resolution  denouncing  all  who  should 
attempt  a  separate  trealy  as  open  and  ayowed  enemies,  and  declaring  that  no 
oooference  could  be  held  with  any  commissioners  until  the  British  armies  were 
withdrawn,  or  the  independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged. 

1778.  April.  —  Gkttes  and  Mifflin  ceased  to  act  on  the  board  of 
war,  their  places  being  supplied  by  members  of  Congress. 

Mifflin,  in  August,  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  sent  as  a  member  of  Con^ 
gress  from  Pennsjlvania. 

1778,  April  23.  —  Jonatiian  Trumbull,  the  governor  of  Con- 
nectiout,  replied  to  Governor  Tryon,  of  New  York,  refusing  an 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  lead  that  state  into  acting  with- 
out reference  to  the  General  Congress. 

The  scheme  of  the  English  ministry  was  to  break  up  the  union  of  the  states  by 
treating  witii  them  separately.  Goyemor  Trumbull  replied  that  **  all  such  pro- 
posals were  to  be  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

1778,  May.  —  Barok  Steuben,  a  Prussian  officer,  was  ap- 
pointed inspector,  with  the  rank  of  major-general 

He  introduced  a  uniform  system  of  exercise  and  tactics.  By  a  new  plan  of 
organization,  each  battalion  of  foot  consisted,  officers  included,  of  five  hundred 
tad  eighty-two  men,  in  nine  companies ;  the  horse  and  artillery  battalions  being 
one  third  smaUer.  By  this  the  Continental  army  should  haye  consisted  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  but  it  never  counted  more  than  half  of  this.  Georgia  and  South 
Gtrolina  were  never  called  on  for  troops,  exo^  for  local  defence,  on  account  of 
large  slaye  population.    An  independent  corps,  part  cayalry  and  part  foot» 
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was  raised  by  Pulaski ;  another  such  was  commanded  bj  Armand,  a  French  offi- 
cer; and  a  third,  wholly  cavalry,  by  Henry  Lee.  The  works  at  JVest  Point, 
suggested  by  Kosciusko,  were  commenced. 

1778,  Mat.  —  Congress  promised  half-pay  for  seven  years  to 
all  officers  who  should  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  and  to  all 
soldiers  who  should  serve  the  same  time,  a  gratuity  of  eighty 
dollars. 

The  promise  was  made  fVom  the  reiterated  recommendations  of  Washington. 
He  had  proposed  half-pay  for  life,  and  this  term  was  a  compromise,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  people  having  a  dislike  of  a  permanent  military  establishment. 

1778,  May.  —  News  of  the  treaties  with  France  arrived. 

It  was  brought  by  a  Frencli  frigate,  despatched  for  this  special  purpose. 

1778,  Mat  28.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  prohibited  the 
circulation  of  state  bills  of  credit  after  the  1st  of  July. 

Those  in  circulation  were  to  be  exchanged  for  loan-office  certificates,  or  re- 
deemed by  notes  of  the  state  treasurer.  t 

1778,  June  8.  —  Congress  laid  an  embargo,  to  continue  in  force 
until  November  15. 

September  2,  its  provisions  were  modified  so  as  to  allow  provisions  to  be 
shipped  to  ports  on  the  coast;  but  on  October  2  this  privilege  was  withdrawn. 

1778,  June  13.  —  The  commissioners  under  Lord  North's  acts 
sent  a  copy  of  their  commission  to  Congress,  with  an  address 
proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

They  were  the  Earl  of  CarUsle,  WilUam  Eden,  a  brother  of  the  late  governor 
of  Maryland,  and  Governor  Johnstone.  Washington  had  reftised  a  passport  to 
Adam  Furguson,  their  secretary,  to  visit  Congress.  They  proposed,  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation,  that  the  privileges  for  trade  heretofore  allowed  to  the  colonies 
should  be  extended ;  that  no  nulitary  force  should  be  kept  in  any  colony  without 
the  permission  of  its  assembly ;  that  the  Continental  biUs  of  credit  should  be  sus- 
tained, and  an  arrangement  made  for  their  eventual  settlement ;  a  representation 
in  the  British  parliament  to  be  allowed  the  colonies,  and  of  the  British  government 
in  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  the  colonial  administrations  to  be  so  organized  aa 
to  be  almost  entirely  independent. 

1778,  JuNB  15.  —  The  Indmendent  Ledger  and  American  Ad* 
vertiser  appeared  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Draper  and  Folsom.  In  1783  it  was  published  by  John 
W.  Folsom  alone. 

1778,  June  17.  —  Congress  returned  a  brief  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  commissioners,  refusing  to  treat  unless  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  states  was  first  ac^owledged,  or  the  British 
armies  withdrawn. 

The  commissioners  sent,  July  1,  a  long  answer,  to  which  Congress  made  no 
reply. 
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1778,  June  18.  —  The  British  army  evacuated  Philadelphia. 

The  baggage  and  stores,  with  some  three  thousand  non-combatants,  who  held 
to  their  British  allegiance,  were  sent  to  New  York  by  water ;  and  the  army,  about 
twelre  thousand  in  number,  marched  for  New  York  over  land. 

1778.  —  Parliament  passed  an  act  renouncing  their  right  to 
tax  the  provinces,  save  for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

The  proceeds  of  such  taxes  to  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the  provinces. 

1778,  June  28.  —  The  battle  of  Monmouth  Court  House  took 
place  between  the  British,  under  General  Clinton,  on  their  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  the  Americans,  under  Gen- 
eral Washington,  from  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  Americans  was  under  Lee,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
make  an  attack.  On  coming  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  Washington 
found  Lee  in  full  retreat.  Ordering  the  line  of  battle  to  be  formed,  an  engage- 
ment followed,  which  night  put  an  end  to,  and  during  this  the  British  withdrew 
to  the  high  ground  of  Neversink.  Lee  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  suspended 
for  a  year.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  his  sentence,  for  an  insolent  letter  to  Con- 
gress, which  he  retracted  and  made  an  apology  for,  he  was  dismissed  the  service. 

1778,  July  3.  —  A  battle  took  place  between  the  Wyoming 
settlers,  under  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  the  British  force,  com- 
manded by  Colotiel  John  Butler,  assisted  by  seven  hundred  In- 
dians, in  which  the  settlers  were  defeated  and  driven  into  Fort 
Wyoming. 

AU  the  prisoners  taken  were  massacred,  and  the  fort  besieged.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  under  promises  of  security,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Butler  and  the  Tories 
left;  but  the  Indians  remained,  and,  burning  the  houses,  laid  waste  the  territory, 
and  forced  the  women  and  children  in  the  valley — all  that  were  left  of  the  flour- 
ishing settlement  —  to  flee  through  the  wilderness  to  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
many  perishing  on  the  way. 

1778,  July  6.  —  The  French  fleet,  under  Cotint  D'Estaing, 
arrived  oflF  the  Delaware. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  four  frigates.    It  brought 
J         four  thousand  French  soldiers,  and  Mr.  Gerard,  who  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  and  Silas  Deanc,  who  returned  In  obedience  to  the  recall  of 
Congress. 

1778,  July  21.  —  Washington  with  his  army  crossed  the  Hud- 
son, and  encamped  at  White  Plains* 

The  purpose  was  to  make  with  the  French  fleet  a  combined  attack  ui>on  New 
York  city.  The  fleet  came  to  anchor  off  the  harbor,  but  as  the  pilots  refused  to 
take  the  largest  ships  over  the  bar,  the  attack  was  given  up,  and  an  attack  on 
Kewport,  then  held  by  a  British  army  of  about  six  thousand  men  under  General 
Pigot,  designed. 

1778,  July.  —  Nine  of  tfie  states  having  instructed  their  dele- 
gates to  accept  the  articles  of  confederation.  Congress  ratified 
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them;  not,  however,  to  be  binding  until  all  the  states  had 
accepted  them. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Congress  issncd  an  appeal  to  the  states  <*to  conclude  the 
glorious  compact." 

1778,  August  10. — An  American  army,  under  Sullivan,  ef- 
fected a  landing  upon  the  island  on  which  Newport  is  situated. 

It  was  composed  of  ten  thousand  men,  in  two  divisions  —  one  commanded  by 
Greene,  and  the  other  by  La  Fayette.  The  French  fleet  had  entered  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  opened  communication  with  the  army  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  Lord  Howe, 
at  New  York,  having  been  reinforced  by  four  men-of-war,  had  sailed  for  the  reUef 
of  Newport,  and  arriving  at  Narragansett  Bay,  the  French  sailed  out  to  engage 
them,  carrying  the  French  troops  on  board  which  were  to  co-operate  in  the  attack 
on  Newport 

1778,  August  11.  —  Congress  passed  resolutions  accusing 
Johnstone  of  attempts  at  bribery,  and  declining  to  hold  any 
further  correspondence  with  him  or  the  commission  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

He  had  written  letters  to  several  members  of  Congress,  one  of  whom,  Joseph 
Reed,  stated  that  a  distinct  offer  had  been  made  to  liim  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  any  office  he  might  wish.  He  had  replied,  **that  he  was  not  worth  purchas- 
ing;  but  such  as  he  was,  the  king  of  England  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  him.'* 

1778,  August.  —  The  people  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  want  of  provisions.  Com  was  sold  at 
eight  dollars  a  bushel.  The  embargo  which  had  been  laid  on  all 
vessels,  in  order  that  their  crews  might  serve  in  the  military 
operations,  was  removed. 

1778,  August  20.  —  The  French  fleet  reappeared  oflF  Newport 

A  severe  storm  had  scattered  both  fleets,  and  D'Estaing  determined  to  go  to 
Boston  to  refit  his  ships.  The  storm  had  also  injured  the  troops  before  Newport, 
blowing  down  their  tents.  Sullivan  and  the  officers  of  the  army  sent  a  written 
protest  to  D'Estaing  concerning  his  leaving  them  to  go  to  Boston. 

1778,  August  29.  —  Sullivan  withdrew  from  before  Newport- 

The  British  followed  and  attacked  his  army,  but  were  repulsed,  and,  on  the 
Slst,  the  American  army  .crossed  again  to  the  mainland.  The  British  army  was 
the  next  day  reinforced  by  four  thousand  men  from  New  York,  led  by  CllBton  in 
person. 

1778,  September.  —  A  controller  and  two  chambers  of  accounts 
were  constituted  by  Congress  to  look  after  financial  matters* 

They  acted  under  the  committee  having  superintendence  of  the  treasury.  The 
complication  of  accounts  made  them  necessary,  the  expenditures  of  the  year 
reaching  sixty-seven  millions. 

1778,  September  14.  —  Congress  appointed  Franklin  sole  com- 
missioner to  France. 

Adams  returned :  he  had  found  a  violent  dispute  in  process  among  the  com- 
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missioiien.    The  French  court  had  granted  them  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  liTres, 
or  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1778,  September.  —  The  towns  of  New  Bedford  and  Fair 
Haven  were  burned,  and  a  raid  made  upon  the  cattle  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  by  expeditions  of  the  British  from  Newport. 

1778,  September.  —  The  commissioners  made  a  demand  that 
Burjpyne's  troops  should  be  released  on  parole,  and  tendered  a 
ratification  of  the  capitulation  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  William  Eden. 

Congress  replied  that  as  the  acts  of  the  commissioners  required  the  approval 
of  parliament,  their  authorit7  to  make  a  definite  ratification  was  questioned.  Soon 
after,  as  Sir  Henrj  Clinton  neglected  to  provide  the  transports  for  supplying  them 
▼ith  stores,  they  were  marched  to  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  quartered  in 
hots.  Some  of  the  officers  were  eventuaUy  exchanged,  hut  the  greater  part  of 
them  remained  prisoners  during  the  war. 

1778,  October.  —  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Carlisle  were 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed  in  Philadelphia,  for  treason  in 
having  aided  the  enemy. 

They  were  Quakers.  In  Kovemher,  twenty-three  others  were  tried  and  ac- 
q^tted. 

1778,  October.  —  The  settlement  of  Unadilla,  on  one  of  the 
npper  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  occupied  by  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation of  Indians  and  refugees,  was  destroyed  by  a  Continentel 
regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  stationed  at  Schoharie. 

Revenge  was  taken  by  surprising  Cherry  YaUey,  in  November.  The  fort  there 
held  out,  hut  the  inhabitants  were  massacred. 

1778.  —  An  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  militia  and 
troops  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  against  St.  Augustine. 

It  proceeded  as  for  as  St.  Mary's,  hut  was  there  abandoned. 

1778,  October.  —  A  raid  on  New  Jersey  was  made  by  Clinton's 
army  from  New  York. 

little  Egg  Harbor  was  burned,  and  the  surrounding  country  ravaged.  Bay- 
ard's reg^ent  of  horse  was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  infantry  of  Pulas- 
ki's ie^on  were  surprised  and  slaughtered. 

1778,  October  3.  —  The  commissioners  published  a  mwifesto, 
addressed  to  the  assemblies  and  the  people. 

It  began  with  charging  Congress  with  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  war; 
offering  to  the  assemblies  separately  the  terms  already  proposed  to  Congress ; 
leminding  the  people  that  the  points  originally  in  dispute  had  all  been  conceded 
by  Great  Britain ;  suggesting  to  the  clergy  that  the  French  were  papists ;  allow- 
ing forty  days  for  submission ;  and  ended  with  threatening,  if  this  offer  was  not 
accepted,  that  the  war  would  thereafter  be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  desolate  the 
eountry.  Congress  had  this  manifesto  pubUshed  in  the  papers,  together  with 
their  comments  upon  it.  La  Fayette,  in  consequence  of  the  disparaging  remarks 
190a  the  French,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  Washington  and  D'Estaing,  sent  a 
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challenge  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  for  his  publk 
acts  he  was  re8XK>nsible  only  to  his  own  soyereign.  At  the  end  of  the  forty  days 
the  commissioners  returned  to  England. 

1778,  October  31.  —  Goveraor  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  by 
vote  of  the  assembly,  wrote  to  Connecticut,  asking  to  haye 
the  embargo  in  that  state  removed,  so  as  to  allow  provisions 
to  be  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  which  was  suflfering  from  their 
scarcity. 

1778,  November  1.  —  An  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Byron 
arrived  off  Boston. 

A  storm  scattered  it,  and  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  Both  the 
Howes  resigned,  and  returned  to  England. 

1778,  November.  —  An  expedition  of  the  British  from  New 
York  sailed  for  Georgia. 

1778,  December  10.  —  Laurens  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Congress,  and  John  Jay  was  elected  to  the  oflSce. 

1778,  December.  —  Lincoln  was  sent  to  supersede  Howe  in  the 
command  of  the  southern  division. 

1778. —  A  settlement  was  made  at  Ebnira,  New  York. 

1778.  —  The  first  insurrection  of  the  natives  of  Mexico 
against  the  blind  and  foolish  oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  broke 
out 

It  was  soon  stamped  out  in  blood. 

1779,  January.  —  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  fifty  mil- 
lions more  of  bills. 

The  faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged  for  their  redemption  before  January 
1,  1797,  and  was  to  be  kept  by  the  payment  by  the  states  of  the  six  millions 
annually.  In  February,  ten  millions  more  were  authorized,  together  with  loan 
certificates  of  twenty  millions.  In  April,  five  millions  more  of  bills  were  issued, 
and  in  May  and  June  twenty  millions  more.  , 

1779,  January.  —  A  British  force  from  New  York,  under 
Colonel  Campbell,  having  landed,  defeated  the  Americans  under 
iJeneral  Howe,  and  captured  Savannah. 

1779,  January.  —  General  Prevost  took  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  Savannah. 

He  had  been  in  command  in  East  Florida,  and  was  ordered  to  imite  his  forces 
with  those  under  Campbell,  and  take  command.  He  sent  CampbeU  on  ah  expe- 
dition against  the  interior,  by  which  Augusta  was  captured.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  of  pardon  to  tliose  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance.  Some  of  the 
leaders  fled,  but  the  state  generally  submitted ;  those  who  were  suspected  being 
disarmed. 
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1779,  Januaky  2.  —  Congress  recalled  the  issues  of  bills 
of  credit  made  the  20th  of  May,  1777,  and  the  11th  of  April, 
1778,  because  they  had  been  so  largely  counterfeited. 

It  also  appealed  to  the  states  to  pay  their  quotas  of  the  fifteen  millions  for  this 
year,  and  six  millions  a  year  for  the  next  eighteen  years ;  tlie  quotas  were  to  be 
used  for  paying  the  loans.  Only  the  bills  issued  before  1780  were  to  be  used  in 
pa3riDg  the  quotas. 

1779,  January  5.  —  Taxes  for  fifteen  millions  were  allotted 
amoDg  the  states. 

Georgia,  being  occupied  by  the  British,  was  exempted  firom  the  allotment. 

1779,  Februaby.  —  Lincoln  sent  General  Ashe  to  operate 
against  Augusta. 

The  British  deserted  the  city  and  retired  down  the  riyer,  the  Americans  fol- 
lowing. 

1779,  rEBBUARY  8.  —  Congress  requested  New  York  and 
Connecticut  to  repeal  their  embargo  upon  bread  stuffs  for  the 
benefit  of  Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut  contributed  five  hundred  bushels  of  grain  and  four  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds  in  money  within  two  months  for  the  aid  of  Rhode  Island. 

1779,  February  14.  —  A  battle  took  place  at  Kettle  Creek, 
Georgia,  between  the  Americans  under  Colonel  Ptckens,  and  a 
band  of  Tories  under  Colonel  Boyd,  in  which  the  latter  were 
utterly  defeated. 

The  Tories  were  from  North  Carolina,  hastening  to  join  the  British  forces  at 
Augusta,  Georgia.  Their  loss  was  seventy  killed  and  seyenty-five  prisoners ;  the 
Americans  lost  thirty-eight. 

1779,  February  23.  —  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  fort 
were  captured  by  an  expedition  under  Clark. 

Hamilton,  the  British  conmiander  at  Detroit,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Virginia. 

1779,  Marci.  —  The  British  attacked  Ashe's  force,  and  de- 
feated it 

All  the  cannon  and  stores  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  lost  only  five 
killed  and  eleyen  wounded,  while  some  four  hundred  of  the  Americans  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Augusta  was  again  occupied,  and  Freyost  issued  a 
proclamation  reinstating  Sir  James  White  mm  governor,  and  re-establishing  the 
laws  and  administration  mm  before  1775. 

1779,  March  2.  —  By  a  vote  of  Congress,  Rhode  Island  was 
relieved  from  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  one  sixth  of  her  allotted 
share,  of  the  Continental  tax* 

The  delegates  from  South  Carolina  asaumed  the  portion  of  the  tax  rendtted  to 
Shode  lahmd,  for  their  state. 
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1779,  March  4.  —  The  American  Journal  and  Oenerd  Adver- 
tiser was  commenced  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

It  was  published  by  Southwick  and  Wheeler,  and  appeared  every  Thursdav. 

1779.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 

It  was  introduced  by  George  Bryan. 

George  Bryap  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  but  came  to  this  country  when  young. 
In  1776  he  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  in  1778  president,  of  the  execntiTe 
council  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  judge  in  the  supreme  cout 
of  the  state,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  January,  1791. 

1779.  —  The  coin  passing  through  the  treasury  this  year 
amounted  to  seventy-three  thousand  dollars. 

For  1778  and  1779  this  makes  the  coin  used  in  carrying  on  the  entire  machineiv 
of  the  government  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars. 

1779,  April  15.  —  An  expedition  of  the  British  from  New  York 
visited  Nantucket,  and  carried  off  a  dozen  vessels,  chiefly  loaded 
with  oil. 

1779,  April  16.  —  Three  American  vessels,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  B.  Hopkins,  arrived  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  British  fleet  they  had  captured  off  Cape  Henry. 

The  ships  were  the  Warren,  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the  Ranger.  The  flert 
they  captured  consisted  of  seven  vessels  —  one  twenty-gun  ship  and  six  transport! 
—  containing  twenty-four  British  officers  on  their  way  to  Georgia.  The  stores 
captured  were  valued  at  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

1779.  —  Benjamin  Waterhousb,  a  physician  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, first  introduced  vaccination  for  small-pox  into  the 
country. 

Dr.  Jcnner  communicated  to  him  his  discovery  in  England,  and  Waterhouse 
tried  the  exi>crimont  not  only  on  himself,  hut  his  family.  For  seven  years  he 
defended  the  practice,  not  only  against  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  but  the  ri^ 
cule  of  the  profession,  and  wrote  and  published  a  great  deal  on  the  subject. 

1779,  April.  —  Lincoln  set  out  towards  Augusta. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  legislature  of  Georgia  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  again.  In  South  Carolina  every  efibrt  had  been  made  to  strengthen  Lin- 
coln's forces.  John  Butledge  had  again  accepted  the  governorship,  and  the 
assembly  had  passed  a  more  stringent  militia  law. 

1779,  April. — A  block-house  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Lexington. 

1779,  Mat  11.  —  Charleston  was  summoned  to  surrender. 

While  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Augusta,  having  left  Moultrie  with  the 
militia  to  guard  the  Savannah  River,  Prevost  crossed  the  Savannah  with  his 
army,  and  advanced  to  Charleston.  When  the  summons  was  given,  Butledge, 
who  was  there,  offered  that  South  Carolina  should  be  neutral  during  the  war, 
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leftving  it  to  be  decided  at  its  cloae  to  whom  it  should  belong.  TMs  proposition 
•wu  not  received.  Pending  the  negotiation,  the  works  were  strengthened,  and 
reinforcements  had  been  receiyed. 

1779,  Mat.  — A  force  from  New  York,  under  General  MalJhews, 
raided  in  Virginia. 

He  took  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  and  captured  or  burned  a  hundred  and 
ibSatj  merchant-TCssels  in  the  James  and  Elizabeth  riyers,  carrying  off  with  him 
abont  three  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  An  unfinished  frigate  and  eight 
smaller  vessels,  building  for  the  government,  were  destroyed.  The  damage  of 
this  raid  was  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 

1779,  Mat,  —  A  settlement  was  made.on  the  site  of  Nashville, 
bj  a  party  nnder  James  Robertson. 

In  1784,  the  settlement  was  incorporated  as  a  town ;  in  1806  received  a  city 
charter,  and  in  1812  was  made  the  capital  of  the  state.  Before  the  late  war,  the 
dty  carried  on  the  largest  publishing  business  of  the  West,  the  publishing  house 
of  the  Southern  Methodist  Conference  being  here.  The  neighborhood  is  cele- 
brated as  a  stock-raising  countaj,  and  has  a  high  reputation  for  blood-horses, 
•beep,  and  Cashmere  goats.  The  exports  are  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian 
com. 

1779,  Mat  21.  —  Congress  called  upon  the  states  to  pay  in, 
during  the  year,  forty-five  millions  of  the  bills,  in  addition  to  the 
fifteen  millions  already  called  for. 

1779.  —  In  the  spring  the  American  army,  exclusive  of  the 
few  troops  in  the  southern  division,  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
thousand  men. 

Of  these.  Gates  had  command  of  three  thousand  in  New  England,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  seven  thousand  were  about  Middle- 
brook,  in  which  place  Washington  had  his  head-quarters.  The  rest  of  the  army 
were  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  under  McDougall,  completing  the  de- 
fences of  West  Point,  and  under  Putnam,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  The 
British  had  eleven  thousand  men  in  New  Tork,  and  over  four  thousand  at  New- 
port The  organization  of  the  army  was  modified.  The  state  quotas  were  re- 
duced to  eighty  battaUons :  Massachusetts  to  fUmish  fifteen ;  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, each,  eleven;  Connecticut  and  Maryland,  each,  eight;  the  two  Carolinas, 
each,  six;  New  Tork,  five;  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey,  each,  three;  Rhode 
Island,  two;  Delaware  and  Georgia,  each,  one.  Huger  of  South  Carolina, 
Sumner  and  Hogan  of  North  Carolina,  Gist  of  Maryland,  and  William  Irvine  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  made  brigadiers. 

1779,  Mat  21.  —  The  states  were  called  upon  to  supply  their 
quotas  of  forty-five  millions  for  this  year,  before  January 
1,  1780. 

1779,  Mat  28.  —  The  Board  of  Treasury  reported  to  Congress 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  war  with  paper  money, 
if  the  quartermasters  and  commissaries  continued  their  enormous 
expenditures. 

Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  rabject 
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1779.  —  Prbbidekt  Beed  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  message  to  the 
assembly,  stated  that  the  sale  of  the  confiscated  estates  had 
brought  in  sufficient  **  to  afibrd  a  great  relief  to  the  good  people 
in  this  state  from  their  public  burdens." 

1779,  June  20.  —  Lincoln  arrived  at  Charleston,  and  encamped 
near  the  town. 

He  made  an  attack  upon  a  redoubt,  intended  to  coyer  a  bridge  of  boats 
Prevost  had  proridcd,  and  was  repulsed.  Freyost  withdrew  to  Beaufort,  and 
then  returned  to  Georgia. 

1779,  June.  —  Clinton,  from  New  York,  ascended  the  Hudson, 
and  captured  Verplanck's  Point  and  Stony  Point. 

The  works  at  Stony  Point  were  unfinished,  and  were  abandoned;  as  they 
commanded  those  at  Yerplanck's,  these  also  were  surrendered.  These  captures 
interfered  with  the  transportation  of  the  stores  for  Washington's  army. 

1779,  June.  —  Commissioners  wero  appointed  by  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  these  two 
states. 

When  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  the  North  Caro- 
lina commissioners  abandoned  the  suryey;  but  Walker,  the  Virginia  commis- 
sioner! continued  it,  and  ascertained  the  point  on  the  Mississippi  where  it  ought 
to  strike.  Fort  Jefferson  was  soon  erected  just  aboye  this  point,  being  named  in 
honor  of  Jefferson,  who  had  been  elected  goyemor  of  Virginia. 

1779,  June.  —  The  Spanish  court  published  a  manifesto  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  with  England. 

It  had  proposed  to  mediate  between  France  and  England,  and  on  the  rejection 
of  its  offer  by  England,  published  this  manifesto.  It  did  not,  howeyer,  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

1779,  July  4.  —  A  British  expedition  from  New  York,  under 
Governor  Tryon,  ravaged  Connecticut 

New  Hayen  was  plundered ;  Fairfield  and  Norwalk  were  burned.  Crossing  oyer 
to  Long  Island,  Sag  Harbor  was  yisited. 

1779,  July  16.  —  The  British  at  Stony  Point  were  surprised 
by  an  expedition  under  General  Anthony  Wayne. 

Oyer  fiye  hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  the  American  loss  being  one  hun- 
dred. Operations  were  commenced  against  Yeiplanck's  Point,  but  abandoned 
when  the  British  army  moyed  out  from  New  York  to  defend  it.  Stony  Point  being 
also  abandoned,  the  British  reoccupied  it. 

1779,  July  26.  —  An  expedition  fitted  out  by  Massachusetts 
under  Captain  Saltonstall,  in  the  Continental  naval  service,  made 
a  landing  to  dislodge  a  post  on  the  Penobscoti  which  had  been 
established  by  a  party  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Finding  the  works  too  strong,  reinforcements  were  sent  for  firom  Boston.  An 
expedition  in  defence  of  the  post  was  sent  from  New  York  under  Sir  George 
Collier,  which  arriyed  in  August.    The  Massachusetts  army  abandoned  their  po«]^ 
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tion,  and  escaped  throtigh  the  woods.  The  ships,  five  frigates  and  ten  smaller 
Tessels,  were  destroyed,  the  others  being  captured  by  the  British.  Saltonstall  was 
tried  by  a  courl^martial  and  cashiered.  Eventually,  after  much  discussion.  Con- 
gress assumed  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  which  had  resulted  in  heavy  loss. 

1779,  July  30.  —  The  Treasury  Board  was  reorganized,  and 
Gerry  retired  from  it. 

It  consisted  of  three  members  of  Congress,  to  be  changed  every  six  months, 
and  of  two  permanent  members  not  belonging  to  Congress.  Under  these  were  an 
aaditor-general,  six  auditors,  a  treasurer,  and  three  chambers  of  accounts.  The 
envoys  in  Europe  were  instructed  to  obtain  information  in  their  respective 
coontries  concerning  the  methods  used  in  organizing  and  conducting  their  finan- 
cial matters. 

1779,  August  17.  —  Congress  recommended  the  states  to  make 
provision  for  their  oflBcers  and  soldiers,  either  by  granting  the 
officers  half-pay  for  life,  and  rewarding  the  soldiers,  or  by  such 
other  method  as  they  should  think  best. 

It  was  also  recommended  the  states  to  make  provision  for  the  widows  of  such 
ss  should  be  kiUed. 

1779,  August  18.  —  Paulus  Hook,  now  Jersey  City,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  corps  of  the  American  army  under  Major  Henry  Lee. 

1779,  August  21.  —  The  frigate  Providence  and  two  other 
United  States  ships,  under  Captain  Whipple,  brought  into  Boston 
eight  prizes  captured  along  the  coast. 

These  prizes  were  valued  at  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

1779.  —  PiTTSFiELD,  in  Massachusetts,  this  year  instructed  its 
representatives  to  the  general  court  to  use  their  '*  best  endeavors, 
that  any  petition  which  may  be  preferred  from  this  town,  or  from 
any  individual  of  it,  respecting  the  erecting  a  Paper  Mill  in 
this  town,  be  attended  to  and  espoused  by  you  in  the  General 
Court" 

1779.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  vested  fcy  an  act  the 
title  to  all  ungranted*  lands,  or  quit-rents  in  the  state. 

The  late  proprietaries  were  aUowed  their  private  property,  including  the  lands 
already  appropriated  as  proprietary  tenths,  witii  the  quit-rents  accruing  on  them. 
Tl^  asscmhly  also  granted  the  late  proprietaries  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  payable  in  instalments  to  commence  one  year  after  peace.  This  they  did 
as  a  p«t>of  of  **  tiieir  UberaMty  and  remembrance  of  the  enterprising  spirit  which 
distinguished  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania."  This  grant  was  faithfiilly  paid,  and 
the  heirs  also  were  indemnified  by'the  British  government. 

1779,  August  22.  — An  army  under  General  Sullivan,  at  New- 
town, now  Elmira,  defeated  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and  laid  the 
country  waste. 

At  the  same  time  an  expedition  firom  Pittsburg  ascended  the  AUeghany,  de- 
stroying the  Indian  viUages  along  the  river. 
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1779,  August.  —  The  French  fleet,  under  D'Estaing,  arriyed 
off  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

It  had  retamcd  from  tlic  West  Indies. 

1779,  September.  —  A  Spanish  expedition  from  New  Orleans' 
nnder  the  command  of  Galvez,  the  governor,  captured  Baton 
Rouge,  and  a  fort  near  Natchez. 

Soon  after  he  captured  Mobile,  leaving  Pensacola  as  the  only  fort  in  West 
Florida  in  possession  of  the  English. 

1779, '  September  1.  —  Congress  promised  that  the  issues  of 
Continental  bills  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  millions. 

The  issue  was  stated  by  Jay,  in  a  circular  of  September  18,  as  being  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  The  depreciation  was  twenty  for  one.  The  loans, 
the  interest  on  which  was  payable  in  bills  on  France,  were  seven  and  a  half  millions 
before  Augnst  1,  1778,  and  since  twenty-six  millions.  The  interest  on  this  was  to 
increase  with  the  increase  of  tlie  issue.  The  foreign  debt  was  estimated  at  four 
millions.  Of  the  sixty  millions  in  pi^>er  currency  called  from  the  states,  only 
three  milUons  had  come  into  the  treasury. 

1779,  September  27.  —  John  Adams  was  appointed  by  Congress 
a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain,  and  John  Jay 
with  Spain. 

Jay  was  to  obtain  the  Aree  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  loan  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  vacancy  of  the  presidency  of  Congress  made  by  his  appoint- 
ment was  filled  by  the  election  of  Samuel  Himtington  of  Connecticut.  ShorUy 
after  Laurens  was  commissioned  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

1779,  October  6.  —  Congress  called  on  the  states  to  pay  their 
quotas  of  fifteen  millions. 

They  were  to  pay  it  on  the  1st  of  the  next  February,  and  the  first  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  until  October  1,  1780.  Georgia  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
was  excused. 

A  circular  letter  was  sent  with  these  calls,  in  which  Congress  explained  the 
situation.  In  the  first,  they  said :  **  Suddenly  called  upon  to  repel  the  unpro- 
voked invasion  of  a  prince  who  ought  to  have  exerted  himself  for  our  protection; 
without  arms  or  ammunition,  without  military  discipline  or  permanent  finances, 
without  an  established  government  and  without  allies,  and  enfeebled  by  habitual 
attachments  to  our  very  enemies,  we  were  precipitated  into  all  the  expensive  opera- 
tions relative  to  a  state  of  war  vrith  one  of  the  most  formidable  nations  on  earth. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  with  wants,  difficulties,  and  dangers,  notwitiistanding  the 
internal  wealth  of  our  coimtry,  immediate  taxation  was  impracticable.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  and  a  share  of  Ul  success  at  difi'erent  periods,  we  could  not  hope, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  borrow  money  to  supply  our  exigencies.  From 
necessity  we  embraced  the  expedient  of  emitting  paper  money  on  the  faith  of  the 
United  States ;  an  expedient  often  successfully  practised  in  separate  states  while 
we  were  subjected  to  British  dominion.  Large  sums  were  indispensably  neces- 
sary, and  the  paper  currency  multiplied  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  circulating  medium.  This  alone  could  not  fail  to  discredit  it  in  some 
degree,  but  tiie  arts  of  an  unprincipled  enemy  have  added  to  the  mischiefl  As 
their  last  efibrt,  tiiey  have  had  recourse  to  fraud.    Their  emissaries  hare  em- 
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ployed  a  Tarieij  of  artifices  to  debase  our  money  and  increase  the  cost  of  com- 
modities. The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  people  have  been  alarmed  by 
misrepresentations,  while  onr  enemies  of  tlie  highest  rank  hare  not  hesitated  to 
counterfeit  our  bil^s  of  credit  and  disperse  them  through  the  country.  Such  being 
the  embarrassments  which  interrupt  the  free  circulation  of  our  money,  they 
loudly  call  for  a  remedy,  and  Congress,  from  a  regard  for  good  faith,  for  private 
justice  and  the  public  safety,  are  bound  to  apply  it.  To  raise  the  value  of  our 
paper  money  and  to  redeem  it  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  difficult.  Without 
public  inconvenience,  or  private  distress,  the  whole  of  the  debt  incurred  in  paper 
emissions  to  tliis  day  may  be  cancelled  by  taxes ;  it  may  be  cancelled  within  a 
period  so  limited  as  must  leave  the  possessor  of  tlie  bills  satisfied  witli  his  security, 
and  if,  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  the  public  service  should  demand  fUrther 
emissions,  tliey,  too,  may  be  cancelled  within  the  same  period ;  it  being  evident 
that  our  ability  to  sustain  a  tax  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circalation.*' 

Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  American  BttfoluHon,  quotes  fh)m  a  confiden- 
tial letter  written  by  General  Clinton  to  Lord  George  Germain,  about  1781, 
ts  follows:  "The  experiments  suggested  by  your  lordship  have  been  tried; 
no  assistance  that  could  be  drawn  from  the  power  of  gold,  or  the  arts  of  coun- 
terfeiting, have  been  left  untried,  but  still  the  currency,  like  the  widow's  cruse 
of  oil,  has  not  fjuled.**  While  Now  York  was  in  possession  of  the  British, 
the  newspapers  contained  advertisements  of  counterfeit  money,  and  flags  of  truce 
were  made  use  of  to  circulate  it.  In  New  York,  counterfeiting  the  Continental 
IhUs  was  a  regular  business,  and  the  British  armies  carried  forged  bills  as  one  of 
their  supplies. 

1779,  October  9.  —  An  assault  upon  Savannah,  by  the  combined 
French  and  American  forces,  was  repulsed* 

Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded.  D'Estaing  sailed  again  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  Lincoln  returned  to  Charleston. 

1779,  October  20. — A  convention  met  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, of  delegates  from  the  five  New  England  states. 

It  arranged  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  proposed  a  scale  for  payment  in  Continental 
bills,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  for  one,  advising  a  general  convention  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  January. 

1779,  OcTOBEB.  —  The  assembly  of  Bhode  Island  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  the  involuntary  sale  of  slaves  out  of  the  state. 

1779,  October.  —  Verplanck's  Point  and  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Hudson,  were  evacuated  by  the  British. 

Clinton  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  D'Estaing's  fleet,  was  afraid  for  New  York. 
To  strengthen  it,  these  posts  were  vacated,  the  troops  from  Newport  withdrawn, 
ud  an  expedition  to  tiie  West  Indies  detained. 

1779,  OcTOBEB  26.  —  The  British  army  evacuated  Newport. 

Forty-six  Tory  fiunllies  went  with  them.  During  the  British  occupation  of  the 
island,  more  than  five  hundred  houses  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  legislative  com- 
mittee reported  in  1782  that  the  damage  in  Newport  alone  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  The  British  carried  away  with  them  the 
records  of  the  town  from  its  settlement.    They  were  sunk  in  the  ship  which  car* 
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ried  them,  at  Hell  Ghite,  in  New  York  harbor,  and  partially  recorered  three  years 
aftenrarda. 

1779,  November  19.  —  Congress  approved  the  proposition  made 
by  the  convention  at  Hartford,  but  urged  the  states  to  adopt  it 
at  once  without  waiting  for  another  convention. 

1779,  Decembi!r.  —  The  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  in 
Rhode  Island  wood  was  very  scarce,  selling  for  twenty  dollars  a 
cord. 

Com  was  worth  four  aUrer  dollars  a  bushel,  and  potatoes  two  dollars. 

1779,  December  26.  —  The  British,  under  GUnton,  embarked 
at  New  York  for  Savannah. 

He  carried  abont  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  Tories. 
The  Tories  in  the  British  service  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  five  thousand. 

1780,  January.  —  Massachusetts  adopted  a  constitution. 

A  convention  waa  called  by  the  existing  autiiority,  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
method  of  choosing  representatives,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  constitu- 
tion. They  accepted  one  prepared  by  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  and  James 
Bowdoin,  and,  submitting  it  to  the  people,  adjourned.  After  the  people  had  voted 
upon  it,  they  reassembled,  and,  counting  the  votes,  declared  it  adopted.  John 
Hancock  was  chosen  in  October  the  first  governor  under  it.  It  recognized  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  also  provided  a  property  qualification  for  the  sufiVage. 
The  legislature  was  authorized  to  provide  for  the  support  of  ministers,  and 
compel  attendance  on  their  services.  It  also  assumed  the  right  to  practically  re- 
enact  the  colonial  laws  against  blasphemy,  which  was  defined  as  denying  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or  the  received  opinions  of  tiie  Divini^. 
The  BiU  of  Rights  held  that  '*  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.** 

1780,  January  5.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  of  retaliation, 
ordering  the  same  allowances  and  treatment  to  be  given  to 
British  prisoners  that  was  given  to  American  prisoners  in  British 
hands. 

1780,  February  5.  —  Congress  called  upon  the  states  to  fill  up 
their  quotas,  bv  new  enlistments  or  drafts,  so  as  to  make  an  army 
of  thirty-five  thousand  men. 

Washington  had  not  quite  ten  thousand  men.  The  bounties  now  paid  disaf- 
fected  the  old  soldiers. 

1780.  —  The  Pennsylvania  assemblv  forbade  the  introduction 
of  any  more  slaves  into  the  state,  and  declared  all  persons  bom 
after  the  pa^ssage  of  the  act,  free. 

George  Bryan  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  this  act  It  was 
opposed  as  **  premature,"  and  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  in  the  southern  statea. 
This  action  of  Pennsylvania  was,  however,  soon  imitated  by  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mazyland,  and 
Virginia  had  prohibi^d  the  ftirther  importation  of  slaves,  and  Virginia  and  Mary^ 
land  had  repealed  their  colonial  restrictions  on  emancipation;  butabiU  for  gradual 
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emancipatioii,  which  was  prepared  by  Jefferson  and  Wythe  for  Virginia,  was  not 
brought  forward  in  1785  while  Jefferson  was  in  France ;  and  in  New  York  a  bill 
for  it  was  Toted  down  in  1785. 

1780.  —  The  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
was  finally  agreed  upon. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  continued  to  a  point  flye  degrees  west  of  the 
Delaware,  and  a  line  drawn  dne  north  from  this  point  was  to  form  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  By  this  arrangement  Pittsburg  came  again  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania. 

1780.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  imposed  a  duty  on  the 
export  of  bar  and  pig  iron^  to  be  paid  in  coin. 

1780.  —  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  granted  to  Henry 
Ouesty  of  New  Brunswick,  the  exclusive  right  for  five  years  to 
make  currier's  oil  and  blubber  by  a  new  process,  —  discovered  by 
him,  —  from  materials  found  in  the  United  States. 

Samples  and  descriptions,  sealed,  were  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the 
assembly. 

1780.  —  An  association  was  formed  at  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  a  subscription  was 
opened  to  raise  funds  for  procuring  a  jenny. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  the  Spy  announced  that  the  Tuesday  before  *'  the  first 
piece  of  corduroy  made  in  the  fiictory  in  this  town  was  taken  from  the  loom.** 

1780.  —  The  term  of  enlistment  "for  three  years,*'  made  in 
1777,  ran  out,  and  the  army  was  so  much  reduced  that  Congress 
called  earnestly  upon  the  respective  states  to  replenish  their 
regiments. 

The  average  bounty  in  many  states  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  in  specie. 
In  Massachusetts  it  was  two  hundred  and  eighty.  The  pay  was  six  doUars  and 
sizty-^ix  cents  in  specie  a  month,  or  its  equivalent,  exclusive  of  bounties. 

1780.  —  The  legislature  of  Maryland  abolished  the  quit-rents, 
and  declared  the  proprietary  estates  forfeit. 

To  a  clidm  subsequently  made  for  indemnity  no  attention  was  paid.  The 
illegitimacy  of  Henry  Harford,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  inherited  by  wiU  instead 
of  through  descent,  were  supposed  to  justify  a  disregard  of  his  claim  for  in- 
demnity. 

1780,  Februaby  7.  —  The  convention  of  northern  states  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  discussed  various  measures  for  the  cur- 
rency. 

1780,  Pebbuary  19.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  instructed 
its  delegates  to  Congress  to  cede  a  portion  of  the  land  ckimed 
under  its  charter,  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  land  was  that  portion  of  her  claim  west  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  westem- 
BOft  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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1780,  Pebruaby  25.  —  Congress  called  upon  the  states  to  fur- 
nish supplies  in  kind  for  the  cckmpaign  of  the  opening  year. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  thotuand  hundred-weight  of  beef;  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  gallons  of  rum ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  barrels 
of  flour ;  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  bushels  of  com,  or  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  short  forage;  fifty-three  thousand  bushels  of  salt;  nine  thousand  tons  of 
hay;  seven  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  fifty-two  thousand  bushels  of 
rice,  were  asked  for  to  supply  the  army.  The  accounts  for  these  supplies  were 
to  be  kept,  and  settled  in  silver  coin ;  and  those  states  ftimishing  more  than  their 
quota  were  to  receive  interest  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  surplus,  while  any  deficiency 
was  to  be  charged  at  the  same  rate.    To  this  caU  no  reply  was  made. 

1780,  March  6.  —  Congress  resolved  upon  a  change  in  the 
character  and  management  of  the  bills  of  credit. 

They  made  a  statement  that  *<  it  is  essential  speedily  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
the  paper  medium  in  circulation,  and  to  establish  and  i4>propriate  ftinds  that  shall 
insure  the  punctual  redemption  of  the  bills."  The  United  States  was  now  com- 
petent to  do  this,  because  '*  their  independence  being  well  assured,  ^eir  civil  gov- 
ernments established  and  vigorous,  and  the  spirit  of  their  citizens  ardent  for 
exertion,'*  therefore  tlie  following  measures  were  adopted.  The  states  should  con- 
tinue to  fiimish  their  quotas  of  the  fifteen  millions  assigned  them  October  6, 1779; 
coin  should  be  received  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  forty  of  the  bills; 
tliat  the  bills  so  received  (except  those  for  January  and  February)  should  be 
destroyed ;  that  as  bills  were  received  others  should  be  issued,  not  to  exceed  a 
twentieth  part  of  those  received ;  that  the  new  bills  should  be  redeemed  in  specie, 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  in  six  years,  or  in  sterling  exchange  at  four  shillings 
and  sixpence ;  the  new  bills  were  issued  on  the  f&ith  of  the  dlfierent  states,  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  the  United  States,  and  six  tenths  of  them  were  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual states  in  proportion  to  their  quotas,  and  four  tenths  reserved  for  the  United 
States,  and  credited  to  the  states,  in  accordance  with  their  quotas  of  October  6, 
1779 ;  the  interest  paid  upon  the  sterling  exchange  by  the  United  States  to  be 
charged  to  the  states ;  and  the  states  to  provide  ftmds  to  redeem  one  sixth  of  their 
quotas  yearly  from  the  1st  of  January,  1781. 

1780,  March  18.  —  Congress  fixed  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency at  forty  for  one  as  the  scale  at  which  all  loan  certificatea 
and  those  from  commissaries  were  to  be  paid. 

The  scale  had  been  begun  in  March,  1778,  at  one  and  three  quarters  for  one. 
In  September  5  k  was  ordered  that  only  coin,  or  the  new  issue,  should  be  received. 

1780,  March  20.  —  Congress  advised  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
making  the  old  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender,  and  desired  the 
assemblies  of  the  states  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  for  the 
new  issue. 

1780,  March  20.  —  Congress  recommended  the  states  to  modify 
their  tender  laws  so  as  to  conform  to  the  change  in  the  bills  of 
credit. 

The  states  did  so ;  but,  as  they  did  not  respond  to  the  change  of  the  6th  of 
March  i^  promptly  as  necessary  to  raise  money,  Congress  was  forced  to  draw  biUs 
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upon  their  ministers  in  Europe,  and  did  so  for  about  seren  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

1780,  March.  —  Pennsylvania  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

They  bore  fire  per  cent,  interest;  and,  besides  the  security  of  the  pubUc  credit, 
the  assembly  set  aside  city  lots  in  Philadelphia  and  on  Province  Island  for  their 
redemption.  In  December,  the  assembly  made  them  a  legal  tender,  and  fixed 
their  value  in  relation  to  the  Continental  bills  at  one  to  seventy-five,  to  last  until 
the  first  of  the  next  February,  when  the  state  executive  council  was  the  first  week 
in  each  month  to  publish  the  rate. 

1780,  April  10.  —  Congress  resolved,  that  as  soon  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances  would  allow,  the  states  should  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  army's  pay  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
Continental  money. 

Ifassachusetts  had  done  this,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  complained  that  it  was 
not  d(me  for  them. 

1780,  April  24.  —  Congress  appealed  to  the  states  to  be  prompt 
in  collecting  their  quotas. 

1780,  May  2.  —  Two  Connecticut  regiments,  in  Washington's 
army,  threatened  to  march  home,  or  help  themselves  to  supplies* 

1780,  May  10.  —  Congress  called  upon  the  states  to  collect  and 
pay  in,  within  thirty  days,  ten  millions  of  dollars  —  a  part  of  the 
8am  called  for  the  year  before. 

The  states  south  of  Virginia  were  exempted  from  this  caU.  The  amount  was 
to  be  conected  in  bills  of  credit. 

1780,  May  12.  —  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  surrendered  to 
the  British  under  Oeneral  Clinton. 

Clinton  had  left  New  York  the  last  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  January  had 
reached  Savannah.  From  there  the  fleet  entered  Charleston  harbor,  passing  Fort 
Moultrie  with  trifling  loss.  The  city  was  finally  invested.  For  its  defence  Lincoln 
had  nearly  seven  thousand  men.  In  May,  Fort  Moultrie  surrendered,  and,  as  the 
enemy  were  nearly  ready  to  assault  the  city,  and  the  works  for  its  defence  were  AiU 
of  breachesj  Lincoln  off^ered  to  capitulate.  The  soldiers  were  to  march  out  and  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  be  dismissed  on  their  parole  not  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  be 
seeore  as  long  as  the  parole  was  kept.  Governor  Rutledge,  with  three  of  the 
council,  had  left  the  dty  before  the  investment  was  completed.  The  lieutenant- 
govenior,  Gadsden,  and  five  counciUors,  were  included  in  the  ci^itulation. 

1780,  May  19.  —  The  dark  day  occurred  in  New  England. 

The  darkness  extended  from  Connecticut  to  New  Hampshire.  Candles  were 
needed  at  noonday. 

1780,  May.  —  As  the  army  was  in  danger  of  disbanding  from 
want  of  provisions,  a  number. of  persons  subscribed  in  currency, 
and  gave  their  bonds,  payable  in  coin  if  necessary,  to  secure  the 
government  for  the  purchase  of  the  supplies.    The  bonds  were 
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never  collected.  They  ranged  from  ten  thousand  pounds  to  one 
thousand,  and  together  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fUteen 
thousand  pounds. 

A  partial  list  of  their  nanies  can  be  found  in  H.  Niles's  Principles  and  Acts  of 
the  Revoluiionf  p.  486.  They  formed  a  bank  called  the  Bank  of  Pennsrivama. 
The  moTement  was  originated  by  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia.  Congresi 
directed  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  deposit  in  the  bank  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoa- 
sand  pounds  in  sterling  bills  of  exchange  to  secure  them. 

1780,  May  22.  —  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Clinton  from 
Charleston,  threatening  severe  penalties  for  those  appearing  in 
arms  agamst  the  royal  authority. 

June  1,  another  was  issued,  offering  pardon  to  all  those  who  returned  to  their 
aUegiance ;  such  as  "  under  mock  forms  of  justice  had  polluted  themselTes  with 
the  blood  of  their  loyal  feUow-subjects  **  being  excepted. 

1780,  May  26.  —  Congress  resolved  that  commissary  certifi- 
cates would  be  received  at  their  face  for  all  Continental  taxes. 

They  were  thus  made  an  addition  to  the  currency. 

1780,  May  27.  —  Congress  recommended  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  to  empower  the  collectors  to  receive  for  taxes  the  certifi- 
cates of  quartermasters  and  commissaries. 

The  states  made  such  attempts  to  collect  the  taxes  called  for  that  the  seUers  of 
supplies  on  credit  were  afraid  Uiey  would  not  be  paid. 

1780,  May.  —  A  committee,  of  which  Schuyler  was  chairman, 
reported  to  Congress  on  the  condition  of  the  army. 

They  had  been  appointed  to  yisit  the  camp,  and  in  consultation  with  Wash- 
ington, suggest  concerning  its  organization.  They  said,  *'That  the  army  was 
fire  months  unpaid ;  that  it  seldom  had  more  than  six  days*  proTisions  in  advance, 
and  was  on  several  occasions,  for  sundry  consecutiye  days,  without  meat;  that 
the  army  was  destitute  of  forage ;  that  the  medical  department  had  neither  sugar, 
tea,  chocolate,  wine,  nor  spirits ;  and  that  erery  department  was  without  money, 
or  even  the  shadow  of  credit." 

1780,  May  29.  —  Tarleton,  commanding  a  British  force  sent  hy 
Clinton  from  Charleston,  overtook  and  defeated  at  Waxhaws,  near 
the  North  Carolina  line,  a  regiment  from  Virginia  under  Buford. 

The  regiment  had  set  out  to  reinforce  Charleston :  it  was  cut  to  pieces,  no 
quarter  being  given.  Two  other  detachments  sent  from  Charleston  by  Clinton 
(one  towards  Augusta,  and  the  other  towards  Camden)  met  with  no  resistance, 
the  people  submitting  and  giving  their  parole,  or  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

1780,  June  3.  — A  new  proclamation  was  issued  from  Charles- 
ton, discharging  the  paroles  of  those  not  taken  in  arms,  and 
making  an  oath  of  allegiance  necessary  to  escape  being  treated 
as  an  enemy. 

Clinton  now  returned  to  Kew  York,  leaving  Comwallis  in  command.  He  sub- 
sisted his  troops  by  seizure  of  supplies  from  those  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
and  by  paying  those  who  had  with  certificates  upon  the  British  commissaries. 
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1780,  June  12. — The  assembly  of  Bbode  Island  issued  twenty 
thoascmd  pounds  in  bills  of  credit 

They  bore  interest  at  six  per  cent,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  in  specie  on  the 
following  January.    Thej  were  made  a  legal  tender. 

1780,  June  23.  —  The  British,  under  Clinton,  advanced  from 
New  York  to  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  and  di-ove .  Greene  with 
his  detachment  back  over  the  Bahway. 

Clinton  soon  after  withdrew  his  army  to  Staten  Island  to  recuperate. 

1780,  July  10.  —  A  French  fleet  of  forty-four  sail,  under  Ad- 
miral De  Tomey,  with  six  thousand  troops  under  Count  de 
Bochambeau,  arrived  at  Newport,  Bhode  Island. 

In  the  fleet  there  were  twelve  ships-of-war  and  thirty-two  transports.  Bocham- 
beau had  orders  to  place  himself  under  Washington's  command. 

1780.  —  The  crops  this  year  were  a  failure. 

1780y  July  31.  —  News  arrived  that  a  second  French  fleet  was 
blockaded  at  Brest  by  a  British  fleet. 

The  British  fleet,  which  had  reinforced  Clinton  at  New  York,  proceeded  to 
Newport,  and  blockaded  the  French  fleet  there.  The  French  army  was  forced  to 
remain  at  Newport  to  protect  the  fleet;  and,  to  aid  them,  three  thousand  fiye  hun- 
dred militia  were  kept  at  Newport  under  arms. 

1780,  July.  —  The  command  of  the  southern  department  was 
given  to  Gates. 

He  took  command  at  Deep  Riyer,  and  pressed  forward  towards  Camden. 

1780,  August  3. — The  command  in  the  Highlands,  embracing 
the  works  at  West  Point,  was  given  to  Benedict  Arnold. 

He  obtained  the  position  in  order  to  betray  it. 

1780,  August  6.  —  An  eneagement  took  place  between  the 
British  and  Americans  at  Banging  Bock,  South  Carolina,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious. 

The  Americans  were  conmianded  by  Qeneral  Sumter ;  the  British  and  Tories 
hy  Colonel  Tarleton.  The  battle  lasted  about  four  hours,  and  was  one  of  the 
hardest  fought  engagements  of  the  war,  considering  the  numbers  engaged. 

1780,  August  13.  —  Congress  resolved  that  from  and  after  the 
first  of  that  month  the  army  should  receive  their  pay  in  the 
"  new  bills." 

The  lands  grant  was  also  extended  to  the  general  ofiDlcers. 

1780,  August  16.  —  The  battle  at  Sanders'  Creek,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Camden,  South  Carolina,  took  place  between  the  British 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  Americans  imder  General  Gates. 
The  Americans  were  defeated. 

The  two  armies  were  approaching  each  other  without  being  aware  of  it,  and 
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met  suddenly  in  the  dark,  a  little  after  midnight ;  a  skirmish  took  place  between 
the  vangaards,  but  the  battle  did  not  begin  until  morning.  The  British  losi  wm 
three  hundred  and  twenty-fiye ;  the  American,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoner!, 
nearly  two  thousand  men.    Among  the  killed  was  the  Baron  de  Kalb. 

1780,  August  18.  —  Sumter's  force  was  surprised  by  Tarieton, 
and  completely  scattered. 

Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina  had  not  a  single  battalion  in  the  field.  Tbe 
Virginia  line  had  been  chiefly  captured  at  Charleston,  or  scattered  in  other  engage- 
ments. The  Maryland  line  was  reduced  to  a  single  regiment,  and  the  Delavaie 
line  to  a  single  company.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Camden  were  some  vbo 
had  submitted  and  taken  a  British  protection.  Of  these,  scTcral  were  banged  on 
the  spot,  and  the  same  fate  was  threatened  for  aU  who  should  imitate  their  exam- 
ple. Some  forty  of  the  cliief  residents  of  Charleston  were  arrested,  and  sent  to 
St.  Augustine.  Sumter  and  Marion,  who  were  both  officers  in  the  Continental 
service,  were  commissioned  as  generals  by  Ooyemor  Rutledgo  of  South  Carolina, 
and  continued  to  keep  a  resistance  to  the  British,  though  the  means  at  their  com- 
mand were  of  the  slightest  kind. 

1780,  August.  —  Conffress  resolved  that  any  one  who  should 
sell,  embezzle,  or  wilfiuly  misapply  the  supplies  of  the  anny, 
should  suffer  death,  or  any  other  punishment  a  court-martial 
should  decide. 

1780,  August.  —  General  Greene  resigned  the  position  of 
quartermaster,  which  was  accepted  by  Colonel  Pickering. 

1780,  August  24.  —  The  provision  of  half-pay  for  seven  years 
was  extended  to  the  generals,  and  for  such  as  had  died,  or  should 
die,  in  the  service,  to  their  wives  or  childrea 

1780,  August  26.  —  Congress  earnestly  recommended  tbe 
states  to  withdraw  their  quotas  of  the  bills  of  credit,  by  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  new  issue ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  raise  by  taxes,  payable  in  the  new  issue,  their 
respective  quotas  of  three  millions. 

Tills,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  paid  into  the  Continental  treasury  hy  the  last  of 
December. 

1780,  September  6.  —  Congress  resolved  that  the  lands  which 
should  be  ceded  by  the  states,  claiming  them  under  their  charters, 
or  by  authority  of  royal  proclamations,  should  be  formed  into  re- 
publican states,  and  become  members  of  the  Union  with  the  same 
rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence  that  the  origi* 
nd  members  of  the  Union  had. 

1780.  —  During  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  cold  was  so 
intense  that  the  Hudson  froze. 

There  was  great  scarcity  of  tael  aad  fresh  provisions  in  New  York  city,  and 
Kniphaosen  feared  an  attack  upon  the  city,  as  the  ice  in  the  riyer  ofibred  an 
opportunity  for  the  Americans  to  cross  it.  AU  the  inhabitants  were  put  under 
arms ;  a  **  Board  of  Associated  Loyalists  "  was  formed,  and  William  Franklin,  the 
late  goremor  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  exchanged,  was  made  its  president. 
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1780,  September  6.  —  Congress  advised  the  states  whose  boun- 
daries were  under  dispute  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  terri- 
tory in  order  to  maintain  the  confederacy,  since  the  Union  was 
necessanr  '*to  their,  very  existence  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  people." 

The  ignorance  of  tlie  geography  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  the  charters 
were  granted  had  caused  these  conflicting  claims.  There  was  no  controversy 
about  their  boundaries  between  Pennsylyania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island ;  but  the  charters  of  some  of  the  others  were 
of  impossible  dimensions,  extending  a  claim  to  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi 
Bircr,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  dominion  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  was,  by 
its  charter,  extended  to  the  Pacific. 

1780,  September  15.  —  Congress  made  a  call  upon  Massachn* 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  for  supplies  for  the  army. 

A  thousand  head  of  cattle  a  week  were  wanted  for  *'  the  immediate  supply  of 
tiiearmy.** 

1780.  — At  the  same  time,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Del- 
aware were  asked  to  furnish,  "  with  all  possible  dispatch,"  two 
thousand  head  of  cattle. 

Warrants  were  drawn  on  the  loan-ofilces  for  ^^^f^OO  for  the  expense  of  for- 
warding cattle  to  the  army. 

1780,  Septembeb  19. — Washington  went  to  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut,  to  consult  with  Boohambeau  concerning  some  definite  plan 
of  action. 

1780,  Septehbeb  23.  -^*  Major  Andr^  was  arrested,  and  Arnold's 
treachery  discovered. 

Andr6  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  of  which  General  Greene  was  president, 
tnd  Steuben  and  La&yette  members.  He  was  condenmed  as  a  spy,  and  hanged 
October  2.  Arnold  was  paid  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  tlie  English  goTemment  for 
his  treachery,  together  with  a  brigadier*s  commission  in  the  British  army.  Ho 
issued  an  *'  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  America,"  and  also  a  <*  Proclamation  to 
the  Officers  *and  Soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army,"  inviting  them  to  desert,  con- 
trasting their  wretchedness  with  the  prompt  pay  and  abundance  of  the  English 
scnrice,  and  offering  three  guineas  to  each  private*  and  to  the  officers  commissions 
in  the  British  army  according  to  their  rank,  and  the  number  of  men  they  brought 
witii  them.    This  document  met  with  the  contempt  it  deserred. 

1780,  Septehbeb.  —  Laurens  embarked  for  Holland. 

He  was  captured  on  his  passage  by  an  English  ship,  and  his  papers,  which  he 
tiirew  overboard,  were  saved  by  a  sailor  who  leaped  in  the  sea  after  them.  The 
information  they  contained  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  Americans  by 
the  Dutch  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  England.  December  2,  Laurens  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

1780,  Octobeb  6.  —  A  court  of  inquiry  was  ordered  by  Con- 
gress into  the  defeat  at  Camden. 

Washington  appointed  General  Greene  to  succeed  General  OtAea. 
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1780,  October.  —  Congress  assented  to  a  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  army,  presented  by  the  committee  sent  to  the  camp. 

The  anny  was  to  consist  of  fifty  regiments  of  infantryi  four  regiments  of  trtil- 
lery,  one  of  artificers,  two  partisan  corps,  and  four  legions  —  part  horse  and  part 
foot  All  new  enlistments  were  to  be  for  tlie  war.  Massachusetts  and  Yir^nit 
were  to  furnish,  each,  eleven  regiments;  Pennsylvania,  nine;  Connecticut,  six; 
Maryland,  five;  North  Carolina,  four;  New  York,  three;  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,  each,  two;  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Georgis, 
each,  one.  The  taW  list  would  have  made  the  army  amount  to  tliirty-six  thousand 
men,  but  it  never  had  in  the  field  one  half  this  number.  Half-pay  for  life  wai 
promised  all  officers  who  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

1780,  October  9.  —  A  body  of  loyalists  from  North  CaroUoa, 
commanded  by  General  Ferguson,  were  defeated  at  King^s 
Mountain  by  a  body  of  backwoodsmen  under  Shelby  and  Sevier. 

The  survivors  (eiglit  hundred  in  number)  surrendered,  and  ten  of  ^e  most 
active  in  inducing  them  to  rise  were  tried  and  hanged  on  the  spot. 

1780,  October  10.  —  Connecticut  oflTered  to  cede  her  claim  to 
the  unsettled  territory  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

She  excepted  a  tract  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  and 
known  subsequently  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve. 

1780,  October.  —  The  legislature  of  Virginia  voted  to  raise 
three  thousand  men. 

Recruits  were  given  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  were  to  have  three  hundred  acres  of  land  and  a  **  healthy,  sound  negro,"  or 
two  hundred  dollars  in  coin.  Men  to  serve  eighteen  months  were  drafted  from  the 
militia.  The  seizure  of  provisions  at  certain  fixed  prices  was  authorized,  and  ten 
millions  in  bills  of  credit,  redeemable  at  forty  for  one,  were  issued. 

1780,  October.  —  Port  George  and  Port  Anne  were  captured 
by  an  expedition  of  Indians  and  Tories  under  Sir  John  Johnson. 

Anotiier  expedition  drove  the  Oneidas,  friendly  to  the  Americans,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany. 

1780,  October  19.  —  General  Van  Bensselaer  defeated  a  party 
of  Indians  and  Tories  at  Pox  Mills. 

The  New  York  line  was  stationed  for  the  winter  at  Albany.  Washhugton's 
headquarters  were  at  New  Windsor.  Tlie  New  England  troops  were  quartered  in 
the  Highlands,  those  of  New  Jersey  at  Pompton,  and  Pennsylvania  near  Morris- 
town. 

1780.  —  PoR  this  year  the  expenditure  from  the  treasury  was 
eighty-three  millions,  old  tenor,  and  nine  hundred  thousand  new. 

In  specie  the  payments  were  estimated  at  three  millions.  Jay  succeeded  in 
borrowing  in  Spain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  three  years. 
Pour  million  livres  were  lent  the  commissioners  by  the  Prench  court. 

1780,  November  4.  —  A  call  was  made  upon  the  states  for  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  raised  by  taxes. 
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Tha  qnotu  w«re  to  b«  paSd  in  coin,  or  in  "  monej  of  the  neir  emisiion 
the  temu  were  the  eeiiie  u  thoie  of  Febnuij. 

1780,  NoTEUBEH  16.  —  Aq  advertisemeut  by  Isaiah  Thon 
the  Masaachusetia  Spy,  offers  ten  shiUinga  a  pouod  for  " 
white  raga." 

1780,  NoTEHBER  18.  —  An  engagement  took  place  betwet 
AmericanB  nnder  General  Sumter,  and  a  ^ity  of  mounted 
iah  and  Tories  nnder  Colonel  Wemyss,  at  Fis1i>Dam  Ford,  o 
Broad  Biver,  South  Carolina. 

Tlie  Briti«b  were  driren  back. 

1780,  XoTEUBEB  20.  —  An  engagement  between  the  Ame 
under  General  Sumter,  and  the  British  cavalry  under  C 
TarletoD,  took  place  at  Blackstocka,  a  plantation  on  the 
lUver,  South  Carolina. 

After  a  ahup  coDtett,  Tarleton  wu  driren  back,  leaTiog  about  two  ti 
killed  or  wonoded  on  the  field.  The  Ameiicaiu  lo«t  three  killed  and  flre  «c 
Blunter  was  lererelj  wounded.  Hi«  men  carried  him  to  a  place  of  Mfc 
then  diibanded  and  icattered. 

1780,  Dbcbhbeb  2.  —  Greene  took  command  of  the  sot 
army  at  Charlotte. 

Gates  had  obtained  aome  recniitt.  The  anny  wai  In  tatten,  the  militar 
was  emp^,  and  lupplies  were  obtained  b;  Impreiiment. 

1780,  December  31.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  tendei 
Congress,  for  the  common  benefit,  the  territory  claimed  by 

Thia  wai  the  vaat  domain  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  extending  to  the 
■ippi  and  the  lakes.  The  right  of  Virginia  to  tha  remainiog  terriloi7  eait 
Uiuiuippi,  and  north  of  SG°  SO'  north  latitude,  wai  retained. 

1780.  —  Am  act  for  establishing  the  town  of  JjonisviUe 
tacky,  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  legialature. 

It  wM  named  in  boDoi  of  Loni*  XVI. 

1780.  —  The  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit  this  yea 
in  January,  forty  for  one ;  in  December,  seventy-five  foi 
Virginia  during  this  year  issued  thirty  miUtons  of  doUan 
made  it  a  legal  tender  at  forty  for  one. 

CongresB  thii  year  called  for  an  aggregate  of  taxes  of  one  hundred  and 
■be  tDilliona  of  dollar*. 

1780.  —  David  Brtah,  of  Duchess  County,  New  York, 
the  first  winnowing-machiue  ever  known  to  be  need  i 
United  States. 

The  machine  waa  flnt  brongbt  Into  England  from  Holland  In  the  early 
the  eighteenth  centnr^. 

1780.  —  Ann  Lee  founded  the  sect  of  Shakers  at  Lebanon 
York. 

Ann  Lee  waa  bom  at  Uancheiter,  England,  Febmary  29,  1786,  and  dii 
lember  6,  ITSl,  at  Witerrliet,  New  York.    She  came  to  thii  ooaatrj  In  IT 
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1780.  —  The  first  glass-works  of  which  there  is  any  precise 
account  were  built  at  Temple,  New  Hampshire,  hy  Eobert 
Hewes  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  works  were  erected  there  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  ftiel.  The  work- 
men, thirty-two  in  number,  were  Hessians,  deserters  f^om  the  British  annj.  They 
were  a  drunken  set;  and  in  the  winter,  in  consequence  of  carelessness,  the  works 
took  fire,  and  were  destroyed.  An  unsuccessM  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild 
them,  but  enough  capital  could  not  be  raised. 

1781,  January  1.  —  A  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Pennsylvania 
troops. 

The  whole  line,  with  the  exception  of  three  regiments,  mustered  under  arms 
and  demanded  redress  for  their  grieyances.  They  arrested  the  British  spies  who 
came  among  them  to  excite  them  to  violence,  and  delivered  them  to  General 
Wayne.  The  men  were  in  arrears  of  pay.  They  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  dis- 
charge, since  they  had  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  war.  The  officers  claimed 
tliey  had  enlisted  for  three  years  and  the  war.  The  new  recruits  had  received 
large  bounties,  which  was  a  Airther  cause  of  discontent  to  those  who  were  not 
paid.  A  Congressional  committee  offered  an  immediate  supply  of  clothing,  cer- 
tificates for  pay  due,  and  the  discharge  of  those  who  had  enlisted  for  three  yean 
or  the  war,  their  oaths  to  be  taken  as  to  the  fact.  Most  of  the  line  was  dis- 
charged.   The  British  spies  they  had  arrested  were  hanged. 

1781,  January.  —  Some  of  the  New  Jersey  line  mutinied. 

They  refused  to  obey  certain  officers,  and  claimed  to  be  discharged  on  their 
oaths.  A  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  to  inquire  into  the  grievances 
of  the  soldiers,  refused  to  proceed  until  they  returned  to  their  duty.  Some  of 
them  did  so,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  submit  by  a  detachment  of  eastern 
troops  under  Howe,  who  surrounded  their  camp.  Three  of  the  ringleaders  were 
condemned  by  a  court-martial  to  death,  and  two  of  them  were  shot,  and  the  rest 
forced  to  apologize  to  their  officers  and  promise  for  the  Aiture  to  obey. 

1781,  January.  —  Holland  declared  war  against  England. 

Paul  Jones  had  carried  some  of  his  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Holland,  and  she 
refused,  on  the  demand  of  England,  to  deliver  them  up. 

1781,  January  11.— The  Scilem  Ocusette  and  Oenerd  Adver- 
User  appeared  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Mary  Crouch,  who  removed  the  plant  firom  Charleston« 
South  Carolina,  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  After  she  had  issued  thirty-five 
numbers  of  the  QazeUe^  it  was  united  with  the  E$»ex  Gazette,  published  by 
Samuel  Hall. 

1781,  January.  —  Arnold,  who  had  been  sent  from  New  York 
to  Portsmouth  with  a  command  composed  chiefly  of  loyalists,  as- 
cended the  James  River,  and  burned  Richmond. 

He  proposed  to  spare  the  city  if  ships  should  be  allowed  to  come  and  cany 
away  the  tobacco  and  other  stores  in  it.  Qovemor  Jefferson  refused  thia  prop- 
osition. 

1781,  January  15.  —  Congress  made  a  requisition  on  the 
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states  for  ei^ht  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  dollarSi  to 
be  paid  in  com. 

It  was  needed  for  the  arrears  of  pay  dae  the  army.  On  the  18th  of  April, 
Congress  reported  that  it  had  not  been  all  paid.  One  half  of  it  liad  been.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  sent  to  each  of  their  soldiers  twenty-four  specie 
dollars. 

1781,  Januaby  17.  —  The  Americans  nnder  General  Morgan 
defeated  the  British  at  Cowpens,  South  Carolina,  under  Tarleton. 

The  British  lost  more  than  six  hundred  men,  and  all  their  baggage  and  artil- 
lery; the  Americans,  less  than  eighty. 

1781,  January.  —  The  empress  of  Bussia  offered  her  media- 
tion towards  making  peace  between  England  and  America. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  at  the  request  of  Qreat  Britain,  joined  in  the  medi- 
ation. Kothing  resulted  fh>m  it.  England  refused  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  or  to  admit  them  to  the  negotiation ;  and  France, 

through  whose  agency  it  was  carried  on,  broke  it  off. 

» 

1781,  February  2.  —  The  legislature  of  Maryland  united  in 
iustructing  their  delegates  to  Congress  to  agree  to  the  articles 
of  confederation. 

Maryland  had  refrained  from  accepting  the  articles  of  confederation  from  a 
conyiction  that  the  public  lands  should  be  the  common  territory  of  the  various 
states,  and  had  expressed  an  official  opinion  to  this  effect,  which  had  excited  a 
strong  remonstrance  from  Virginia.  Now  being  convinced  that  agreeing  to  the 
articles  of  confederation  would  aid  the  common  cause  of  the  states,  she  did  so. 

1781,  February  3.  —  Congress  recommended  the  states  to 
give  the  Congress  "  power  to  levy  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  the  time  and  place 
of  importation/'  upon  all  goods,  with  some  exceptions,  arriving 
after  May  1 ;  the  duties  to  be  used  in  paying  the  principal  and 
interest  of  Uie  debt,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Rhode  Island  reftised ;  Virginia  consented,  and  then  retracted ;  Georgia  said 
nothing.  In  April,  Ck>ngress  made  another  appeal  of  a  similar  nature,  with  a  like 
leiult.  This  course  had  been  recommended  by  a  conrention  of  the  New  England 
states,  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  autumn  before. 

1781,  Pbbbuabt.  —  Judah  Paddock  Spooner  and  Timothy 
Green  published  the  first  newspaper  in  Vermont,  the  Vermont 
Oazette^  or  Oreen  Mourdain  Pomoy,  at  Westminster. 

In  1788,  the  press,  under  new  proprietors,  was  removed  to  Windsor.  The 
price  of  the  Oazette  in  1788,  <<as  far  north  as  Brandon,"  was  ''four  bushels  of 
whest  per  year ;  one  bushel  of  which  to  be  lodged  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  or 
S8  soon  after  as  possible." 

1781,  Febbuabt  21.  —  Congress  created  a  superintendent  of 
•finance. 

The  Board  was  found  cumbersome  and  inefficient.    Bobert  Morris  was  made 
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superintendent,  with  an  extension  of  the  dnties  and  powers  of  the  Board.  He 
took  Gouyemcnr  Morris  as  his  assistant.  Robert  Morris  was  also  the  fisctl 
agent  of  Pennsjlyania.  On  September  20  he  wrote :  '*  The  late  moyements  of 
the  army  hare  so  entirely  drained  me  of  money  that  I  have  been  obliged  to 
pledge  my  personal  credit  rery  deeply,  besides  borrowing  from  my  friends,  and 
advancing,  to  promote  the  public  serrice,  ereiy  shilling  of  my  own."  All  the 
money  Morris  advanced  was  finally  repaid  to  him.  Morris  accepted  the  position 
with  tlie  express  stipulation  (hat  all  the  transactions  should  be  in  specie  values. 

1781,  February  28.  —  Qalvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louis* 
iana,  Bailed  from  New  Orle.ans  to  attack  Pensacola. 

Galvez  was  reinforced  from  Havana  and  Mobile,  and  Colonel  Campbell  in 
command  surrendered  the  post. 

1781.  —  During  the  snmmer  the  Spanish  post  at  St.  Lonis  was 
attacked  by  the  British  from  Mackinaw. 

They  descended  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois,  but  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  by  Qeneral  Clark. 

1781.  —  Fort  Jefferson  was  attacked  by  the  Choctaws. 

General  Clark  drove  them  away.  The  fort  was  soon  after  abandoned,  as  too 
expensive  to  retain.  Qeneral  Clark  was  commissioned  as  brigadier-general,  and 
had  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Nelson,  now  Louisville.  The  region  was  being  £ut 
settled.  The  Virginia  paper  money  was  so  depreciated  that  warrants  fur  a  thou- 
sand acres  could  be  bought  for  five  dollars  in  specie,  and  so  many  warrants  were 
Issued  that  the  lands  were  covered  with  conflicting  titles,  caused  by  the  careless 
surveys.  Tliree  counties  were  laid  out :  the  region  about  Louisville,  called  Jef- 
ferson; that  about  Lexington,  called  Fayette;  and  that  between  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Cumberland,  called  Lincoln. 

1781,  March  1.  —  The  articles  of  confederation^  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  delegates  from  Maryland,  became  the  settled  law 
of  the  Union. 

These  *<  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  of  the  United  States 
of  America  **  provided  for  a  firm  league  for  the  common  defence,  whether  the 
attack  was  made  upon  grounds  of  religion  or  of  sovereignty.  The  free  inhabi- 
tants of  each  state  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  the  other  states.  The  Union  was  represented  in  a  Congress,  in  which  each 
state  had  one  vote.  Congress  had  the  sole  right  to  decide  on  war  and  peace,  and 
arrange  the  quotas  for  each  state  of  men  and  money  for  the  common  defence* 
Congress  also  could  form  treaties  and  alliances,  establish  prize  courts,  and  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisaL  Disputes  between  the  states  were  to  be  settled 
by  Congress.  No  state  was  to  be  deprived  of  territoiy  for  the  United  States. 
Congress  had  the  power  to  borrow  money,  to  regulate  the  coinage,  fix  weights 
and  measures,  establish  post-oflices,  and  make  rules  for  the  army  and  navy.  The 
assent  of  nine  states  was  necessary  for  important  decisions.-  "  Each  state  retains 
its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled."  The  regulation  of  commerce  and  taxation  was  re- 
served to  the  states.  No  state  could  receive  or  send  foreign  embassies,  or  enter 
into  alliances  with  another  state,  and  all  were  bound  to  sabmU  to  the  dedsions  of 
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Congress  on  questions  snbmitted  to  it.  Congress  had  power  to  appoint  one  per- 
son from  each  state,  to  serve  together  as  a  committee,  with  authority  in  the 
recess  of  Congress.  Amendments  were  to  be  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  legislatures  of  the  states.  The  articles,  attested,  were  ordered 
sent  to  the  executive  of  each  state,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the 
ministers  abroad,  and  also,  translated  into  French,  to  Canada. 

1781,  March  1.  —  The  New  York  delegates  to  Congress 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn 
through  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario. 

They  reserved  the  right  of  retracting  if  the  same  guaranties  were  not  given 
to  New  York  as  were  given  to  the  other  states  making  similar  cessions.  The 
liarylaod  delegates  then  signed  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  thus  became 
the  law. 

1781,  March  15.  —  The  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  took 
place,  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Americans  nnder  Greene  lost  their  artillery,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
The  British  nndcr  Comwallis  feU  back. 

1781,  March  16.  —  The  French  fleet  from  Newport  engaged 
with  the  English  fleet  off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
being  worsted  in  the  engagement,  returned  to  Newport  to  refit. 

They  had  sailed  to  co-operate  with  an  expedition  sent  by  Washington  under 
La  Fayette  to  capture  Portsmonth,  Virginia,  and  Arnold  with  his  force.  After 
the  engagement,  the  British  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  reinforced  the 
troops  at  Portsmoatli,  while  La  Fayette  with  his  forc6  halted  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, his  men  being  almost  wholly  without  shoes,  hats,  and  tents. 

1781,  April  18.  —  Congress  made  a  statement  of  the  financial 
condition,  on  a  specie  valuation. 

The  foreign  debt  was  computed  at  six  millions,  bearing  an  interest  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  domestic  debt  was  stated  to  be  eighteen 
million,  fifty-seren  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifky-seven  dollars.  Of  this,  scren 
million,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand,  three  hundred  and  six  drew  inter- 
est, payable  in  France,  of  fbur  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  scren  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  dollars.  The  bills  of  credit  were  computed  in  this  estimate  at 
serenty-five  for  one. 

1781,  April  25.  —  A  second  battle  was  fought  at  Camden,  in 
which  the  Americans  under  General  Greene  were  forced  to 
retreat     The  British  under  Lord  Rawdon  evacuated  Camden. 

1781,  May  2.  —  The  bills  of  credit  of  Pennsylvania  stood  at 
the  rate  of  three  to  one  silver  dollar,  and  one  to  seventy-five 
Continental  bills  of  credit. 

Continental  bills  of  credit  stood  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  for  one  silrer 
dollar.  The  council  at  this  date  fixed  the  value  of  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  state 
at  one  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  the  Continental  bills.  As  the  popular 
mle  was  to  multiply  this  rate  by  three,  to  get  the  value  of  Continental  money  in 
relatioii  to  tilver,  the  rate  of  Continental  bills  became,  in  reference  to  silver,  five 
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handred  and  twenty-five  for  one;  that  is,  they  practically  ceased  to  circulate. 
Though  it  had  been  anticipated  that  this  event  would  be  most  disastrous,  jet 
there  was  no  disturbance  caused  by  it,  but  on  the  contrary  a  universal  sense  of 
rejoicing.  The  people  were  aware  that  the  Continental  money  had  supported  tlie 
cost  of  the  war,  and  that  its  depreciation  in  their  hands  was  the  payment  of  the 
cost.  At  the  same  time,  they  felt  that  such  a  method  of  payment  was  not  the 
most  economical,  and  yet  perhaps  more  so  than  the  regular  ftinding  of  the  debt, 
with  a  long  arrear  of  interest,  would  have  been.  In  April,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, speaking  of  the  depreciation  of  the  issues  in  1779  of  IhIIs  of  credit,  faid: 
"  A  compliance  with  these  requisitions  would  not  only  have  answered  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  year,  but  would  have  arrested  depreciation  in  its  progress.  Bat 
as  they  were  not  complied  with  in  due  time,  and  the  demands  of  the  public  were 
pressing  and  constant,  the  prospect  of  future  taxes  served  only  to  urge  those  who 
had  in  their  possession  the  supplies  and  accessories  wanted  to  enhance  the  price 
in  order  to  pay  their  taxes  with  greater  ease,  while  the  treasury,  receiving  no 
recruit  from  taxes,  was  from  time  to  time  replenished  with  new  emissions;  and 
f^om  these  causes  combined,  the  depreciation,  instead  of  receiving  a  check,  pro- 
ceeded with  redoubled  vigour.** 

1781.  —  The  American  Herald  appeared  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Edward  E.  Powers.  In  1788  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
and  continued  its  publication  tliere,  adding  to  its  title,  Worcester  Recorder. 

1781.  —  The  journal  of  the  second  session  of  the  assembly  of 
New  York  was  not  printed  this  year  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  paper. 

1781.  —  By  order  of  Congress,  Robert  Aiken  printed  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  in  small  12mo,  in  Philadelphia. 

This  has  generally  been  called  the  first  Bible  in  English  printed  in  America. 
The  paper  upon  which  it  was  printed  was  made  in  Pennsylvania.  With  the  con* 
elusion  of  peace,  English  printed  Bibles  were  imported  and  sold  so  cheap,  that 
Aiken  in  1789  memorialized  Congress  asking  for  a  patent  giving  him  the  exclu- 
sive right  for  fourteen  years  to  print  the  Bible  in  the  United  States.  His  appli- 
cation was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  in  consequence  he  stated  that  he  lost  by  this 
publication  **  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  in  specie." 

1781,  Mat  25.  —  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  abandoned  by  La 
Payette  with  his  force  at  the  approach  of  Comwallis. 

The  Virginia  legislature  moved  to  Charlottesville,  and  tlie  prisoners  of  Bur- 
goyne*s  army  were  marched  to  Winchester.  The  assembly  had  proclaimed 
martial  law  within  twenty  miles  of  either  army,  given  extraordinary  powers  to 
Governor  Jefferson,  and  issued  fifteen  millions  of  pounds  in  bills  of  credit. 

1781,  June  4.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  adjourned  from 
Charlottesville  to  Staunton. 

An  expedition  under  Tarleton  was  approaching.  It  captured  seren  memberi 
of  the  assembly.    Jefferson  narrowly  escaped. 

1781,  June  5.  —  Augusta,  Georgia,  was  captured  by  the 
Americans  under  Oenem  Lee. 
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1781,  June  7.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  elected  Thomas 
Nelson  governor. 

Jefferson's  tenn  had  expired,  and  he  reftised  a  re-election.  Nelson  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  cause,  and  devoted  his  great  wealth  so  freelj  to  maintain  it,  that  when  he 
died,  on  January  4, 1789,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  his  effecte  were  sold  at  auction 
to.  pay  his  debts. 

1781,  June  18.  —  The  siege  of  Ninety-Six  was  abandoned  by 
General  Greene  after  an  nnsuccessfdl  assault. 

It  was  soon  after  abandoned  by  the  garrison  of  Tories  defending  it. 

1781,  July  16.  —  Thomas  McKean,  a  delegate  from  Delaware, 
was  elected  president  of  Congress. 

At  the  reorganization  of  Congress,  November  6,  under  the  new  articles  of 
confederation,  McKean  resigned,  and  John  Hanson  of  Maryland  was  elected  to 
the  position. 

1781,  August  1.  —  Comwallis  retired  with  his  whole  army  to 
Torktown,  Virginia. 

It  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men.  He  had  also  several  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  which  had  aided  in  the  raids  upon  Virginia.  The  amount  of  damage 
done  during  this  summer's  campaign  by  the  various  expeditions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Comwallis,  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

1781,  August  2.  —  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  hanged  by  the  British  as  a  deserter. 

He  had  been  captured  at  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  given  his  parole,  and 
subsequently,  under  compulsion  as  he  claimed,  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Greene  in  a  proclamation  threatened  to  retaliate,  and  shoot  as  deserters  all 
fbond  in  the  enemy's  ranks  who  had  once  been  in  his  own.  The  war  at  the 
south  was  carried  on  with  great  bitterness.  Both  sides  plundered  and  burned  the 
houses  of  their  opponents.  Capturing  their  slaves,  and  selling  them,  was  conn 
men.  8umpter  is  said  to  have  paid  his  men  by  this  means.  The  advantage  of 
the  campaign  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  the  greater  part  of  South 
Carolina  being  recovered. 

1781,  August  17.  —  Washington  and  Rochambeau,  on  con- 
Bnltation,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  Comwallis,  in  Virginia. 

News  had  been  received  that  De  Grasse  with  a  French  fleet  would  arrive  to 
lend  their  aid.  The  French  army  from  Newport  had  joined  Washington's,  and 
together  they  moved  south  through  New  Jersey. 

1781,  August  20. — Congress  consented  to  a  conference,  of  a 
committee  and  agents  of  Vermont,  authorized  to  show  cause 
why  she  should  be  independent. 

As  a  resoH  of  this  conference,  Congress  resolved  that  if  Vermont  would  relin- 
qnish  her  claim  to  territory  claimed  by  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  she  would 
be  admitted  to  the  Union.  New  York  protested,  and  sent  troops  to  re-establish 
her  authority  over  tlie  towns  east  of  the  Hudson  and  north  of  tiie  Massachusetts 
fine,  which  had  been  received  by  Yermont.    New  Hampshire  threatened  to  do 
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the  Bane  with  the  towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticnt,  which  had,  on  their 
application,  been  received  bj  Vermont.  The  Vermont  legislature  dissolred  the 
connection  with  the  townships  in  dispute,  and  retired  to  the  original  limits  of 
the  state. 

1781,  August  25. —  Laurens  landed  at  Boston  from  his  mission 
to  France,  bringing  with  him  supplies  and  money. 

Before  Laurens  had  arrived  in  Paris,  Franklin  had  obtained  a  loan  of  four 
millions  of  livres,  to  paj  the  bills  drawn  against  him,  and  also  a  subsidy  of  six 
millions  of  livres,  for  supplies,  and  to  pay  outstanding  add  future  bills.  A  for- 
ther  loan  of  ten  millions  the  French  court  agreed  to  guarantee  in  Holland. 

1781,  August.  —  Congress  intrusted  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  the  war  department  to  Gen- 
eral Lincoln. 

The  next  month,  the  management  of  naval  matters  was  intrusted  to  the  super- 
intendent  of  finance. 

1781,  August. — John  Adams  was  commissioned  as  American 
minister  at  the  Hague,  Holland. 

He  was  refused  a  reception  there. 

1781,  August.  —  Dana,  who  had  been  sent  as  minister  to  Rus- 
sia, could  not  obtain  an  audience  there. 

1781,  August  31.  —  The  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse,  from 
the  West  Indies,  arrived  at  the  Chesapeake. 

The  fleet  from  Newport  soon  joined  them.  They  avoided  an  engagement 
with  the  British  fleet  sent  from  New  York,  and  successfuUy  united  with  the  army 
operating  against  Cornwallis. 

1781,  September  6.  —  A  British  force  under  Benedict  Arnold 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 

They  burned  New  London,  captured  Fort  Griswold,  and  slaughtered  the  garri- 
son after  surrender. 

1781,  September  8.  —  An  engagement  took  place  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  South  Carolina,  between  the  Americans  under  General 
Greene  and  the  British  under  Colonel  Stuart. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  advantages  were  with  the  Americans, 
and  both  forces  retired. 

1781,  September  17.  —  Washington,  De  Grasse,  and  Bocham- 
beau  in  an  interview  arranged  a  pl€in  of  operations. 

The  besieging  army  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men. 

1781,  September.  —  The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  de- 
cided slavery  not  to  exist  in  Massachusetts. 

,  The  judges  upon  the  bench  were  N.  P.  Sargent  of  Haverhill,  David  Sewall 
of  York,  and  James  Sullivan.  The  suit  was  brought  for  damages  for  enticing 
away  a  slave.    In  the  court  of  common  pleas  damages  had  been  recovered,  but 
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on  appeal  to  the  rapreme  oonrt,  the  decision  was  that  there  were  none,  since,  hy 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  slaTery  was  not  recognized. 

1781,  October.  —  Thomas  Barclay  was  sent  as  American  con- 
Bvl  to  Paris,  Fi*ance. 

He  was  authorized  to  settle  all  outstanding  accounts,  and  was  sent  to  take  the 
place  which  Palfrey  had  been  sent  to  fill  the  year  before,  but  who  was  probably 
lost  with  the  sliip,  which  was  never  heard  from. 

1781,  October  19.  —  Lord  Comwallis  surrendered  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  to  the  allied  French  and  American  forces  under 
Washington. 

There  were  about  seven  thousand  troops.  The  -ships  and  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred saUors  were  given  up  to  the  French.  Comwallis  was  allowed  to  send  a  ship 
without  examination,  under  cover  of  sending  despatches  to  Clinton  at  New  York, 
and  in  it  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  Tories  escaped.  The  British  were  made 
to  march  out  with  their  colors  cased ;  and  Lincoln,  who  had  surrendered  at 
Charleston,  was  chosen  to  receive  the  capitulation. 

1781,  October  31.  —  Confess  called  upon  the  states  for  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1782. 

1781,  November  5.  —  Congress  reorganized  under  the  articles 
of  confederation. 

The  sessions  were  to  be  jearlj,  commencing  in  November.  The  delegates 
were  elected  for  a  year,  but  were  liable  at  any  time  to  be  recalled.  They  could 
also  aerve  not  more  than  tiiree  years  in  six,  and  could  hold  no  salaried  Federal 
ofilce.  The  assent  of  nine  states  was  required  on  important  points,  and  no  state 
could  be  considered  voting  unless  represented  by  two  delegates.  Upon  matters 
of  foreign  policy  Congress  could  decide,  but  it  had  no  power  to  tax.  It  could 
make  requisitions,  but  could  not  enforce  them.  The  Continental  Congress  had 
resolutely  assumed  powers  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  during  the  time 
that  its  hills  of  credit  passed  current  readily,  had  a  great  power  which  it  used 
wisely.  While  the  articles  of  confederation  were  under  discussion,  though  with- 
out any  express  authority,  it  continued  to  exercise  this  power,  trusting  to  the 
consent  of  the  states.  After  three  or  four  years,  the  Congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion seldom  contained  a  complete  representation  from  all  the  states  at  the  same 
tioie.  The  debates  were  mostly  carried  on  in  a  conversational  manner,  there 
being  no  reporters  or  spectators  present.  The  states  paid  the  expenses  of  their 
representatives.  While  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  Congress  gave  their  delegates  an  allowance  from  the  treasury.  The 
president  was  provided  with  a  house  at  the  public  charge,  and  his  household 
expenses  provided  for  in  the  same  way. 

1781.  —  DuBiNO  this  year  the  total  expenditures  from  the 
treasury  were  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

This  included  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  bills  on  France. 

1781,  NoYEMBEB.  —  Pennsylvania  applied  to  Congress  for  a 
^  federal  court,"  to  settle  the  disputed  jurisdiction  to  Wyoming. 

Connecticnt,  by  her  charter,  claimed  this  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania. 
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1781,  November  27.  —  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  appointed  to 
Bupersede  Clinton  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces. 

1781,  December  31.  —  The  Bank  of  North  America  was  incor- 
porated by  a  resolution  of  Congress. 

The  corporators  were  partly  the  sabscribers  who  had  ^ren  their  personal 
bonds  to  the  goTemraent  in  1780.  The  title  of  the  corporation  was  The  Pres- 
ident, Directors,  and  Companj  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  It  was  '*  fat 
erer."  Its  capital  was  four  hondred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  afterwards 
increased  to  two  millions.  Subscriptions  to  its  stock  were  to  be  paid  in  gold  or 
silver.  Its  notes,  payable  in  cash  on  demand,  were  to  be  received  by  the  United 
States  for  aU  taxes,  duties,  and  debts  due  the  United  States.  It  began  business 
January  7,  1782,  having  received  subscriptions  of  about  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
with  not  over  forty  thousand  paid  in.  Within  six  months  it  had  advanced  the 
government  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  doUars,  chiefly  in  its  own  notes 
and  in  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  states.    The  charter  was  to  continue  ten  years. 

1782,  Februart  22.  —  A  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
an  address  to  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war,  was  lost  by 
one  vote. 

On  the  27th,  a  similar  motion  was  carried. 

1782,  February.  — Vermont  having  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions, claimed  admission  into  the  Union. 

She  passed  also  an  act  of  indenmi^  and  oblivion,  and  another  confirming  sll 
existing  grants  of  land  in  her  territory.  Congress  delayed  acting  on  her  claim, 
and  soon  after  called  upon  her  to  make  restitution  to  the  New  Yorkers  whom  she 
had  sent  away.    New  York  opposed  her  admission. 

1782,  March  28.  —  Lord  North  resigned. 

His  successor»  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  was  in  favor  of  recognlaing  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

1782,  April  12.  —  The  French  fleet  under  Count  De  Grasse, 
and  the  Endish  fleet  under  Admiral  Rodney,  met  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  nad  an  engagement  in  which  the  English  had  the 
advantage. 

The  English  fleet  comprised  thirty-seven  ships  of  the  line  and  ten  fKgates, 
and  the  French  fleet  thirty-three  ships.  One  third  of  the  French  fleet  was 
captured  or  destroyed. 

1782,  ApmL  19.  —  Holland  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  received  John  Adams  as  minister. 

1782,  May  31.  —  Sir  Guy  Carleton  communicated  to  Congress 
his  instructions  to  treat  for  peace. 

He  had  been  authorized,  with  Admiral  Bigby.  Congress  declined  to  negotiate 
except  at  Paris  and  in  connection  with  France. 

1782,  May  22. —  Congress  sent  a  committee  to  the  northern 
states,  and  another  to  l^e  southern,  to  represent  the  alarmingly 
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destitate  condition  of  Washington's  army  encamped  necur  the 
Hudson. 

1782,  Mat  24.  —  General  Wayne  attacked  a  detachment  of  the 
British  army  about  four  miles  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  drove 
them  back  to  the  town. 

1782,  June  6.  —  An  expedition  to  destroy  the  Christian  Indian 
settlements  at  Sandusky  was  itself  attacked  by  the  Indians  aid 
routed. 

The  Chrittian  Indians  had  the  jear  before  been  driven  from  their  homes  on  the 
Muskingum,  and  forced  to  settle  at  Sandusky.  Many  of  the  party  now  attacking 
tiiem  were  captured  and  burned  at  the  stake. 

1782. — The  last  contest  in  Kentucky  with  the  Indians  from 
the  north  of  the  Ohio  took  place  at  Big  Blue  Lick. 

Boone  was  one  of  the  leaden.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  any  of  the  settlers 
escaped. 

1782,  June  20.  —  Congress  adopted  a  design  for  the  great  seal 
of  the  United  States. 

The  design  was  an  American  eagle,  holding  in  his  right  talon  an  olive  branch, 
and  in  his  left  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  in  his  beak  a  scroll  inscribed  E 
Plurihug  l/num,  and  over  his  head,  in  an  azure  field,  thirteen  stars.  On  the 
rerene  an  unfinished  pyramid,  with  an  eye  over  it,  having  above  the  words  Annuit 
toqrtiSf  on  the  base  HDCCLXXYI,  and  underneath  Novus  ordo  Seculorum. 

1782.  —  About  this  ^time  there  was  a  window-glass  factory  at 
Gloucester,  New  Jersey. 

1782.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  erected  the  county  school 
at  Chester,  Kent  County,  into  Washington  College. 

It  was  named  **  in  honorable  and  perpetual  memory  of  his  Excellency,  General 
Wathington.** 

1782.  —  The  Christian  Indians  at  a  Moravian  village,  on  the 
Muskingum,  were  massacred  by  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Pittsburg. 

Some  ninety  of  them  were  kiUed,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  aided  in  some 
mnrders  wluch  bad  recently  been  committed. 

1782,  July.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  bills 
enlarging  the  powers  oi  the  supreme  court,  and  creating  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  and  county  sessions. 

The  judges'  salaries  were  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  in  February  they 
memorialized  the  general  court  for  an  increase. 

1782,  July  4.  —  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  to  consider  "  what  measures  were  to  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  show  the  best  method 
of  supplying  we  public  treasury,  and  reforming  the  state  of  the 
fiuances.'' 

They  reported  in  October,  adTising  the  establishment  of  cvttoms  and  imposts. 
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1782,  July  11.  —  The  British  evacuated  Savannah,  Georgia, 
which  was  immediately  occupied  bj  the  Americans  under 
General  Wayne. 

The  British  carried  away  with  them  about  five  thousand  negroes. 

1782,  July  30.  —  Rhode  Island  refused  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  levy  an  import  duty  of  five  per  cent 

^  The  grounds  for  the  refusal  were,  that  the  articles  of  confederation  guaranteed 
her  the  resources  of  trade;  that  to  surrender  it  would  infringe  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state ;  that  she  needed  it  to  protect  her  from  the  inland  duties 
her  neighbors  might  impose ;  that  Congress  was  not  responsible  for  the  moneys 
thus  placed  in  its  hands ;  that  such  surrender  would  tend  to  create  an  army  of 
office-holders,  and  corrupt  public  morals ;  and,  flnaUy,  that  Congrens  had  not  yet 
come  to  any  decision  concerning  the  public  lands,  which  the  united  effort!  of  the 
colonies  had  conquered  for  the  common  benefit. 

1782,  August. —  Parliament  gave  Richard  Oswald  authority  to 
treat  for  peace. 

He  had  visited  Franklin  in  Paris  semi-offlcially,  and  learned  from  him  that 
independence,  a  satisfactory  boundary,  and  participation  In  the  fisheries  were 
indispensable  to  the  treaty.  Jay  was  with  Franklin  in  Paris.  Oswald's  instruc- 
tions authorized  him  to  treat  with  certain  '*  colonies.*'  Jay  objected  to  this,  and 
Oswald  obtained  new  ones  authoriiing  him  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  of 
*<the  United  States  of  America." 

1782,  August  19.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  having 
voted  to  grant  the  right  to  Congress  to  lay  an  import  duty,  the 
vote  was  negatived  by  Governor  Hancock  as  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

1782,  September  4.  —  Congress  made  a  call  upon  the  states  for 
twelve  hundred  thousand  doUars. 

The  call  said  this  amount  was  immediately  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

1782,  October  16.  —  Congress  called  upon  the  states  for  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the  next  year. 

Up  to  January  80,  1783,  $1,486,511  had  been  paid  by  the  states,  in  answer  to 
the  repeated  calls  by  Congress.  The  estimated  requirements  of  the  next  year 
were  eight  millions,  besides  that  wanted  for  interest 

1782,  October  17.  —  The  Cherokees  made  a  treaty  with  Gen- 
eral Pickens,  who  had  led  an  expedition  against  them. 

By  it  they  gaTe  to  Georgia  aU  their  lands  south  of  the  Savannah  and  east  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  The  treaty  was  confirmed  the  next  year,  and  by  another  shortly 
after,  they  gave  up  aU  claim  to  the  lands  east  of  the  Altamaha  and  Oconee. 

1782,  October  31.  —  Congress  accepted  formally  the  deed  of 
New  York  conveying  her  title  to  the  western  lands. 

A  committee  had  examined  the  claims  of  the  various  states  to  the  western 
lands,  and  reported  to  Congress  that  New  York*s  claim  waa  better  than  that  of  anj 
other  state,  company,  or  individuaL 
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1^82,  November  3.  —  The  new  Congress  met,  and  Elias 
Boudinot  of  New  Jersey  was  made  president. 

1782,  November  27.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  consoli- 
dated the  paper  money  issues  of  the  state. 

The  bills  vere  to  be  redeemed  by  tlie  treasurer,  in  his  notes  bearing  six  per 
cent,  interest,  their  value  being  calculated  upon  the  scale  of  depreciation  pre- 
Tiouslj  adopted. 

1782.  — The  assembly  of  Virginia  repealed  the  colonial  statute 
forbidding  the  emancipation  of  slaves  except  for  meritorious 
conduct,  and  by  the  governor  and  counciL 

Emancipation  remained  unrestricted  for  twenty-three  years. 

1782.  —  New  HAMPsraRE  took  a  census. 

The  actual  population  was  found  to  be  82,000  persons;  the  estimate  in 
apportionment  was  200,000. 

1782,  November.  —  A  court  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  Con- 
^ss,  met  at  Trenton,  and  decided  the  disputed  question  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Wyoming  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  court  sat  six  weeks.  Connecticut  submitted  to  it.  The  people  of  Wyo- 
ming objected  to  the  refusal  on  tlie  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  recognize  the  land  titles 
given  by  Connecticut. 

1782,  November  30.  —  The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Paris. 

With  a  distrust  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  French  court,  which  was 
natural  from  the  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  but  which  was  wholly 
undeserred,  as  is  now  fuUy  known,  the  American  commissioners  had  signed  these 
preliminary  articles  witliout  consulting  Vergennes.  Adams  joined  Franklin  and 
Jay  in  Paris  before  the  signing  of  the  articles.  The  following  provisions  were 
settled  after  much  discussion,  and  not  a  few  compromises.  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain ;  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  the  St.  Croix. 
The  northern  line  of  Florida,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  1763,  was  to  be  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  completed  by  a  line  due  west  from  the  ' 
8t.  Mary's  to  the  Appalaohicola,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  at  the  81^  of  north 
latitude.  The  United  States  had  a  right  to  participate  in  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland. By  a  secret  article,  if  Great  Britain  in  making  peace  with  Spain 
ihonld  retain  West  Florida,  the  northern  boundary  of  that  province  was  to  be  a  line 
due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochee.  The  English  commis- 
sioners sought  to  obtain  some  indemnity  or  restitution  for  the  Tories,  but  this  was 
refused  unless  England  would  make  restitution  for  the  private  property  destroyed 
daring  the  war.  Further  confiscation  was  to  be  stopped,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Congress  should  recommend  the  states  to  restore  all  confiscated  property.  It  was 
also  agreed  by  a  special  article  that  no  impediments  should  be  placed  by  eitlier 
side  to  the  collection  of  debts.  As  soon  as  possible  the  British  armies  and  fleets 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  articles  were  to  take  effect  when  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Just  before  the  signing,  Laurens 
arrived,  and  an  article  was  added  that  '*  no  negroes  or  other  property  "  should  be 
carried  away  by  the  evacuating  armiea. 
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1782,  December. — A  committee  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  presented  a  petition  to  Congress, 
asking  for  a  settlement  of  their  paj. 

They  agreed  to  forego  the  half-pay  for  life,  for  a  •urn  to  be  paid  down,  or 
secured. 

1782,  December.  —  A  new  loan  of  six  millions  of  livres  was 
made  by  the  French  court  to  the  United  States. 

1782,  December  14.  —  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  evacn- 
ated  by  the  British. 

1783,  January  20.  —  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at 
Versailles,  France,  between  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

1783,  January  31,  —  By  an  account  made  np  at -this  time,  it 
appears  that  only  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty- two  dollars  had  been  paid  by  the  states  to- 
wards the  eight  millions  required  for  the  expenses  of  the  past 
year. 

Delaware,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Gkorgia  had  paid  nothing. 

1783,  February  24. —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a 
tariff  act  levying  specific  duties  on  all  imported  articles,  and  pro- 
viding for  bonding  goods  intended  for  exportation. 

Domestic  liquors,  carriages,  dogs,  billiard-tables  were  also  taxed.  The  same 
session  a  law  was  passed  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  the  same  civil  rights  as 
Protestants.  The  term  **  Roman  Catholics  excepted  "  had  slipped  into  the  act  of 
16G8,  declaring  the  rights  of  freemen,  no  one  knows  exactlj  how.  It  was  proba- 
bly interpolated,  while  the  laws  were  kept  in  manuscript,  in  some  copy  that  was 
made  of  them ;  perhaps  through  orders  given  to  Governor  Dudley,  in  1702,  by 
Queen  Anne. 

1783,  March  11.  —  Tn  the  general  orders  for  the  day,  Wash* 
ington  spoke  of  a  call  which  had  been  made  anonymously  for  a 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  consider  the  aspect  of  their 
afiairs,  as  irregular  and  destructive  of  discipline,  and  called  a 
meeting  of  the  officers,  subsequently  to  that  named  in  the  call, 
to  hear  a  report  from  Congress  by  the  committee  they  had  sent 

An  anonymous  address,  written  by  Captain  Armstrong  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  had  been  circulated,  and  another  was  issued  in  reply  to  general  order  of  the 
day.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  concerning  the  action  of  the  officers,  who  were  really 
suffering  for  their  pay.  At  the  meeting  on  the  15th,  Washington  entered,  made  a 
few  remarks,  and  then  retired.  The  meeting  passed  a  resolution  of  "  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress,"  and  adjourned. 

1783,  Mabch  23.  —  Congress  resolved  that  the  half-pay  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  should  be  commuted  to  five  years'  full  pay. 

The  amount  was  paid  in  bonds  of  the  government  drawing  six  per  cent.  The 
commutation  was  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  a  colonel,  and  two 
thousand  four  hundred  to  a  captain.  It  was  at  the  option  of  the  officers  whether 
to  receive  it  or  not.    Many  of  the  states  opposed  this  measure. 
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1783,  March  23.  —  The  news  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
reached  Philadelphia. 

1783,  April  11.  —  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  announcing 
that  provisional  articles  of  peace  had  been  signed  on  the  30th 
of  November,  and  declared  a  cessation  of  arms. 

In  a  general  order,  Washington  appointed  the  19th  as  the  date  for  reading  to 
tlie  army,  at  the  head  of  each  regiment,  this  proclamation,  which,  he  said,  **  like 
another  morning  star,  promised  the  approach  of  a  brighter  day  than  hath  illumed 
the  western  hemisphere.**  It  was  thus  read,  just  eight  years  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  The  proclamation  of  peace  was  celebrated  in  Greene's  army  on  the 
23dof  ApriL 

1783.  —  A  CONVENTION  in  New  Hampshire  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitntion  for  that  state. 

It  recognized  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  president  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
^e,  and  was  president  of  the  council,  and  had  the  power  of  appointing  executive 
or  judicial  officers. 

1783,  April  18.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Bank  of  North  America  for  ten  years. 

As  the  power  of  Congress  to  g^ant  a  charter  to  the  bank  was  questioned,  this 
action  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  security.  The  bank  was  giren  a  monopoly  of 
issue  of  bills. 

1783,  April  18.  —  Congress  prepared  a  new  impost  bill,  in 
which  a  provision  was  inserted  repealing  the  article  of  the  con- 
federation giving  the  states  the  sole  power  of  taxation. 

This  act  was  limited  to  twenty-fiye  years,  and  gave  the  appointment  of  the 
eoUectors  to  the  states.  The  states  were  also  called  upon  to  contribute  revenues 
sufficient  to  raise  their  yearly  quotas  to  a  million  and  a  half,  while  those  which 
had  not  ceded  their  western  lands  were  urged  to  do  so  immediately. 

1783.  —  A  PREMIUM  of  fonr  pounds  was  offered  in  Massachu- 
,8etts  for  every  wolfs  head,  and  a  ponnd  for  every  whelp,  brought 
to  the  selectmen  of  any  town. 

The  system  of  bounties  for  the  killing  6t  wolves  was  used  by  almost  all  of 
the  colonies.  In  1677,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  guilders 
(twelve  hundred  and  fifty  doUars)  were  paid  by  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware for  this  purpose. 

1783.  —  The  assembly  of  Connecticut  granted  a  bounty  of  ten 
shillings  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry -trees  planted  for  ten 
years,  and  three  pence  an  ounce  for  the  raw  silk  produced. 

The  act  was  renewed  the  next  year.  Its  passage  was  chiefly  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Messrs.  Styles  and  AspinwaU,  who  renewed  their  interest  in  the  subject 
of  ailk  culture,  which  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had  interrupted  but  not  de- 
jtn^ed. 

1783.  —  Burlington,  Vermont,  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Yermont,  was  settled. 

In  1787  it  was  organized,  and  in  1789  the  first  store  was  built    During  the  war 
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of  1812,  a  garrison  and  hospital  were  stationed  here  hy  the  goTemment.  It  is  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  a  lake  trade  and  a  large  mercantile 
business,  as  the  steamers  from  Montreal  all  stop  here ;  and  a  steam  ferry  connects 
with  Port  Kent  and  Plattsburg. 

1783,  —  An  application  was  made  to  parliament,  by  the  loyal- 
ists, for  an  indemnity. 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  colony  had  been  selected  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. Parliament  appointed  a  commission,  and  in  1791  three  million,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty-fire  pounds  were  allowed.  The 
whole  amount  claimed  was  eight  million,  twenty-six  thousand,  and  forty-fire 
pounds.  Claims  up  to  ten  thousand  pounds  were  paid  in  full ;  on  those  larger  a 
deduction  was  made.  The  payment  was  in  stock  bearing  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Two  hundred  and  four  claimants,  who  had  lost  offices,  were  prorided  for 
with  pensions  amounting  to  twenty-fire  thousand  seren  hundred  and  eighty-fire 
pounds.    The  Penn  and  Calrert  families  were  among  these  claimants. 

1783,  April.  —  Congress  proposed  to  amend  the  articles  of 
confederation,  in  the  matter  of  apportioning  the  ratios  of  the  states. 

The  appraised  value  of  the  houses  and  Improred  lands  had  been  the  basis,  but 
no  appraisement  had  been  made.  It  was  now  proposed  that  the  basis  should  be 
<*  the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  erery  age, 
sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  serritude  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes ;  "  and  that  by  a 
triennial  census  the  number  should  be  arrired  at. 

1783.  —  Dickenson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was 
incorporated. 

1783.  —  The  Transylvania  Seminary,  in  the  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, v^as  incorporated  by  the  Virginia  assembly. 

It  was  endowed  with  confiscated  lands.  The  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  waa 
chartered  as  a  coUege. 

1783.  —  The  number  of  refugees  who  had  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  from  the  colonies,  was  estimated  this  year  at  eighteen 
thousand. 

1783,  April  26.  —  Congress  issued  an  address  to  the  states,  in 
which  they  said :  "  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political 
society." 

1783,  May.  —  Treasury  notes  were  issued  to  pay  the  three- 
months'  pay  to  the  furloughed  soldiers ;  and  an  earnest  appeal 
was  made  to  the  states  to  contribute  their  quotas. 

The  treasury  notes  were  payable  six  months  from  date,  and  were  receirable  for 
aU  Continental  taxes,  all  Continental  receirers  being  authorized  to  redeem  them 
on  presentation. 

1783,  May  13.  —  The  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  by 
the  officers  of  the  army  encamped  on  the  Hudson* 
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It  was  originally  intended  to  be  hereditary,  admitting  only  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  original  founders.  It  excited  great  opposition,  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  an 
hereditary  aristocracy.  At  the  first  meeting,  in  May,  1784,  Washington  and  others 
were  instrumental  in  having  this  principle  abolished. 

1783,  June  2.  —  Washington,  by  instructions  of  Congress,  in 
general  orders  granted  furloughs  to  most  of  the  soldiers. 

This  action  being  considered  simply  a  way  of  dismissing  them  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  due  them,  caused  great  dissatisfactTon.    The  flirloughed  men 
^were  to  hare  three  months*  pay,  and  keep  thdr  arms  and  accoutrements  as  an 
extra. 

1783,  June  23.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  repealed  the 
tariflF  act,  and  passed  another,  laying  two  per  cent,  duty  ad  vah- 
rem  upon  all  imports. 

1783.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  prohibited  the  importation 
of  slaves,  and  removed  the  restrictions  on  emancipatioa 

1783,  June  26.  —  Congress  adjourned  to  Princeton. 

A  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  marched,  without  their  officers,  from  Lan- 
caster to  Philadelphia,  and  surrounding  the  State  House,  in  which  Congress  was 
sitting,  demanded  the  immediate  payment  of  the  pay  due  them.  Washington 
sent  a  force  to  suppress  violence.  Several  of  tlie  mutineers  were  condemned  to 
death  by  a  court-martial,  but  were  ail  pardoned  before  execution. 

1783,  July.  —  Congress  resolved  that  its  sessions  should  be 
held  alternately  at  Annapolis  and  Trenton,  the  next  session  to  be 
held  at  Annapolis. 

This  arrangement  to  last  untU  two  federal  cities  should  be  built,  one  near  the 
fills  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  other  near  the  falls  of  the  Potomac,  the  sessions  to 
be  held  in  them  alternately. 

1783,  August.  —  A  ship,  loaded  at  Boston,  sailed  for  China. 

Her  cargo  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  trade  of  this  country  with  China. 

1783,  September  3.  —  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris. 

1783,  October  18.  —  Congress  ratified  the  peace,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  to  disband  the  army  on  the  3d  of  November. 

1783,  October  18.  —  Commercial  agents  of  France  were  sta- 
tioned at  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  consul  for  the  New  England  states  was  Philip  Joseph  de  TEtombe.  The 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  27th,  granted  exequaturs  to  him,  and  Joseph 
If.  S.  Toscan,  the  vice-consul.  The  consuls  appointed  consular  agents  in  ya- 
rioos  ports.  Franklin  had  made  a  consular  agreement  with  the  French  gor- 
emment,  which  was  not  ratified  by  Congress  for  some  years  on  account  of  the 
powers  which  it  gave  to  the  consuls. 

1783,  NovfiHBER. — In  consideration  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  provinces,  their  application  to  the  Post  Office,  to 
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have  packets    sail  regularly  from  Falmouth  to  Halifax,   was 
granted. 

1783,  NoYEiCBEB  2.  —  Washington  issued  his  farewell  address 
to  the  army. 

1783,  November  25.  —  The  British  evacuated  New  York  city, 
and  encamped  on  Staten  Island,  awaiting  their  embarkation. 

With  the  evacuatioii  of  New  York,  several  thousand  loyalists  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  conndy.  Those  from  the  north  went  chiefly  to  Canada  o^ 
NoTa  Scotia;  those  from  the  south  to  the  West  India  Islands.  Washington  called 
Carleton's  attention  to  the  article  of  tiie  trea^  prohibiting  the  carrying  away  of 
slaves.  Carleton  refused  to  understand  this  clause  as  referring  to  slares  who 
had  sought  rcfhge  under  the  British  flag,  and  sent  such  negroes  away  in  the 
first  Tesscis,  keeping  an  accurate  list  of  them.  Many  of  them,  under  promise 
of  protection,  had  deserted  in  Virginia  and  the  Carollnaa.  They  were  carried  to 
Nova  Scotia,  whence  many  of  them  emigrated  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  freemen,  where 
their  descendants  to-day  reside. 

1783,  December  2. — The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  re- 
ceived at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  by  a  vessel  from  London. 

1783,  December  4.  —  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  were  va- 
cated by  the  British,  who  embarked. 

The  sea-coast  was  free,  but  British  garrisons  remained  in  the  western  posts  of 
Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdensburg),  Oswego,  Niagara,  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie),  San- 
dusky, Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  a  few  others. 

1783,  December  23.  —  Washington,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in 
the  presence  of  Congress,  returned  his  commission  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  resigned  his  command. 

The  Congress,  it  is  said,  "  were  seated  and  covered  as  reprcsentatires  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Union."    Washing^n  stood  during  the  remarks  he  made. 

On  his  way  tlirough  Philadelphia,  Washington  deposited  at  the  comptroller's 
office  his  account  of  his  expenses.  It  amounted,  including  the  secret-senrice  fhnd, 
to  nineteen  thousand,  three  hundred  and  six  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  nine 
ponce,  in  Virginia  money ;  or  sixty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars. 

This  same  day  Congress  ordered  letters  to  he  addressed  to  the  executive  of 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  informing  them  that  the  honor  of  the  United  States  required  the  attend- 
ance of  their  delegates ;  that  during  the  session  there  had  not  been  more  than 
seven  states  represented,  and  most  of  them  by  only  two  delegates;  and  that 
**  matters  of  great  national  concern"  must  be  immediately  settled,  and  required 
the  assent  of  nine  states. 

1783,  December. — The  assemblj  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a 
copyright  law. 

It  provided  that  natives  of  the  state  —  or  of  other  states  which  should  pass  a 
similar  law — should  e^joy  its  benefits. 

1784,  January  14.  —  Congress  ratified  tbe  definitive  treaty 
of  peace. 
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1784,  January  14.  —  Congress  announced  by  proclamation  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  confirmed. 

1784,  January  22.  —  The  Empress  of  China,  Captain  Green, 
sailed  from  New  York  to  China. 

She  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  ship  to  display  the  American  flag  in  any 
Chinese  port. 

1784.  —  Salt-works  are  said  to  have  been  erected  on  Big 
Beaver  River,  by  an  association  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia 
merchants. 

1784.  —  The  first  lots  on  the  site  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
were  sold  by  the  proprietaries  of  the  manor,  John  Penn,  Jr.,  and 
John  Penn,  to  Isaao  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard. 

1784.  —  The  American  DaUff  Advertiaer  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  published  hy  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache.  It  was  opposed  to  the  Federal 
party.  In  1S02  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Zachariah  Poolson,  and  was  known 
as  PouUoH*s  Advertiser* 

1784,  Mabch.  —  Tfie  Northwest  Territory,. ceded  by  Virginia, 
was  accepted  by  Congress. 

Virginia  in  her  cession  reserved  certain  lands  for  her  revolutionary  soldiers, 
and  stipulated  that  the  expenses  of  the  expeditions  for  the  conquest  of  Easkaskia 
and  Yincennes  should  be  paid,  the  French  inhabitants  being  secured  in  their 
lights.  The  lands  were  tp  be  made  into  republican  states,  with  the  rights  of  the 
original  states,  and  each  of  them  not  less  tlian  ten  thousand,  nor  more  than  twen- 
ty-two thousand  five  hundred  miles  in  extent. 

Congress  appointed  &  committee,  composed  of  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Chase  of 
Maryland,  and  Howell  of  Rhode  Island,  who  reported  a  plan  *'  for  the  temporary 
gOTemment  of  the  western  territory."  By  this  the  territory  was  to  be  divided 
into  ten  states,  in  which  slavery  was  to  be.  abolished  after  1800.  The  report  was 
adopted,  the  anti-slavery  clause  being  stricken  out,  since  it  failed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  vote  of  seven  states.  The  vote  was  taken,  and  the  report  accepted, 
April  23.  North  Carolina  on  the  vote  was  divided ;  Kew  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Georgia  were  unrepresented;  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  voted 
against  it. 

1784,  March  24.  —  The  Masaackuaetts  Centiiid  and  the  Bepub- 
lican  Journal  appeared  as  a  semi-weekly  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Warden  and  Russell,  and  was  managed  by  MigorBei\jamin 
RnsselL  It  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  constitution.  June  16,  1790,  its  name 
waa  changed  to  the  Columbian  CknUnel*  In  November,  1828,  Russell  sold  the 
concern  to  Adams  and  Hudson;  and  in  1840  it  was  merged  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser. 

1784.  —  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  were  set  off  as  dis- 
tinct governments. 
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1784.  —  The  first  English  settlement  in  Sydney  County,  Nova 
Scotia,  was  made  by  officers  of  the  Nova  Scotia  regiment. 

Since  then,  they  hare  had  augmentations  from  Scotland  and  New  England.  The 
principal  towns  are  Milford  Haren,  famous  for  its  coal  and  fisheries ;  Canseaoi 
whose  harbor  is  alwajs  accessible ;  and  St  Mary's,  noted  for  its  salmon  fishery. 

1*784,  April  1. —  Congress  apportioned  the  necessary  quotas  to 
the  states  of  the  amount  required  to  protect  drafts  which  had 
been  drawn  by  Robert  Morris,  as  treasurer,  upon  Holland,  and 
sent  back  protested. 

A  portion  of  the  drafts  so  drawn  had  been  met  by  the  proceeds  of  loans  made 
in  Holland;  the  remainder,  unpaid,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand dollars. 

1784.  —  The  Connecticut  assembly  required  the  judges  to  give 
in  writing  the  reasons  for  their  decisions. 

1784,  April  21.  —  Congress  asked  from  the  states  the  limited 
power,  for  fifteen  years,  to  regulate  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  abroad  to  negotiate  trea- 
ties on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Seven  states  had  given  their  assent  to  the  impost  act,  but  generally  with  quali- 
fications. Jefferson,  who  had  drawn  up  the  plan,  which  Congress  improved,  for 
the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties,  was  sent  to  Europe  to  take  Jay*s  place,  be 
having  given  notice  of  intended  return. 

1784,  April  30.  —  A  treaty  with  Sweden  was  signed  by 
Franklin. 

Special  powers  for  this  purpose  had  been  given  him. 

1784,  May.  —  The  Board  of  Treasury  was  re-established. 

Robert  Morris  had  resigned.  This  board  consisted  of  three  members,  and  their 
duties  were  those  of  the  superintendent. 

1784,  June  1.  —  The  committee  to  regulate  matters  during  the 
absence  of  Congress  dispersed,  leaving  no  one  in  controL 

It  consisted  of  one  delegate  from  each  state,  and  had  been  appointed  according 
to  the  articles  of  confederation,  at  the  at^oumment  of  Congress.  It  divided  into 
two  parties.    The  experiment  was  not  tried  a  second  time. 

1784,  July  1.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  rejected  the 
impost  act  of  Congress  laying  five  per  cent.  duty. 

It  also  raised  the  state  duty  on  imports  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
An  act  was  also  passed  regulating  the  value  of  gold  coin  in  circulation. 

1784,  September.  —  James  Rumsey  exhibited  on  the  Potomac 
River,  in  presence  of  Washington,  who  cave  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  a  boat  which  worked  against  the  stream  by  means  of 
mechanism. 

Rumsey  was  bom  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  about  1748 ;  died  in  England  De- 
cember 23,  1792.    He  subsequently  gave  much  attention  to  steam  as  a  motive 
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power,  held  a  controreny  with  John  Fitch  as  to  who  had  the  prior  right,  went 
OTer  to  England,  and  obtained  patents  for  his  inrentions  in  England,  France,  and 
Holland.  In  December,  1792,  he  made  a  snccessM  trip  with  his  boat  on  the 
Thames,  and  was  preparing  for  another,  when  he  died.  In  1839,  Congress  voted 
to  his  son,  James  Rumsey,  a  gold  medal,  in  commemoration  of  his  father's  ser- 
rices  in  giving  the  benefit  of  steamboats  to  the  world. 

1874,  October  4, — A  treaty  was  made  at  Port  Schuyler  with 
the  Six  Nations. 

They  agreed  to  peace,  and  ceded  their  claim  to  the  territory  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1784.  —  North  Carolina  ceded  her  western  territory,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  the  United  States. 

A  snbseqiient  session  repealed  it  before  the  United  States  had  a  chance  to  ac- 
cept it. 

1784,  November  1.  —  The  annual  session  of  Congress  began  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  chosen  president.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  to  lay  out  a  federal  city  and  erect  public  buildings  near  the  falls  of 
the  Delaware.  It  was  voted  inexpedient  to  build  more  than  one  federal  city  at 
this  time.    Congress  at  its  adjournment  voted  to  meet  in  New  York. 

1784.  —  The  assembly  of  Maryland  established  for  the  western 
shore,  at  Annapolis,  a  college,  to  be  called  St.  John's. 

This  with  Washington  College  were  to  constitute  the  University  of  Maryland; 
and  a  perpetual  grant  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  Washington  College, 
and  seventeen  hundred  and  Hfty  pounds  to  St.  John's,  to  be  taken  from  the  mar- 
riage, tavern,  and  peddler's  licenses,  and  fines,  was  voted  them. 

1784.  —  North  Carolina  adopted  the  rule  of  the  equal  divis- 
ion of  intestate  estates  among  all  the  heirs. 

1784.  —  The  Connecticut  assembly  forbade  the  further  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  that  state,  and  declared  those  bom  subse- 
quently to  the  act  free. 

Bhode  Island  passed  a  similar  law. 

1784.  —  Eight  bags  of  cotton,  shipped  in  an  American  ship  to 
Liverpool,  England,  were  seized  on  their  arrival,  on  the  ground 
that  80  much  cotton  could  not  be  raised  in  the  United  States. 

1784.  —  About  this  time  Mr.  Chittenden  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, invented  a  machine  for  making  teeth  for  cards,  capable 
of  producing  eighty-six  thousand  in  an  hour. 

1784.  —  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences. 

It  secured  to  aathors  their  copyrights,  and  patents  to  inrentors. 

1784.  —  New  Jersey  was  reported  as  having  eight  fiimaoes 
and  seventy-nine  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
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1784.  —  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie 
is  said  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  a  ton. 

The  transportatioii  was  by  pack-hones  and  wagons. 

1784.  —  The  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachn- 
setts,  in  Boston,  were  organized. 

1784,  November.  —  Samuel  Seabury  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Connecticut 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

1784.  — 

Of  the  two  hundred  millions  of  Continental  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress, 
eighty-eight  had  been  paid  for  taxes  into  the  state  treasuries,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
for  one,  and  replaced  by  four  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  "  new 
tenor,**  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island  had  thus  provided  for  their  entire  quota  of  the  issue.  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  both  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  had  taken  up  none.  The  other  states 
had  taken  up  a  part.  About  forty  millions  were  in  the  federal  treasury,  and  a  part 
of  the  balance  waa  in  the  state  treasuries,  the  remainder  being  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  Besides  these  Continental  issues,  all  of  tiie  states  had  made  issues 
of  their  own.  In  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylyania,  these  had  been  called  in,  and 
bonds  issued  for  them.  In  others  of  the  states*  land  warrants  had  been  issued 
for  a  part  of  tiiem,  the  rest  remaining  in  the  holders*  hands.  In  Virginia  erentu- 
ally  this  portion  was  received  for  bonds  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  for  one.  The 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  also,  levied  by  the  states,  are  estimated  at  about  thirty 
miUions.  Congress  had  also  borrowed  about  ^forty-four  millions,  ten  of  whidi 
were  due  in  France.  Franklin  had  signed  contracts  for  about  seven  millions. 
The  French  king  remitted  the  interest  until  peace  was  declared,  and  the  payment 
was  to  be  made  in  instalments,  beginning  the  next  year.  There  was  a  loan  from 
Spain,  another  from  the  Farmers  Oeneral  of  France,  and  the  loan  from  Holland. 
Besides  these,  the  United  States  owed  at  home  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  specie 
value,  borrowed  on  loan-office  certificates ;  six  millions  to  the  army ;  five  millions 
to  the  officers  for  commutation  of  pay ;  and  twelve  milliona  on  other  aocounts. 
The  states  also  owed  their  own  debts  of  this  kind. 

1784,  November  IS.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  authorizing  their  delegates  in  Congress,  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  cede,  for  the  common  benefit,  to  the  United 
States  such  of  the  disputed  lands  claimed  by  her  as  they  should 
think  proper. 

The  lands  were  specified  as  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  MississippL 

1784,  December  14.  —  A  convention  met  at  Jonesborough, 
Tennessee,  and  resolved  to  organize  an  independent  government, 
under  the  name  of  Franklin,  or  Frankland. 

Both  names  appear  to  have  been  used.  The  convention  made  a  provisional 
organization,  taking  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  as  a  basis,  and  referring  to 
a  convention,  to  meet  the  next  year,  the  subject  of  a  permanent  constitution.  The 
people  had  objected  to  the  cession  of  their  territory  by  North  Carolina,  and  were 
not  appeased  by  its  prompt  repeaL 
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1784.  —  Matsvtlle,  Kentackj,  on  the  Ohio  Biver,  was  settled, 
under  the  name  of  Limestone. 

In  17SS,  the  nnmc  iras  changed  to  the  present  one,  in  honor  of  John 
of  the  ori(riniil  Ecttlera.  It  has  been  for  many  feori  the  largeet  hemp  i 
the  United  States. 

1784.  — The  Litchfield  Law  School  was  opened  hy  1 
Reeve. 

Until  1T08  he  wai  the  sole  inatmctOT.  RceTe  wm  bom  in  BtooUiet 
Iiland,  in  October,  1TT4 ;  died  at  Litchfield,  Connecticiit,  December  13,  1 
ITT!,  he  icttled  in  Litcbfleld,  and  began  to  practjie  lav.  Hii  ichool  loo 
bmotiB,  and  in  1798  be  took  aa  an  awociftte  Jame*  Gould.  Hi.  Reere  < 
to  Icctnrc  until  1830.  Ho  irss  the  ftrat  lawyer  who  labored  to  effect  a  c 
the  lain  regarding  tbo  property  of  married  women.  The  buildiog  In 
began  tlie  law  school  is  itill  standing  In  Idtchfleld. 

1784,  Decehbeb  25.  —  A  conference  was  held  at  Baltin 
Methodist  preachers,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghi 
America  was  organized. 

1784, — The  legislature  of  Geor^a  granted  a  tract 
lands  for  a  college. 

A  charter  for  it  was  granted  the  next  year.  The  Unlrersigr  of  Gci 
nbaequently  organized  at  Athena  upon  this  grant. 

1785,  January  1.  —  The  FcUmotUh  Oazetfe  and  WeeUy 
titer  appeared  at  Falmouth,  Maine. 

This  first  newspaper  in  Maine  was  published  hy  Thomas  B.  Wait  an 
ndn  Titcomh.  In  17S6,  when  Falmouth  was  incorporated  and  called  Pc 
was  published  by  Wait,  and  Its  name  changed  to  the  Cumberland  Qaat 
comb  also  commenced  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Qaxttti  of  Mail 
wa*  discontinued  in  1T96. 

1785,  Jakdakt  21.  —  A  treaty  was  made  with  Uie  ^ 
Indians. 

1785,  Pebruart  24.  —  John  Adams  was  appointed  min 
Great  Britain. 

The  younger  Pitt  declined  to  enter  Into  any  treaty  on  the  subject 

1785,  March.  —  The  Philadelphia  society  for  promotin 
cnltnre  was  formed. 

1785.  —  The  Soath  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  was 
in  South  Carolina, 

This  society  offered  preminms  for  the  introduction  of  Tarioas  article 
other*  a  medal  for  the  first  flock  of  sheep  of  the  true  merino  breed,  a; 
made  from  cotton  or  other  seeds. 

1785.  —  John  Baike,  a  type  founder  of  Edinburgh,  abo 
time  established  a  type  foundery  in  PhiUdelphia, 
Baine  died  in  1790. 
27 
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1785.  —  An  iron  mine  was  opened  in  Tinmonth,  Rutland 
County,  Vermont. 

1785.  —  James  Juliann,  of  Philadelphia,  advertised  "the  great 
American  Piano-forte  of  Tiis  own  invention." 

1785.  —  The  Philadelphia  dispensary,  the  first  institution  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  was  planned  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush  of 
Philadelphia.  • 

1785,  March.  —  Under  the  provisional  arrangement  of  Frank- 
land,  an  assembly  met  and  chose  John  Sevier  governor. 

Coorts  were  instituted,  laws  passed,  and  an  address  forwarded  to  Goremor 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  stating  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Wash- 
ington, Sullivan,  and  Greene  had  formed  the  state  of  Frankland,  and  declared 
themselves  independent  of  North  Carolina.  In  April,  Governor  Martin  urged 
them  in  a  manifesto  to  return  to  their  aUegiance,  and  the  assembly  of  North 
Carolina  passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  wliile  insisting  on  their  authority. 

1785,  March  1.  —  The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  appeared 
in  New  York 

It  was  published  by  Francis  Childs  &  Co.  Philip  Freneau  became  its  editor 
about  1790,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to 
Washington. 

1785.  —  Dubuque,  the  oldest  town  in  Iowa,  was  settled  by 
Julien  Dubuque,  a  French  Canadian,  who  had  the  grant  from 
Spain,  and  authority  to  work  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

The  United  States  took  formal  possession  of  the  land  in  1833,  having  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  the  year  before,  and  leases  of  the 
mines  were  issued.  In  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble  in  collecting  the 
rents,  the  leases  were  called  in,  and  the  mining  lands  offered  for  sale.  La  Sueur, 
in  his  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  in  1700,  discovered  tlic  lead  mines  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

1785,  March  8.  —  General  Knox  was  made  secretary  of  war. 

In  April,  an  enlistment  was  ordered  for  three  years  to  defend  the  western 
frontier. 

1785,  March  10. — JeflTerson  was  appointed  minister  to  France 
in  place  of  Franklin,  who  had  resigned. 

1785,  April  19.  —  The  delegates  from  Massachusetts  made  a 
deed  to  Congress  of  all  the  territory  west  of  the  present  western 
boundary  of  New  York. 

Congress  on  the  20th  of  May  provided  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  lands 
northwest  of  tlie  Ohio.  By  this  ordinance  the  lands  were  all  surveyed  at  the 
public  expense,  and  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  each  township  into 
thir^-six  sections  of  a  square  mile,  one  section  in  each  township  being  reserved 
for  schools.  The  lands  were  then  offered  for  sale  to  purchasers  in  tlic  states  in 
quantities  proportionate  to  the  quotas  of  the  states.  The  sales  were  at  auction  at 
a  minimum  price  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  with  the  expense  of  the  survey,  $49^  a 
toimship.    Payment  was  in  specie  or  certificates  of  federal  debt.    This  system  was 
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an  improvement  upon  that  in  nsc  in  New  England  and  Pennsjlrania ;  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  each  purchaser  had  surveyed  his  own  grant.  A  proposition 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  these  lands  was  referred  to  a  committee. 

1785.  —  The  Vermont  legislature  established  a  mint  at  Rupert, 
which  issued  copper  cents  and  some  few  half  cents. 

The  cents  bore  on  one  side  a  sun  rising  from  behind  hills,  with  a  plough  in  the 
foreground;  legend  VermotUensium  Res  Publica  1786;  on  the  reverse  a  radiated 
eye  surrounded  by  thirteen  stars;  legend  Quarta  Decima  Stella,  The  cents 
coined  in  1788  had  on  one  side  a  head  with  the  legend  AudoriicUe  VermorUensium  ; 
on  the  reverse,  a  woman  and  the  letters  Inde,  Et  Lib. 

1785.  —  Connecticut  authorized  a  mint  at  New  Haven  to  issue 
coins  of  copper  weighing  six  pennyworths. 

On  one  side  a  head  with  the  words  Auctori,  Connee. ;  on  the  reverse,  a  female 
holding  an  olive  branch,  with  the  words  Inde*  Ei  Lib.  1785«  This  mint  lasted  for 
three  years. 

1785,  May  2.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  added  a  duty 
of  seven  and  a  hdf  per  cent  on  all  goods  imported  in  British 
vessels. 

1785,  May.  —  A  convention  was  held  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
which  petitioned  Virginia  for  permission  to  form  a  new  state. 

In  March,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  had  made  the  three  western  counties  a 
separate  judicial  district,  and  given  it  a  supreme  court  of  its  own.  Another  con- 
Temion  was  held  soon  after,  and  an  address  to  the  people,  in  manuscript,  waA  cir- 
culated.   There  was  no  printing-press  in  Kentucky. 

1785,  June.  — A  suit  in  Massachusetts,  brought  by  John 
Murray  and  involving  religious  liberty,  was  decided  by  the  jury 
in  fevor  of  liberty. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  taxed  the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  the  Orthodox 
clergy.  The  third  article  of  the  BiU  of  Rights  gave  individuals  the  right  to  pay 
tiieir  taxes  for  the  support  of  any  public  Protestant  teacher  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality  on  whose  services  they  attended ;  otherwise  they  were  used  for  the  suppcHt 
^  the  estabUshed  preacher  of  the  district.  Mr.  Murray,  whose  opinions  were 
those  of  the  Univcrsalists,  was  settled  over  a  congregation  in  Gloucester,  Massa^ 
chosetts,  who  buUt  him  a  church.  The  Calvinists  of  the  town  excommunicated 
him,  and  disputed  liis  right  to  take  the  assessments  of  the  members  of  his  audience 
lor  his  support.  A  suit  was  therefore  brought  by  Mr.  Murray  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Gloucester.  The  point  had  been  tried  before  and  appealed, 
but  this  was  the  first  decision  it  reached. 

John  Murray  was  bom  in  En^and,  December  10,  1741,  and  died  in  Boston, 
September  3, 1815.  In  1770,  he  came  to  this  country.  He  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  Universalism  in  this  country. 

1785,  June  14.  —  The  first  pier  for  the  bridge  from  Charlestown 
to  Boston  was  laid. 

The  bridge  was  finished  in  about  a  year,  was  considered  at  that  time  one  of  the 
greatest  building  enterprises,  and  its  completion  was  celebrated  by  a  public  pro* 
oession,  in  which  the  legislature,  military,  and  civic  societies  joined. 
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1785.  —  The  Davidson  Academy  was  incorporated  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

In  1826  its  name  wm  changed  to  the  Nashville  Uniyersity. 

1785,  June  27.  —  The  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  passed  an 
additional  tariff  act,  levying  specific  duties  upon  all  tools,  and  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  upon  hats, 
articles  of  leather,  furs,  paper,  and  other  articles,  "  for  encoura- 
ging the  manufacture  thereof  within  this  state  and  the  United 
States." 

1785,  July  6.  —  The  "  dollar  "  was  adopted  by  Congress. 

Jefferson  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  adoption,  and  in  that  of  the  dedmal 
system  of  subdivisions. 

1785.  —  One  bag  of  cotton  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
twelve  bags  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from  New  York  were 
shipped  to  Liverpool. 

1785.  —  Theatres  were  reopened  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  company  of  which  Lewis  Hallam,  the  son  of  the  manager  who  had  intro- 
duced the  first  Uieatrical  company  in  the  country,  was  manages,  had  returned  from 
Jamaica.  They  had  gone  there  on  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  Continents! 
Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  discountenancing  "  shows,  plays,  and  other 
expensive  diversions  and  entertainments ; "  and  the  company  •*  determined  to  leave 
the  continent  rather  than  ofi*end  the  patriotic  supporters  of  their  country*s  free- 
dom." This  is  a  statement  made  by  Hallam  in  a  memorial  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  in  1790.  He  says  also  that  the  various  British  commanders  in  Nev 
York  during  the  war  repeatedly  asked  the  company  to  return  there,  but  they 
refused;  *' they  felt  themselves  Americans,  and  would  not  act  in  opposition  to 
their  country." 

1785.  —  The  constitution  of  Vermont  was  amended. 

It  had  been  adopted  in  1777.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  g^ven  to  erery  man, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  peaceable  behavior,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  a  year 
before  the  election.  An  assembly  of  a  single  house  was  elected  by  the  towna.  It 
could  pass  no  act  before  it  had  been  printed  for  the  consideration  of  the  people, 
and  laid  before  the  governor  and  council,  and  laid  over  one  session.  A  council 
of  censors,  consisting  of  thirteen,  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  once  in  seven 
years,  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  had  been  violated,  and  to  sug^gest 
amendments,  if  needed,  and  caU  a  convention  to  consider  them,  the  proposed 
amendments  being  printed  six  months  before.  The  first  article  of  the  BiU  of 
Bights  read :  "  No  male  person  born  in  this  country,  or  brought  from  over  sea, 
ought  to  be  bound  by  law  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice 
after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female,  in  like  manner,  after 
she  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  Uieir  own 
consent,  after  they  arrive  at  such  age,  or  are  bound  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like."  The  constitution  of  1777  hod  con- 
tained this  provision. 

This  revision  also  removed  the  test  of  Protestantism,  contained  in  the  first  con- 
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Btitation  in  a  proTision  that  no  one  could  be  a  member  of  the  aMembly  who  did 
not  sign  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  a  God,  the  creator  and  goremor  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  the  rewarder  of  the  good  and  the  punisher  of  the  wicked,  and  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  as  inspired,  and  in  the  Protestant  faith.  The  members  were 
in  1793  absolred  from  the  whole  declaration.  Public  schools  in  every  town,  at 
public  expense,  were  proTided  for  in  the  constitution,  and  county  schools  and  a 
university  recommended. 

1785,  July.  —  A  treaty  was  made  with  Prussia, 

In  case  of  war  it  prohibited  privateering,  making  free  ships  insure  fr^e  goods. 

1785,  July.  —  M.  Gardoqui  was  sent  by  Spain  as  minister  to 
the  United  States. 

1785,  August.  —  Jefferson,  in  letters  from  Paris,  mentions  that 
the  French  government  were  practically  introducing  an  im- 
proved method  of  mannfactoring  fire-arms. 

It  consisted  '*  in  the  making  every  part  of  them  so  exactly  alike  that  what 
belongs  to  any  one  may  be  used  for  every  musket  in  the  magazine.** 

1785,  September.  —  Congress  made  a  requisition  on  the  states 
for  three  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  eight  millions  called  for  in  1761.  Two  thirds  of  it  were 
made  payable  in  interest  certificates,  called  **  indents.** 

1785,  October  14.  —  News  was  received  that  Algiers  had  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States. 

Circulars  with  this  information  were  sent  to  the  several  Btates  by  John  Jay. 
Ko  formal  proclamation  was  made,  but  American  vessels  Were  seized,  the  object 
being  to  force  the  United  States  to  pay  tribute  to  Algiers. 

1785.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Herald  was  started  in  Philadelphia 
by  Matthew  Carey. 

It  was  the  first  to  give  regular  reports  of  legislative  proceedings. 

Caxky  was  bom  in  Dublin,  January  28, 1760 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  September 
16,  1839.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1784.  In  1791  he  opened  a  bookstore,  and 
was  the  originator  of  the  yearly  fkirs  which  have  resulted  in  the  trade  sales.  He 
wrote  largely  on  politico-commercial  topics. 

1785,  October.  —  The  Virginia  legislature  passed  an  act  mak- 
ing it  treason  to  erect  a  new  state  in  any  part  of  her  territory 
without  first  obtaining  permission  from  the  assembly. 

1785y  NoTEUBER.  —  The  convention  in  Frankland  met  and 
reiected  the  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee, adopting  the  provisional  form  as  a  permanent  one. 

It  sent  William  Cocke  as  a  delegate  to  Congress,  asking  admission  to  the  Union. 
He  met  no  encouragement. 

1785,  November.  —  Congress  convened,  and  John  Hancock, 
again  a  delegate,  was  chosen  president 

Aa  sickness  prevented  his  attendance,  David  Hamsey,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
appointed  chairman. 
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1785,  November.  —  The  Virginia  legislature  authorized  the 
election  of  five  delegates  from  each  of  the  seven  counties  of 
Kentucky,  to  consider  the  question  of  forming  an  independent 
government. 

If  the  conyention  should  decide  for  this,  the  eeparation  would  be  allowed,  pio- 
Tided  Congress  would  admit  the  new  state  before  June,  1787,  and  provided  the  new 
state  would  assume  its  proportion  of  Yirginia's  debt.  The  Ohio  was  to  remain 
open,  and  all  Virginia  lan(f  titles  to  be  held  good,  and  warrants  to  be  located  until 
September,  1788,  and  no  special  tax  to  be  levied  on  non-resident  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  land-owners  in  the  new  state. 

1785.  —  The  Virginia  legislature  passed  a  BeUgious  Freedom 
Act. 

It  confirmed  and  extended  the  act  of  1776,  suspending  the  coUection  of  parish 
rates. 

1786,  January.  —  Treaties  were  made  with  the  various  tribes 
of  Indians,  so  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extended 
over  almost  all  the  territory  of  the  present  states  of  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

1786,  February.  —  A  special  committee  to  examine  the  matter 
of  the  federal  impost  reported. 

Nine  states  had  so  far  granted  the  power  to  Congress  to  lery  it,  that  it  could 
act,  provided  Greorgta,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island  should  agree. 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Georgia  soon  agreed  to  it,  and  so  did  New  York, 
though  resenring  the  collection  of  the  duties  to  her  own  officers,  and  makbg 
them  payable  in  her  own  recently  issued  bills  of  credit.  Another  committee 
reported  that  aU  the  states  except  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  had 
granted  the  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  for  a  certain  term  of  years, 
though  some  of  them  had  done  so  with  conditions. 

1786,  March  13.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Ehode 
Island  empowering  Congress  to  regulate  the  trade  of  that  state 
with  vessels  of  nations  having  no  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
and  to  forbid  the  importation  by  such  nations  of  goods  of  their 
own  manufacture,  and  also  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the 
states.  The  same  session  a  tender  act  was  passed  to  enable 
debtors  to  settle  their  obligations  by  the  transfer  of  lands  and 
certain  personal  eflFects  at  an  appraised  value,  the  same  to  be  re- 
deemed within  a  year  by  the  payment  of  their  value  in  money, 
with  interest. 

J 

The  Tender  Act  was  repealed  the  same  year. 

1786,  March.  —  James  Rumsey  succeeded,  on  the  Potomac,  in 
propelling  a  boat  by  a  steam-engine  and  machinery. 

The  motion  was  caused  by  the  force  of  a  stream  of  water  thrown  out  at  tiie 
stem  through  a  pump. 

The  next  year  he  made  another  successfhl  trip ;  and  about  this  time  he  and 
John  Fitch,  who  had  been  experimenting  on  the  Delaware,  engaged  in  a  contro- 
yersy  on  the  subject  of  steam  navigation. 
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1786,  April  25.  — The  legislature  of  New  York  authc 
agents  to  settle  the  question  of  disputed  borders  otiierv 
by  appeal  to  the  federal  courts. 

1786,  Mat  3.  —  The  ssBembly  of  Rhode  Island  create 
or  "  bank,"  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Billi  of  credit  to  tills  amount  irere  Issued,  >nd  loined  on  inortgagei 
double  their  ralue,  to  be  paid  into  tlie  treasmy  at  tbe  end  of  fotul 
The  dcpnties  from  ProTldence  entered  tlieir  protest  ogainBt  it 

1786.  — The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed  an  a 
a  duty  of  five  pounds  a  head  upon  the  importation  of  sla 

The  act  epoke  of  tlia  introduction  of  ilsves  into  the  st4tte  u  "  of  i 
qncDcei  and  higlily  impolitic." 

1T86.  —  The  legislature  of  PemiBylTania  passed  an  ac 
ding  tbeatriciil  peiibrmances. 

1786.  —  The  first  Americao  play  was  represented 
York. 

It  waa  ft  comcdj,  entitled  "The  Contrast,"  aod  was  Tiitten  by  Re 
irho  was  sabsequently  chief  justice  of  Vermont. 

1786.  —  A  COINAGE  of  copper  money  was  authorized 
Jersey.    The  patent  allowed  the  establishment  of  two  m 

at  Solitude,  two  miles  west  of  Morristown,  the  other  at  £ 

The  coins  had  on  tlic  obverse  a  hone's  head,  vith  a  plough  beneath 

legend,  2ii>ta  Caaarea  1786 ;  rCTersc,  a  shield,  the  legend,  E  FluHiuM 

1786,  JcLY  5.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  at 
its  agents  to  settle  the  question  of  disputed  borders. 

1786,  July, — The  merchants  refiiaing  to  seU  thein 
the  bills  of  credit,  a  mob  in  Newport  forced  tbe  dealers 
to  accept  the  bills  for  their  stock. 

The  distress  was  severe,  and  the  movement  spread,  leading  to  conven 
amembly  passed  penal  lava  in  fevor  of  the  bills.  A  plan  for  state 
■nggcsted,  tlie  state  providing  vessels  and  importing  necessarlee,  nndei 
tion  of  a  committee  of  tbe  legislature ;  pafmonts  for  the  supplies  to  1 
produce,  lumber,  and  labor,  to  furnish  return  cargoes.  A  law  ca«< 
botcher  for  refusing  to  sell  his  meat  for  tlie  bills  of  credit  was  tried 
niperior  court  ia  Newport,  with  a  fuU  bench,  and  the  court  declared 
ttroT  of  the  bills  unconstitutional  and  void.  An  extra  session  of  thi 
vas  called,  and  the  judges  were  summoned  before  them  to  give  their  . 
flieir  decision.  Their  examination  was  pos^ned  until  the  next  ses 
jndgei  maintained  tJietr  independence,  and  tiiat  they  were  not  acconni 
uiembly ;  and  Uie  assembly  resolved  finally  that  "  do  satisfactory  ret 
been  gircn  by  the  judges  for  their  judgment,  and,  there  being  no  groi 
peichmenC,  dismissed  them. 

1786,  July  29.  —  Tlie  CommontpeaWi,  or  PiUsburg 
speared  in'Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  published  by  John  6culL 
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1786.  —  Falmouth,  MainC;  was  incorporated,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Portland. 

1786.  —  Galonne  stated,  this  year,  that  the  American  war  of 
independence  had  cost  France  fourteen  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions of  francs  —  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  of 
dollars.  The  English  national  debt  was  increased  by  the  war, 
in  dollars,  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions. 

1786.  —  At  the  convention  held  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  James 
Madison  said  ''  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United 
States  would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton-producing  country." 

1786.  —  The  seed  of  sea  island,  or  long  staple  cotton,  was 
introduced  about  this  year  into  Georgia. 

1786.  —  This  year  there  were  within  ten  miles  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  situated  on  the  great  high-road  to  the 
West,  eighteen  grain-mills,  sixteen  saw-mills,  one  fulling-mill, 
four  oil-mills,  five  hemp-mills,  two  boring  and  grinding-miUB  for 
gun-barrels. 

1786. — Jefferson,  writing  to  M.  De  Warville,  in  August, 
says :  — 

**  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylyania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
abound  with  large  manufacturing  nulls  for  the  exportation  of  flour.  ** 

1786.  —  Robert  and  Alexander  Barr,  Scotchmen,  made  three 
carding,  roping,  and  spinning  machines  for  Hugh  Orr,  at  his 
works  at  East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 

The  legislature  grnnted  them  two  hundred  pounds  to  complete  them,  and  gave 
them  six  tickets  in  the  land  lottery,  which  had  no  blanks,  as  a  reward.  Tlie 
machines  were  placed  on  exhibition.  They  cost  one  hundred  and  eighty-seTen 
pounds,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  jenny  and  stock-card  made  in  the 
country. 

1786,  July.  —  A  three-inch  cylinder  model  of  a  steam-engine 
was  built  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Fitch  and  Henry  Voight,  by 
which  a  skiff  was  moved  on  the  Delaware  by  means  of  oars  at- 
tached to  a  crank. 

The  next  year  a  twelve-inch  cylinder  engine  was  built,  which  propelled  a 
steamer  on  the  Delaware  in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  convention,  then  in 
session  in  the  city. 

1786.  —  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  James 
River,  was  laid  out. 

The  manufacturing  of  tobacco  is  the  chief  business  of  the  city. 

1786,  August  3.  —  Congress  called  upon  the  states  for  three 
millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  to  pay  the  expenses  and  two  instalments  of  the  foreign  debt,  falling 
due.  One  million  six  hundred  and  six  thousand  of  it  could  be  paid  in  *'  indents.*' 
A  large  part  of  the  last  year's  requisitloii  remained  unpaid.    Rhode  Island  had 
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made  the  Continental  taxes  payable  in  her  o^ni  Bills  of  credit.    New  Jersey  ^ ' 

refiised  to  pay  until  New  York  consented  to  the  federal  impost,  and  then,  though 
she  recalled  this  re^sal,  she  made  no  arrangement  for  collecting  the  money. 
Peimsylyania  claimed  that  too  large  a  quota  had  been  assigned  her.  South  Caro- 
lina dauued  credit  for  supplies  she  had  furnished  the  army  in  1782  and  1783.  / 

1786,  August.  —  The  courts  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  were  prevented  by  an  armed  force  of  the 
people  from  holding  their  sessions. 

The  popular  discontent  against  the  extortionate  fees  of  the  lawyers,  the  multi- 
plicity of  lawsuits,  and  the  absence  of  any  money  in  circulation,  since  the  state 
and  Continental  issues  had  ceased  to  serve  this  purpose,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  gathering  to  a  head. 

1786,  August  7.  —  An  Indian  Bureau  was  organized  by 
Congress. 

It  was  subordinate  to  the  War  Department,  and  had  two  superintendents,  one 
for  the  district  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  other  for  the  district  south  of  that  '  n 

rirer.    Their  duty  was  to  keep  the  Indians  quiet  by  treating  them  with  justice,  v 

and  prerenting  the  encroachments  by  which  their  hostility  was  generally  pro- 
Toked.  The  states  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  especially  conceived 
it  their  right  to  deal  directly  with  the  Indians,  though  the  articles  of  confedera-  '       ^ 

tion  had  given  exclusive  control  over  Indian  affairs  to  Congress. 

1786,  September  6.  —  The  Hampshire  Oazette  appeared  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  William  Butler.  It  was  issued  to  counteract  the  discon- 
tent which  culminated  in  Shays'  rebellion. 

1786.^ — The  pope  appointed  John  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  his 
vicar-apostolic. 

Carroll  was  afterwards  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Baltimore,  and  eventually  as 
archbishop  of  the  United  States.  By  the  state  constitution,  the  Catholics  had 
been  made,  politically,  the  equals  of  the  Protestants. 

1786,  September  11.  —  Congress  accepted  the  cession  of  Con- 
necticut to  the  western  lands. 

This  completed  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  lands  northwest  of  the 
Ohio. 

1786.  —  Early  this  year  the  assembly  of  Virginia  appointed 
commissioners  to  meet  in  convention  at  Annapolis,  to  consider  the 
question  of  commerce,  with  a  view  of  altering  the  articles  of 
confederation. 

The  states  had  reserved  the  control  of  their  own  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  confederation  for  national  purposes  ' 

was  expressed  by  Washington,  who  said  in  a  letter  dated  August  1,  1786 :  *•  I  do 
not  conceive  we  can  long  exist  as  a  nation  without  having  lodged  somewhere  a 
power  which  will  pervade  the  whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the 
tathority  of  the  states  governments  extends  over  the  several  states."  The  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  made  it  the  duty  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
other  states  and  invite  tliem  to  concur.    This  movement  of  Virginia  was  not  the 

;  ■ .  . 
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first  that  was  made  towards  tliis  end.  It  waa  suggested  in  Common  SenH  in 
177G ;  a  convention  for  the  purpose  was  suggested  by  Hamilton  in  1 780 ;  by  the  legif- 
lature  of  New  York  in  1782;  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  Bowdoin,  in  a 
speech  to  the  legislature  in  1785,  and  by  other  individuals;  but  nothing  definitiTe 
had  arisen  from  these  suggestions. 

1786,  September  11.  —  The  convention  suggested  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia  assembled  at  Annapolis,  and  issued  an  address, 
suggesting  another  and  a  larger  convention  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  were  delegates  present  from  four  legislatures  —  Virginia,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  Delegates  had  been  appointed  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  Carolina,  who  did  not  attend. 
From  Connecticut,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  no  notice  of  any 
action  had  been  received.  The  representation  was  so  partial  that  no  definite 
action  was  taken  upon  the  object  of  the  convention,  other  than  issuing  an  address 
urging  the  appointment  of  commissioners  from  each  of  the  states,  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  on  tlie  second  Monday  in  May  of  the  next  year,  to  devise  such 
measures  as  should  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

1786,  September  29.  —  Congress  called  upon  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  to  modify  their  cessions,  so  that  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  could  be  divided  into  three  or  five  states,  as 
might  be  best. 

1786,  September.  —  An  extra  session  of  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  was  called  by  Governor  Bowdoin. 

Acts  were  passed  diminishing  the  legal  fees  for  the  collection  of  dehts,  allow- 
ing the  payment  of  hack  taxes  and  debts  in  produce  at  specific  valuations.  The 
militia  was,  caUed  out  to  defend  the  courts  in  the  southern  counties,  and  tlie  habeas 
corpus  was  suspended,  after  the  general  court  in  an  address  offered  pardon  to  all 
for  past  offences,  provided  they  should  cease  unlawf\il  proceedings. 

An  act  was  also  passed  limiting  the  claim  to  lands,  based  upon  writs  of  right 
By  this  it  was  intended  to  recognize  the  rights  of  actual  settlers  and  improvers 
of  land  against  the  claims  of  those  who  demanded  possession  from  patent  or 
charters.  The  time  for  the  issue  of  writs  of  right  was  Umited  to  sixty  years,  for 
writs  of  entry  to  fitly  years,  and  claims  upon  one's  own  seisin  to  thirty  years. 

1786,  September. —  A  quorum  was  not  present  at  the  conven- 
tion called  in  Kentucky. 

The  members  had  been  called  away  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Indians. 
Those  who  attended  asked  from  the  assembly  of  Virginia  that  a  new  convention 
should  be  called  the  next  year,  which  was  granted. 

1786,  September.  —  A  convention  met  at  Portland,  Maine,  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  making  that  state  independent  of 
Massachusetts. 

1786,  September.  —  An  armed  force  of  the  people,  in  New 
Hampshire,  surrounded  the  legislative  hall  at  Exeter,  and  de- 
manded a  remission  of  taxes  and  an  issue  of  a  supply  of  bills  of 
credit. 

The  legislature  had  submitted^a  proposed  issue  to  the  people,  but  no  vote  had 
yet  been  taken.    They  dispersed  when  appealed  to  by  Governor  Sullivan. 
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1T86,-0CT0BER  16.  —  A  mint  was  established. 

It  coined  only  cents,  »nd  but  a  few  tons  of  those.  A  mint  law  had 
in  August,  and  wa«  now  modiQed. 

1786.  —  The  Bupreme  court  of  New  Tork  pronoo 
Trespass  Act  void,  as  conflictiDg  with  the  treaty  with  £ 

This  act,  passed  tlirea  years  before,  empowered  owners  of  real  c 
city  to  recover  damages  and  rent  bom  those  who  had  used  tiieir  build 
tlie  British  occupation. 

1786,  October  21.  —  Congreaa  voted  to  raise  thirteei 
men,  and  called  upon  the  states  for  money  to  support  tt 

They  were  for  serrlce  in  Massachusetts.  The  federal  armoiy  in 
was  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Before  the  troops  were  rused,  the  . 
ttd  culminated. 

1786,  October  28.  —  A  riot  act  waa  passed  by  the  li 
of  Massachusetts. 

This  dcTolTed  on  justices  and  sherlfTs  the  dnty  of  dtspersiog  riotoni 
of  more  than  twelve  armed,  or  thirty  unarmed  persons,  and  allowed  t! 

to  coll  to  their  aid  a 


1786,  October.  —  Massachusetts  established  a  mint, 
year  the  works  were  put  up  at  Dedbam  and  on  Best 
and  in  1788j  cents  and  half  cents  were  issued. 

The  coins  bore  on  the  obverse  the  American  eagle,  with  arrows  : 
talon,  and  an  olive  branch  in  tlie  left,  a  sliicid  on  the  breast,  bearin 
"Cent";  legend,  "Massachusetts,  1788")  on  the  reverse,  an  Indiai 
bow  and  arrow;  legend,  "  Commonwealth,"  and  a  star. 

1786.  —  About  this  time  a  machine  for  cutting  cold  I 
nails  was  invented  by  Ezekiel  Reed  of  Bridgewatei 
chusetts. 

His  son  Jesse  Reed,  in  1807,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  and  he 
U  one  operation. 

1786,  November  9.  —  The  Virginia  legislatura  selec 
gates  to  attend  the  convention  at  Philadelphia. 

Washington  waa  made  the  chairman  of  the  delegation.  The  pnr 
coDTentlon,  as  expressed  in  tlie  instruction  to  the  delegates,  "  was  t< 
■ach  flirther  suggestions  and  provisions  as  might  be  necessary  to 
great  objects  for  which  that  government "  (the  Federal  government)  * 
lished,  and  to  render  the  United  States  as  happy  in  peace  as  tbey  have 

1786,  November  30. — The  agents  of  New  Tork  an 
chusetts  met  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  agreed  upor 
ment  of  the  disputed  claim  to  the  temtory  west  of  the  I 

The  pre-emption  right  to  the  land  in  dispute  was  about  equally 
tveen  the  two  atates,  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  whole  being  left  to  New  ¥ 

17S6,  December  6.  —  A  force  of  about  a  thousand  ari 
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under    Daniel    Shays,  took    possession    of   Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

They  prevented  the  session  of  the  court  here,  and  also  in  Springfield.  Shaji 
hod  heen  a  captain  in  the  Continental  army. 

1786. — During  the  spring,  elections  were  held  in  Frankland 
for  members  to  the  new  assembly,  and  also  to  that  of  North 
Carolina. 

Two  sets  of  officers  claimed  the  authority,  and  party  spirit  ran  yery  high. 

1787.  —  The  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts  "  was  formed. 

The  fee  for  membership  was  ten  shUlings,  and  the  same  annual  dues  and  sub- 
scriptions were  received  for  a  manufacturing  Aind.  The  influence  of  this  society 
in  introducing  various  branches  of  industry,  and  in  caUing  public  attention  to  the 
whole  subject  was  very  marked.  They  offered  prizes  for  various  new  processes 
and  macliines. 

1787,  January.  —  The  coinage  for  Rhode  Island  was  granted 
to  Deputy-Governor  Owen  and  others,  on  their  petition,  as  "  an 
exclusive  privilege  "  for  twelve  years. 

1787,  January.  —  The  militia  being  called  out  by  Grovernor 
Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts,  assembled,  and,  under  General  Lin- 
coln, marched  for  Worcester,  on  their  way  to  Springfield. 

While  attempting  to  capture  the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  General  Shepherd,  in 
command,  fired  upon  the  insurgents  and  dispersed  them.  On  the  27th,  hearing  of 
Lincoln's  approach,  they  retreated  to  Felham.  On  the  8d  of  February,  from 
want  of  provisions,  they  retreated  to  Petersham.  By  a  forced  march,  Lincoln 
surprised  them  there,  captured  many  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled. 

1787.  February  3.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  met 
in  special  session. 

They  declared  the  existence  of  rebellion,  and  Toted  men  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  militia,  who  had  been  called  out  only  for  thirty  days.  The  neighboring 
states  were  called  on  to  assist  in  arresting  and  dispersing  the  insurgents.  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  promptly  lent  their  aid ;  Rhode  Island 
and  Vermont  not  so  promptly.  A  free  pardon  was  offered  aU  who  would  lay 
down  their  arms  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Many  were  tried,  fourteen  were 
condemned  to  death  for  treason,  but  no  one  was  executed.  A  commission,  insti- 
tuted to  pardon  those  they  should  see  fit,  was  yery  lenient.  They  were  neces- 
sarily so,  since  about  one  third  of  the  population  were  thought  to  sympathize 
with  the  insurgents. 

1787,  February  4.  —  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordained 
White  of  Philadelphia,  and  Provoost  of  New  York,  as  bishops  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

An  act  of  parliament  had  been  obtained  to  permit  such  ordinations.  A  con- 
vention had  also  been  held,  which  matured  a  constitution  for  the  ''Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,"  and  had  altered  the  liturgy  in  accord- 
ance with  the  newly  established  govemment. 
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1787.  —  A.  SPlDKiNG-JENifT  was  set  np  in  Providem 
Island. 

It  vu  nude  bj  D*nlel  Jacktoo,  uid  had  twenty-eiglit  tpindl 
Anthony,  J^ndrew  Dexter,  uid  Lewit  Peck  were  the  copartners  ii 
prise.     Tlic  jcnnj  ia  laid  to  hnTe  been  made  on  tlte  model  of  that  at  1 

1787,  Febbdaht  20. — The  legislatnre  of  MaBsachnse 
&D  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  call  npoD  the  milit 
DBcessary,  to  suppress  insarrection. 

Whcra  notice  eoald  not  be  given  the  governor,  the  iberiiT  or  Any 
could  oil  upon  the  locftl  mllitiiif. 

1787.  —  Thebe  were  sisty-three  paper-mills  in  Pen 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  forty-eight  of  which  were 
sylvaoia. 

1787.  —  Speciuens  of  white  glass,  made  at  Albany,  > 
were  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Socit 
works  were  built  by  John  do  Nenfville. 

John  de  Heofrille  eame  to  this  conntiy  from  Holland.  He  was  tl 
of  the  treatj  betiroen  Holland  and  America,  irhich  led  to  the  war  t; 
land  and  England  in  1781.  Being  an  enthuaia^tic  admirer  of  the  stn 
erty  in  this  country,  he  aacriflced  hia  independent  fortune  In  ita  e 
finally  coming  oTer,  he  Invested  the  remnant  of  hia  wealth  in  esta 
glasB-Tork  about  eight  miles  vest  of  Albany. 

1787,  Febbcabt  21.  —  Congress  recommended  the  le 
of  the  states  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  conventioi 
delphia. 

They  were  to  be  elected  "  for  the  solo  and  express  purpose  of 
Atticlea  of  Confederation,  and  report  to  Congress  and  the  aeroTal 
latures."  The  convention  was  for  tlie  purpose  of  "  establishing  in  tb 
firm  national  government.'*    All  the  states  except  Bhode  Island  elccb 

1787,  Mabch  28.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
act  coniirming  in  Wyoming  the  grants  made  by  Conueci 
to  the  decision  of  jurisdiction. 

The  people  were  still  dissaUefled,  and  the  plan  of  making  an  inde] 
was  openly  discussed. 

1787,  Mabch  31.  —  Up  to  this  date,  bat  one  million  tl 
Band  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  had  been 
the  Continental  treasury  by  the  states. 

From  1TS2,  reqidsitions  upon  the  states  to  pay  the  interest  upon  t 
been  made  by  Congress,  amounting  to  six  million,  two  bnndred  and 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollara. 

1787,  Apbu..  —  The  disputed  title  to  the  territory  w 
Altamaha  was  settled  by  mutual  agreement  by  Oe 
South  Carolina. 

Bouth  Carolina  ceded  it  to  Georgia. 
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1787,  April.  —  Congress  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  states,  calling  their  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  organization  of  a  national  system  of  responsibility. 

The  circalar  says  tliat  "  the  national  Constitution  having  committed  to  them  the 
management  of  the  national  concerns  with  foreign  states  and  powers,  it  was  their 
duty  to  take  care  that  all  the  rights  which  they  onght  to  enjoy  witliin  tlicir  juris- 
diction, by  the  law  of  nations  and  the  £aith  of  treaties,  remain  inviolate ;  *'  and  that 
'*  when  a  treaty  was  constitutionally  made,  it  immediately  became  binding  on  the 
whole  nation  and  superadded  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  without  tlie  intervention  of 
a  flat  of  State  legislatures.**  This  circular  letter  was  signed  by  A.  St  Clair, 
President 

1787,  May  1.  —  John  Fitch  made  an  experiment  upon  the 
Delaware  with  a  steamboat  he  had  constructed^  a  description  of 
which  he  had  printed  in  the  CoLumbian  Magazine  for  December, 
1786. 

His  experiment  was  witnessed  by  Messrs.  Rittenhouse,  Ewing,  and  Ellicott, 
with  others,  and,  according  to  the  measurements  of  these  gentlemen,  the  new 
steamboat  travelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  at  dead  water.  On  tlie  2dth 
of  March  of  this  year,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted  to  Fitch  "the  sole 
right  and  advantage  of  making  and  emplo3dng  the  steamboat  by  him  lately  in- 
vented, for  a  limited  time**  —  that  is,  for  fourteen  years.  Fitch  had  obtained 
similar  privileges  from  the  legislatures  of  Delaware,  New  York,  and  Virginia. 
Fitch's  method  was  by  a  paddle-wheel  at  the  stem. 

1787,  May  25.  —  The  convention  of  delegates  from  the  states 
met  at  Philadelphia,  and  organized. 

Washington  was  elected  president.  Sixty-five  delegates  had  been  elected,  but 
ten  did  not  appear  to  take  their  seats.  The  convention  sat  from  May  25  until 
September  17.  Its  sessions  were  secret,  no  member  being  allowed  to  copy  from 
its  journal.  This  document  was  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  Washington,  who 
deposited  it  in  the  state  department.  In  1818  it  was  printed  by  the  order  of  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  New  York  delegates,  Robert  Yates,  made  short  notes  of  the 
earlier  debates,  which  were  printed  in  1821.  Madison  took  short-hand  notes  of 
the  proceedings,  which  ho  wrote  out  daily.  These  were  printed  in  1840.  Wash- 
ington left  the  convention  on  the  ^th  of  June,  and  did  not  return  until  August  13. 
On  July  10,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  in  which  he  said  he  almost  despaired 
of  seeing  a  favorable  result  of  tiie  proceedings,  and  regretted  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  harmonize  the  prejudices  and 
the  local  interests  of  the  various  sections.  One  of  the  chief  disturbances  arose 
from  the  existence  of  slavery.  Luther  Martin,  one  of  the  delegates,  said :  *'  I 
believe  near  a  fortnight,  perhaps  more,  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  tliis  busi- 
ness, during  which  we  were  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  scarce  held  together  by 
the  strength  of  a  hair.**  The  conflicting  elements  were  arranged  by  a  compromise 
fixing  the  basis  of  representation  by  allowing  the  slave  population  to  count  as 
three  fifths  of  their  number  in  the  enumeration  for  settling  the  representation, 
and  by  making  the  states  equally  represented  in  the  senate,  and  a  right  to  one 
member  in  the  house  for  every  forty  thousand  inliabitants.  .This  and  tlie  reconcili- 
ation of  the  advocates  for  centralization,  and  for  the  paramount  power  of  tlie  state 
governments,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  delay.  Hamilton  proposed  a  plan  in 
which  the  general  government  should  appoint  the  governors  of  the  states.    It  was 
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not,  however,  acted  upon.  Finally  the  articles  were  agreed  upon,  and  attested  in 
the  form  fhrnished  by  Franklin :  '*  Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States  present,  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787,  and 
of  the  Lidependence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  twelfth."  When  the 
articles  as  agreed  upon  were  read,  Franklin  said :  '*  I  agree  to  that  Constitution, 
with  all  its  flEuilts,  if  they  are  such,  because  I  think  a  general  government  neces- 
sary for  us ;  and  there  is  no  form  of  government  but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to 
the  people  if  well  administered ;  and  believe,  ftirther,  that  Uiis  is  likely  to  be  well 
adnnnistered  for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in  despotisqi,  as  other  forms 
hare  done  before  it,  when  the  people  shall  be  so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic 
government,  being  incapable  of  any  other.'*  Wben  the  document  was  signed,  it 
was  decided  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  people,  the  sovereignty,  through 
Congress,  which  should  forward  it  to  the  various  legislatures,  and  when  its  ratifi- 
cation by  nine  states  should  be  made  known  to  Congress,  it  should  be  practically 
pot  in  operation. 

1787.  —  BiNGHAMTON,  New  Tork,  at  the  junction  of  the  Che- 
nango and  Susquehanna  rivers,  was  settled  by  William  Bingham 
from  Philadelphia. 

Owing  to  the  water-power,  the  city  carries  on  an  extensive  flour  and  lumber 
tiade. 

1787. — The  states  accepted  the  Constitution  in  the  following 
order:  — 

December  7,  Delaware,  unanimously;  December  12,  Pennsylvania,  by  two 
thirds  majority;  December  18,  New  Jersey,  unanimously.  1788,  January  2, 
Georgia,  unanimously;  January  9,  Connecticut,  128  to  40;  February  7,  Massa- 
chusetts, 187  to  168,  with  nine  amendments  proposed ;  April  28,  Maryland,  63  to 
12;  May  24,  South  Carolina,  149  to  78,  with  three  amendments;  Juno  21,  New 
Hampshire,  57  to  46,  with  the  same  amendments  proposed  by  Massachusetts ;  June 
27,  Virginia,  89  to  79,  with  amendments ;  July  25,  New  York,  with  amendments ; 
August  7,  North  Carolina,  conditionally,  if  the  other  states  accepted  amendments. 
1789,  November,  a  new  convention  in  North  Carolina  accepted.  1790,  May  29, 
Bhode  IsUnd. 

1787,  June.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachnsetts  granted  a 
charter  to  a  company,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  make  glass  for 
fifteen  years  in  Bostoa  The  penalty  of  an  infringement  was  five 
hundred  pounds  for  each  offence.  The  capital  stock  was  ex. 
empted  from  taxation  for  five  years,  and  the  persons  employed 
in  the  work  from  military  duty. 

A  large  factory  was  buUt,  and  then  taken  down  and  replaced  by  another.  Op- 
erations were  not  commenced  untU  November,  1792,  when  they  made  crown 
window-glass  of  a  superior  quality. 

1787,  July  6.  —  The  first  metallic  coinage  was  made  by  the 
United  States. 

It  consisted  of  cents,  having  thirteen  circles  linked  together,  with  a  small 
circle  In  the  middle.  The  words  **  United  States  "  round  it;  "  We  are  one  "  in  the 
centre;  on  the  reverse,  a  dial  and  sun,  the  date  and  Fugio,  with  the  words 
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<'  Mind  your  business  *'  below  the  dial.    The  cents  were  made  at  New  Harcn, 
under  a  contract  with  James  Janris. 

1787.  —  A  COMPANY  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  was  formed  to 
manufacture  cottoa 

They  imported  a  carding-machine  at  a  cost  of  elcTen  hundred  pounds.  Tbdr 
jennies  were  either  imported  or  made  from  the  machine  exhibited  by  the  state. 
The  legislature  made  Uiem  a  grant  of  flye  hundred  pounds.  Washington  risited 
the  manufactory  in  1789.  In  1790  they  petitioned  the  general  court  for  assistance 
to  carry  on  the  enterprise ;  the  business,  as  a  corporation,  was  abandoned,  and 
was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  were  also  unsuccessful. 

1787,  July  11.  —  Congress  accepted  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  subject,  entitled  "  An  Ordinance  for  the 
Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio." 

Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
report  contained  a  proviso  that  intestate  estates  should  bo  equally  divided. 
The  officers  of  the  territory  were  appointed  by  Congress,  but,  as  soon  as  it  con- 
tained five  thousand  male  inhabitants,  it  was  entitled  to  a  representative  assembly. 
Religious  freedom,  trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  other  rights 
claimed  in  the  state  Bills  of  Rights,  were  guaranteed.  Schools,  and  justice,  good 
faith,  and  humanity  to  the  Indians  were  also  demanded.  The  states  to  be  formed 
were  to  accept  their  responsibility  for  the  public  debt,  and  were  not  to  tax  the 
lands  of  non-residents  higher  than  those  of  residents.  When  the  territory  con- 
tained sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  to  be  divided  into  three  or  five  states  at 
the  option  of  Congress ;  and  finally  **  there  shaU  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntaxy 
servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than-  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.**  A  farther  clause  provided  for  the 
reclamation  of  fugitives  from  labor. 

Nathan  Dane  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1752,  and  died  there  in  1835.  He 
founded  the  Dane  professorship  in  the  Harvard  College  Law  School,  wliich  was 
filled  at  his  request  by  Judge  Story. 

1787,  July  23.  —  A  contract  was  made  with  the  Ohio  Companj 
for  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  five  million  acres  extending  along  the 
Ohio  from  the  Muskingum  to  the  Scioto. 

The  price  paid  was  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  an  acre,  payable  by  instalments  in 
certificates  of  the  public  debt.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  company  were  the  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent.  In  December,  Cutler  with  a  party 
started  from  Massachusetts,  and  made  a  settlement  at  Marietta.  They  travelled 
overland,  and  were  travelling  until  April.  Cutler  is  said  to  hare  suggested  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  for  the  Northwest  Territory. 

1787,  Septembeb  7.  —  A  convention  at  Danville,  Kentucky, 
resolved  unanimously  in  favor  of  separation  from  Virginia. 

They  directed  the  calling  of  another  convention  to  frame  a  state  constitution, 
and  sent  an  address  to  Congress  asking  admission  to  the  Union.  At  the  request 
of  the  convention,  the  Virginia  assembly  elected  John  Brown,  a  Rcntuddan,  to 
Congress. 
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1787.  —  The  Kentucky  Gazette  was  published  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

It  was  published  by  John  Bradford,  who  had  jnade  the  type  himself. 

1787,  September  28.  —  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  trans- 
mit the  constitution  accepted  oy  tha  convention  at  Philadelphia 
to  the  state  legislatures,  recommending  its  reference,  for  approval 
or  rejection,  to  state  conventions  to  be  called  by  the  state  legis- 
latures. 

1787.  —  A  socnrrr  "  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
the  relief  of  free  negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  African  race,"  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin  was  its  president,  and  Dr.  Rush  and  Tench  Coxe  its  secretaries.  A 
limilar  society  was  soon  formed  in  New  York,  and  others  in  aU  the  states  from 
Virginia  northward. 

1787,  September  28.  —  Congress  ordered  the  plan  of  the  con- 
stitution "  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in 
each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves 
of  the  Convention." 

The  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  thus  proposed  reads :  <*The  ratification 
of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  tliis 
constitation  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same.**  When  accepted,  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  thus  adopted  read :  "  We  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfiire  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.'*  A  provision  in  the 
Constitution  gave  Congress  the  power  to  make  a  uniform  law  for  naturalization,  to 
ipply  to  aU  the  states. 

1787,  October. — The  estimate  for  the  year's  expenses  was 
$3,009,788. 

Of  this,  $1,800,79S  was  needed  in  specie,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.    The  rest  was  called  for  in  indents. 

1787,  October  27.  —  The  first  number  of  the  Federcdist  ap- 
peared in  New  York. 

It  was  published  in  the  Independent  Journdt,  and  the  subsequent  numbers  in 
aU  of  the  piq>ers.  Then  they  were  the  same  year  issued  in  book-form.  They  were 
written  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay.  The  first  edition  in  book-form  was 
printed  by  J.  and  A.  McLean,  the  publishers  of  the  Independent  Journal,  In 
1788,  the  name  of  this  paper,  to  distinguish  it  from  Holt's  Journal  revived^  was 
changed  to  the  New  York  Oazette^  which  in  1840  was  merged  in  the  Journal  of 
Cowim$rce.  The  Oasetiej  when  in  the  possession  of  the  Langs,  as  it  was  for  many 
yaars,  began  the  custom  of  giving  the  shipping  news,  and  the  elder  Lang  is  said 
to  hare  instituted  the  practice  of  collecting  the  news  by  news-boats. 

1787,  October.  —  The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a 
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law  forbidding  the  citizens  of  that  state  to  engage  in  the  slave- 
trade. 

Massachusetts  passed  a  similar  law  the  next  year,  and  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylyania  did  the  same. 

1787.  —  The  legislatnre  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  class- 
ing actors  as  vagrants. 

All  persons  representing  publicly  for  hire  "any  play  or  entertainment  of  the 
stage  "  might,  as  vagrants,  be  required  to  give  security  for  their  good  behavior,  or 
be  sent  to  the  county  jail,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  court,  sold  for  not  exceeding  i 
year. 

1787.  —  About  this  date  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  com- 
menced at  the  Onondaga  Salines. 

At  first  about  ten  bushels  a  day  were  made.  During  this  or  the  following  year, 
the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  state  were  ceded  to  New  York  by  the  Oneida  Indians, 
and  the  salt  springs  were  reserved  by  the  state.  The  boiling  process  was  begun 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Syracuse. 

1787.  —  SYRACtJSE,  New  York,  at  the  head  on  Onondaga  Lake, 
was  settled. 

It  remained  a  village  until  the  completion  of  the  Eric  Canal,  when  it  rapidly 
increased  in  population  and  importance,  and  in  1847  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
From  its  central  location,  being  accessible  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and 
being  the  terminus  of  the  Oswego  Canal  and  the  Syracuse,  Bingham  ton,  and  New 
York  Railroad,  it  is  a  favorite  place  for  conventions.  It  is  famous  for  its  fac- 
tories, of  machinery,  soap  and  candles,  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  coaches,  &c. ;  and 
the  machine  shops  of  the  Central  Railroad  are  established  here.  It  is  also  tho 
depot  of  the  great  salt-producing  region  in  the  country. 

1787.  —  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  was  set  oflF  from  Dart- 
mouth, and  in  1847  received  a  city  charter. 

As  early  as  1755,  the  people  were  celebrated  for  their  whaling  vessels ;  and  in 
1776  there  were  about  sixty  vessels  engaged  in  the  business,  many  of  which  were 
captured.  After  the  war  the  trade  revived,  was  crushed  by  the  war  of  1813,  bat 
again  in  1818  a  fresh  impulse  was  given,  and  in  1860  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  fishing  was  five  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Since  the  discoT- 
ery  of  petroleum,  and  the  use  of  gas,  kerosene,  &c.,  for  illuminating  purposes, 
the  trade  has  almost  entirely  declined.  It  was  at  one  time,  in  1859,  the  wealthiest 
city  in  the  country  in  proportion  to  its  population. 

1787.  —  Oliver  Evans  made  an  application  to  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  for  an  exclusive  right  to  use  his  steam-carriages, 
which  was  denied,  though  his  application  for  mill  machinery  was 
granted. 

The  same  year  he  made  the  same  application  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland. 
His  application  was  granted,  and  shortly  after  his  mUl  improvements  were  intro- 
duced into  the  extensive  establishments  of  the  EUicotts  on  the  Fatapsco.  The 
saving  in  attendance  alone  in  these  mills,  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
barrels  of  flour  were  made  daily,  was  estimated  at  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
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and  ferentj-fiYe  dollars  a  year ;  and  the  Baving  made  by  the  increased  mannfkc- 
Uire  was  at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel. 

« 

1787,  December. — Jamea  Bumsey  made  his  first  experiment 
with  a  steamboat  on  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown.  His  method 
was  to  pnsh  the  boat  along  by  poles  acting  against  the  bottom, 
and  operated  by  a  steam-engine. 

In  17S4  he  had  exhibited  a  model  of  his  invention  to  General  Washington ;  and 
in  March,  1785,  had  obtained  an  exclusive  right  for  ten  years  from  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  **  to  navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with  greater  ease 
and  rapidity  against  rapid  rivers." 

Rumsey  was  supported  in  his  claims  for  priority  of  invention  of  the  steamboat 
by  the  Rumseian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a 
member,  and  by  the  legislatures  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  while 
Fitch  was  sustained  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
discussion  concenling  the  invention  of  the  steamboat,  or  the  practical  application 
of  steam  to  navigation,  comprises  an  entire  literature  of  such  dimensions  as  can- 
not be  reproduced  here.  There  is  no  question  that  the  idea  of  making  use  of  the 
•team-engine  as  a  power  for  the  propulsion  of  boats  was,  very  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  itself,  present  in  many  minds.  It  is  said  that,  as  early  as 
1750,  a  farmer  of  Beading,  Pennsylvania,  had  tried,  without  success,  the  idea  of 
doing  this  by  means  of  poles,  somewhat  as  Rumsey  invented.  Oliver  Evans  seems 
to  have  had  an  idea  of  doing  it  as  early  as  1773 ;  and  to  others,  both  here  and  in 
Eoropc,  the  idea  occurred.  A  succinct  account  of  the  data  concerning  the  whole 
sabject  may  be  found  in  the  article  upon  Steam  Namgation  in  The  Oreat  Indue^ 
tries,  Hartford,  1872. 

1788,  January  2.  —  Georgia  ratified  the  Constitution. 

1788,  January  9.  —  Connecticut  ratified  the  Constitution. 

1788.  —  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  states  this  year,  says 
Franklin  told  him  he  had  established  about  eighteen  paper-mills. 

He  states  that  there  was  a  glass  factory  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  which  ex- 
ported the  year  before  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  its  product,  and  employed 
five  hundred  hands. 

1788,  January.  —  The  Virginia  assembly  laid  a  duty  upon 
imports. 

1788,  January  13.  —  The  Friends  in  Philadelphia  emancipated 
their  slaves. 

1788.  —  Mrs.  Kinsey  Burden,  of  St.    Paul's   Parish,   South 
^     Carolina,  made  the  first  experiment  in  that  state  to  cultivate  Sea 
Island  cotton. 

1788.  —  A  COMPANY  was  incorporated  in  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut to  manufacture  cloth  of  silk. 

Thomas  barrens  and  thirty-one  others  were  the  incorporators. 
This  year?  at  Yale  College  commeDcement,  President  Stiles  wore  a  gown 
Bide  of  Cofinecticut  silk. 
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1788,  Febbuart  7.  —  Massachusetts  accepted  the  national  Con- 
stitution. 

A  monUi  after  accepting  the  Constitution,  the  legislature  passed  a  rigid  Uw 
against  the  slaye-trade,  and  another  forbidding  any  African,  or  negro,  not  a  citi- 
zen, from  settling  in  the  state.  Any  such  person,  without  a  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship of  another  state,  who  should  remain  sixtj  days,  upon  complahit  before  i  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  should  be  ordered  to  leave  the  state  in  ten  days,  and  neglecting 
should  be  confined  with  hard  labor  in  the  house  of  correction.  If  found  goiltj 
when  tried  at  the  next  session  of  the  court,  he  should  receive  not  more  than  ten 
stripes,  and  leave  the  state  within  ten  days. 

1788^  March  2.  —  Congress  passed  a  series  of  resolutions;  and 
sent  them  to  all  the  states. 

The  right  of  any  state  to  pass  laws  obstructing  the  execution  of  any  treaty,  or 
attempting  to  construe  it,  was  denied.  The  states  were  all  called  upon  to  aid  in 
preparing  the  basis  of  a  new  demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  and  for  com- 
pensation for  the  negroes  carried  away,  by  repealing  any  laws  in  force  obstructing 
the  execution  of  any  part  of  the  treaty. 

1788,  March  29.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  pcwsed  an 
act  "  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  the  state." 

It  was  limited  to  two  years,  and  forbade  the  exportation  of  manufacturing 
machines. 

1788.  —  The  "  Rumseian  Society  "  was  formed  in  Philadelphia 
to  aid  the  schemes  of  the  inventor  James  Rumsey. 

Franklin  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  society. 

1788,  April.  — Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  was 
settled. 

It  was  named  after  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  the  first  white  settlement  in 
Ohio. 

1788,  April  28.  —  Maryland  accepted  the  Constitution. 

1788,  May.  —  A  collision  occurred  in  the  state  of  Frankland, 
between  the  partisans  of  the  new  state  and  those  adhering  to 
North  Carolina  • 

Seyeral  persons  were  wounded,  and  one  or  two  killed.  Sevier,  the  goT- 
emor  of  Frankland,  fled,  and  North  Carolina  assumed  the  jurisdiction  without 
further  resistance.    Sevier  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  but  made  his  escape. 

1788,  Mat  24.  —  South  Carolina  ratified  the  Constitution. 

1788,  June  21.  —  The  state  of  New  Hampshire  ratified  the 
Constitution. 

1788.  —  John  Greenwood,  a  dentist,  established  an  office  in 
New  York. 

He  was  the  first  dentist  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  1790,  and  again  in  1795, 
carved  a  set  of  teeth  out  of  ivory  for  General  Washington,  which  were  considered 
marvels  of  neatness  and  ingenuity. 
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1788,  June  25,  — Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution. 

1788.  —  A  COMPANY  was  formed  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
for  making  "  home-spun  cloth." 

They  obtained  their  drawings  for  machinery  from  the  Massachusetts  Company. 

1788,  July  2.  —  The  president  of  Congress  informed  that  body 
that  the  Constitution  had  been  ratiiSed  by  the  conventions  of  nine 
of  the  states. 

A  commi{tee  was  appointed  to  report  an  act  *'  for  putting  the  said  Constitution 
into  operation."  The  plan  adopted  by  Congress,  on  the  18th  of  September,  was  as 
follows :  — The  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  was  fixed  for  the  appointment 
of  electors.  The  first  Wednesday  in  February  for  their  meeting  to  TOte  for 
President ;  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  as  the  time  for  commencing  the 
new  administration  of  the  goyernment,  in  New  York  city,  which  was  chosen  as  the 
place  for  the  proceedings. 

1788,  July  4.  —  The  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  in  Philadelphia. 

Its  acceptance  by  their  states  had  been  celebrated  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Charleston. 

1788.  —  The  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America  issued  a  pastoral  letter  recommending  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  instruction  of  the  negroes. 

1788,  July  8.  —  The  Continental  Congress  referred  the  peti- 
tion of  Kentucky  for  admission  into  the  Union  to  the  new  con- 
gress to  meet  under  the  new  Constitution. 

1788.  —  The  Confederate  Congress,  in  preparing  for  the  new 
government,  reported  the  military  condition. 

It  had  about  six  hundred  men  in  the  senrice,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Harmar.  Two  companies  of  artiUery,  formed  from  the  recruits  raised 
for  Massachusetts,  were  stationed,  one  at  Springfield,  and  the  other  at  West 
P6int.  The  i3rontier  stations  were :  Pittsburg ;  Fort  Mcintosh,  on  Beaver  Creek ; 
Fort  Franklin,  on  French  Creek ;  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum; 
Fort  Steuben,  at  tiie  falls  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Louisville ;  and  Fort  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash.  The  British  stiU  kept  possession  of  Oswego,  Niagara,  and  the 
posts  on  the  Lakes.  There  were  arsenals  at  Springfield,  West  Point,  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  stores  of  arms  at  Providence,  New  London,  the  Mohawk  River,  Man- 
chester in  Virginia,  opposite  Richmond,  and  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
regiment  of  Canadians  who  had  served  in  the  Revolution  stiU  drew  rations  ftom 
the  government,  though  they  had  settled  on  lands  near  Lake  Champlain  granted 
them  by  New  York. 

1788.  —  John  Jay  reported  to  Congress  upon  the  foreign 
relations. 

With  Great  Britain  and  Spain  they  were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  At  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  since,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  had  laws  placing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  collection  of  debts  due  England.    With  regard  to  the  negroes 
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carried  away  by  the  British,  he  thought  England  could  not  have  acted  differentlx, 
but  that  compensation  was  due  their  late  owners. 

1788,  July  25.  —  New  York  ratified  the  Constitution. 

1788,  August.  —  A  committee  reported  to  Congress  on  the 
financial  condition. 

The  liabilities  of  the  treasury  incurred  since  1774,  exclusive  of  the  Interest  on 
the  domestic  debt,  but  including  two  instalments  of  the  French  debt,  were  i 
little  over  six  millions,  of  which  more  than  half  had  been  paid.  Of  jbliis  amount 
nearly  two  millions  had  been  paid  by  the  states ;.  the  rest  had  been  received  from 
Dutch  loans.  Of  the  specie  requisitions  made  since  the  peace  upon  the  states, 
about  three  millions  remained  unpaid.  One  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  indents,  were  called  for  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  domestic  debt.  Of 
the  five  millions  called  for  up  to  tliis  time,  not  two  had  been  paid.  Other  com- 
mittees reported  that  the  accounts  of  the  loan  offices  had  been  settled  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The  acconnti 
of  the  first  Virginia  loan  office  were  lost.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  used 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  offices  for  state  purposes.  From  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  settle  with  the  states,  no  returns  had  been  received  except  from  Kev 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  The  expenditure  of 
much  of  the  money  raised  abroad,  and  of  that  appropriated  to  the  secret  serrice, 
was  unexplained.  The  committee  spoke  of  '*  many  strong  marks  of  want  of 
responsibility  or  attention  in  former  transactions  respecting  the  public  treas- 


ure." 


1788,  August,  —  Fort  Washington  was  built  on  the  present  site 
of  Cincinnati. 

A  road  was  laid  out  by  Virginia  from  Alexandria  to  the  Ohio,  opposite  Marietta. 
It  was  about  three  hundred  miles  long. 

Cincinnati  owes  its  growth  to  the  introduction  of  steamboats.  The  first  one  built 
there  was  finished  in  1816.  By  means  of  these  the  long  extent  of  river  coast  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  was  opened  to  traffic,  and  the  city  soon  became  the  depot  for 
the  reception  and  transmission  of  the  products  of  the  great  western  valleys. 
Since  1816,  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  steamboats  built  in  the  United  States 
has  been  built  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  fifty  years  the  population  increased  from  the 
few  settlers  to  200,000,  an  unprecedented  growth.  The  city  is  famous  for  its 
manufactories,  especially  those  for  the  curing  of  hogs  and  the  manufacture  of 
whiskey. 

1788,  August.  —  Pennsylvania  purchased  the  tract  between 
her  northern  boundary  and  Lake  Erie. 

She  thus  secured  the  harbor  of  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie. 

1788.  —  A  LAND  OFFICE  was  opened  at  Canandaigua. 

The  tract  accorded  to  Massachusetts  was  purchased  of  her  for  a  million  of 
dollars,  payable  by  instalments,  in  certificates  of  her  state  debt,  by  a  company 
who  opened  it  to  settlers. 

1788,  August  7.  —  North  Carolina  conditionally  ratified  the 
Constitution. 

Another  convention,  November  13,  1789,  accepted  it  without  conditions. 
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1788.  —  In  this  year,  or  the  next,  Ebenezer  Allen  built  a  mill 
to  make  use  of  the  water-power  of  the  Genesee  Falls,  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

He  soon  sold  it  to  Colonel  Fisk.    The  mill  went  to  decay.* 

1788.  —  Giles  Richards  &  Co.  began  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, the  manufacture  of  cards,  for  carding. 

They  used  a  newly  invented  machinery,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
invented  by  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  and  which,  as  tlie  state  refbsed 
to  assist  him  in  introducing,  he  sold  to  some  one.  His  machine  is  said  to  have 
made  card  teeth  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  a  minute. 

1788,  September  15.  —  The  Herald  of  Freedom  and  Federal 
Advertiser  appeared  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  advocated  the  election  of  Hancock  to  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts  in 
Oj^osition  to  Bowdoin. 

1788.  —  Joseph  Alexander,  a  Scotchman,  introduced  at  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  the  use  of  the  fly-shuttle. 

1788,  October.  —  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an 
ftct ''  to  assist  the  cotton  manufactures  of  this  state." 

1788.  —  A  MANUFACTORY  of  Sail  duck  was  erected  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  ^ 

It  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court,  and  aided  by  a  bounty.  The  work- 
men were  organized  into  societies  for  their  mutual  aid,  and  admitted  members 
only  by  vote.    Their  hours  were  from  eight  to  six. 

1788,  November.  —  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  all  who  would  submit,  excepting  Sevier, 
who  was  disqualified  for  any  office  of  trust. 

The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  North  Carolina  by  a  large 
migority,  and  the  disqualifying  clause  was  repealed,  and  he  took  his  seat. 

1789,  February.  —  Washington  received  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  electors  for  President,  and  John  Adams  the  next  highest 
number,  and  was  thus  elected  Vice-President. 

Senators  and  representatives  under  the  new  constitution  were  also  elected  by 
the  eleven  ratifying  states.  The  Continental  Congress  quietly  passed  out  of 
existence,  no  notice  being  taken  of  its  demise.  New  York,  fh)m  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  the  legislature,  did  not  vote  for  President. 

1789,  March. — John  Hewson  received  a  loan  of  two  hundred 
pounds  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  enable  him  "  to 
enlarge  and  carry  on  the  business  of  calico  printing  and  bleach- 
ing within  this  state.'' 

His  print  works  were  near  Richmond,  where  DyottviUe  now  is,  and  were  con- 
tinaed  by  his  son. 

1789.  —  The  first  saw-mill  in  Ohio  was  built  by  the  "  New 
England  Ohio  Company." 

It  was  situated  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
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Muskingum,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  Colonel  Robert  Oliver,  Migor 
Hatfield,  and  Captain  John  Dodge  received  an  allotment  of  land  for  this  purpose 
ft'om  the  company.  The  crank  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  was 
made  in  New  Haven,  carried  on  a  pack-horse  over  the  mountains  to  the  Yougliio- 
gheny  River,  at  SimreKs  Ferry,  and  thence  by  water  to  Marietta. 

1789.  —  New  HAMPSHmB  granted  Oliver  Evans  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  his  improved  mill  machinery  for  fourteen  years. 

1789.  —  This  year  the  first  wagon-load  of  goods  is  said  to 
have  crossed  the  southern  route  through  Virginia  to  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

With  a  team  of  four  horses,  the  wagon  took  twenty  hundred- weight  from 
Hagerstown  and  hack,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  a  month, 
charging  three  dollars  a  hundred-weight.  The  previous  method  of  transportation 
had  been  by  lines  of  ten  or  twelve  horses,  tied  to  each  other,  in  single  file, 
each  carrying  a  pack  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  all  under  the  care 
of  a  single  driver. 

1789.  —  The  legislature  of  Maryland  made  a  considerable 
loan  to  a  glass  factory  established  at  Tuscarora  Creek,  four 
miles  above  Fredericktown,  and  known  as  the  Etna  Glass 
Works. 

They  were  established  by  a  German,  John  Frederick  Amelung. 

1789,  March  4.  —  Congress  met  at  New  York  city.' 

The  session  was  held  at  the  old  City  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau 
streets,  opposite  Broad  Street  The  building  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose 
by  a  private  subscription.  Only  eight  senators  and  thirteen  representatives  were 
present,  —  not  enough  to  form  a  quorum  of  either  house.  The  House,  fully 
represented,  would  consist  of  fifty-nine  members,  not  counting  those  from  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina,  who  had  not  yet  su:cepted  the  Constitution.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  had  elected  their 
representatives  by  districts;  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersej,  and 
Georgia,  by  a  general  ticket ;  Connecticut,  by  having  the  voters  nominate  a  list  of 
candidates,  three  times  the  number  to  be  chosen,  and  from  a  selection  bf  these* 
the  list  having  been  publbhed,  they  were  elected.  In  the  soutiiem  states  a 
plurality,  and  in  the  New  England  states  a  majority  elected.  It  was  almost  a 
month  after  the  appointed  day  before  enough  members  had  arrived  to  form  a  quo* 
rum  in  either  house. 

1789,  March  30. — The  House,  having  a  quorum,  proceeded  to 
organize  itself. 

Frederic  A.  Muhlenburg,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  chairman  by  ballot. 

At  this  first  session  of  Congress,  reporters  were  admitted  to  the  floor  of  Om 
House,  and  gave  reports  of  the  debates,  which  were  printed  in  the  newspapers* 
and  aft;erwards  published  in  two  volumes,  entitled  the  Congressional  Record.  At 
the  next  session,  the  speaker  was  allowed  to  admit  such  reporters  as  he  thought 
necessary,  to  the  floor  or  the  gallery.  The  Congressional  Record  extends,  how- 
ever, only  to  the  middle  of  the  second  session. 

1789,  April  6.  —  The  Senate,  having  a  quorum,  organized. 
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John  Langdon  was  chosen  president  *'  for  the  sole  purpose  of  counting  the 
Totes  for  President  of  the  United  States.*'  A  message  was  sent  to  the  House, 
who  proceeded  to  the  Senate  chamber,  and  the  votes  were  counted.  The  whole 
sixty-nine  votes  were  cast  for  Washington  as  president,  and  thirty-four  for  John 
Adams  as  vice-president.  The  House  sat  with  open  doors,  the  Senate  with 
closed  doors. 

1789,  April  21.  —  John  Adams  arrived,  and  took  bis  position 
to  preside  over  the  Senate. 

He  was  escorted  from  Massachusetts  by  a  troop  of  horse,  which  was  changed 
as  he  entered  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

1789,  April  23.  — Washington  arrived  at  Elizabethtown  Point, 
and  was  escorted  to  New  York  by  a  committee  of  both  houses. 

He  was  rowed  in  a  barge  manned  by  thirteen  pilots  dressed  in  white.  His 
progress  Arom  Mount  Vernon  had  been  a  triumphal  procession. 

1789,  April  30.  —  The  oath  of  oflSce  was  formally  taken  by 
Washington. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  balcony  of  the  Ci^  Hall.  The  president*s  inau- 
gural address  was  delivered  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  officers  of  the 
old  government,  and  the  public,  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

1789.  —  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  was  founded. 

The  assembly  granted  four  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  yearly  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  college,  and  gave  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sary land. 

1789,  Mat  20.  —  A  department  of  foreign  affairs  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 

During  the  same  session  it  was  made  the  department  of  state.  John  Jay  oon- 
tinned  to  discharge  its  duties.  It  was  given  to  Jefferson,  who  entered  on  its 
duties  in  March  of  the  next  year. 

1789.  —  The  department  of  war  was  reorganized. 

General  Knox  remained  at  the  head  of  it. 

1789.  —  The  federal  courts  established  in  the  United  States 
were  allowed  to  administer  in  equity  as  well  as  law,  and  courts 
of  chancery  were  practically  abolished. 

John  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

1789,  May.  —  The  constitution  of  Georgia  was  amended. 

The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  A 
pffoperty  qualification  was  necessary  to  serve  in  either  house,  and  no  clergyman 
could  be  a  member.  The  right  of  the  franchise  was  accorded  to  all  tax-paying, 
resident  freemen,  the  property  qualification  being  removed.  The  governor, 
judges,  and  civil  officers  were  elected  by  the  assembly.  Entails  were  prohibited, 
and  intestate  estates  were  equally  divided  among  all  the  children.  Religious 
freedom  was  allowed  to  all,  no  one  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  any  religious 
denomination  other  than  his  own.    A  convention  of  three  from  each  county  was 
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to  meet  to  consider  the  need  for  clianges  in  the  conatltation  at  the  end  of  ftte 
years.    Louisville  was  made  the  capital  i>f  the  state. 

1789.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  repealed  the  act  for- 
bidding any  theatrical  performance. 

It  was  done  through  the  efforts  of  the  actors,  who  had  petitioned  for  it. 

1789,  June.  —  The  Cherokees  sent  a  delegation  to  appeal  to 
"  their  elder  brother  General  Washington,  and  the  great  council 
of  the  United  States,"  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  under  the 
treaty  made  with  them. 

Congress  promised  them  justice;  hut  as  North  CaroUna  had  not  at  the  time 
accepted  die  Constitution,  and  claimed  the  territory  as  within  her  jurisdiction, 
nothing  further  could  be  done. 

1789,  July  4.  —  Congress  passed  a  tariff  bill. 

The  preamble  declared  that  it  was  *'  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  goTem- 
ment,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and  mercbsn- 
dise  imported.**    The  operation  of  the  bill  was  limited  to  June  1,  1796. 

1789,  August  7.  —  The  act  organizing  a  new  government  for 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  passed  by  Congress. 

The  first  log  cabin,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  then  called  Losantiville,  was 
built  in  December,  1788,  and  the  flk^t  saw-mill  in  Ohio,  was  built  this  year  at 
Wolf  Creek,  by  the  Ohio  Company,  who  had  made  the  first  settlement  at 
Marietta. 

1789.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  ena- 
bling aliens  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  and  bequeath  real  estate,  with- 
out relinquishing  their  former  allegiance. 

1789.  —  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  was  settled. 

It  was  named  after  General  Knox,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  state  in  1794; 
and  the  same  year  Blount  College  was  founded,  the  largest  in  the  state. 

1789,  September  2.  —  By  an  act  of  Congress,  the  treasury 
department  of  the  United  States  was  organized. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  the  treasury. 

1789,  September  24.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  exempting  the 
ships  of  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  for  a  limited  period, 
from  the  tonnage  duties  laid  upon  foreign  vessels. 

These  states  had  not  accepted  the  Constitation.  The  general  assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  had  sent  an  address  to  Congress  explanatory  of  their  sitaation,  say- 
ing, **  They  haye  viewed  in  the  new  constitution  an  approach,  though  periuips 
but  a  smaU  one,  toward  that  form  of  government  with  which  we  have  lately  dis- 
soWed  our  connection,  at  so  much  hazard  and  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.'* 

1789.  —  The  Gazette  qf  the  United  States  appeared  in  New 
York. 

Its  originator  was  John  Fenno.     Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  the 
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(Tfiti^eil  SUUe$Oaz€tie ;  and  when,  in  1790,  the  gorernment  removed  to  Philadelphia, 

the  Oazette  was  moved  to  that  city.    It  was  the  organ  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  '  ' 

the  Federalists.    The  Oazette,  after  a  varied  career,  was  finally  absorbed,  in  18479 

\>j  the  North  American,  of  Philadelpliia. 

1789.  —  The  Exeter  Federal  ilisceUant/  appeared  in  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire. 

It  was  published  bj  Heniy  Banlet,  and  was  a  supporter  of  Federalism.  ^ . 

< 

1789.  —  General  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  eastern 
states,  notes,  after  leaving  New  York,  that  all  the  houses  had 
brick  or  stone  chimneys.    Those  in  Connecticut  were,  as  a  rule,  i 

"two   flush  stories,  with  a  very  good  show  of  sash  and  glass 
windows." 

i 

1789,  November  13.  —  A  new  convention  in  North  Carolina 
accepted  the  Constitution.  I 

They  suggested  eight  amendments* 

1789,  November. — The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  ceded 
the  territory  constituting  the  state  of  Tennessee  to  the  United  ^      ^ 

States.  ' 

It  was  provided  that  the  territory  was  subject  to  the  land  warrants  already 
issued  by  North  CaroUna,  and  "  that  no  regulation  made  or  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress shall  tend  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves."  It  also  endowed  the  state  uni- 
Tersity  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  founded  the  city  of  Baleigh  as  the  capital  of  the  state. 

1789.  —  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Washington  made  a  tour 
through  the  New  England  states. 

He  avoided  Rhode  Island.  AU  throughout  his  route  the  people  received  him 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

1790,  January  8.  —  Congress  reassembled. 

It  accepted  a  report  of  a  committee  fixing  the  date  for  its  dissolution  March 
8,  1791. 

1790.  —  The  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks  was  commenced 
in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  by  James  Harrison. 

The  first  one  is  charged  at  three  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence. 

1790,  January  21.  —  The  Rhode  Island  assembly  called  a  con- 
vention to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Tliey  also  requested  Congress  to  further  suspend,  as  far  as  Rhode  Island  ship- 
ping was  concerned,  the  collection  of  the  extrA  duties  on  foreign  vessels.  ' 

1790,  February  8.  —  The  consideration  of  the  public  debt  was 
entered  upon  by  Congress,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  a  series 
of  resolutions  introduced. 

Hamilton,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  reported  in  writing.  The  foreign 
debt  he  estunated  at  #11,710,878,  and  the  domestic  debt  at  #42,414,085,  nearly 
one  thhrd  of  which  was  interest  due.    The  state  debts,  including  interest  due,  he 
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estimated  at  abont  twenty-five  millions,  and  advised  their  assomption  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  After  mnch  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  ftind  the  debt,  both  inters 
est  and  principal,  and  assume  the  state  debts. 

1790,  February  11.  —  Petitions  from  the  yearly  meetings  of 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  York  were  pre- 
sented to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

They  asked  whetlier  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  "to  exercise  justice 
and  mercy,  which  if  adhered  to  must  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade." 
Under  the  rules,  a  motion  to  refer  it  to  a  special  committee  was  laid  over  until  the 
next  day,  when  a  memorial  on  the  same  subject  from  the  Pennsylvania  society 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  signed  by  Franklin  as  president,  was  presented. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  one  from 
each  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  After  a  month's  consideration,  they 
reported  a  series  of  resolutions  wliich  were  debated  for  six  days,  and  finally 
ordered  placed  upon  the  journal  as  foUows :  '*That  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shaU  think  proper  to  admit 
cannot  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808. 

''That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them,  in  any  of  the  states,  it  remaining  with  the  several 
states  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy 
require. 

*'  That  Congress  have  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreigners 
with  slaves,  and  of  providing  by  proper  regulations  for  the  humane  treatment, 
during  their  passage,  of  slaves  imported  by  the  said  citizens  into  the  said  states 
admitting  such  importation. 

'*  That  Congress  have  also  authority  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  fitting  out 
vessels  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  persons  frt>m  Africa  to 
anyfdreign  port.** 

1790,  March  26.  —  Congress  accepted  the  territory  ceded  by 
North  Carolina. 

The  territory  was  erected  into  the  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  in 
every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  slavery,  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  Territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  Nortli  Carolina  had,  in  the  cession,  made  it 
a  condition  that  Congress  should  make  no  regulation  tending  to  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.  The  land  was  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  Indians.  The  north-east 
comer  — the  late  State  of  Frankland  —  and  a  portion  around  Nashville,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cumberland,  were  tlie  only  portions  where  the  Indian  Utlo  had  been 
extinguished. 

1790,  March  26.  —  Congress  enacted  that  any  "  alien  free 
white  person,"  after  a  two  years'  residence  in  the  United  States, 
of  good  character,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  could  be 
naturalized. 

Any  court  of  record  was  authorized  to  receive  such  applications.  No  one  dis- 
fhuichised  by  any  state  under  laws  passed  during  the  Revolution  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  citizen  except  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  which  he  bad 
belonged. 
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1790,  April.  —  The  Pennsylvania  assembly  repealed  the  act 
confirming  the  Connecticut  titles  in  the  western  counties. 

The  Susquehanna  Company  had  been  reTived,  and  a  design  formed  to  secede 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania.  Violent  collisions  had  taken  place,  and 
arrests  by  both  parties  had  been  made.  No  more  oppositionwas  made  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Pennsylyania,  the  question  being  carried  into  the  courts,  and  fbially 
after  years  of  litigation  was  settled. 

1790.  —  The  Oeneral  Advertiser  was  published  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Its  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  Auroret^  and  under  the  editorship  of 
Bache  it  became  the  chief  organ  of  the  opposition  to  the  Federal  party. 

1790,  Mat  29.  —  The  convention  in  Ehode  Island  accepted  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

It  was  ratified  by  a  minority  of  two  votes.  They  suggested  twenty-one  amend- 
ments, and  a  BiU  of  Rights  in  eighteen  articles.  The  members  from  Rhode 
Island  took  their  seats  in  Congress ;  and  after  that  body  had  adjourned,  Washing- 
ton made  a  tour  through  the  state,  being  received  everywhere  with  enthusiasm. 

1790,  May  31.  —  An  act  "  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  " 
was  passed  by  Congress. 

It  secured  to  authors,  "  residents  in  the  United  States,**  a  copyright  for  four- 
teen years ;  and  if  the  author  was  living  at  the  end  of  this  period,  for  an  additional 
term  of  fourteen  years. 

1790.  —  An  act  ''  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  sea- 
men "  was  passed  by  Congress. 

It  made  a  written  contract  necessary,  si>eciQring  the  voyage  and  the  rate  of 
wages.  Without  such  a  contract  the  master  was  liable  for  the  highest  rate.  De- 
serters could  be  compelled  to  frdfll  the  agreement,  and  the  ship  was  liable  for  the 
wages. 

1790.  —  An  act  to  ''  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes  "  was  passed  by  Congress. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Indians  except  with  a  license  from  the 
President.  Sales  of  land  by  the  Indians  could  be  made  only  at  a  public  treaty, 
and  offences  against  the  persons  or  property  of  Indians  were  to  be  treated  as  though 
against  white  men. 

1790,  June.  —  A  convention  met  at  Columbia,  South  tJarolina, 
which  had  been  made  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  formed  a  con- 
Btitntion. 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  given  to  all  tax-paying  citizens.  A  property  quali- 
fication was  required  of  candidates  for  office.  The  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  judges,  and  aU  other  civil  officers,  were  elected  by  the  legislature. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  guaranteed  in  a  biU  of  rights.  The  *'free  exercise 
and  eigoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship  '*  was  secured.  Clergymen 
were  made  ineligible  to  the  legislature,  or  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant- 
goremor.  The  right  of  primogeniture  was  abolished,  and  intestate  estates  were 
equally  divided. 
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1790,  July.  —  A  convention  in  Kentucky  voted  for  separation 
from  Virginia,  and  fixed  June  1,  1792,  aa  the  date. 

They  also  authorized  the  meeting  of  another  conyention  to  frame  a  cimstita* 
tion  for  the  state. 

1790.  —  The  New  York  Dispensary  was  established. 

There  were  in  187C  twenty -flve  institutions  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  tho 
poor. 

1790.  —  Congress  imposed  tonnage  duties  of  six  cents  a  ton 
on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  from  foreign  ports ; 
on  all  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  partly  owned 
abroad,  thirty  cents ;  and  on  other  ships  or  vessels,  fifty  cents. 

1790.  —  The  Oeneral  Washington,  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  William 
Woodcock,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

1790. — Bricks,  coarse  tiles,  and  potters  ware  were  among  the 
industries  enumerated  by  Hamilton  as  most  considerable. 

1790.  —  Tiffi  first  successful  crop  of  Sea  Island  cotton  was 
raised  by  William  Elliot,  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  South 
Oarolina,  from  five  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed. 

1790.  —  About  fifty  families  were  engaged  in  silk-raising  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  about  thirty  at  Norfolk. 

The  occupation  is  said  to  have  heen  profltahle.  The  silk  was  made  into 
stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribhons,  buttons,  and  sewing-silk,  worth  a  doU«ir  an 
ounce.  Fine  sewing-silk  was  manufactured  in  Western  (now  Warren),  in  Wor- 
cester County,  Massachusetts,  and  elewshere  in  that  state.  Ipswich  produced 
sonic  forty  thousand  yards  of  lace  this  year.  The  last  silk  was  offered  for  sale  in 
Georgia. 

1790.  —  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  by  an  American 
ship  was  completed. 

The  ship  Columbia,  Captain  Gray,  sailed  from  Boston  to  Nootka  Sound,  and 
returned  by  way  of  Canton  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1790,  July  10.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Federal  government  on  the  Potomac. 

The  particular  spot  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President,  who  was  to  ap- 
point comraissioncrs  to  fix  the  location,  'erect  the  buildings,  &c.  Congress  was  to 
move  there  in  1800,  and  meanwhUe,  from  the  next  session,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia. 

1790,  July  24.  —  Congress  passed  the  funding  bilL 

It  had  been  amended,  assuming  certain  spedfled  amounts  of  the  debts  of  the 
various  states.  The  act  authorized  the  President  to  borrow  twelve  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  paid  within  fifteen  years.  Payment  for  stock  in  this  loan  could  be 
made  in  certificates  of  the  domestic  debt  at  par,  and  in  Continental  bills  of  credit 
at  one  hundred  for  one.  Subscriptions  to  the  interest  of  the  domestic  debt  bore 
interest,  payable  quarterly,  at  three  per  cent,  a  year,  to  commence  January  1, 
1791.     Subscriptions  to  the  principal  of  the  pubUc  debt  bore  interest  at  six  per 
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cent,  that  portion  known  as  deferred  stock  being  abont  one  third  of  the  amount, 
interest  to  commence  in  1800.  An  additional  loan  was  also  opened  of  twenty-one 
and  a  half  millions,  payable  in  certificates  of  state  debts,  to  the  following 
amonnts :  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  four  millions  each ;  Virginia,  three 
millions  and  a  half;  North  Carolina,  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand ;  Pcnn- 
sykania,  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand ;  Connecticut,  one  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand ;  New  York,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand ;  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland,  eight  hundred  thousand  each ;  New  Hampshire  and  Georgia,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  each ;  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  two  hundred  thousand  each. 
Only  such  certificates  as  had  been  issued  for  services  or  supplies  were  to  be 
receiyed.  If  the  subscriptions  exceeded  the  amounts  allowed,  a  pro  rata  division 
▼as  to  be  made ;  if  it  fell  short,  the  states  would  receive  the  interest  until  their 
accounts  with  the  Federal  government  were  arranged  and  settled.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  the  foreign  debt,  the  excess  of  the  import  and  tonnage  duties,  over  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  expenses,  were  pledged.  At  the  same  time  additional 
duties  were  imposed.  A  sinking  firnd  was  also  established,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board. 

1790,  August  1.  —  The  first  national  census  was  completed. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  was  found  to  be  3,921,326, 
incladiing  697,697  slaves,  and  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed. 

A  pat<cnt  law  was  made,  under  which  the  first  patent  was  issued  July  31,  and 
also  a  law  of  copyright 

1790.  —  An  act  for  "  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States  "  was  passed  by  Congress. 

The  penalty  of  death  was  enacted  for  treason,  murder,  piracy,  and  forgery  of 
the  securities  of  the  United  States.  For  this  last,  fine  and  imprisonment  have 
been  since  substituted.  In  cases  of  conviction,  no  forfeiture  of  estate  or  corrupt 
tion  of  the  blood  were  to  ensue.  Falsification  of  the  records  was  to  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  a  public  whipping,  not  to  exceed  thiny-nine  lashes.  A 
fine  might  be  substituted. 

1790,  August  13.  —  A  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the  Creeks. 

They  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  under  the  sole  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  ceded  all  the  lands  north  and  east  of  the  Oconee,  while  all  the  lands 
south  and  west  of  that  river  were  guaranteed  to  them.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
by  M.  Gillivray,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  with  twenty-eight  others  went  to  New 
York  to  meet  Congress,  where  the  treaty  was  ratified  with  Washington.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  haU  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  concluded 
with  a  general  hand-shaking  and  singing  the  *'  song  of  peace,"  in  which  the  cliicfs 
all  joined.  On  their  arrival  in  New  York,  the  Creek  chiefs  were  received  by  the 
Tammany  society,  which  had  been  recently  organized,  dressed  in  their  Indian 
eostnmes. 

1790,  September.  —  The  United  States  bought  of  Stephen 
Moore  the  point  where  West  Point  stands. 

In  1824  it  purchased  the  tract  a^ioining,  and  in  1826  New  York  ceded  jnris- 
dfetion  over  it. 

1790,  September  2.  —  A  convention  in  Pennsylvania  accepted 
a  new  constitution. 

The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.    The 
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governor  "wa«  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  right  of  snflfVage  was  bestowed  on 
all  tax-paying  citizens,  and  their  sons,  over  twenty-one  years  old.  Elections  to 
be  by  ballot.  The  judges  were  appointed  during  g^od  behavior,  and  had  fixed 
salaries.  The  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteed  freedom  of  worship,  and  exempted  from 
involuntary  contributions  to  support  any  ministry.  The  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  a  future  condition  of  rewards  and  punishments,  was  necessary  as  a 
qualification  to  hold  office;  but  tlie  members  of  the  assembly  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  sign  their  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Schools  at  which  the  poor  were  to  '*be  taught  gratis  '*  were  to  be  estab- 
lished "  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be." 


1790,  October  7.  —  The  le^slature  of  New  York  consented 
to  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  and  renounced  all 
claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  that  state. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Vermont  should  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
New  York  grantees.  The  Vermont  legislature,  the  same  month,  agreed  to  tiie 
arrangement.  The  boundary  of  the  state  to  be  the  western  line  of  the  western- 
most townships  granted  by  New  Hampshire,  and  the  middle  channel  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

1790,  October.  —  An  expedition  sent  against  the  Indians  north 
of  the  Ohio  was  unsuccessful. 

Banner  and  Hardina,  the  leaders,  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  acq^oitted. 

1790,  November.  —  The  legislature  of  Virginia  resolved  that 
the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  was  "  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,"  since  it  was  "  the  exercise  of  a 
power  not  expressly  granted  to  the  general  government." 

A  memorial  to  this  effect  was  presented  to  Congress.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  passed  very  strong  resolutions  to  the  same  effect. 

1790,  November  1.  —  A  furnace  and  forge  were  erected  on 
Jacob's  Creek,  fifteen  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  built  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

1790.  —  A  steam-packet  was  run  as  a  freight-boat  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington. 

Her  engine  bad  been  improved  by  the  labors  of  many  ingenious  inventors  of 
the  time. 

1790,  November.  —  The  Virginia  lerislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  be  public. 

The  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  North  and  South  Carolina 
passed  similar  resolutions.  The  Virginia  legislature  also  appropriated  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  national  buildings,  and  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  voted  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 

1790,  November.  —  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  refused 
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a  request  made  by  Congress  to  allow  the  jails  of  the  state  to  be 
made  use  of. 

It  also  refhsed  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Federal  CoDstitation. 

1790,  Dbcehber  6.  —  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia. 

The  debates  of  Congress,  during  its  continuance  at  Philadelphia,  were  chiefly 
printed  in  the  Philtidelphia  Gazette,  A  plan  for  the  regular  employment  of  a 
reporter  to  take  them,  made  in  1796,  was  not  carried.  The  price  asked  —  four 
thousand  dollars  —  was  considered  too  high,  though  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Gazette, 
offered  to  pay  a  part.  Washington,  at  the  second  session  of  Congress,  delivered 
his  annual  address  in  a  full  suit  of  broadcloth  made  at  the  factory  of  Colonel 
Wadsworth,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

1790,  December  20.  —  Samuel  Slater  started  three  cards, 
drawing  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames  of  seventy-two 
spindles,  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

This  was  the  real  origin  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country. 
Slater  had  been  engaged  in  cotton-spinning  in  England,  and  came  to  this  country 
induced  by  the  interest  taken  in  its  introduction  here.  From  the  jealous  care 
with  which  England  guarded  the  secret  of  this  branch  of  industry,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  clandestinely,  and  to  bring  no  drawings  or  models  with  him.  The 
details  of  his  history,  and  of  his  connection  with  the  success  of  cotton-spinning, 
viU  be  found  in  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  Pluladelphia,  1836. 

1790.  —  During  this  year,  Herman  Vandausen,  at  East  Green- 
wich, Rhode  Island,  commenced  the  printing  of  calicoes  from 
blocks. 

He  cut  his  own  blocks,  samples  of  which,  with  those  of  his  prints,  are  in  the 
Historical  Society  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.    The  business  was  soon  given  up. 

1790.  —  A  COMPANY  to  manufacture  duck  was  incorporated 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1791,  January  1.  —  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was 
formed. 

It  was  incorporated  February  19,  1794,  and  was  the  first  society  of  the  kind 
orgtnized. 

1791.  —  Canada  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

The  "  clergy  reserves'*  established  by  parliament  —  one  seventh  of  the  waste 
luids  of  the  colony  —  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
ministers. 

1791,  January  1.  —  The  total  debt  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  seventy-five  million,  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  fifty-two 
cents. 

Of  the  foreign  debt  there  were  due  to  France  seven  million,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand,  four  hnndr^  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  forty-two  cents ;  to 
Spain^  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and 
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fifty  cents ;  to  Holland,  fire  million  and  one  thousand  dollars.  Between  the  yean 
1791  and  1795  money  enough  was  borrowed  in  Holland  to  pay  the  debt  dae 
France  and  Spain. 

1791,  January  19.  —  A  convention  called  in  Vermont  ratified 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  asked  admission  into  the  Union. 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  Congress  and  negotiate  the  accept- 
ance into  the  Union. 

1791,  February  4.  —  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  date  of  admission  was  fixed  for  June  1,  1792,  the  date  wliich  a  conven- 
tion had  fixed  for  the  separation  from  Virginia,  and  the  formation  of  a  state  con- 
stitution. 

1791,  February  18.  —  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  act  was  to  take  effect  after  the  termination  of  the  session  of  Congress. 

1791,  February  25.  —  Congress  passed  the  bill  creating  the 
national  bank. 

The  plan  of  the  hank  was  submitted  by  Alexander  Hamilton  December  13, 
1790.  The  title  of  the  bank  was  The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Its  ci^pital  was  ten  millions,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  authorized  to  subscribe,  for  the  account  of  the  United  States^ 
for  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  millions.  Its  privileges  wore  to  cease  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1811.  Its  notes  were  to  be  received  for  ail  dues  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  not  to  be  under  ten  dollars.  Individual  subscriptions  were  pay- 
able in  four  instalments ;  tiie  last  at  tho  end  of  eighteen  months,  one  fourth  in 
gold  or  silver,  the  rest  in  United  States  stocks,  the  six  per  cents  at  par,  and  the 
three  per  cents  at  fifty  per  cent.  The  United  States*  subscription  was  payable  in 
cash,  and  they  were  entitled  to  a  loan  from  the  bank  equal  to  tiieir  subscription, 
to  be  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments.  Twenty-five  directors,  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders, were  to  choose  a  president  from  among  themselves. 

1791.  —  The  University  of  Vermont  was  established  at  Bur- 
lington. 

It  was  endowed  by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  legislature  gave  it  nearly  fifij 
thousand  acres  of  land. 

1791.  —  After  the  adjonmment  of  Congress,  General  Wash- 
ington made  a  tour  through  the  southern  states. 

On  his  way  he  stopped  on  the  Potomac,  and  selected,  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  given  him  by  Congress,  the  site  for  the  federal  seat  of  g^vemmenL  In 
his  journal  he  speaks  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  having  a  number  of  very 
good  houses  of  brick  and  wood,  but  most  of  the  latter,  the  whole  number  being 
about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

1791.  —  There  were  three  banks  in  the  United  States. 

Their  capital  was  two  millions  of  doUars. 

1791,  March  3.  —  Congress  laid  an  import  duty  upon  imported 
spirits,  and  an  excise  duty  upon  their  home  manu&cture. 

The  duty  ranged  ftom  twenty  to  forty  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  excise  fh)m  nine 
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to  thirty  cents.  The  proceeds  were  pledged  to  reduce  the  public  debt,  and  the  act 
was  to  oease  when  this  was  attained.  Resolutions  against  the  excise  were  passed 
by  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 
SnuJl  distilleries  were  common  in  these  states,  Pennsylvania  alone  having  about 
five  thousand. 

1791,  July  27.  —  A  public  meeting,  held  at  Brownsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Monongahela,  to  protest  against  the  excise,  was 
toe  first  step  taken  in  the  expression  of  the  public  discontent, 
which  gradually  assumed  such  proportion  as  to  be  thrieatening, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  ''  Whiskey  Rebellion." 

The  collection  of  the  excise  was  resisted,  and  it  was  linaUy  obtained  only  by  a 
rigorous  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

1791,  August.  —  George  Hammond  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  as  minister  from  Great  Britain. 

1791,  October.  —  The  National  Oazette  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  published  by  Philip  Freneau,  who  was  at  the  time  a  clerk  in  the  state 
depaitment  under  Jefferson.  It  opposed  the  Federal  party  rigorously.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1793,  it  ceased  to  appear. 

1791.  —  The  Oracle  qf  Dauphin  appeared  in  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Its  editor  was  John  Wyeth.    It  was  the  first  paper  in  this  place. 

1791,  November.  —  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  chartered  a 
company  with  extensive  privileges,  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  man- 
ufactures at  the  falls  of  tne  Passaic. 

This  was  the  origin  of  Patterson,  which  now  contains  extensive  cotton-miUs, 
luge  machine-shops  (half  the  locomotives  used  in  the  country  being  made  there), 
paper-miUs,  printing  and  dyeing  establishments.  Within  the  last  few  years  four 
•ilk  factories  liavc  been  started,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  f  846,000. 

1791.  —  A  FORGE  was  built  on  Furnace  Brook,  in  Pittsford, 
Vermont. 

1791.  —  Thb  first  furnace  erected  in  Kentucky  was  built  by 
overnment  troops  on  Slate  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Licking 
Ivor,  in  Bath  (now  Bourbon)  County. 

It  was  worked  until  1838. 

.  1791,  December.  —  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
appointed  minister  to  England. 

1792,  February  1.  —  The  Impartial  InUUigencer  appeared  in 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Thomas  Dickman.  Six  months  afterwards  its  name  was 
d>uiged  to  the  Orce^/Uld  Oazette.  As  the  Oazette  and  Courier^  it  is  stiU  pub- 
Ibhed. 
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1792.  —  The  State  OdzeUe  appeared  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

1792,  March  7.  —  The  MassachuBetts  Society  for  promoting 
Agriculture  was  incorporated. 

1792,  April  2.  —  The  mint  was  established  in  Philadelphia. 

Bullion  was  to  be  assayed  and  coined  free,  or  exchanged  for  coin  at  a  redac- 
tion of  one  half  per  cent.  Horse-power  was  used  for  coining  until  1815,  when  a 
steam-engine  was  procured.  Dr.  David  Rittenhouse  was  the  first  director.  The 
mint  was  ready  for  operation  September  7.  Six  pounds  of  copper,  at  ten  shillings 
and  three  pence  a  pound,  was  the  first  purchase  of  material. 

1792.  —  Mount  Lebanon  New  York,  the  parent  Shaker  society, 
was  established. 

In  1787  the  "  BiiUennial  Church,  or  United  Society  of  Belierers,  commonly 
called  Shakers,**  was  organized.  They  have  now  eighteen  societies  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  two  are  in  Maine,  at  Alfred  and  New  Gloucester ;  two  in  New 
Hampshire,  at  Canterbury  and  Enfield ;  one  in  Connecticut,  at  Enfield ;  four  in 
Massachusetts,  at  Harvard,  Shirley,  Tyringham,  and  Hancock;  three  in  New 
York,  at  Mount  Lebanon,  Watervliet,  and  Groveland ;  four  in  Ohio,  at  Union  Vil- 
lage, NorUi  Union,  Waterrliet,  and  Whitewater;  two  in  Kentucky,  at  South  Union 
and  Pleasant  Hill. 

1792.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  by  which  all  able-bodied  citi- 
zens (except  those  mentioned  as  specially  exempt)  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  were  to  serve  in  the  militia 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  different  states. 

The  exempted  persons  difibred  according  to  the  states,  as  did  the  time  of  serrice 
required. 

1792.  —  A  COMPANY  in  Massachusetts  obtained  charters  for  the 
South  Hadley  and  Montague  canals^  the  earliest  constructed  in 
the  United  States. 

They  are  both  short.  The  first  is  two  miles  long,  the  second  three  miles  in 
length,  but  there  is  in  it  a  cut-out  of  solid  rock  of  forty  feet  in  depdi,  and  three 
hundred  feet  in  length. 

1792,  May  2.  —  Congress  increased  the  average  rate  of  duties- 

The  expenses  of  the  Indian  war  on  the  frontier  made  it  necessary.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  admit  cotton  free,  as  an  aid  to  manufactures,  since  the  supply  came 
from  abroad,  but  the  southern  members  desired  the  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound 
to  remain,  since  they  g^ye  the  assurance  that  it  was  plentifhlly  raised  in  South 
Carolina,  and  there  was  no  market  for  it.    The  excise  duty  was  lessened. 

1792,  May  4.  —  The  post-office  was  established, 

A  single  letter  cost  six  cents  for  thirty  miles,  the  rate  increasing  with  the  dis- 
tance ;  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  price  was  twenty-fire  cents. 

1792,  May  8.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  reserving  the  revenue 
received  from  the  sale  of  tibe  public  lands  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt. 
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1792. — David  Bruce  arrived  in  New  York  from  Edmbnrgh, 
Scotland;  and  established  a  type  foundeiy. 

1792.  —  Congress  provided  the  method  for  the  election  of  the 
President, 

In  1853  the  act  was  so  amended  as  to  make  the  electors  chosen  by  all  the  states 
upon  the  same  day  —  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  Norember  in 
erery  fourth  year.  The  act  also  provided  for  the  succession  in  case  of  the  death, 
resignation,  or  remoyal  of  the  acting  president.  It  gaVe  the  succession  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate  pro  temporCf  or  the  speaker  of  the  House,  until  another 
election. 

1792.  —  Congress  regulated  the  authority  and  duty  of  Amer- 
ican consuls  in  foreign  ports* 

1792.  —  A  CONVENTION  in  Kentucky  prepared  a  constitution 
for  that  state. 

The  existing  code  of  laws  of  Virginia  were  to  remain  in  force  until  altered  by 
the  legislature,  which  consisted  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The 
senators  were  to  be  chosen  by  electors,  who  chose  also  the  governor.  No  pecu- 
niary qualification  was  demanded  for  the  sufiVage,  or  for  office.  The  legislature 
wu  to  have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaveis,  without  the 
consent  of  their  owners  and  the  payment  of  a  tall  pecuniary  equivalent.  Re- 
ligions freedom  and  the  equality  of  sects  was  provided  for  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

1792.  ^-  The  constitution  of  Delaware  was  revised. 

The  president  was  made  a  governor ;  the  legislative  council  a  senate,  and  the 
executive  councU  was  dispensed  with. 

1792.  —  The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  was  amended. 

The  president  was  made  a  governor.  AU  tax-paying  inhabitants  Fcre  allowed 
to  vote,  and  a  property  qualification  was  made  for  representatives,  senators,  and 
governor;  all  of  whom  must  be  Protestants. 

1792,  June.  —  A  turnpike  road  was  commenced  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Lancaster  —  a  distance  of  sixty- two  miles. 

It  was  bmlt  by  a  private  company,  and  waa  completed  in  1794,  costing  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  subsequently  paved  with  stone, 
and  then  macadamized. 

1792,  August.  —  A  convention  of  four  counties  was  held  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  passed  a  series  of  resolutions 
against  the  excise. 

Albert  GaUatin  was  secretary  of  the  convention.  The  resolutions  declared 
their  intention  to  persist  in  every  '*  legal  measure  "  to  obstruct  the  collection  of 
tiie  tax.    It  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence. 

1792,  September  29.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  in 
reference  to  the  opposition  to  the  excise. 

It  warned  all  unlawftil  combinations  to  desist,  and  charged  magistrates  and 
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courts  to  nse  their  best  efforts  to  bring  the  infractors  of  the  law  to  justice.  It 
quieted  the  disturbances  in  North  Carolina,  but  did  not  hare  this  effect  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1792.  —  Washington  was  elected  president  for  a  second  term, 
and  John  Adams  vice-president. 

Washington  vas  elected  unanimously,  and  Adams  hy  seventy-seTen  rotes  out 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

1792.  —  Petitions  to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  were  sent  from  the  abolition  societies  of  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 

They  were  referred  to  a  special  committee.  Others  presented  by  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  were  suffered  to  lie  on  the  table.  A  petition  from  Warner 
Mifflin,  of  Delaware,  was  ordered  returned  to  him. 

1793,  January  1.  —  The  MasaachuseUs  Mercury  appeared  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Alexander  Young  and  Samuel  Etheridge  were  the  proprietors.  It  was  a  tri- 
weekly.   It  was  finaUy  merged  in  the  Advertiser. 

1793.  —  The  Farmer^ a  WeeJdy  Museum  appeared  in  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire. 

It  was  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  It  was  in  this  sheet  that  the  "  Lay  Ser- 
mons "  of  Joseph  Dennie,  who  signed  himself  the  Lay  Preacher,  were  printed. 
They  were  copied  very  extensively. 

1793.  —  The  Knoxville  Oazette  appeared  at  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

It  was  published  by  a  New  Englander  named  Roulstone. 

1793.  —  Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  the  saw  gin 
for  cleaning  cotton,  which  was  patented  the  next  year. 

Various  devices  had  been  used  previously.  The  first  was  the  bow-string, 
which  had  been  used  in  India  for  ages.  The  use  of  this  gave  rise  to  the  com- 
mercial term  *' Bowed  cotton.**  In  1722  a  roller  gin,  the  idea  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  East,  where  it  was  seen  and  spoken  of  by  Nearchus,  an  officer 
in  Alexander's  army.  Various  forms  of  this  gin  were  used.  A  Mr.  Bissel,  of 
Georgia,  in  1788  used  a  *'  simple  plan  of  a  bench,  upon  which  rose  a  frame  sup- 
porting two  short  rollers  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  each  turned  by  a 
boy  or  girl,  and  giving  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work  five  pounds  of  clean  cotton.** 
Gins  at  this  time  were  manufactured  in  Philadelphia,  which  claimed  to  clean 
tliirty  or  forty  pounds  a  day.  The  saw  gin  superseded  aU  these,  as  it  enabled  one 
man's  labor  to  clean  a  thousand  pounds  a  day.  South  Carolina  gave  the  inventor 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  invention,  and  threw  it  open  to  the  planters  of  the 
state.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  remunerated  him  by  a  tax  they  laid  for  the 
purpose.  The  patent  was  ehewhere  immediately  infringed,  and  the  legal  expenses 
for  its  defence  absorbed  almost  all  the  pecuniary  benefit  Whitney  derived  trom 
this  invention  which  made  the  culture  of  cotton  profitable. 
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1793.  —  A  MANUPAcrroRT  of  woollen  cloth  was  commenced  at 
Byfieldy  Massachusetts. 

1793.  —  The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  declared  all  acts  of  Virginia  obstructing  the 
collection  of  British  debts,  null  and  void. 

Their  grotmd  was  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Virginia  had  en- 
acted that  the  debtor  making  certain  payments  into  the  state  treasury,  was  absolved. 

1793,  February  21. — A  new  patent  law  was  passed,  that  of 
1790  being  repealed. 

1793,  March.  —  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful 
Arts  was  incorporated  in  New  York. 

1793. — The  Lehigh  Coal  Company  was  formed  in  Pennsylvania 
to  work  the  mines  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

1793.  —  This  year  the  caterpillar  first  appeared  in  the  cotton- 
fields  of  Georgia. 

It  nearly  destroyed  the  crop.  In  1788  it  had  been  very  destructive  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  cotton  culture  in  many  of  the  West 
India  Islands. 

1793.  —  Williams  College,  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
received  its  deed  of  incorporation. 

In  1755,  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  died,  leaving  property  to  found  a  college. 
The  ftuidswere  left  to  accumulate  imtil  1785,  when  a  free  school  was  incorporated, 
buildings  erected,  and  the  school  opened  in  October,  1791,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Fitch  being  appointed  principal.  When  the  college  was  started,  he  was  chosen 
president.  In  1795,  at  the  first  graduation,  the  coUege  catalogue,  said  to  be  the 
first  ever  issued  in  this  country,  was  published. 

1793. — The  cent,  with  the  head  and  inscription  of  ^  Liberty," 
was  coined  this  year. 

Its  issue  had  been  ordered  the  year  previous. 

1793.  —  "  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  "  was  incorporated. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  for  more  than  forty  years  minister  to  the  Oneida 
Indians,  gave  to  the  trustees  several  hundred  acres  of  land.  In  1812  the  title 
was  changed  to  that  of  Hamilton  CoUege,  and  Dr.  Azel  Backus,  of  Connecticut^ 
WIS  chosen  first  president. 

1793.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  voted  a  loan  of  three 
thousand  pounds  to  the  proprietors  of  the  glass-works,  near 
Albany,  for  three  years,  without  interest,  and  for  five  years  at 
five  per  cent. 

The  proprietors  were  McClallen,  McGregor  &  Co.  They  this  year  offered 
t  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  sand-bank  within  ten 
iBQes  of  their  works.    In  1796  they  extended  their  operations,  called  their  tovm 
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Hamilton,  and  the  next  year  were  incorporated  by  the  state  as  the  Hamilton  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  exempted  from  taxation  for  five  years.  The  proprietors 
were  Jercmias  Van  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders,  Abraham  Ten  Eyck,  Elkanah 
Watson,  F.  A.  de  Zeng,  K.  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  Thomas  and  Samuel  Mather, 
Douw  Fonda,  and  Walter  Cocliran.  They  had  two  glass-houses,  a  saw-mill, 
pounding-mill,  and  cross-cut  mill.  They  employed  three  furnaces  and  about 
tliirteen  glass-blowers,  and  made  about  twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass  a  month, 
besides  bottles  and  flint-glass.  They  used  kelp  instead  of  pearlash,  and  had  quite 
a  reputation  for  their  products.  The  enterprise  is  said  to  have  stopped  in  1815  for 
the  want  of  fhel. 

1793.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  regulating  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  from  service. 

Fugitives  from  justice  were  to  be  delivered  up  and  carried  back  for  trial  on  the 
presentation  of  a  duly  anthenticated  indictment  or  affidavit  from  the  executive  of 
the  state  from  whence  they  had  fled.  The  person  to  whom  service  was  due,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  might  seize  a  fhg^tive  escaped  firom  his  service,  and  carry 
him  before  any  United  States  judge,  or  magistrate  of  the  city,  town,  or  county 
where  the  arrest  was  made,  who  was,  on  presentation  of  proof  that  the  service  was 
due,  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  wliich  was  sufficient  warrant  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  fugitive  to  the  state  firom  which  he  had  fled.  A  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  claimant,  was  imposed  upon  any  one  obstruct- 
ing the  seizure  of  such  fugitive,  or  harboring  him  after  notice. 

1793,  March  1.  —  The  first  issue  was  made  from  the  mint 

It  consisted  of  11,178  cents.    Nothing  but  cents  and  half  cents  were  coined 
until  1795. 

1793,  March  4.  —  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  publicly 
in  the  senate  chamber. 

1793,  April  9.  —  Citizen  Genet  arrived  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  as  ambassador  from  France. 

He  brought  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  against  England.  It 
had  reached  New  York  five  days  before. 

1793,  April  22.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality. 

Genet  had  been  enthusiasticaUy  received  in  Charleston,  and  had  issued  com- 
missions to  two  privateers,  manned  chiefly  by  Americans,  but  sailing  under  the 
Prench  flag,  and  which  had  made  several  British  prizes.  The  frigate  in  which  he 
arrived  (the  L* Ambuscade),  on  her  way  to  Philadelphia,  captured  several  British 
vessels ;  one  within  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware. 

1793.  —  Canada  was  made  a  bishopric. 

1793.  —  A  PAPER-MILL  was  erected  at  Troy,  New  York,  by 
Messrs.  Webster,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  which  made  from  five  to 
ten  reams  of  paper  a  day. 

1793,  May  30.  —  A  Democratic  society  was  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia. 
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It  was  in  imitation  of  the  clubs  in  France.  Others  were  formed  in  other 
cities,  and  from  this  the  term  Democrat  first  came  to  be  used  in  the  politics  of  the 
coontrj,  though  at  first  it  was  objectionable  to  even  the  party  itself,  who  claimed 
for  themselves  the  name  of  Democratic  republicans. 

1793,  June  14.  —  A  French  privateer,  fitted  out  in  New  York, 
was  seized  by  the  militia,  ordered  out  for  this  pui-pose  by  Gov- 
ernor Clinton. 

Clinton  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  government.  Genet  had 
assumed  the  authority  under  a  decree  of  the  convention,  in  authority  in  France, 
to  give  the  French  consuls  in  the  United  States  power  to  act  as  courts  of  admiralty 
for  trying  and  condemning  such  prizes  as  the  French  cruisers  might  bring  into 
American  ports.  His  reception  during  his  progress  from  Charleston  to  Pliiladel- 
phla,  and  at  this  place,  where  a  **  republican  feast  had  been  tendered  him,"  had 
given  him  the  idea  that  the  people  would  support  him,  though  the  government 
should  object  to  such  steps  as  he  should  take  to  identify  the  nation  with  the  cause 
of  France.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  issuing  of  commissions  within  the 
United  States  was  an  infringement. 

1793,  June.  —  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  along  the  southern 
border  began  hostilities. 

They  had  been  roused  to  it  by  aggressions. 

1793,  July.  —  It  was  resolved  to  submit  all  the  questions 
concerning  the  duty  of  the  government  in  the  matter  of  the 
French  privateers  to  the  supreme  court,  and  Oenet  was  informed 
that  the  detention  of  such  vessels  as  bad  been  stopped  should 
continue  until  the  decision  was  made. 

Four  privateers,  the  Sans  Culotie,  the  Ciiizen  Oenety  the  CincinnatuSy  and  the 
Vanqueur  de  la  Bastilct  had  been  fitted  out  at  Charleston;  the  Anti-Georgcy  at 
Savannah ;  the  Carmagniole,  in  the  Delaware ;  the  Roland  and  another  at  Boston. 
Numerous  prizes  had  been  captured  by  these,  which  the  French  consuls  continued 
to  condemn.  Another  vessel,  the  Little  Sarahs  which  had  been  captured  and  sent 
into  Philadelphia,  was  rechristened  the  Little  Democrat  by  Genet,  and  fitted  out  as 
a  privateer.  News  of  her  destination  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment, Governor  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  upon  to  stop  her,  and  ordered 
out  the  militia  to  do  so.  On  the  excuse  that  she  was  not  ready,  and  intended  to 
drop  down  the  river  for  repairs,  the  militia  was  dismissed,  and  the  ship  slipped 
away.  Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon  while  these  occurrences  took  place, 
and  on  his  return  the  project  of  submitting  the  questions  above  to  the  supreme 
court  was  decided  upon. 

1793,  August.  —  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  expressed 
themselves  as  unwilling  to  give  any  opinion  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States,  unless  some  suit  was 
brought  before  them. 

An  indictment  having  been  brought  against  Henfield,  who  had  enlisted  on  the 
Citizen  Genet  at  Charleston,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

1703,  August.  —  Copies  of  the  correspondence  with  Genet 
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were  sent  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  the  minister  to  France,  with 
instructions  to  lay  them  before  the  executive  council. 

He  was  also  to  ask  for  Crcnet's  recall.  A  statement  was  also  made  to  Genet, 
who  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  captured  yessels,  since  France  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  indemnity  of  their  owners.  The  British  minister  was  in- 
formed that  tlie  owners  would  be  reimbursed  for  the  yessels  captured  since  the 
date  on  wliich  Genet  had  been  informed  Uiat  tlie  equipment  of  French  prira- 
teers  would  not  be  allowed.  The  vessels  captured  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
outer  coast  were  also  to  bo  delivered  up  by  Genet. 

1793,  August.  —  A  council  of  the  Six  Nations  refused  to  treat 
with  commissioners  sent  for  the  purpose,  unless  the  Ohio  should 
be  made  the  boundary. 

The  commissioners  on  their  way  to  the  council  at  Maumee  Rapids  had  been 
met  at  the  entrance  to  the  Eiver  Detroit  by  a  deputation  of  Indians,  and  this 
answer  was  sent  in  writing  to  a  proposition  submitted  by  the  commissioners. 

1793,  September  7.  —  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  French 
consuls  in  the  country  threatening  to  revoke  their  exequaturs, 
should  they  continue  to  exercise  their  pretended  admiralty  juris- 
diction. 

In  October  this  was  done  with  the  French  rice-consul  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1793,  September  27.  —  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
instrlicted  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  take  measures  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  instructed  the  governor  to  send  the  infor- 
mation to  the  other  states. 

The  amendment  was  to  provide  against  a  state's  being  sued  by  an  individual  in 
a  United  States  court. 

Suits  having  been  brought  in  the  Federal  courts  in  various  states  by  individ- 
uals. Judge  William  Cusliing,  of  the  supreme  court,  had  pronounced  such  con- 
stitutional. It  had  been  supposed  that  the  states  were  sovereign,  and  could  not 
be  sued.  The  legislature  of  Greorgia  passed  an  act  subjecting  to  death,  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  any  marshal  or  other  person  who  should  serve  any  process 
issued  against  the  state  in  the  suit  of  an  individual.  Such  a  suit  had  been  com- 
menced against  Massachusetts.  Ultimately  the  proposition  of  Massachusetts, 
wliich  was  favorably  received,  prevailed. 

1793,  November  9.  —  William  Maxwell  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Centind  of  the  North  Wed  TerrUory  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This  was  the  first  newspaper  published  north  of  the  Ohio.  In  1796  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Edward  Freeman,  who  changed  its  name  to  the  FreemaiCs  JowmoL 
This  year  it  was  printed  on  paper  ^  made  in  the  vicinity. 

1793,  December  2.  —  The  Third  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  suitable  galleries  should  be  pro- 
vided, after  the  present  session  the  proceedings,  except  in  cases  requiring  secrecy, 
should  be  public. 
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1793,  Decembeb  9.  —  The  Minerva  appeared  in  New  York. 

It  was  edited  by  Noali  Webster,  and  published  by  George  Bunce  &  Co.  Its 
Dime  was  soon  changed  to  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  under  this  name  it 
ttill  exists. 

1793.  —  During  the  summer  and  earlj  &11  the  yellow  fever 
prevailed  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  so  yiolcnt  that  most  of  the  newspapers  suspended  their  publication,  and 
business  was  at  a  standstill. 

1793.  —  WiLUAM  Poster,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  imported 
the  first  merino  sheep. 

He  gaye  them  to  a  gentleman  to  keep,  who,  ignorant  of  their  value,  ate  them. 
At  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  in  1851,  a  fleece  raised  in  Tennessee  carried  off 
the  prize  in  a  competition  with  Spain,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many;  and  in  1863,  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  Hamburg,  the  merino  sheep 
of  Vermont  carried  off  the  prize. 

1793.  —  "  Justin  Morgan,"  a  fiunous  stallion,  was  foaled. 

The  celebrated  **  Morgan  "  stock  came  from  him. 

1794,  January  1.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  socie- 
ties for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  held  at  Philadelphia. 

They  prepared  a  memorial  to  Congress  praying  it  to  do  all  it  could  to  suppress 
the  slaye  trade.  This  with  similar  documents  were  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
introduced  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  prohibiting  fitting  out  ships  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  foreign  nations  with  slaves.  The  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of 
the  vessel  and  a  fine  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

1794,  January  2.  —  Congress  resolved  to  purchase  a  treaty 
with  the  Algerines,  and  to  provide  a  naval  force  to  protect  Amer- 
ican commerce  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Senate  had  previously  made  a  secret  arrangement  to  pay  forty  tliousand 
dollars  for  the  ransom  of  thirteen  captives  held  by  the  Algerines,  and  a  yearly 
sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  This  was 
conmiunicated  to  the  House,  considered  in  secret  session,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  which  was  on  this  occasion  appointed  for  the  first 
time. 

1794,  February.  —  The  Boston  Theatre  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  general  court  in  1742,  and  again  in  1750,  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the- 
Btrical  performances.  In  1785,  after  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  tlie 
provincial  laws  were  revised,  and  the  statute  of  1750  was  re-enacted  to  remain  in 
force  until  1797.  In  1791,  at  a  public  meeting,  in  October,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
Boston  members  of  the  assembly  were  instructed  to  procure,  if  possible,  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  theatre ;  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  assembly  in 
January,  1792,  referred  to  a  committee  who  reported  against  it,  and  the  report 
was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  forty-four.  In  1798  a  company  of  actors, 
with  Charles  PoweU  as  manager,  fitted  up  a  stable  in  Board  AUey  as  a  theatre, 
and  advertising  their  performances  as  moral  lectures,  commenced  giving  pubUo 
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I>erfonnance8.  The  attention  of  the  grand  jnry,  in  September,  was  brought  to  the 
subject,  but  it  refused  to  interfe]:e,  and  the  representations  continued.  In  Novem- 
ber, Grovcrnor  Hancock,  in  his  speech  to  the  general  court,  adrised  that  the  lav  be 
vindicated ;  and  in  December,  the  sheriff*,  under  the  directions  of  James  SulliTan, 
the  attorney-general,  to  whom  the  governor  had  given  a  special  order,  entered 
the  building  during  the  performance  of  The  S^ioolfor  Scandal^  arrested  one  of 
the  actors  named  Harper,  and  held  him  to  bail.  Harper's  examination  took  place 
before  the  justices  in  Faneuil  Hftll,  where  counsel  appeared  for  him,  and  he  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  his  arrest  was  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights.  In 
March  following,  the  legislature  repealed  the  act  of  1750,  and  in  1797  passed  a 
statute  regulating  theatres. 

1794,  March  11.  —  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  pro- 
vide and  equip  a  naval  force  against  the  Algerine  cruisers. 

Six  frigates,  the  Constitution,  the  President,  the  United  States,  the  Chesa- 
peake, Constellation,  and  Congress,  were  constructed  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, ifortsmouth  (Virginia),  Baltimore,  and  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire). 
The  first  three  carried  forty-four  guns  each,  and  the  second  three  thirty-six. 
A  bill  was  also  passed  for  fortifying  the  harbors,  purchasing  arms,  and  establishing 
arsenals.  The  exportation  of  arms  was  prohibited  for  a  year,  and  for  two  yean 
arms  could  be  Imported  free  of  duty. 

1794,  March  26.  —  An  embargo  was  laid  bj  Congress  for 
thirty  days. 

It  was  then  continued  thirty  more. 

1794,  April  19.  —  The  appointment  of  John  Jay  as  a  special 
envoy  to  England  was  confirmed  by  Congress. 

1794,  May.  —  The  appointment  of  minister  to  Prance  was  given 
to  James  Munroe. 

The  French  government  had  asked  the  recall  of  Gouremeur  Morris. 

1794.  —  The  first  sewing- thread  from  cotton  was  made  at 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  by  Samuel  Slater. 

1794.  —  Matthew  Paton,  of  Virginia,  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
carrying  with  him  some  fine  cattle. 

He  had  obtained  them  from  a  Mr.  Goff,  of  Maryland,  who  with  two  other 
gentlemen  liad  imported  them  from  England  in  1798.  In  1800,  one  of  Mr.  Baton's 
sons  carried  some  of  them  to  Ohio.  From  these  animals  it  is  claimed  Uie  im- 
provement in  the  stock  of  the  West  chiefly  arose. 

1794.  —  A  TURNPIKE  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  a 
distance  of  sixty-two  miles,  was  completed. 

It  was  commenced  in  1702  by  a  private  company.  Its  cost  was  $465,000.  It 
was  afterwards  paved  with  stone,  and  finally  macadamized. 

1794,  June  5.  —  A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  defining  the 
duties  of  neutrality,  and  inflicting  penalties  for  their  infractioiu 

It  imposed  a  fine  upon  any  one  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  i?H)0 
should  enlist,  or  enlist  others  in  the  military  service,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  of 
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tny  foreign  prince  or  state,  together  with  imprisonment  for  not  over  three  years. 
Any  such  enlisted  person  giving  information  to  the  government,  leading  to  con- 
viction, escaped  the  penalty.  Fitting  out  cruisers,  or  aiding  in  any  military  expe- 
dition against  a  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  was  subject  to  similar 
penalties.    The  sale  of  prizes  within  the  United  States  was  also  prohibited. 

1794,  August  7.  —  A  proclamation  was  issued  requiring  the 
opposers  of  the  excise  to  desist  their  unlawful  acts,  and  a  requi- 
sition made  upon  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia for  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  insurgents. 

1794,  August.  —  An  expedition  under  General  Wayne,  against 
the  allied  Indians,  defeated  them  thoroughly  in  a  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maumee* 

1794.  —  The  Massachusetts  legislature  granted  a  charter  to 
Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Maine. 

They  also  endowed  it  with  a  land  grant.  The  college  was  named  after  Gover- 
nor Bowdoin. 

1794.  —  A  LINE  of  packets  was  started  between  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati. 

There  were  two  of  them,  and  made  the  trip  erery  four  weeks.  Each  hoat  was 
armed  with  six  cannons,  carrying  pound-halls,  and  plenty  of  muskets.  The  pub- 
lic were  assured  of  safety,  since  the  cabins  were  .proof  against  rifle  or  musket 
halls,  and  provided  with  convenient  port-holes  for  firing  from. 

1794,  September  24.  —  The  commissioners  having  returned 
and  reported,  another  proclamation  was  issued  commanding  sub- 
mission to  the  excise  laws,  and  giving  notice  of  the  advance  of 
the  militia. 

With  the  advance  of  the  militia  all  resistance  ceased.  Arrests  were  made,  and 
two  persons  were  found  guilty  of  treason,  but  were  pardoned. 

1794,  Octobeb  15.  —  The  first  silver  coins  were  issued  from 
the  mint. 

The  silver  had  been  deposited  July  IS ;  the  amount  issued  was  $1,758.  The 
direr  dollar  was  to  weigh  871.26  grains  of  pure  metal. 

1794.  —  This  year,  where  Utica,  New  York,  now  stands,  there 
was  only  one  log  house  and  two  dwellings. 

1794.  —  George  Scbiba,  a  merchant  in  New  York,  who  had 
purchased  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  of 
Oswego  and  Oneida  for  eighty  thousand  dollars,  erected  at  a 
place  called  Rotterdam  Tnow  Constantia  Centre),  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oneida),  a  saw-milL 

1794.  —  There  were  this  year  three  flour-mills  at  Payetteville, 
North  Carolina. 
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1795,  January.  —  Congress  amended  the  nataralization  act 

By  thb  the  preliminaiy  residence  was  made  fire  years,  and  the  declaration  of 
intention,  to  be  made  in  some  court  of  record,  most  be  made  three  years  before- 
liand,  and  the  applicant  most  haye  resided  in  the  state  at  least  a  year.  He  was 
also  called  upon  to  renounce  all  foreign  allegiance,  and  make  an  express  renun- 
ciation of  any  title  of  nobility  he  may  haye  been  entitled  to. 

1795,  January  16. — A  patent  was  issued  to  Jacob  Perkins 
for  a  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails. 

He  invented  the  machine  about  1790. 

Jacob  Perkins  was  bom  in  Newburyport  in  July,  1766.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  goldsmith.  As  an  ingenious  inventor,  he  was  very  prolific,  having  taken 
out  seventeen  patents  in  the  United  States  and  a  nimiber  in  England,  where  he 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

1795,  February.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  gradusd 
redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

By  this  act  the  management  of  the  debt  was  taken  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment and  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fVmd.  The  total  debt 
amounted  to  nearly  seventy-seven  millions.  The  annual  revenue  was  estimated, 
from  the  past,  at  six  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  expenditures  at  nearly  six  mil- 
lions. The  duties  on  imports  were  made  permanent,  and  tl)e  temporary  taxes 
continued  to  March  1,  1801.  From  these  resources  the  debt  would  be  cancelled, 
it  was  estimated,  within  twenty-three  years.  Hamilton's  official  conduct  having 
been  investigated  by  Congress,  and  found  perfectly  satisfMitory,  he  resigned,  and 
Oliver  Wolcott  was  appointed  to  the  place. 

1795,  February  25.  —  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  New 
York,  was  incorporated. 

1795.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  appropriated  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools. 

The  money  was  to  be  divided  among  the  towns  and  counties  in  proportion  to 
their  voters,  and  each  county  was  to  nuse  from  the  towns  by  taxation  a  sum 
equal  to  one  half  the  amount  aUowed  it  by  the  state.  The  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested by  George  Clinton,  the  governor,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature.  The 
appropriation  ended  in  1800. 

1795.  — The  society  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  aid  and' 
instruct  emigrants,  recommended  brick-making  as  a  profitable 
pursuit. 

Their  price  was  then  nine  dollars  a  thousand. 

1795.  —  A  SMALL  window- glass  factory  was  set  up  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Wood  was  employed  as  the  fUeL 

1795.  —  Up  to  this  year  the  amount  realized  in  Massachusetts 
from  the  property  confiscated  from  the  loyalists  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

From  the  property  seized  the  debts  of  the  owners  were  paid. 
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1795,  Mat.  —  The  Jersey  Chronide  appeared  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, New  Jersey. 

It  was  conducted  by  Philip  Preneau. 

1795,  May  9.  —  The  first  copyright,  under  the  United  States 
law,  was  granted. 

It  was  granted  to  William  Fatten,  a  minister  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  a 
work  entitled  Christianity  the  true  Theology :  an  Answer  to  the  Age  of  Reiuon^ 
which  was  printed  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island. 

1795.  —  George  Scriba  erected  at  Constantia  Centre  a  grist- 
mill, the  first  in  Oswego  County,  New  York. 

1795,  July.  —  The  treaty  with  England  was  furnished  by  the 
President  for  publication  in  the  newspapers. 

The  opposition  to  it  was  expressed  rerj  strongly  in  various  cities.  A  public 
meeting  in  Boston,  which  expressed  a  disapproyal  of  it  in  totOy  sent  an  address  to 
the  President.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  and  other  towns  made  similar  demonstrations.  Gradually,  how- 
erer,  ^e  expression  of  the  counter  opinion  obtained  utterance,  and  numerous 
public  meetings  were  held  at  which  a  fkvorable  opinion  of  the  treaty  was  ex- 
pressed. 

1795,  August  3.  —  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Northwestern 
Indians. 

General  Wayne  met  a  large  assemblage  of  deputies  fi'om  the  various  tribes  at 
Port  Grenville.  The  Indian  boundary,  by  this  treaty,  was  to  commence  on  the 
Ohio,  opposite  the  moutli  of  tlie  Kentucliy ;  thence  the  line  extended  to  Port 
Recovery  on  the  south-easternmost  head-waters  of  the  Wabash ;  thence  east  to 
Lake  Erie,  by  the  Musldngum  and  Cuyahoga.  All  east  of  tlus  line  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  together  with  sixteen  detached  pieces  of  territory  occupied  as 
posts.  For  this  the  Indians  were  paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  goods,  and  a 
yearly  allowance  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

1795,  August  14.  —  The  President  ratified  the  commercial 
treaty  with  England,  which  had  been  negotiated  by  John  Jay. 

It  had  been  signed  by  Jay  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794 ;  and  May  28y  1795, 
Jay  had  returned.  On  the  2d  of  June  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  who  by  a 
vote  of  twenty  to  ten  voted  its  ratification.  The  treaty  provided  for  the  organiza- 
tioa  of  three  boards  of  commissioners ;  one  to  determine  the  eastern  border  of  the 
United  States,  another  to  ascertain  the  British  debts  due  before  the  Revolution, 
which  the  United  States  were  to  pay,  and  a  third  to  estimate  the  losses  Americans 
had  incurred  by  seizures  made  by  British  cruisers,  and  wliich  the  British  govern- 
ment was  to  pay.  As  the  negroes  carried  away  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  were 
an  such  as  had  been  freed  during  the  course  of  the  war  by  proclamation  and 
promiaed  British  protection,  no  compensation  for  them  was  to  be  paid.  The 
western  posts  were  to  be  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  June,  1796.  The  rivers  and 
harbors  of.  America  were  to  be  opened  to  British  trade.  American  vessels  were 
not  admitted  to  the  harbors  of  the  British  North  American  colonics,  nor  to  the 
rivers  below  the  highest  port  of  entry.  Alienage  was  no  bar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  either  naUon  hi  the  possession  of  land,  nor  in  case  of  a  war  was  there  to  be 
any  confiscation.    These  points  were  perpettial ;  the  other  commercial  regulations 
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were  limited  to  two  years  after  the  war  then  raging  with  France.  American  shipt 
were  allowed  in  British  ports  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  To  the  West  Indies 
only  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons  were  allowed.  Privateers  were  to  give 
bonds  to  reimburse  neutrals.  Carefully  prepared  provisions  concerning  contraband 
trade  completed  tlie  treaty,  which  contained  abo  provisions  for  the  mutual  return 
of  fugitives  guilty  of  murder  or  forgery. 

1795,  September  5.  — The  Boston  Prices  Current  and  Marine 
Intelligencer^  Commercial  and  Mercantile^  appeared  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It  was  the  first  periodical  publication  devoted  chiefly  to  commerce.  In  1789 
it  introduced  politics  into  its  columns,  and  in  1800  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Boston  Gazette,  and  it  became  a  regular  newspaper. 

1795.  —  Gold  was  first  coined  by  the  United  States  mint. 

The  gold  dollar  contained  24.75  grains  of  pure  metal.  The  rating  of  gold  to 
silver  being  lower  than  in  England,  gold  coin  was  exported. 

1796,  October  20.  — A  treaty  with  Spain  settled  the  boundary 
of  Florida,  and  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  line  of  Florida  was  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Appalachicola,  the 
31°  of  north  latitude.  East  of  the  Appalachicola,  a  line  from  the  junction  of  the 
Flint  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Mary's,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  The  Americans  for 
three  years  had  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  and  then  this  arrangement 
was  to  be  continued,  or  some  other  made. 

1796,  January  11.  —  A  convention  adopted  a  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Tennessee. 

The  convention  had  been  called  as  soon  as  the  census  taken  had  shown  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  be  67,000  and  10,000  slaves.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
act  constituting  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  the  people  claimed  the  right  to 
become  a  state.  By  the  constitution  adopted,  the  right  of  suffVage  was  given  to 
every  freeman  who  had  resided  six  months  in  any  county.  A  property  quali- 
fication was  required  for  the  assembly,  of  which  no  minister  of  the  gospel  could 
be  a  member.  Tlie  governor  must  own  not  less  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  was  elected  for  two  years  by  the  people.  The  code  of  North  Carolina  wa« 
accepted  as  the  law.  No  mention  of  slavery  was  made  in  the  constitution. 
Knoxville  was  made  the  capital  until  1802.  No  person  who  denied  the  being  of  a 
God,  or  a  ftiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  could  be  elected  to  any  office. 
The  legislature  was  forbidden  to  compel  any  one  to  attend  any  place  of  worship, 
or  give  any  preference  to  any  religious  establishment.  The  biU  of  rights  forbade 
that  any  religious  test  should  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  office. 

1796,  January  15. — The  whole  foreign  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  eleven  million  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  all  due  to  Holland,  and  bore  interest  at  four  and  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.    The  last  of  it  was  paid  in  1810. 

1796,  March  30.  —  The  President,  in  a  message  to  the  House, 
declined  to  furnish  the  House  with  the  correspondence  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  treaty  with  England. 

The  House  had  asked  for  them  in  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  March  24. 
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1796,  April  29.  —  The  House  of  Representatives  voted  the  ap- 
propriatioDs  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 
England. 

The  Tote  was  a  tie,  and  the  chairman  Toted  for  the  appropriations.  The 
debate  upon  the  subject  had  been  long  and  violent.  On  the  28th,  Fisher  Ames,  of 
Massachnsetts,  made  his  great  speech  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  the  effect  of  which 
was  nndonbtedly  to  cany  the  resolutions.  Under  the  treaty  the  commissioners 
were  appointed  as  follows :  For  ascertaining  the  true  St.  Croix,  as  the  eastern 
boondary  of  the  United  States,  HoweU  of  Rhode  Island;  to  settle  the  British 
debts,  Fitzsimmons  and  Sitgreaves ;  to  settle  the  British  spoliations,  Christopher 
Gore  and  William  Finkney. 

Fisher  Ames  was  bom  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  April  9,  1758,  and  died 
July  4, 1808. 

1796.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  regulating  intercourse  with 
the  Indians. 

The  boundary  line  was  marked  out,  and  no  white  man  could  cross  it,  eitlier 
for  hunting  or  pasturage,  without  a  permit  from  some  one  authorized  to  give 
it  Trade  with  the  Indians  required  a  license.  The  establislynent  of  public 
trading^ouses  was  also  authorized,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  them.  The 
goods  were  to  be  sold  at  prices  which  kept  the  capital  intact.  Though  limited  to 
two  years,  as  an  experiment,  the  system  was  continued,  and  an  end  was  put  to 
the  border  wars,  which  had  lasted  so  long. 

1796.  —  An  act  of  Congress  authorized  the  survey  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  they  were  offered  for  sale. 

They  were  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square,  and  sold  at  public  sale 
at  an  upset  price  of  two  dollars  an. acre.  The  townships  were  divided  into  thirty- 
six  sections,  and  into  quarters  alternately.  A  year's  credit  for  half  the  purchase- 
noney  was  given ;  ten  per  cent,  discount  being  allowed  for  cash. 

1796.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  two  more  agents,  to  investigate  impressments,  to  report  to  the 
state  department,  and  to  relieve  the  sufferers. 

One  agent  was  to  reside  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  others  elsewhere,  as  the 
President  should  direct. 

1796,  June  1.  —  A  bill  passed  Congress  to  admit  Tennessee 
as  a  state. 

In  April,  a  legislature  had  met  In  Enoxville,  and  copies  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  census,  had  been  sent  the  President,  who  laid  them  before  Con- 
gress. The  House  was  for  admitting  the  new  state  at  once,  but  the  Senate  thought 
the  census  should  be  taken  by  Congress.  By  a  conference  between  the  houses,  it 
was  agreed  to  admit  the  new  state  at  once,  and  the  senate  bill,  so  amended,  was 
passed.  Senators  from  the  new  state  presented  themselves,  but  were  allowed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  only  as  sjiectators.  After  the  admission  of  the  state,  they 
again  claimed  their  seats,  but  were  reftised  by  the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  their 
credentials  were  dated  before  the  act  admitting  the  state  to  the  Union. 

1796,  June  11.  —  The  Washington  Gazette  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  seat  of  government  had  not  yet  been  removed.    The  commissioners  to 
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the  erection  of  the  public  buildings  in  Washington  reported  that  from  the  dona- 
tions given  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  together  with  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  cit^, 
they  had  received  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  They  had  on 
hand  four  thousand  seven  hundred  lots,  valued  at  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  money  received  had  been  expended  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  capitol  and  in  building  a  house  for  the  President ;  and,  to  continue  the  work 
they  wanted  authority  to  mortgage  the  lots  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollan, 
the  loan  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  Congress  passed  the  act,  but  the 
money  could  be  borrowed,  finally,  only  from  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  United 
States  stock,  and  then  only  two  thirds  of  the  amount  desired.  ' 

1796.  —  The  Sciota  OazcUe  appeared  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 

It  was  established  by  Nathaniel  Willis. 

1796.  —  A  MANUFACTORY  of  bolting  cloth  from  Georgia  silk 
was  established  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

1796.  — Eleven  hundred  mill  sites  were  occupied  at  this  timo 
in  New  Jersey,  and  five  hundred  of  them  by  flouring-mills. 

1796.  —  A  WATER-POWER  mill,  near  Philadelphia,  Rumsey's 
pattern,  improved  by  Baker,  ground  and  bolted  flour,  ground 
chocolate,  snuff,  hair-powder,  and  mustard,  and  pressed  and 
cut  tobacco. 

1796,  June  29.  —  The  treaty  with  the  Creeks  was  renewed. 

They  were  given  an  annui^  of  six  thousand  doUars,  and  provided  with  tvo 
blacksmiths.  The  right  to  establish  such  trading-houses  as  the  President  might 
And  necessary,  was  abo  obtained. 

1796,  July  31.  —  The  first  issue  of  gold  coin  was  made  from 
the  mint. 

The  gold  was  deposited  for  coinage,  February  12,  1795. 

1796.  —  The  Eastern  Star  appeared  in  Hallowell,  Maine. 

1796.  —  The  Post  appeared  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

1796,  Septembeb.  —  Charles  C.  Pinckney  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Prance. 

Monroe  was  recalled ;  he  had  overstepped  his  instructions  in  his  relations  with 
France.    On  his  return  he  pubUshed  his  vindication. 

1796.  —  John  FrrcH  moved  a  small  boat  on  the  Collect  Pond, 
in  New  York  city,  by  a  small  engine,  and  a  worm-screw  project- 
ing from  the  stem  of  the  boat. 

This  was  the  first  employment  of  the  screw  as  a  method  of  naval  propulsion. 

1796.— "The  American  Coast  Pilot,"  bv  Edmund  Blunt,  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  published. 

This  work  is  used  by  seamen  all  over  the  world,  no  port  in  this  country  heiag 
undescribed.  It  still  remains  an  authority,  and  has  been  translated  into  various 
foreign  languages. 
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1796.  —  This  year  the  town  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  had,  be- 
sides other  manufactories,  three  paper-mills.  On  the  Neponset 
there  were  six,  and  in  the  state,  twenty. 

1796,  Sbptembeb  18.  —  Washington  issued  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

He  had  resolTed,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term,  to  retire  to  private  life. 

1796.  —  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Depository  of  Impor- 
tant  Political  TruOi  appeared  at  Oastleton,  Vermont. 

It  was  published  by  Matthew  Lyon.  He  is  said  to  have  made  his  own  type,  and 
used  paper  made  by  himself  from  the  bark  of  the  bass-wood  tree.  His  paper  aided 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1796.  —  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  re-enacted  the  law 
prohibiting  emancipation,  except  for  meritorious  conduct. 

Even  then  it  required  the  allowance  of  the  coun^  courts. 

1796,  October.  —  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  settled. 

It  was  the  point  of  departure  on  Lake  Erie  of  the  line  for  the  boundary  of  the 
Indian  territory.  It  was  named  after  General  Moses  Cleveland  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  now  quite  a  railroad  and  commercial  centre. 

1796.  —  Prom  Philadelphia,  this  year,  there  were  four  daily 
stages  to  New  York —  at  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  ; 
a  line  of  packet  boats  to  Bordentown,  thence  by  stage  to  Amboy, 
and  thence  by  packet  to  New  York ;  a  daily  stage  to  Baltimore, 
a  tri-weekly  mail-carriage,  and  six  days  in  the  week  by  packet' 
and  stage  combined ;  a  stage  twice  a  week  for  Lancaster  and 
Burlington,  and  six  other  weekly  stages  to  various  points. 

1796.  —  Sugar  was  manufactured  from  the  cane  in  Louisiana 
by  M.  Etienne  Bor^,  on  his  plantation  just  above  New  Orleans. 

He  had  been  partially  successful  the  year  before.  Unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  previously. 

1796,  November  5.  —  The  Prench  minister,  Adet,  published  in 
the  newspapers  an  order,  in  the  name  of  the  Prench  Directory, 
calling  upon  all  Prenchmen  residing  in  America  to  mount  the 
tri-colored  cockade. 

Many  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  French  republic  began  also  to  wear  the  tri- 
colored  cockade.  This  was  the  beginning  of  this  custom,  which,  as  the  excite- 
ment of  party  politics  grew  stronger,  became  yery  common  as  a  mark  of  party 
allegiance. 

1796,  November  11.  —  A  patent  was  granted  to  Isaac  Garret- 
son,  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  December  12,  another. to  George 
Cbandler,  of  Maryland,  for  machines  for  cutting  and  heading 

Later,  others  were  granted  to  different  inventors ;  that  to  Jesse  Reed,  of  Massa- 
etaaetts,  being  the  most  important.    It  has  been  estimated  that  from  1794,  the 
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time  of  the  first  patent,  to  1810,  oyer  one  million  dollars  had  been  spent  in  brings 
ing  them  to  perfection.  That  year  Albert  Gallatin,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
made  the  value  of  this  American  invention  generally  known ;  and  Joseph  C.  Dyer, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  took  out  patents  in  England  for  the  American  machines, 
built  manufactories,  and  settled  in  England.  In  1856  it  was  computed  that  the 
United  States  produced  eighty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons  of 
nails. 

1797.  —  The  first  national  vessel  bnilt  npon  Lake  Erie  ms 
launched  this  year  at  Four- Mile  Creek,  near  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
She  was  named  the  Washington,  and  was  lost  soon  after. 

1797.  —  New  York  state  legislated  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
subject  of  salt-works* 

The  yield  of  the  wells  is  generally  a  bushel  of  salt  to  every  thirty  or  fifty  gal- 
lons of  brine  evaporated.  The  average  of  sea-water  is  a  bushel  to  about  three 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  gaUons.  As  early  as  1791,  salt  f^om  Onondags 
could  be  purchased  sixty  miles  west  of  it  for  half  a  dollar,  where  it  had  previously 
cost  many  dollars. 

1797.  —  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  had  about  four  hundred 
houses,  all  built  of  wood,  except  the  palace  built  for  Governor 
Tryon. 

1797. — A  GLASS-FACTORY  Went  into  operation  at  Pittsburg,  Peim- 
sylvania. 

Peter  W.  Eichbaum,  of  Philadelphia,  erected  the  works  for  General  Jamei 
0*Hara  and  Mr.  Craig.  A  menuurandum,  found  after  his  death  among  Geneni 
0*Hara's  papers,  read*  <*  To-day  we  made  the  first  bottle,  al  the  cost  of  thiit; 
thousand  dollars.**  Flint-glass  and  window-glass  were  afterwards  made,  and  coal 
was  used  as  fhel. 

1797.  —  A  CHARTER  was  obtained  for  the  Massachusetts  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 

This  was  the  first  mutual  insurance  company  in  the  state. 

1797,  February  8.  —  The  electoral  votes  were  opened  and 
counted  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  with  the 
result  of  the  choice  of  John  Adams  for  President,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  Vice-President. 

As  Vice-President,  John  Adams  declared  the  result. 

1797,  March.  —  The  Time  Piece  appeared  in  New  York. 

It  was  published  by  Philip  Freneau,  and  subsequently  Matthew  L.  DaTis  be- 
came its  editor. 

1797,  March  4. — John  Adams  was  inaugurated  as  President 

Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  in  his  progress  thither  receiring  Tarious 
eyidences  of  the  regard  of  the  people  for  him.  The  following  extract  from  an 
arUcle  communicated  to  the  Aurora,  the  opposition  paper  of  Philadelphia,  edited 
by  Beivjamin  Franklm  Bache,  will  show  the  height  of  party  spirit  at  the  time. 
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The  article  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Michael  Leib,  a  member  of  the  Pemi- 
BylTania  assembly,  and  was  printed  March  6. 

"  The  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  our  country  is  this  day 
reduced  to  a  lerel  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  no  longer  possessed  of  power 
to  multiply  evils  upon  the  United  States.  If  erer  there  was  a  period  of  rejoicing, 
this  is  the  moment.  Every  heart  in  unison  with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
people  ought  to  beat  high  with  exultation  that  the  name  of  Washington  from  this 
day  ceases  to  gire  a  currency  to  political  iniquity  and  to  legalized  corruption.  A 
new  era  is  now  opening  upon  us,  an  era  which  promises  much  to  the  people ;  for 
public  measures  must  now  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  nefinrious  projects 
can  no  longer  be  supported  by  a  name." 

1797;  Mabch  25.  —  A  special  eession  of  CoDgress  was  called 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  President 

Despatches  had  been  received  from  Pinckney,  telling  of  the  refusal  of  the 
French  Directory  to  receive  him  as  minister,  or  to  permit  his  stay  in  France. 
News  was  received  at  the  same  time  of  the  capture  of  American  vessels  by  the 
French  privateers. 

1797,  Mabch.  —  Porcupine^s  Ckizette  appeared  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  published  by  William  Cobbett,  and  was  the  eighth  daily  paper  then  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia. 

1797,  May  10.  —  News  was  received  of  a  decree  of  the  French 
Directory  of  July  2,  1796. 

By  this,  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  were  declared  lawM  captures  for 
any  cause  recognized  as  iawftil  by  the  treaty  with  England ;  and  Americans  found 
serving  on  hostile  armed  vessels  were  to  be  treated  as  pirates,  though  they  pleaded 
compulsion  as  their  excuse.    This  applied  to  sulors  impressed  by  the  British. 

1797,  May  13.  —  The  special  Congress  assembled. 

During  its  eight  weeks'  session,  it  apportioned  eighty  thousand  militia  among 
the  states,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning ;  appropriated  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  for  defence  of  the  harbors ;  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
munitions  of  war,  and  encouraged  their  importation ;  authorized  the  building  of 
three  frigates,  and  a  number  of  revenue  cutters ;  imposed  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  fitting  out  any  privateer,  or  being  con- 
nected with  one  armed  against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States ;  authorized 
a  loan  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  raised  the  import  duties,  and  laid 
specific  taxes  by  stamps  and  other  methods.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
was  this  session  organized  of  seven  members  taken  from  the  House  at  large. 

1797,  May.  —  A  grand  jury,  at  Eichmond,  Virginia,  presented 
letters  from  members  of  Congress  to  their  constituents  as  an 
evil 

The  charge  specified  as  "  a  real  evil  the  circular  letters  of  several  members 
of  the  late  Congress,  and  particularly  letters  with  the  signature  of  Samuel  J. 
Cabell,"  and  spoke  of  them  as  *'  endeavoring,  at  a  time  of  real  public  danger,  to 
disteminate  unfounded  calumnies  against  the  happy  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  to  separate  the  people  therefrom,  and  to  increase  or  produce 
a  foreign  influence  ruinous  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  independence  of  the 
United  States."    Cabell  responded  by  saying  that  the  grand  jury  had  gone  out  of 
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their  province.  Nothing  fUrther  came  of  it,  though  it  was  proposed  to  follov  it 
up  by  proceedings  of  some  kind  against  the  grand  juxy,  and  Judge  Iredell  who 
had  charged  them.  The  incident  is  an  indication  of  how  high  the  political  excite- 
ment was  at  tlie  time  upon  the  question  of  support  for  France  in  her  struggle 
against  the  feudal  institutions  of  Europe. 

1797,  June  2.  —  Envoys  to  Prance  were  appointed. 

They  were  John  Marshall,  Pinckney,  and  Gerry. 

1797,  July  9.  —  The  Senate  expelled  William  Blount,  a  mem- 
ber from  Tennessee. 

The  House  had  asked  that  he  be  "  sequestered  from  his  seat "  until  his  im- 
peachment was  decided.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  transfer  New  Orleans 
and  Louisiana  to  the  British,  by  means  of  an  expedition.  He  had  been  governor 
of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio.  On  his  return  home,  Blount  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  and  made  its  president. 

1797,  August.  —  A  warrant  was  issued  against  William  Cob- 
bett  by  Chief-Justice  McKean  of  Pennsylvania,  for  having  libelled 
various  persons,  and  he  was  bound  over  in  bonds  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  KoYcmber,  another  warrant  was  issued  against  him  for  publishing  certain 
libels  on  tlie  king  of  Spain  and  his  minister,  and  the  Spanish  nation,  '*  tending  to 
alienate  their  affections  and  regard  from  the  goTemmcnt  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  excite  them  to  hatred,  hostilities,  and  war.*'  In  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury.  Judge  M*Kean  spoke  of  Cobbett  as  "  licentious  and  virulent  be- 
yond all  former  example."    The  grand  jury,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  case. 

1797.  —  Amos  Whtttemore,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
patented  a  machine  for  making  cotton  and  wool  cards. 

He  said  that  the  proper  method  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land to  secure  a  patent  there,  but  it  was  not  granted.  He  sold  his  patent  for  this 
country,  but  it  was  afterwards  bought  back  by  one  of  his  brothers.  Whittemore 
was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  April  19,  1759 ;  died  in  West  Cambridge, 
April,  1828. 

1797.  —  The  first  patent  for  a  cast-iron  plough  in  this  country 
was  issued  to  Charles  Newbold,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

It  combined  the  mould-board,  share,  and  land-slide,  all  being  cast  together. 

It  was  asserted  at  first  that  cast-iron  poisoned  the  land  and  spoiled  the  crop. 

A  form  of  the  wooden  plough  used  heretofore,  and  known  as  the  "  Carey 
Plow,"  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Flint :  '^  It  was  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other,  though  its  particular  form  varied  very  much,  according  to  the  skiU  of 
each  blacksmith  or  wheelwright  who  made  it.  The  land-slide  and  the  standard 
were  made  of  wood,  and  it  had  a  wooden  mould-board,  often  roughly  plated  over 
with  pieces  of  old  saw-plate,  tin,  or  sheet-iron.  It  had  a  clumsy  wrought-iron 
share,  while  the  handles  were  upright,  held  in  place  by  two  wooden  pins.  It  took 
a  strong  man  to  hold  it,  and  about  double  the  strength  of  team  now  required  to  do 
the  same  amount  of  work.  The  '  bar-share  plow,*  sometimes  called  the  '  hiU- 
plow,*  was  also  used.  A  flat  bar  forming  the  land-slide,  with  an  immense  dump 
of  iron,  shaped  like  half  of  a  lance-head,  into  the  upper  part  of  which  a  kind  of 
colter  was  fastened,  which  served  as  a  point.  It  had  a  wooden  mould-board  fitted 
to  the  iron  work  in  a  most  bungling  manner.    A  sharp-pointed  shovel,  held  Iril 
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the  reTerse-side  vp,  and  drawn  forward  with  the  point  in  the  ground,  would  giye 
an  idea  of  its  work.  Then  there  was  the  *  shoyel-plow,'  in  very  general  use  in  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies.  A  roughly-hewn  stick  was  used  for  the  beam,  and 
into  this  another  stick  was  framed^  upon  the  edge  of  which  there  was  a  piece  of 
iron,  shaped  a  little  like  a  sharp-pointed  shovel.  The  two  rough  handles  were 
nailed,  or  pinned,  to  the  sides  of  the  beam.  A  plow  known  as  the  '  hog  plow ' 
was  also  used  in  some  parts  of  ^e  country,  in  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  so  called,  probably,  on  account  of  its  rooting  propensity.  Speci- 
mens of  this  plow  were  taken  to  Canada  in  1808,  for  use  there,  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  plows  then  made.  These  old 
forms  of  the  wooden  plow  continued  to  be  used,  with  little  or  no  improvement, 
till  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  wooden  plow  was 
liable  to  rapid  decay.  As  for  the  other  implements  of  husbandry,  they  were  very 
few  and  very  rude.  The  threshing  was  done  with  the  flail ;  the  winnowing  was 
done  by  the  wind.  Slow  and  laborious  hand-labor  for  nearly  all  the  processes  of 
the  fiirm  was  the  rule,  and  machine-labor  the  exception,  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  a  strong  man  could  have  carried  on  his 
shoulders  all  the  implements  used  on  his  fjurm,  except,  perhaps,  the  old  wooden 
cart  and  the  harrow,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  *,  and  we 
know  that  the  number,  as  well  as  the  variety,  of  these  tools  was  extremely  small." 
A  manuscript  upon  the  correct  form  of  the  mould-board,  with  mathematical  cal- 
colations,  written  by  Thomas  Jefi*erson  in  1790,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Flint. 

1797.  The  cjuarterly  Medical  Repository,  the  first  scientific 
joamal  in  America,  was  started  by  Drs.  Edward  Mulier,  Edward 
Mitchell,  and  Elihu  Smith,  in  New  York. 

Br.  Mitchill  was  the  first  editor,  and  held  tlie  office  for  sixteen  years.  He  was 
bom  at  North  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  August  20, 1764 ;  died  September  7, 1881, 
hi  New  York. 

1789-97.  —  First  administration,  1789  to  1797. 

President,  Gteorge  Washington,  of  Virginia,  two  terms. 

Vicie-President,  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  two  terms. 

r  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Sept.  26,  1789. 
Secretaries  of  State,        -I  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Jan.  2,  1794. 

I  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  Dec.  10,  1795. 

Secretaries  of  Treasury.  /  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Sept.  11,  1789. 

^  \  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  Feb.  3,  1795. 

r  Henry  Knox,  of  Massachusetts,  Sept.  12,  1789. 
Secretaries  of  War,         \  Timothy  Pickering,  of    "  Jan.  2,  1795. 

I  James  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  Jan.  27,  1796. 

{Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  Sept.  26,  1789, 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  "  Nov.  7,  1794. 

Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  Feb.  25,  1795. 
{Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Sept.  26,  1789. 
William  Bradford,  of  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  27,  1794. 
Charles  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Dec.  10,  1795. 
ters  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  — 
f  rederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennslyvania,  First  Congress,  1789. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  Second  Congress,  1791. 
f  rederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  Third  Congress,  1793. 
Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  Fourth  Congress,  1795. 
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1798,  February.  —  The  first  personal  encounter  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  took  place,  and  was  not  pun- 
ished. 

Lyon,  the  member  from  Vermont,  spat  in  the  face  of  Griswold,  the  member 
from  Connecticut,  on  January  80 ;  and  on  February  12  a  motion  to  expel  him  ▼» 
lost,  as  it  required  a  two-thirds  vote.  On  the  15th  of  February,  Grisvold  cined 
Lyon  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  after  the  reading  of  prayers,  but  before  the  House 
was  called  to  order.  February  28,  a  vote  to  expel  both  of  them  was  lost,  as  was 
also  a  Tote  of  censure. 

1798,  March.  —  Congress  passed  ap  act  creating  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory. 

It  embraced  that  portion  of  the  late  British  proTince  of  West  Floiidi 
lying  between  the  81^  of  north  latitude  and  a  line  due  east  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochee.  It  was  to  be  constituted  and  regulated  fai  all 
respects  Uke  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  except  that  slavery  was  not  pro- 
hibited in  it.  During  the  debate,  the  motion  was  made  to  forbid  slavery,  bat  on 
the  vote  was  lost,  only  twelve  votes  being  given  in  its  favor,  the  m^ority  of  them 
by  slaveholders.  A  few  days  afterwards,  an  amendment  was  carried,  forbidding 
the  introduction  of  slaves  in  the  new  territory  from  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

1798,  March. — The  President  notified  Congress  that  despatches 
had  been  received  from  the  envoys  to  France,  and  that  the  mis- 
sion was  a  failure. 

The  envoys  were  never  officially  received,  but,  being  kept  in  suspense  for  a 
long  time,  were  finally  dismissed. 

1798,  April  3.  —  The  papers  relating  to  the  mission  to  France 
were  furnished  Congress. 

They  were  soon  printed.  The  evidence  they  afiTorded  that  the  leaders  in  power 
in  France  were  more  interested  in  getting  money  from  America  than  in  forming 
an  alliance,  justified  fUlly  the  action  of  the  administration.  From  this  time  arose 
the  popular  saying,  *'  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.** 

1798,  May  4.  —  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  was  selected  as 
the  site  for  a  government  armory  and  manufactory. 

1798,  Mat.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  for  raising  a  provisional 
army. 

It  empowered  the  President,  at  any  time  within  three  years,  in  case  of  a  war 
declared  against  the  United  States,  or  an  actual  invasion  by  a  foreign  power,  or  a 
danger  of  such  invasion,  to  enlist  ten  thousand  men  for  three  years.  Another 
act,  passed  soon  after,  gave  the  President  power  to  authorize  conmumders  of  ships 
of  war  to  seize  and  bring  to  port  for  trial  any  armed  vessel  which  had  committed 
depredations  on  American  shipping,  or  might  be  intending  to  do  so. 

1798,  May.  —  "  Hail  Columbia  "  first  appeared,  and  had  a  great 
success. 

It  was  written  by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  adapted  to  an 
air  called  the  President's  March.     "  Adams  and  Liberty,"  by  Robert  T.  Paine, 
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of  Boston,  had  also  a  great  popularity  daring  the  excitement  concerning  a  war 
with  France. 

1798.  —  The  Shakers  at  Watervliet,  New  York,  began  the 
mana&ctare  of  brooms. 

They  were  sold  at  fifty  cents. 

1798. — The  navy-yard  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts;  was 
started. 

It  is  the  best  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  largest  and  finest  ressels  in  the 
senrice  were  built  here. 

1798.  —  A  PATENT  for  a  machine  for  making  horn  combs  was 
granted  to  Isaac  Tryon  of  Connecticut. 

1798.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  granted  to  Chancellor 
Livingston  an  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  inland  waters  of 
the  state  by  vessels  propelled  by  fire  or  steam. 

In  1808  the  legislature  extended  the  duration  of  the  monopoly  for  twenty  yearsy 
and  extended  the  time  for  making  the  experiment  to  1807. 

1798.  —  Nathan  Read,  of  Warren,  Massachusetts,  patented  a 
machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  one  operation. 

Bead  was  bom  at  Warren,  July  2,  1759 ;  died  at  Belfast,  Maine,  January  20, 
1849.  In  1796  he  started,  with  others,  the  Salem  Iron  Foundery.  In  1788  he 
deTised  for  Fulton  a  cylinder  to  be  used  on  his  steamboats,  and  in  1791  patented 
the  multitubular  boiler.  He  built  a  smaU  boat  for  his  own  use,  fitted  with  pad* 
die-wheels  and  cranks;  also  planned  a  tteam-carriage,  with  a  tubular  boiler; 
different  pumping-engines  and  threshing-machines.  By  profession  he  was  a 
lawyer,  and  was  for  many  years  chief  justice  in  Hancock  County,  Maine. 

1798.  —  The  first  straw  bonnet  braided  in  the  United  States 
was  made  by  Miss  Metcalf,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  after* 
wards  Mrs.  Baker. 

It  was  in  imitation  of  an  imported  bonnet,  and  a  fac-simile  is  preserred  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Baker  sent  it  This  was  the  first  step  in  this  industry,  which  is  now  an 
important  one. 

1798.  —  This  year  the  first  American-built  vessel  on  Lake 
Ontario  was  launched  at  Hanford's  Landing,  three  miles  below 
Rochester. 

She  was  called  the  Jemima^  and  was  thirty  tons  burden. 

1798.  —  It  was  stated,  this  year,  that  there  were  in  New  Jer- 
sey eleven  hundred  improved  mill  sites,  of  which  about  six 
hundred  were  occupied  with  saw-mills,  fulling-mills,  forces, 
furnaces,  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  paper,  powder,  and  oil  mills, 
a  large  portion  of  them  being  saw-mdls. 

1798.  —  RtLsseWa  Echo,  or  the  North  Star,  appeared  in  Frye- 
burg,  Maine. 

It  was  published  by  Elijah  BusselL 


t_ 
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1798.  —  The  Bee  appeared  in  New  London,  Connecticut 

It  was  published  bj  Charles  Holt.  It  opposed  the  administration,  and,  under 
the  Sedition  Act,  Holt  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  1800. 

1798.  — A  MANUPACTORT  of  fire-arms  was  erected  at  Whitney- 
ville,  Connecticut,  by  Eli  Whitney. 

He  had  obtained  a  contract  from  the  government  for  ten  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  Most  of  his  machinery  for  their  manufacture  he  invented  for  himsel£ 
His  buildings  were  the  models  upon  w}dch  the  national  armories  were  afterwsrdi 
arranged. 

1798.  —  Berks  County,  Pennsylvaniay  had  six  furnaces  and  as 
many  forges. 

1798,  June.  —  Congress  passed  three  acts  relative  to  aliens. 

The  first  of  these  extended  the  period  of  residence  necessary  to  naturalization 
to  fourteen  years,  with  five  years  subsequent  to  ^e  declaration  of  intention.  A 
register  to  be  kept  of  aliens,  who  were  to  report  themselves,  and  the  entry  in  thif 
to  be  the  only  proof  of  residence,  in  case  of  application  for  citizenship.  The  sec- 
ond act  gave  the  President  authority,  for  two  years,  to  send  such  aliens  as  he  stw 
fit  out  of  the  country.  The  third  provided  that,  in  case  of  war  or  invasion,  all 
aliens,  upon  a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  to  be  issued  at  the  President's  discretioD, 
should  be  apprehended  and  sent  away  or  secured. 

1798,  June.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  suspending  all 
commercial  relations  with  France  or  her  dependencies. 

1798,  June  21.  —  The  President  communicated  to  Congress  the 
fistct  of  the  return  of  Marshall,  one  of  the  envoys  to  France,  to- 
gether with  the  correspondence  concerning  the  whole  matter. 

Gerry  had  written  that  he  would  remain,  and  a  letter  was  sent  him  recalling 
him.  For  the  first  time,  this  communication  from  the  President  was  printed,  and 
distributed  among  the  people. 

1798,  June  25.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  authority  to 
merchant  ships  to  defend  themselves  against  search  or  seizure  by 
any  vessel  under  French  colors. 

The  act  was  to  remain  in  force  until  the  President  should  announce  that  the 
French  had  conformed  to  the  law  of  nations.  Merchant  vessels  were  also  author- 
ized to  capture  any  such  vessel  as  attempted  to  search  or  seize  them,  and  to  retake 
any  vessel  captured  by  the  French,  and  given  a  claim  of  salvage  in  such. 

1798,  June  30.  —  The  President  was  authorized  to  accept  ves- 
sels furnished  by  private  subscription,  and  pay  for  such  in  stock. 

Seven  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  were  paid  for  vessels 
thus  furnished.  The  movement  for  constructing  them  was  very  general,  all  the 
large  towns  taking  part  in  it.  In  Cincinnati  a  subscription  was  opened  for  building 
a  galley  for  the  defence  of  the  Mississippi. 

1798,  June.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt. 
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All  debtors  of  the  United  States,  on  proying  to  the  secretary  of  state  their  in- 
abilitj  to  pay,  and  that  thej  made  no  fraudulent  concealment  of  their  property, 
▼ere  to  be  released  from  prison.  The  judgment  to  stand  against  their  property, 
and  the  act  not  to  apply  in  cases  of  fine,  forfeiture,  penalty,  or  breach  of  trust. 

1798,  June.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  sea- 
men. 

Twenty  cents  a  month  were  to  be  retained  from  their  wages,  by  the  collectors 
of  the  ports,  to  be  used  for  a  fhnd  for  the  erection  of  hospitals.  There  are  now 
five  hospitals,  built  frt>m  this  fUnd,  one  each  at  Chelsea  (Massachusetts),  Brooklyn 
(New  York),  Philadelphia,  Portsmouth  (Virginia),  and  Pensacola  (Florida). 

1798.  —  The  constitution  of  Georgia  was  amended. 

The  legislature  was  forbidden  to  pass  any  act  of  emancipation  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners.  All  furUier  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries  was 
prohibited.  Immigrants,  howeyer,  were  not  to  be  forbidden  from  bringing  vrith 
them  *'  such  persons  as  may  be  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the 
United  States." 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  recognized. 

1798,  July  6.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  the  French 
treaties  void. 

It  said  the  treaties  had  been  '*  repeatedly  riolated  on  the  part  of  the  French 
gotemment,  and  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States  for  reparation  of  the  ii^uries 
so  committed  haying  been  refused,  and  their  attempts  to  negotiate  an  anucable 
a4in8tment  of  all  complaints  between  the  two  nations  repelled  with  indignity." 

1798,  July  8.  —  Congress  gave  the  President  authority  to  in- 
struct the  commanders  of  the  national  armed  vessels  to  capture 
any  French  armed  vessels,  and  grant  commissions  to  private  armed 

vessels  to  do  the  same. 

« 

Unarmed  merchant  ships  were  not  to  be  captured. 

1798,  July.  —  The  navy  and  army  were  increased,  and  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  arms. 

To  meet  the  expenses,  a  direct  tax  was  laid,  chiefly  on  slaves,  houses,  and 
lands. 

1798,  July.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  defining  treason,  and  to 
punish  sedition. 

It  was  carried  by  forty-four  rotes  to  forty-one.  The  first  section  made  it  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  "for  any  persons  unlawfully 
to  combine  and  conspire  together,  with  intent  to  oppose  any  measures  of  the  Oot- 
emment  of  the  United  States,**  &c.  The  second  section  gave  the  same  kind  of 
penalty  to  the  printing  or  publishing  '<  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writ- 
ings against  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  Congress, 
or  the  president,  with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  bring*  them  into  contempt  or  dis- 
repute, or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
States,**  ^cc  The  truth  might  be  stated  in  defence  in  any  trial  under  this  act, 
which  was  to  continue  in  force  until  March  4,  1801. 

1798,  July.  —  The  President  appointed  Washington  lieuten- 
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ant-general  of  all  the  armies  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Washington  accepted  tho  position  on  condition  that  he  should  not  serre  adayelj 
until  the  armj  needed  him,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

1798,  October  25.  —  The  commissioners  to  settle  the  eastern 
boundary  decided  that  the  true  St.  Croix  was  the  Passamaquoddy. 

The  jurisdiction  of  tho  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fassamaquoddj  was  left  un- 
•etded. 

1798.  —  Under  the  Sedition  Act,  four  convictions  were  ob- 
tained. 

The  first  was  that  of  Matthew  Lyon,  the  representatiye  from  Vermont,  who, 
for  having  written  a  letter  to  a  paper  in  Vermont,  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  and 
four  months'  imprisonment.  While  in  prison,  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress. 
The  second  was  Haswell,  the  printer  of  the  Vermont  OoMette^  for  printing  a  call 
in  favor  of  Lyon.  The  third  was  Holt,  the  printer  of  the  New  London  Bee;  and 
the  fourth  was  Ab^ah  Adams,  of  Boston,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  Independent 
Chronicle^  the  editor,  Thomas  Adams,  being  sick. 

1798,  November.  —  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  against  the  alien  and  sedition  acts  of  Congress, 
asking  their  repeal 

They  called  upon  the  other  states  to  do  the  same,  and  the  next  month  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect. 

1798,  December  24.  —  The  Senate  resolved  itself  into  a  court 
of  impeachment,  to  consider  the  case  of  Blount,  undisposed  of  at 
the  last  session. 

Blount,  at  this  time,  was  president  of  the  senate  of  Tennessee,  and  disregarded 
the  summons  to  appear  personally.  He  was  represented  by  counsel,  who  ques- 
tioned the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  since  senators  were  not  '*  officers ;  **  and 
f\irther,  that  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate  made  the  accused  no  longer  a  senator. 
The  plea  was  sustained  by  the  Senate,  and  this  ended  the  matter. 

1799,  February  9.  —  The  American  vessel,  the  Constellation, 
captured  the  French  vessel,  the  L'insurgeute,  off  the  Island  of 
St.  Kitts,  after  an  engagement  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  prize  was  sent  to  the  United  States. 

1799.  —  Permission  was  granted  to  chcmge  the  name  of  St. 
John's  to  that  of  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

1799,  February.  —  A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizing 
retaliation  upon  French  prisoners  upon  proof  that  Americans  were 
treated  by  the  French  as  pirates. 

The  French  had  extended  the  provisions  of  their  act  to  aU  neutrals,  and  then 
repealed  it,  but  left  the  first  regarding  Americans  in  force. 

1799,  February.  —  Congress  authorized  the  increase  of  tho 
navy  and  army,  and  voted  two  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  if 
necessary. 
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1,799,  Februabt  18. — The  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  William  Yan  Murray,  resident  minister  to  the 
Hague,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

The  Senate  refased  to  confirm  it,  but  did  so  when  Patrick  Heniy  and  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth  were  joined  with  Murray  ^  the  two  former  not  to  Icaye  for 
France  until  assurances  were  given  they  would  be  receiyed.  Hemy  declined 
from  age,  and  General  Dane,  goyemor  of  North  Carolina,  was  aj^inted  in  his 
place. 

1799.  —  The  estimates  for  this  year  amounted  to  over  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

To  raise  this  amount,  direct  taxation  and  a  loan  were  relied  upon.  The  interest 
upon  the  loan  was  eight  per  cent.  An  act  was  passed  that  the  states  in  debt  to  the 
general  goyemment  for  the  revolutionary  accounts  should  be  credited  with  such 
amounts  as  within  five  years  they  should  spend  in  fortifications.  New  York  par* 
tially  accepted  this,  but  from  the  other  debtor  states  nothing  was  obtained. 

1799,  March  2.  —  A  patent  was  issued  to  Charles  Whiting,  of 
Massachusetts,  for  a  method  of  extracting  oil  from  cotton-seed. 

Oil  had  been  made  previously  fit>m  the  seed  by  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  a  sample  of  it  being  shown  to  ihe  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  1770.  Another  patent  was  granted  in  1820  to  George  P.  Digges,  of  Virginia, 
for  a  method  of  extracting  oU  fh>m  cotton-seed. 

1799.  —  OuvEB  Eyans  made  the  first  high-pressure  steam- 
engine. 

Vivian  and  Trevethick,  who  had  access  to  his  drawings,  sent  to  England  in 
1794-6,  have  claimed  the  credit  of  the  invention. 

1799.  —  Vaccination  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

In  1802,  nineteen  boys,  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  old,  the  sons  of  selectmen 
of  Boston,  and  others,  were  taken  to  Noddle's  Island,  vaccinated,  and,  when  it  had 
taken,  were  subjected  to  infection  and  contagion.  The  experiment  was  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  physicians  of  the  dty.  None  of  them 
caogfat  the  disease. 

1799.  —  The  Western  Spy  and  HatmUon  OazeUe  appeared  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

In  1828  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Ndiional  Republican  and  Ohio  Political 
Begisttr, 

1799.  —  The  Register  appeared  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

It  was  published  by  Joseph  (rales.  Gales  was  an  Englishman,  the  publisher 
of  a  liberal  paper  (the  Sheffield  Register)  in  England,  and  had  been  obliged  to  flee 
tiuit  country  to  escape  persecuUon  by  tiie  government.  He  landed  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  employed  on  one  of  the  newspapers  there  as  a  printer.  On  the 
voyage  over  he  had  practised  stenography,  and  commenced  to  report  the  debates 
in  Congress  for  the  newspapers.  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  verbatim  report- 
ing, and  made  an  excitement  at  the  time.  The  Register  was  a  moderate  repub- 
Bean  aheet. 
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1799,  March.  —  Armed  resistance  was  made  in  Pennsylvania 
to  the  collection  of  the  land-tax  laid  by  Ciongress. 

The  militia,  Aimished  on  call  of  the  President,  pat  down  the  opposition.  Some 
of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

1799,  April.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 

John  Jay  was  the  governor,  and  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  act.  All  who  were  slaves  at  its  passage  were  to  remain  so  during 
life,  but  their  children,  bom  a^r  July  4  foUowing,  were  to  be  free,  to  remain  as 
apprentices  to  their  mothers'  owner  —  males  until  they  were  twenty-eight,  snd 
females  until  they  were  twenty-five.  The  exportation  of  slaves  was  forbidden  hj 
a  fine,  and  the  slave  to  become  free  at  once.  Slaves  who  had  been  owned  a  year 
might  be  brought  by  their  owners  into  the  state,  but  could  not  be  sold. 

1799,  April.  —  The  New  York  legislature  chartered  the  Man- 
hattan Company. 

Its  charter  was  perpetual,  and  its  capital  two  millions.  Its  ostensible  purpose 
was  to  supply  the  city  of  New  York  with  water,  within  ten  years,  to  such  citi- 
zens as  should  wish  it,  at  such  prices  as  the  company  should  make.  Its  real  pQ^ 
pose  was  to  do  a  banking  business,  which  was  provided  for  by  a  clause  in  the 
charter  providing  that  the  surplus  capital  of  the  company  might  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  stocks,  *'or  any  other  moneyed  transactions  or  operations."  The 
company  sunk  a  weU  at  the  comer  of  Duane  and  Cross  streets,  and  the  water  was 
pumped  up  by  a  steam-engine.  The  supply  was  inadequate,  and  its  quality  not 
good. 

1799.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  indemnified  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  Wyoming  lands,  imder  Pennsylvania  grants,  by 
payment  of  a  certain  price. 

The  lands  were  rated  according  to  quality.  The  holders  of  them  under  grants 
from  Connecticut  contributed  a  part  of  the  payment.  This  ended  the  controversy. 

1799,  August.  —  A  convention  in  Kentucky  revised  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state. 

The  election  of  the  governor  and  senators  was  given  to  the  people.  The  con- 
stitution recognized  the  freedom  of  the  press.  An  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
slavery,  in  which  Henry  Clay  took  part.  An  attempt  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Maryland,  and  for  its  immediate  abolition  in  Pennsylvania,  were  equally 
unsuccessful. 

1799,  August.  —  Assurances  having  been  received  from  the 
authorities  in  Prance  that  the  envoys  would  be  received,  orders 
were  given  them  to  prepare  for  going. 

They  were  instructed  to  demand  their  passports,  if  the  assurances  were  not  fill- 
fiUed  within  twenty  days  after  their  arrival  in  France.  They  were  to  demand 
indemnity,  and  a  release  from  all  the  obligations  of  the  old  treaty  of  alliance  and 
commerce,  and  the  repeal  of  the  French  decree  for  confiscation  of  neutral  vessels 
with  English  merchandise  on  board. 

1799.  —  The  commissions  under  the  treaty  with  England  for 
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settling  the  claims  of  EQglish  and  American  citizens  disbanded 
witbont  arriving  at  any  definite  result. 

That  for  awarding  American  claims  under  the  sixth  article  of  tlie  treaty  was 
sitting  in  London,  and  another  for  British  claims,  under  the  seventh  article,  in  Phil- 
adelphia. This  last  disagreed,  and  the  American  commissioners,  with  tlie  per- 
mission of  the  goyemment,  retired.  Hearing  this,  the  British  goyemment  with- 
drew their  commissioners  in  London,  and  thus  hoth  dissolved. 

1799,  November  21.  —  David  Frothinghara,  of  the  Argus,  was 
tried  in  New  York  for  libel,  on  complaint  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Radcliff,  Richard  Harrison,  tlie  recorder,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  Frothingham  was  foreman  of  the  office.  Tlie  attorney  for 
Hie  prosecution,  Mr.  Hoilbian,  claimed  that  every  one  connected  with  the  printing- 
office  was  liable  to  prosecution  for  the  libel.  The  libel  consisted  in  printing  from 
another  pi^per  a  story  concerning  an  offer  on  Hamilton's-  part  to  buy  the  Aurora 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it. 

1799.  —  The  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  repealing  all 
the  laws  passed  in  the  state  since  the  Revolution,  which  recog- 
nized a  corporate  character  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

1799,  December  14.  —  Washington  died. 

An  oration  was  pronounced  in  his  honor,  before  Congress,  by  Henry  Lee,  and 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  Tarious  cities  and  towns,  by  yarious  orators.  On 
December  30,  Congress  recommended  the  people  to  obserye  his  birthday  (the  22d 
of  February)  in  testimony  of  their  grief,  which  was  quite  generally  done.  When 
the  news  was  receiyed  in  Europe,  the  British  fleet  guarding  the  Channel  lowered 
their  flags  at  half-mast,  and  Bonaparte  in  the  order  of  the  day  paid  a  tribute  to 
hia  memory. 

iSOO,  JiiNUARY  2.  —  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House-of 
Representatives  from  the  free  colored  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia, 
alleging  that  the  slave-trade  with  Africa  was  secretly  carried  on, 
and  that  free  colored  men  were  seized  and  sold  as  slaves  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country ;  that  the  Fugitive  law  of  1793  was 
severe  in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  asking  Congress  to  do  all 
they  could  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  relief. 

The  petition,  amended,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  in  May  brought  in  a 
MU,  which  was  passed,  making  stricter  proyisions  for  preycnting  the  slaye-trade 
by  United  States  ships.  The  debate  upon  referring  the  petition  was  yery  acri- 
raonions,  the  members  from  Boston  and  Bhode  Island  being  eyen  more  yiolent 
against  it  than  the  southern  members. 

1800,  January.  —  Under  the  sedition  law,  Thomas  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  a  libel  against  the 
President. 

He  had  published  an  article  attacking  the  administration,  and  charged  the  Pres- 
ident with  a  "  stretch  of  power  which  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain  would  haye 
•hnmk  from."    The  act  was  the  deliyery  to  England  of  one  Thomas  Nash,  or 
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Jonathan  Robbins,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  mntin/  in  an  English  irar-Y2fi8el, 
and  taking  refuge  in  tliis  country,  claimed  its  protection. 

1800,  February.  —  Confess  suspended  further  enlistments, 
and  empowered  the  President^  in  case  of  war,  to  order  their 
renewal. 

The  President  was  also  authorized  to  borrow  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars. 

1800,  Marcb  2. — The  commissioners  to  France  arrived,  and 
were  formally  received  by  Bonaparte,  the  first  consul,  and  pleni- 
potentiaries appointed  to  treat  with  them. 

The  negotiations  resulted,  October  1,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  convention.  The 
old  treaties  were  to  be  inoperative ;  pnbllc  ships,  and  all  captured  property  not 
yet  condemned,  were  to  be  returned  by  both  parties ;  the  debts  due  either  by  both 
governments,  or  by  individuals,  were  to  be  paid,  and  botii  nations  were  to  e^oj 
firom  each  other  the  privileges  of  the  most  flavored  nation.  American  commerce 
was  to  be  freed  from  the  vexations  of  French  cruisers  countenanced  by  French 
tribunals.    Free  ships  were  to  make  free  goods. 

1800,  April.  —  Congress  passed  a  general  bankrupt  law. 

It  applied  to  only  merchants  and  traders.  Another  act  gave  persons  impris- 
oned on  executions  issued  from  the  Federal  courts  the  right  of  discharge  on 
taking  an  oath  of  poverty ;  their  fiiture  property  to  be  liable  for  the  debC  This 
oath  could  also  be  taken  with  the  same  effect  though  no  execution  had  issued. 
The  law  remained  in  force  until  December  19,  1803. 

1800,  April.  —  Connecticut  relinquished  her  claim  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  lands  west  of  her  present  border. 

By  agreement,  the  United  States  ceded  the  lands  claimed  by  settlers  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  in  trust  for  them.  This  action  settied  the  disputes  of  juris- 
diction to  the  western  lands  between  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

1800,  May  7.  —  The  territory  of  Indiana  was  created  by  act 
of  Congress. 

It  was  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  and  consisted  of  the 
land  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River  to  Fort  Recov- 
ery, and  thence  due  north  to  Canada.  The  name  was  taken  from  one  of  the  land 
companies  which  had  claims  in  the  region.  It  was  but  sparsely  settied  on  such 
isolated  spots  as  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  in.  A  territorial  assembly 
was  allowed  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  freeholders  should  desire  it,  and  Yin- 
cennes  was  selected  as  the  capital. 

1800,  May  10.  —  A  territorial  assembly  was  granted  to  the 
territory  of  Mississippi  by  Congress. 

Commissioners  were  empowered  to  settie  with  Qeorgia  concerning  her  claims 
to  the  territory,  no  money,  however,  to  be  paid  her  other  than  such  as  was  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands. 

1800,  May.  —  The  duties  were  raised  on  imports. 

1800,  May.  —  Congress  established  four  land-offices  in  the  ter- 
ritory north-west  of  the  Ohio. 
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They  were  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  Cliiliicothe,  and  Steubenyille.  The  landB 
were  dirided  into  sections  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  each,  offered  at 
auction,  and  if  unsold  could  be  entered  at  two  dollars  an  acre,  besides  the  expense 
of  survey.  One  fourth  payable  in  forty  days,  and  the  remainder  in  three  instal- 
ments within  four  years. 

1800,  May.  —  The  President  removed  two  of  his  cabinet 

For  James  McHenry,  secretary  of  war,  Samuel  Dexter  was  substituted.  For 
Timotl^  Pickering,  secretary  of  state,  John  Marshall  was  substituted.  McHenry 
resigned  on  being  asked  to  do  so ;  Pickering  reftised,  and  was  dismissed. 

1800,  June.  —  Under  the  sedition  law,  J.  C.  Callender,  of 
Virginick,  was  indicted  for  passages  in  a  pamphlet  called  The 
Prefect  bqfore  Ua^  and  fonnd  gniity. 

He  was  fined  and  impxisoned. 

1800,  Sbptembbe.  —  The  frigate  George  Washington,  under  the 
command  of  Bainbridge,  who  nad  brought  the  yearly  tribute  to 
the  Bey  of  Algiers,  was  pressed  to  carry  presents  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Bey  said:  '*  You  pay  me  tribute,  by  which  you  become  my  slaves,  and 
therefore  I  have  a  right  to  order  you  as  I  think  proper."  Bainbridge  wrote  to  the 
navy  department:  **I  hope  I  shall  never  again  be  sent  to  Algiers  with  tribute, 
unless  I  am  authorized  to  deliver  it  from  the  mouth  of  our  cannon."  His  ship 
was  the  first  to  show  the  American  flag  in  Constantinople. 

1800,  October  1.  —  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Prance. 

The  territory  was  to  be  of  the  same  extent  it  possessed  when  formerly  trans- 
ferred by  France  to  Spain.  The  treaty  was  a  secret  one,  to  take  effect  within  six 
months  after  the  complete  execution  of  another  by  which  Tuscany  was  to  be  as- 
sured to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  king  of  Spain's  son-in-law.  Tuscany  was  at  the 
time  a  republic. 

1800.  —  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  prohibited  emanci* 
pation  except  by  consent  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  five 
indifferent  freeholders. 

The  same  year  it  was  made  unlawM  for  a  number  of  slaves,  free  negroes, 
molattoes,  or  mestizos,  to  assemble  together,  even  in  the  presence  of  white  per- 
sona* '*  for  mental  instruction  or  religious  worship." 

1800,  October  31.  —  The  NaUondl  InieJligencer  and  Washing^ 
ion  Advertiser  appeared  in  Washington. 

It  was  published  by  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  and  was  at  first  a  tri-weekly.  It 
was  a  continuation  of  the  Independent  Oazetteer^  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
told  by  Joseph  Gales  in  1799.  In  1810,  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  became  a  partner, 
and  the  name  Washington  Advertiser  was  dropped.  In  1812,  William  Winston 
Beaton  became  a  partner,  and  Smith  having  retired,  the  firm  was  styled  Gales  & 
Sealon.  The  Intelligencer  was  the  organ  of  the  goyemment.  Gales,  who  was 
aUo  a  stenographer,  having  learned  the  art  fh>m  his  father,  reported  the  debates 
III  Congress.  For  many  years  after  Seaion  became  interested  In  the  paper,  these 
two  proprietors  were  the  only  reporters.    Seaton  reported  the  Senate,  and  Gales 
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the  House.  It  iras  from  these  notes  tliat  Congress  afterwards  authorized  the 
preparation  of  The  Debates  4n  Congress,  The  Int^igencer  continued  alter  it  had 
ceased  to  receive  the  goTemment  patronage.  Joseph  Gales  died  in  1860,  sad  WU- 
liani  Winston  Seaton  in  1866.  Before  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  had  been  sold  to 
Snow,  Coyle  &  Co.,  and  finally  ceased  to  appear  about  1870. 

1800.  —  The  Washington  Federalist  appeared  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

1800,  November  22.  —  Congress  met  for  the  first  time  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Only  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  finished,  and  had  been  fitted  up  for  ^e 
accommodation  of  Congress.    The  White  House  was  finished  externally.    The 
printed  Letters  of  Mrs,  Adams  describe  the  inconreniences  of  the  unfinished  con- 
dition of  the  interior.     Speculation  had  carried  the  price  of  lands  to  a  high  price. 
Wolcott,  writing  at  this  time,  says,  after  describing  tlie  desolate  condition  of  ihe 
grounds  about  the  public  buildings :  **  All  the  lands  I  have  described  are  valued  at 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  cents  the  superficial  foot.    There  appears  to  be  a  confi- 
dent expectation  that  this  place  wiU  soon  exceed  any  city  in  the  world.    Mi. 
Thornton,  one  of  the  commissioners,  spoke  of  a  population  of  100,000  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  in  a  few  years.    No  stranger  can  be  here  a  day,  and  converse  wiih 
the  proprietors,  without  conceiving  himself  in  the  company  of  crazy  people. 
Their  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  their  delusion  with  respect  to  their 
own  prospects,  are  without  parallel.    Immense  sums  have  been  squandered  in 
buildings  which  are  but  partly  finished,  in  situations  which  are  not,  and  never  will 
be,  the  scenes  of  business,  while  the  parts  near  the  public  buildings  are  almost 
wholly  unimproved.  .  .  .  Though  five  times  as  much  money  has  been  expended 
as  was  necessary,  and  though  the  private  buildings  are  in  number  sufficient  for  all 
who  will  have  occasion  to  reside  here,  yet  there  is  nothing  convenient  and  notiiing 
plenty  but  provisions ;  there  is  no  industry,  society,  or  business."    An  application 
of  two  reporters  for  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  refused  by  the  speaker; 
the  reporters  appealed  to  the  House,  which  sustained  the  speaker.    One  of  the 
reporters  was  the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  who  in  consequence  accom- 
modated himself  outside  of  the  bar  and  In  the  gaUery.    For  a  report  he  made, 
the  speaker  instructed  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  expel  him.    When  this  course  w&i 
brought  before  the  House  as  a  usurpation  of  authority,  the  motion  for  a  vote  of 
censure  was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  a  motion  to  amend  the  rules,  so  as  to  give 
reporters  a  right  to  be  present,  was  set  aside  by  the  previous  question. 

1800.  —  The  cotton- worm  first  appeared  in  South  Carolina. 

1800.  —  The  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  was  invented  by  Robert 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia. 

1800. — Vaccination  for  the  small-pox  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Dr.  Waterbouse. 

It  had  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner  in  1776,  and  made  pubUc  in  England  in 

1798. 

1800.  —  The  first  machine  for  brick-making  was  patented. 

1800.  —  A  JOINT-STOCK  company  introduced  water  into  Boston, 
MassachusettSi  from  Jamaica  Pond,  about  eight  miles  distant^ 
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The  proposition  for  an  aqueduct  was  first  made  in  1794,  and  the  legislature 
asked  for  a  charter.  The  people  of  the  locality  in  which  the  pond  was  situated 
made  such  ohjection  that  the  application  was  withdrawn  for  a  time,  hut  was  finally 
carried  through  despite  their  opposition.  James  Sulliyan,  the  president  of  the 
company,  Was  chiefiy  instrumental  in  carrying  the  work  through.  The  engineer 
of  the  works  was  Bond.  Subsequently  the  company  sold  out  their  charter  to  the 
city  of  Boston. 

1800.  —  The  Charleston  Courier  appeared  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

It  was  established  by  Loring  Andrews,  who  had  previously  published  the  Ber^ 
did  of  Freedom  in  Boston,  the  Western  Star  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  OnUind  in  Albany,  New  York.  In  1807  he  died.  The  Courier  was  continued, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  A.  Willington  &  Co.,  was  a  leading  paper.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  was  employed  upon  it  at  one  time.  At  times,  by  way  of  Havana,  the 
Courier  received  advices  from  Europe,  through  the  packets  between  Cadis  and 
Havana,  sooner  than  the  New  York  papers. 

1797-1801.  —  Second  administmtion. 

President,  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice-President,  Thomas  Jefi*erson,  of  Virginia. 

Secretaries  of  State,       (  Timothy  Pickering  continued  in  office. 

I  John  MarshaU,  of  Virginia,  May  13,  1800. 

Secretaries  of  Treasury,  (  ^^^®'  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  continued  in  office. 

^  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  Dec.  81,  1800. 
James  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  continued  in  office. 
Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  May  18,  1800. 
,  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  February  8,  1801. 
Secretary  of  Navy,  Beigamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  May  21,  1798. 

Postmaster-General,  Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  continued  in  office. 

Attorney-General,  Charles  Lee,  of  Virginia,  continued  in  office. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  — 

Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  Fifth  Congress,  1797. 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  Sixth  Congress,  1799. 

1800.  —  Ddrino  the  winter,  the  war  and  treasury  departments 
were  humed. 

Valuable  papers  were  destroyed  in  them  both. 

1800.  —  The  receipts  of  the  United  States,  from  all  sources, 
loans  included,  for  this  year,  amounted  to  nearly  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  expenditures  were  about  twelve  millions.    Wolcott  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  Samuel  Dexter  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  leaving  the 
department  without  a  head. 


Secretaries  of  War, 


1800,  December.  —  Congress  amended  the  convention  with 
France. 

Boni^Mffte  accei>ted  the  amended  convention,  with  the  proviso  that  both  parties 
abandoned  their  claims  to  indemni^. 
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1801.  —  The  judiciary  was  reorganized. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were  reduced  to  five,  and  released  from 
circuit  duty.  Twenty-three  districts  were  organized  into  six  circuits,  each  to  have 
a  bench  of  its  own,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  puisne  judges,  holding 
court  annually. 

1801,  January  31. — John  Marshall  of  Virginia  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

He  held  the  office  until  his  death. 

Marshall  was  bom  in  Virginia,  September  24,  1755,  and  died  at  Philadelphia 
July  6,  1835.    His  Life  of  Washington  is  still  the  standard  authority. 

1801,  PliBRU ART  17.  —  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  President, 
and  Aaron  Biirr  Vice-President,  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  coUege  vote  was  a  tie,  and  the  House  voted  thirty-seven  times.  There 
were  four  methods  of  conducting  the  presidential  election  at  this  time.  The 
electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature,  either  by  a  joint  ballot  or  a  concurrent 
vote ;  or  by  the  people,  the  whole  number  of  electors  being  on  one  ticket  voted 
for  throughout  the  state ;  or  chosen  by  districts.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  bad 
abandoned  the  district  system.  In  Virginia,  the  choice  had  been  given  the  people 
on  a  general  ticket ;  in  Massachusetts  their  election  was  by  the  legislature.  In 
Maryland  the  election  was  by  districts.  In  North  Carolina  it  was  the  same.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  settled  at  the  last  moment  that  each  house  of  the  assembly 
should  nominate  eight  candidates,  from  whom,  by  joint  baUot,  the  fifteen  electon 
were  to  be  chosen.    In  South  Carolina  the  election  was  by  the  legislature. 

1801,Mabch  3.  —  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  sell 
all  the  vessels  of  the  navj  except  thirteen  of  the  best. 

For  the  construction  of  the  six  seventy-fonr-gun  ships,  which  were  not  oom- 
pleted,  half  a  million  of  dollars  was  appropriated. 

1801,  March  4.  —  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  President. 

£x-President  Adams  left  in  the  morning,  before  the  ceremony,  for  his  home  in 
Massachusetts. 

1801,  March  5. — James  Madison,  Henry  Dearborn,  and  Levi 
Lincoln  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  and 
attorney-general,  respectively. 

1801,  May  15.  —  Albert  GkJlatin  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  treasury. 

1801,  May.  —  Jefferson  announced  that «^  there  would  be  no 
more  presidential  levees,  and  that  at  the  openings  of  Congress  a 
message  would  be  sent  in  manuscript,  to  which  no  answer  would 
be  expected. 

This  last  custom  has  been  foUowed  ever  since.  The  levees  were  revived  by 
Mrs.  Madison,  on  her  husband's  accession  to  the  presidency. 

1801.  —  The  Palladium  appeared  at  Boston,  Massachnsetts. 

1801.  —  A  RELIGIOUS  revival,  which  lasted  several  years,  com- 
menced in  Kentucky. 
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Camp-meetixigs  were  held  in  the  difibrent  countiefl,  which  tfaoatands  of  people 
attended.  "  The  fidling  exercise  "  arid  '*  the  jerks  "  were  common.  In  the  first, 
as  described  by  a  witness,  Richard  McNemar,  '<  at  first  they  were  taken  with  an 
inward  throbbing  of  the  heart;  then  with  weeping  and  trembling;  from  that  to 
crying  out  in  q;»parent  agony  of  sonl ;  fidling  down  and  swooning  away,  until  erery 
appearance  of  animal  life  was  suspended.*'  Those  so  afi^ected  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  laid  out  like  corpses,  in  order  to  preyent  their  being  trampled  on  by 
the  others.  Those  with  the  "jerks  **  are  said  to  haye  in  some  cases  jerked  their 
heads  so  yiolently  tiiat  their  hair  snapped  lUe  a  whip.  Lorenzo  Dow  describes 
one  of  these  camp-meetings  where  poles  were  set  firmly  in  the  ground  for  the 
jerkers  and  stampers  to  hold  on  to. 

1801.  —The  House  of  Bepre^entatives,  by  an  addition  to  the 
rolesy  made  reporters  entitlea  to  seats  within  the  bar^  to  be  as- 
signed them  by  the  speaker. 

The  Senate  also  admitted  reporters  to  the  fioor ;  but  the  reports  of  the  speeches 
were  not  printed. 

1801,  JuLT  22.  —  Robert  Smith  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

1801.  —  Ah  envoy  was  sent  to  France  with  the  amended  con- 
vention. 

He  was  sent  in  the  sloop-of-war  Maryland.  He  was  giyen  a  letter  also  from 
Jefferson,  inriting  Thomas  Paine  to  return,  and  offering  him  a  passage  in  the 
Maryland.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  enyoy,  a  French  chargi  d^affa%rt$ 
arriyed. 

1801,  NoviacBEB  10.  —  The  chief  justice  of  the  circuit  court 
was  made  sole  justice  of  the  district  court  of  the  District  of 
Colombia. 

Justices  of  the  peace  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  laws  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  they  then  stood,  were  made  the  law  of  the  District,  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Potomac  respectiyely. 

1801.  —  The  JUbany  Begister  appeared  in  Albany,  New  York. 

It  was  edited  by  John  Barber,  assisted  by  Solomon  Southwick.  Southwick 
beemme  the  chief  editor  in  1808.  The  Register  was  the  organ  of  the  Clintonians, 
a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1820  its  name  was  changed  to  New  York 
SiaUwma/ih  vid  Nathaniel  H.  Carter  became  its  editor. 

1801,  November  16. — The  Evening  Poet  appeared  in  New 
Tork. 

It  was  edited  by  William  Coleman.  It  was  in  support  of  the  Federalists,  and 
was  said  to  be  the  organ  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

1801.  —  The  American  Citizen  appeared  in  New  Tork. 

It  was  established  by  Dennison,  and  edited  by  James  Cheetham,  and  was  the 
organ  of  the  Republicans. 

180L  —  Oliveb  Evans  completed  at  Philadelphia  a  small  high- 
pressure  steam-engine. 

It  bad  a  six-inch  cylinder,  with  eighteen-inch  stroke.    It  cost  him  three  thou- 
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sand  seren  hundred  dollara.    He  used  it  to  grind  plaster,  then  coming  into  use  ai 
a  fertilizer. 

1801,  November  22.  —  The  pilloiy  was  used  for  the  last  time 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1801.  —  Buffalo,  New  York,  was  founded  by  the  Hofland 
Land  Company. 

It  was  incorporated  in  1882.  As  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  it  has  a  large 
trade.  In  1857,  an  English  consulate  was  established  there  for  protection  of  its 
Canadian  trade. 

1801.  —  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  purchased  the  right 
for  the  use  of  the  cotton  gin  in  the  state,  of  the  patentees,  and 
gave  its  use  to  the  people. 

The  price  paid  was  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Messrs.  Miller  and  Whitney,  the 
owners,  had  asked  a  hundred  thousand. 

1801.  —  The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
incorporated. 

It  was  formed  at  New  Haren  in  1799. 

1801.  —  The  South  Carolina  College  was  founded  at  Colmnbia 
by  act  of  the  assembly. 

The  college  is  liberally  endowed  by  the  state.  ' 

1801.  —  The  Port  Folio  was  published  at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  the  first  periodical  which  lasted  ten  years.    It  ceased  to  exist  in  1825. 

1802,  January.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature 
forfeiting  the  glebes  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  last  as  they  be- 
came vacant. 

They  were  to  be  sold  for  such  purpose,  "not  religious,'*  as  the  majority  of  the 
parishioners  should  select. 

1802,  March  S.  —  The  judiciary  act  of  the  last  session  was 
repealed. 

The  first  reported  debate  of  the  Senate  was  upon  this  motion  for  repeal. 

1802,  March  16.  —  Congress  reduced  the  army  to  the  peace 
establishment  of  1796,  and  a  military  academy  was  instituted  at 
West  Point. 

In  the  reduction  of  the  army,  a  corps  of  engineers  was  retained,  to  consist  of 
seven  officers  and  ten  cadets,  with  their  headquarters  at  West  Point.  The  senior 
officer  to  be  the  superintendent,  with  forty  students,  two  from  each  of  the  twenty 
companies  of  artillery. 

1802,  March.  — The  excise  tax  was  repealed. 

1802,  April  26.  —  The  President  communicated  to  Congress 
the  compact  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Georgia  concerning  the  territory  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Chattahoochee. 
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The  compact  was  to  remain  in  force,  unless  one  of  the  parties  to  it  rejected  it 
▼ithin  six  months.  By  its  proTisions,  Oeorgia  ceded  all  her  claims,  on  condition 
of  receiving,  out  of  the  first  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tlie  lands,  one  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  United  States  to  agree  to  extinguish, 
*^  as  early  as  the  same  could  he  peaceably  obtained  on  reasonable  terms,*'  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  lands  reserved  by  Greorgia.  It  was  also  provided  that  when  the 
population  of  the  territory  ceded  should  amount  to  sixty  thousand,  or  earlier  if 
Congress  chose,  it  should  be  erected  into  a  state,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  northwest  territory,  **  that  article  only  excepted 
which  prohibits  slavery/' 

1802,  April  29. — A  new  judiciary  act  was  passed  by  Congress. 

The  supreme  court  was  held  once  a  year,  a  migority  of  the  judges  being  an- 
tiiorizcd  to  hold  it.  Six  circuits  were  organized,  with  a  single  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  with  a  district  judge  for  an  associate,  to  hold  semiannual  courts  in 
each  circuit.  In  case  the  judges  difi'ered  on  a  point  of  law,  the  case,  by  certi- 
ficate, was  carried  to  the  supreme  court. 

1802,  April.  —  The  naturalization  act  was  repealed,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1795  re-enacted. 

1802,  April  29.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  appropri- 
ating the  annual  sum  of  seven  million  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

The  current  expenses  were  to  be  paid  from  the  surplus  revenue  remaining  after 
this  payment. 

1802,  April  29.  —  Congress  passed  a  copyright  law. 

The  copyright  was  granted  for  fourteen  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal  for  the 
same  period,  if  the  author  was  living.  The  copyright  notice  on  the  title-page  was 
first  required  by  this  act.  Designs,  etchings,  and  engravings  were  made  subject 
to  cop3rright. 

1802.  —  The  manufacture  of  large  saws  was  commenced  by 
William  Rowland  of  Philadelphia. 

1802.  —  A  COMPANY  was  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
capital  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  engage  in  wine  culture. 

They  purchased  land  at  Spring  Hill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  planted  a  vineyard,  and  in  1811  had  thirty  thousand  vines  growing. 

1802.  —  The  Morning  Chronicle  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  published  by  William  A.  Davis.  Its  first  editor  was  Dr.  Peter  Irving. 
Washington  Irving  first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  its  columns,  with  the  signature 
"  Jonathan  Oldstyle."  The  Chronicle  was  established  by  the  friends  of  Aaron  Burr, 
in  order  to  support  him  against  the  attacks  his  desertion  of  the  Democratic  party 
subjected  him  to.  It  continued  until  1805,  when  it  was  merged  with  the  Pough- 
hetpiU  Journal, 

1802.  —  Benjamin  Henprey  obtained  a  patent  for  an  "  improve- 
ment, being  a  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  light  from  fuel." 

He  had  made  gas  from  wood,  and  proposed  to  light  the  light-houses  with  gas 
made  from  coal. 
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1802,  April  30.  — The  people  residing  in  the  northwest  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Ohio  were  authorized  to  organize  thems^Tes 
into  a  state. 

They  had  petitioned  for  this  permission.  Congress  provided  that  a  conrentaon 
should  meet  at  Cliillicotlie  in  Norember,  and  form  a  constitution  for  the  state. 
The  remainder  of  the  territory  was  to  be  annexed  to  Indiana.  The  convention  in 
November  formed  tlie  constitution  of  tiie  state  of  Ohio.  By  an  irrepealable  ordi- 
nance, all  lands  newly  purchased  from  the  United  States  were  exempted  from 
taxation  for  four  years,  and  Congress  in  return  granted  one  township  in  each  sec- 
tion for  school  purposes,  together  with  five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lamb 
sold  for  the  construction  of  roads,  which  was  subsequently  divided  so  that  three 
per  cent,  was  spent  for  roads  constructed  within  the  state,  and  two  per  cent,  upon 
roads  leading  eastward. 

1802.  —  Bt  act  of  Congress  the  board  of  commissioners  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  disaolved| 
and  a  superintendent  appointed. 

A  municipal  government  was  also  provided  for  the  city. 

1802.  —  A  BILL  was  passed  by  Congress  appropriating  the 
means  for  the  payment  of  two  million  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  in  three  annual  payments,  to  Great  Britain. 

The  commission  under  the  treaty  had  made  an  agpreement  to  pay  this  sum. 

1802,  June.  —  A  trade-sale  for  books  was  held  in  New  York 
city. 

It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Company,  of  BookseUert. 

1802.  —  The  Natcliez  Oazette  appeared  in  Natchez,  Mississippi 

It  was  established  by  Colonel  Andrew  Msrschalk.  The  circulation  of  the  ter- 
ritory at  this  time  consisted  of  *'  cotton  receipts ;  **  that  is,  receipts  for  cotton  de- 
posited for  ginning  in  public  gins. 

1802,  June  16.  —  The  Creeks  ceded  the  territory  between  the 
Oconee  and  the  Ocmulgee. 

A  treaty  was  held  with  them,  and  considerable  presents  nuule  them.  This  was 
the  territory  Creorgia  reserred  in  the  compact  of  cession  with  the  United  States; 
and  this  cession  by  the  Creeks  chiefly  induced  Georgia  to  allow  the  compact  to  go 
into  force. 

1802.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  regulating  intercourse 
with  the  Indians. 

The  public  trading-houses  for  supplying  them  with  goods  were  maintained. 

1802.  —  A  SQUADRON  was  ordered  to  be  got  ready  for  senrice 
against  Tripoli. 

Tripoli  had  declared,  and  Congress  had  recognized  the  existence  of  war. 

1802.  —  The  Repertory  appeared  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1802^  July  31.  —  The  Western  Spyyf^  published  at  Cincin- 
nati. 
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1802,  July  31.  —  The  Soiota  Gcutette  was  published  at  ChiUi- 
cothe,  Ohio. 

The  paper  for  thete  two  Ohio  jounuJs  wm  brought  from  Georgetown,  Blen- 
tasiijf  on  horseback. 

1802,  OcTOBEB  16.  —  The  Spanish  intendant  of  Louisiana  issued 
a  proolamation  forbidding  the  depositing  American  merchandise 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  treaty  of  1785  had  secured  this  pririlege  for  three  years,  and  guaranteed 
that,  if  stopped,  some  otlier  conTenient  pHu:e  should  be  provided. 

1802.  —  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  purchased  the  right 
to  use  the  cotton  gin  for  the  state,  for  a  tax  upon  each  machine, 
for  five  years. 

1802.  —  A  mechanics'  association  was  formed  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

1803,  February  16.  —  The  commissioners  who  had  negotiated 
the  cession  from  Georgia  reported  concerning  the  claims  to  the 

territory. 

They  had  been  authorized  to  inquire  into  them.  They  reported  in  favor  of 
liberal  grants  to  aU  actual  settlers  prior  to  the  Spanish  evacuation  of  the  territory, 
however  defective  their  titles  might  be.  The  claims  resting  on  the  grants  of  1789 
tliey  thought  invalid.  For  those  based  on  the  grants  of  1795  they  proposed  a 
compromise.  The  claimants  wanted  twenty*five  cents  an  acre.  The  commission- 
ers proposed  to  pay  two  millions  and  a  half  in  interest-bearing  certificates,  or 
twice  that  amount  in  non-interest-bearing  certificates,  payable  out  of  the  first  re- 
ceipts for  the  Mississippi  territory,  after  Georgia  had  been  paid. 

1803,  March  1.  —  Ohio  began  its  state  government. 

Ita  constitution  had  been  framed  by  the  convention  of  the  year  before.  It  gave 
the  right  of  sufirage  to  all  white  male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
resident  in  the  state  for  a  year,  and  on  whom  taxes  had  been  assessed.  The  gov- 
ernor was  elected  by  the  people.    The  freedom  of  the  press  was  secured. 

1803,  March  3.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  intrusting  to  the 
President  the  matter  of  the  closing  of  the  Mississippi  by  the 
Spanish  intendant  of  Louisiana. 

He  was  authorized,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  call  upon  the  governors  of  the  states  for 
eighty  thousand  volunteers ;  and  two  miUlons  of  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
purchasing  a  place  of  deposit  The  West  was  much  excited  concerning  the  closing 
of  the  HissiflsippL 

1803.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  slave  trade* 

It  imposed  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars  upon  the  captain  of  the  ship,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  for  each  person  imported  contrary  to  the  laws  of  a^y 
state.  The  law  was  passed  from  the  remonstrance  of  South  Carolina  concerning 
tbm  importatioii  of  flavet  from  Africa,  and  slaves  and  free  blacks  from  the  West 
Indies* 
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1803,  Mabch  3.  —  Congress  created  two  boards  of  commis- 
sioners to  adjudicate  the  claims  on  the  Mississippi  territory. 

Settlers  prior  to  the  Spanish  evacuation,  whose  titles  proved  defective,  were  to 
be  granted  lots  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each ;  those  who  hsd 
settled  in  tlie  territory  prior  to  this  act,  without  any  title,  were  to  have  a  pre-emp- 
tion right  of  purchase  for  tlicir  lands,  payable  in  the  utmal  instalments,  without 
interest.  The  territory  remaining  after  settling  these  claims  was  to  be  used  for 
settling  such  other  claims  as  should  be  recorded  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  the  same  commissioners  being  i^pointed  to  re- 
ceive  such  claims  and  submit  them  to  the  next  Congress.  The  act  also  provided 
for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  lands,  by  a  system  similar  to  that  provided  for 
Ohio.  Only  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  states  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama  had  the  Indian  title  extinguished,  and  were  to  be  surveyed. 

1803,  March  19.  —  The  New  York  legislature  granted  a  charter 
to  the  State  Bank,  at  Albany. 

There  were  only  three  banks  in  the  state,  out  of  Kew  York  city :  the  Bank  of 
Columbia,  at  Hudson ;  the  Bank  of  Albany ;  and  the  Farmers*  Bank,  netfr  Troy. 

1803,  April  30.  —  A  treaty  was  concluded,  transferring  Louis- 
iana to  the  United  States  for  fifteen  million  dollars. 

The  treaty  consisted  of  three  parts,  all  dated  the  same  day.    The  first  provided 
for  the  cession,  and  the  other  two  regulated  the  payment  of  the  consideraUon.    U 
was  provided  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  secure  in  their  liberty,  property,  and 
religion,  and  as  soon  as  possible  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.    The  payment  was  to  be  made  —  eleven  million,  two  hundred  and  flftj 
thousand  dollars  in  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States,  the  interest  payable 
in  Europe,  and  the  principal  to  be  redeemed,  after  fifteen  years,  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars.    The  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  France  were  to  be  paid,  to  the  amount  of  three  million, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  at  the  American  treasury,  on  orders 
Arom  the  American  minister  in  France.    The  claims  to  be  decided  by  a  joint  com- 
mission, consisting  of  the  French  bureau,  to  which  the  clfdms  had  been  referred, 
and  three  American  commissioners,  to  be  appointed.    In  case  of  any  dispute,  &e 
final  decision  to  be  with  the  French  minister  of  finance.    The  territory  ceded 
embraced  not  only  the  state  of  Louisiana,  but  also  that  occupied  by  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  territo- 
ries.   The  American  flag  was  first  raised  in  Louisiana  December  20,  1803.    The 
treaty  required  a  mutual  ratification  within  six  months. 

1803,  April.  —  The  legislature  of  ^  New  York  extended  for 
twenty  years  the  privilege  granted  in  1798  to  Livingston  and 
Fulton. 

It  also  extended  for  two  years,  and  later  to  1S07,  their  time  for  practically 
demonstrating  they  could  propel  a  boat  of  twen^  tons  four  miles  an  hour  against 

the  current  of  the  Hudson  Biver. 

« 

1803.  —  The  Middlesex  Canal,  in  Massachusetts,  connecting  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Charles  Elvers,  was  completed. 

It  was  chartered  by  the  state,  June  22,  1793.  It  was  a  great  aid  to  local  tradOi 
until  the  railroad  superseded  it. 
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1803.  —  The  MonUeur  appeared  in  New  Orleans. 

It  was  published  by  Fontaine.    Louisiana  was  still  in  the  possession  of  France. 

1803.  —  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  repealed  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  proprietors  of  the  cotton  gin,  retained  the 
Eayment  of  the  balance  due,  and  began  a  suit  to  recover  what 
ad  already  been  paid. 

In  Georgia,  claims  for  a  prior  inrention  were  made,  and  the  governor,  in  a 
message,  adrised  withholding  compensation  for  it,  and  invited  the  other  states  to 
co-operate  with  Georgia  in  getting  Congress  to  buy  the  patent.  The  next  year, 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  rescinded  the  rei>eal. 

1803.  —  The  flax  rust  appeared  on  Long  Island. 

1803.  —  A  plasteRpMILL  was  erected  at  Newburg,  New  York. 

The  use  of  plaster  as  a  fertilizer  was  becoming  general. 

1803.  —  The  '^  Miami  Exporting  Company,"  of  Cincinnati,  was 
incorporated. 

Its  capital  was  four  hundred  and  fiffy  thousand  dollars,  and  was  used  for  bank- 
ing purposes.     It  was  the  first  such  institution  in  that  city. 

1803,  May  17. —  An  improved  machine  "  for  cutting  grain  and 
grass ''  was  patented  by  itichard  French  tmd  John  T.  Hawkins 
of  New  Jersey, 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  mowing  or  reaping  machine  on  record. 

Ii03,  August  13.  —  At  a  treaty  held  with  (Jovemor  Harrison, 
the  Kaskaskias  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  north  of 
the  Ohio. 

The  consideration  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in  cash,  an  increase  of 
their  annuity  to  one  tho>usand  dollars,  three  hundred  dollars  towards  building  a 
church,  and  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  seven  years,  to  a  Catholic  priest.  The 
territory  ceded  embraced,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  reservation,  all  the  land 
bounded  by  a  line  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Ohio,  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  and  then  west  to  the  MississippL 
The  Kaskaskias,  now  consisting  of  a  few  hundreds,  claimed  to  represent  the 
Illinois. 

1803,  October  17.  —  Congress,  called  by  proclamation,  met. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  was  ratified  by  Congpress  on  the  2oth. 

1803.  —  The  commissioners  under  the  treaty  with  England 
awarded  American  claims  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  award  was  i>aid  by  the  British  government. 

1803,  October  31.  — The  frigate  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bain- 
bridge,  while  blockading  the  port  of  Tripoh,  ran  aground,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Tripolitans. 

The  officers  were  well  treated,  but  the  men  were  reduced  to  slavery. 


/ 
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1803,  December.  —  A  commission  received  the  island  and  city 
of  Orleans  from  Citizen  Lansat,  the  French  commissioner. 

Lsnsat  had  a  few  days  before  receiyed  them  firom  the  Spanish  authorities.  The 
American  commissioners  were  General  Wilkinson,  the  commander  of  the  tnnj, 
and  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  had  been  made  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
Claiborne  chartered  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

1803.  —  A  HOUSE  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  sailors  was 
founded  at  Sable  Island,  and  four  hundred  pounds  granted  yearlj 
for  its  support. 

1803.  —  As  late  as  this,  persons  were  publicly  whipped  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

In  the  court  of  sessions,  the  judge*s  charge  was :  '*  Gentlemen  of  the  grud 
jury,  you  are  required  by  your  oath  to  see  to  it  that  that  the  several  towns  in  the 
county  be  provided  according  to  law  with  pounds,  sdioolmasters,  whipping  posts, 
and  ministers." 

1803.  —  William  E.  Ohannino,  the  founder  of  TJnitarianism  in 
America,  was  settled  minister  of  the  Federal  Street  church  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Channing  was  bom  April  7,  1780,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island ;  died  October  3, 
1842,  at  Bennington,  Vermont. 

1803.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  granted  a  bounty  on 
the  manufacture  of  window-glass. 

A  German,  named  Lint,  took  charge  of  Ae  works  in  Boston,  Bfassachusetts. 

1803.  —  The  state  of  Tennessee  purchased  the  right  to  use 
the  cotton  gin,  by  a  tax  on  each  macuine  used  for  four  years. 

It  suspended  the  payment  later  in  the  year. 

1803-4.  —  Olftbr  Evans  furnished  a  steam-engine  for  a  boat 
to  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez. 

The  boat  was  built  in  Kentucli^  by  Captain  James  McKeever,  of  ^e  navy,  and 
Louis  Valcour,  and  floated  to  New  Orleans  to  be  supplied  with  her  engine.  8be 
was  eighty  feet  keel,  and  eighteen  i^t  beam.  The  river  subsiding,  left  her 
grounded,  and  the  engine  was  put  up  in  a  saw-miU,  where  it  cut  three  thousand 
feet  of  boards  in  twelve  hours. 

1804.  —  Congress  divided  the  territory  obtained  from  Franco 
into  two  provinces. 

They  were  divided  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  thirty^third  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude. That  on  the  sou&  of  this  line  was  called  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  that  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Orleans  was  caUed  the  District  of  Louisiana. 
Orleans  contained  at  this  time  about  fifty  thousand  persons,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  slaves.  The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  governor  and 
secretary  of  the  teqitory,  and  to  nominate  annually  the  thirteen  members  to  com- 
pose the  legislative  council.  To  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain,  the  laws  of 
France  had  been  in  force.  On  taking  possession,  the  Spfmish  governor  substi- 
tuted the  Spanish  code,  and  this  remained  in  force,  except  where  repugnant  to 
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the  coBstitalloii  and  laws  of  the  ITnited  States.  A  l^edoral  district  eoTirt  and  a 
snperior  territorial  court  were  organized  by  the  act  The  trial  by  jury  was  insti- 
tuted, and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  guaranteed  the  inhabitants.  Claiborne  was 
continued  as  goyemor.  New  Orleans  contained  about  eight  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  District  of  Louisiana,  the  dhief  settlement  was  St.  Louis.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  propose  to  the  Indians  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  exchange  their  lands  for  those  west  of  that  stream ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  whole 
territory  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Indiana.  The  territory  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  which  the  Indian  titie  had  been  extinguished,  were,  by  another  act, 
ordered  to  be  surreyed,  and  land  offices  were  opened  at  Detroit,  Yincennes,  and 
Kaskaslda.  The  lan^  were  offered  fbr  sale  in  quarter-sections  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  without  interest  on  the  instalments  if  prompt  payment  was  made. 
The  salt-springs  were  reserred,  and  eyery  sixteenth  section  in  each  township 
reserred  for  schools,  and  an  entire  township  in  each  district  for  a  seminary. 

1804,  Febbuaby.  —  A  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress 
from  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  societies  in  the  different 
states  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Afirican  race,  asking  that  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  recently  obtained,  be  pro- 
hibited. 

It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  goremment  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the 
act  creating  the  Territory  of  Orleans  it  was  fbrbidden  to  introduce  slares  except 
from  some  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Iby  actual  settlers  in  the  new  territory ; 
slaves  introduced  into  the  United  Stiates  since  179S  being  exempted  from  this 
permission. 

1804.  —  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  repealed  the  act 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 

The  representative  from  the  state  deifbnded  it  in  the  national  House,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  done  because  slaves  were  constantly  imported,  and  to  avoid 
the  daily  open  infraction  of  the  law.    The  law  was  repealed. 

1804,  Fbbruabt  16.  —  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed 
an  act  abolishing  slavery. 

It  made  all  i>ersons  bom  In  the  state  after  the  fourth  of  the  next  July,  free. 
The  children  of  slaves  to  become  tree,  males  at  twenty-five  and  females  at  twenty- 
one. 

1804.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  to  the  elect6rs  the 
right  of  designating  their  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

It  was  passed  by  the  speaker's  vote. 

1804.  —  An  additiohal  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  was 
laid  on  goods  subject  to  an  o^  iXilorem  duty. 

It  was  to  remain  in  force  during  the  continuance  of  hostilitaes  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  news  had  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the  Philadelphia.  A  million  of 
dollars  was  also  appropriated,  and  additional  frigates  ordered. 

1804,  FsBBUABt  16.  —  The  captured  frigate  Philadelphia  was 
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boarded  and  burned  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  by  an  expedition 
under  Lieutenant  Decatur. 

She  had  been  refitted  by  her  captors. 

1804.  —  Congress  repealed  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

1804,  March  10. — Upper  Louisiana  was  formally  surrendered 
to  the  United  States, 

It  was  taken  possession  of  by  Captain  Amos  Stoddard,  as  the  agent  of  the 
United  States.  The  chief  business  of  the  territory  was  Airs,  which  centred  at  St 
Louis,  and  the  circulation  consisted  of  pMry  bondsy  or  notes  payable  in  tan, 

1804.  —  There  were  eighty-four  patents  granted  this  year. 

1804.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
all  unincorporated  companies  from  issuing  their  notes  to  serve  as 
money. 

A  similar  act  was  passed  in  Massachusetts. 

1804,  Mat  9.  —  The  Bichmond  Inquirer  appeared  at  Eich- 
mond,  Virginia. 

It  was  published  by  Thomas  Ritchie  and  William  W.  Worsley,  and  was  founded 
upon  the  Examinsry  a  Republican  paper  edited  by  Merriweather  Jones.  Jeffc^ 
son  was  interested  in  its  establishment,  and  in  its  first  number  it  printed  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Thomas  Ritchie  retired  from  it  in  1843,  and  his  sons  Wil- 
liam F.  and  Thomas,  Jr.  carried  it  on.  It  is  stiU  in  existence.  In  its  palmy  dajt 
it  was  known  as  the  organ  of  the  Richmond  Junta. 

1804.  —  Eleven  thousand  dollars  of  the  gold  coined  this  year 
was  obtained  from  North  Carolina. 

All  the  gold  from  this  date  to  1827,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thoasand 
dollars,  was  obtained  from  this  state, 

1804.  —  Oliver  Evans  constructed,  this  year,  a  steam  dredg- 
ing-machine  which  he  ccdled  the  Eruktor  Amphibolis. 

It  was  built  on  the  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  HealUu  It  propelled 
itself  upon  land,  and  in  the  water  with  paddle-wheels  at  the  stem.  Later  in  the 
year  he  made  an  estimate  for  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  Company  of  the  expense  of 
a  locomotive  engine,  and  offered  to  build  one  such. 

1804,  July  11.  —  Alexander  Hamilton  was  fatally  wounded  in 
a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

His  death  created  much  excitement,  and  was  of  much  influence  in  creating  an 
abhorrence  of  duelling.  The  coroner's  inquest  found  Burr  guilty^  of  wilfUl  murder. 
In  New  Jersey,  where  the  duel  was  fought,  he  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  in 
New  York,  he  and  his  seconds  were  indicted  for  being  concerned  in  sending  and 
receiving  a  challenge,  a  recent  law  of  the  state  having  made  this  an  ofiTence  pun- 
ishable with  disfranchisement  and  incapacity  for  holding  office  for  twenty  years. 

1804.  —  Congress  appropriated  sikty  thousand  dollars  for 
building  twenty -five  gunboat^. 

They  were  in  addition  to  the  ten  ordered  before.    Jefftoon,  in  his  annual 
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message,  had  adrised  twenty-flre  a  year  for  ten  years,  to  be  tised  for  harbor 
defence. 

1804.  —  A  COMPANY  of  Germans,  tinder  the  leadership  of  George 
Rapp,  landed,  and,  organizing  the  ^'  Harmony  Society/'  settled 
about  twenty-£ve  miles  north  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

In  1814  they  moyed  to  Poeey  County,  Indiana,  and  in  1824  moved  to  their 
present  settlement  of  Sconomy,  on  the  Ohio.  They  are  a  religious  community, 
and  are  yery  wealthy. 

1804.  —  The  Historical  Society  in  New  York  city,  and  the 
Athenaeum  Library  in  Boston,  l^sachusetts,  were  both  organ- 
ized this  year. 

1804.  — David  Peacock,  of  New  Jersey,  patented  a  plough. 

The  mould-board  and  land-side  were  made  separate  and  of  cast-iron,  while  the 
share  was  of  wrought-iron  edged  with  steel. 

1804.  — John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  constructed  a  steam- 
propeller. 

It  was  finished  soon  after  Fulton's  steamer,  the  Clermont.  As  Livingston  and 
Fulton  held  the  monopoly  of  steam  nayigation  in  the  state,  Stevens  carried  his 
boat  by  sea  round  to  the  Delaware. 

John  Stevens  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1749,  and  died  at  Hoboken,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1838.  In  1812  he  published  a  pamphlet  proposing  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Lake  Erie. 

1804,  August.  — During  this  month  two  treaties  were  made  at 
Yincennes,  by  which  the  Indian  title  to  large  tracts  was  extin- 
guished. 

The  treaties  were  held  with  the  Delawares  and  Piankeshaws.  In  November 
another  treaty  was  made  at  St.  Louis  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  which  also 
large  tracts  were  ceded.  The  consideration  in  this  last  treaty  was  a  yearly  pay- 
ment in  goods  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  tract  ceded  embraced  nearly  eighty 
thousand  square  miles,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi. 

1804.  —  Congress  annexed  all  the  region  south  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi. 

The  act  made  an  appropriation  ibr  exploring  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and 
under  it  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  was  made. 

1804.  —  A  MEMORIAL  from  a  convention  of  the  people  of  In- 
diana, held  at  Yincennes,  asking  for  the  territory  a  suspension 
of  the  article  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  prohibiting  slavery  north 
of  the  Ohio,  was  referred,  together  with  a  report  made  upon  it 
by  a  committee,  to  a  new  committee. 

The  memorial  had  been  presented  at  the  last  session,  and  the  committee  had 
reported  just  before  its  close,  that  they  thought  it  **  highly  dangerous  and  inexpe- 
dient to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  tlie  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  north-western  country,  and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that 
extensive  frontier."  The  new  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  suspension,  so 
ma  to  admit  for  ten  years  slaves  bom  in  the  United  States,  their  male  heirs  to  be 
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free  at  the  age  of  twcnty-flre,  and  their  female  htin  at  tiie  age  of  tprcnfy-one.  No 
ftirther  action  was  taken  on  the  subject 

1805,  January  2.  —  Jadge  Chase,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  to  answer  chai'ges  of  impeachment,  and 
requesting  delay,  was  given  a  month. 

There  were  eight  charges  agunst  him :  six  for  his  conduct  in  trials,  and  two 
for  his  late  charge  to  the  Maryland  grand  jury.  At  the  trial,  in  consideration  of 
his  age  and  infirmities,  he  was  allowed  to  be  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  Senate 
chamber.    He  was  acquitted  on  aU  of  the  charges. 

1805.  —  The  Territory  of  Orleans  was  given  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  the  Terntory  of  Mississippi,  or  of  a  territory  of 
the  first  class. 

The  people  had  petitioned  for  the  right  to  form  a  state,  and  had  complained  of 
the  arbitrary  goyemment  placed  orer  them.  This  gaye  them  a  legislature  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  the  priyUege  of  organizing  themselyes  into  a  state,  forming  s 
constitution,  and  claiming  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Union,  as  soon  as  they 
numbered  sixty  thousand.  Claiborne  was  continued  as  goyemor,  and  Robert 
Williams  made  goyemor  of  Mississippi^ 

1805.  —  The  District  of  Louisiana  was  erected  into  a  territory 
of  the  second  class. 

The  goyemor  and  judges  had  the  legblatiye  power.  By  a  section  of  the  set, 
all  existing  laws  and  regulations  were  continued  in  force  until  repealed  or  altered 
by  the  legislature.  This  tacitly  permitted  slavery,  which  existed  in  some  of  the 
settlements  on  the  Arkansas  and  MissonrL 

1805.  —  A  PORTION  of  Indiana  was  divided  off  and  erected  into 
a  territory  of  the  second  class  called  Michigan. 

The  population  of  the  territory  was  about  four  thousand.  The  Indian  title  hsd 
been  extinguished  in  only  a  smaU  tract  about  Detroit,  and  another  on  the  main 
land  opposite  Mackinaw.    William  IIuU  was  q;»pointed  goyemor. 

1805,  February  IS.  —  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  President, 
and  George  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1805,  April.  —  The  New  York  legislataro  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  New  York  city. 

1805. — The  legislature  of  New  York  appropriated  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  remaining  state  lands  for  the  school  fond. 

The  land  consisted  of  more  than  a  miUion  acres. 

1805,  June.  — A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  Tripoli* 

It  proyided  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  man  for  man.  As  the  American 
prisoners  were  fewer  by  about  two  hundred,  sixty  thousand  dollars  were  paid  hy 
the  United  States. 

1805.  —  The  King's  County  Society  of  Mechanics  and  TradM- 
men  was  incorporated  in  New  York. 

1805.  — The  first  cargo  of  ice  exported  from  this  country  was 
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one  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  sent  by  Frederick  Tudor, 
of  Boston,  in  his  own  brig,  to  Martinique. 

Mr.  Tudor  peneYcred,  making  very  little,  if  any  profit  from  tbe  business  until 
after  the  war  of  1812.  In  1815  he  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  Havana  trade ; 
in  1817,  that  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  in  1820,  that  of  New  Orleans.  In  1833 
he  sent  tlie  first  cargo  to  Calcutta,  and  ui  1834,  tlie  first  to  Brazil.  He  monopo- 
lized the  business  until  1836,  when  other  parties  became  interested. 

1805.  —  The  Free  School  Society  was  incorporated  in  New 
York  city. 

The  present  Board  of  Education  was  its  outgrowth. 

1805,  July  4.  —  At  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Industry,  the  Indians 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  tract  in  Ohio  known  as  the  Con- 
necticut Reserve. 

The  treaty  was  made  by  Governor  Harrison,  with  the  Wyandots,  Ottawas, 
Chippeways,  Mamsees,  Delawares,  Sl^awanees,  and  Pottawatomies.  The  consid- 
eration was  a  perpetual  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The  Connecticut  Land 
Company,  which  had  purchased  the  land  from  Connecticut,  had  already  paid  the 
Indiaas  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 

1805,  August  21. —  By  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  their  title 
to  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  state  of  Indiana  was  extin- 
guished. 

The  treaty  was  made  with  the  Delawares,  the  Pottawatomies,  Miamis,  Eel  Hiver 
Indians,  and  Ucas.  The  land  ceded  extended  to  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio, 
except  a  narrow  strip  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Wabash.  The  consideration 
was  four  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  an  annuity  for  ten  years  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  a  permanent  one  of  eleven  hundred  dollars. 

1805.  —  The  Cherokees  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  tract 
between  the  settlements  of  East  and  West  Tennessee,  and  allowed 
the  opening  of  roads,  and  the  passage  of  the  mail  through  their 
territory. 

The  consideration  was  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  a  perpetual  an- 
irai^  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Having  become  interested  in  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  they  no  longer  needed  as  wide  an  expanse  of  hunting-grounds. 

1805,  October.  —  A  decision  in  a  Massachusetts  court  was  con- 
sidered a  further  advance  of  religious  liberty. 

A  tax-collector  in  the  town  of  Dalton  had  coUected  a  tax  from  a  member  of  a 
Baptiat  church  for  the  support  of  an  older  parish  in  the  town.  Suit  was  brought 
agminat  the  town  for  the  recovery  of  the  money,  and  the  court  decided  it  should 
be  returned. 

1805.  —  The  Reporter  appeared  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

It  was  established  by  William  W.  Worsley,  who  left  the  Richmond  Inquirer, 
aad  Thomas  8.  Smith.    It  was  the  organ  of  Henry  Clay. 

1805.— A  BILL  was  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature 
authorizing  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence,  when  the  matter, 
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written  or  printed,  was  published  "  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends." 

This  change  in  the  law  of  libel  was  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  adopted 
for  the  state  in  1821,  1845,  and  1865.  It  was  brought  about  from  a  trial  m  1804 
of  Harry  Croswell,  tlie  editor  of  the  Hudson  Balance^  who  had  assailed  Thonias 
Jefferson  with  such  violence  that  ho  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Colorobis 
County  for  libel.  The  case  was  tried  before  Cliief  Justice  Lewis  in  the  superior 
court,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  counsel  for  Croswell,  showed  ttiat  the  maxim 
•*  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,"  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  onr 
republican  institutions,  an  outrage  on  human  rights,  common  justice,  and  common 
■ensc,  and  of  modem  date  in  England. 

1805.  —  The  legislature  of  Virginia  enacted  that  thenceforth 
all  emancipated  slaves  remaining  in  the  state  six  months  afler 
obtaining  their  freedom  should  bo  arrested  and  sold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  of  the  county. 

The  proceeds  of  such  sale  wore  afterwards  awarded  to  tlie  literary  fhnd.  Negro 
or  mulatto  orphans,  bound  out  by  the  oyerseers  of  the  poor,  were  forbidden  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  or  aritibmctic.  It  was  the  business  of  the  overseers  to 
forbid  their  masters  to  do  this.    Free  blacks  coming  to  tlie  state  were  sent  b&cL 

1805,  November  14.  —  The  Creeks  ceded  to  Georgia  the  tract 
between  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  rivers. 

The  consideration  was  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  eight  yearSf 
and  then  one  for  eleven  thousand  dollars  for  ten  years. 

1806,  January.  —  Congress  appropriated  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  "  extraordinary  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse." 

The  bill  had  been  debated  in  the  House  for  two  weeks  with  closed  doors.  The 
money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  who  was  authorized  to  borrov 
it,  the  extra  duty  being  continued  to  reimburse  the  loan.  In  sending  the  bill  to 
the  Senate,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  message  that  it  was  passed  for  **  the  en- 
abling the  president  to  commence  with  more  effect  a  negotiation  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Spanish  territories  east  of  the  Mississippi."  The  negotiations  resulted  in 
nothing.  The  American  claim  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Spaniards  limited  Louisiana  to  a  very  narrow  strip  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
MississippL  The  Sabine  had  been  considered  a  provisional  boundary,  but  the 
Spanish  commander  in  Texas  crossed  the  river  with  an  armed  force^  and  occupied 
a  settlement  at  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Red  River.  Orders  were  sent  to  General 
Wilkinson,  at  St.  Louis,  to  reinforce  the  troops  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
take  command  there. 

1806,  March  26.  —  Congress  prohibited  the  importation  from 
Great  Britain  or  her  dependencies,  or  from  any  other  country, 
certain  articles  of  British  manufacture. 

These  were  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  tin  or  brass ;  woollen 
cloths  invoiced  over  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  square  yard ;  woollen  hosiery,  glass, 
silver  or  plated  ware,  paper,  nails,  spikes,  hats,  ready-made  clothing,  mlllinexyi 
beer,  ale,  porter,  playing-cards,  or  prints.  The  act  was  to  take  cflect  in  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  * 
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1806. —  CoNGBESS  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  building  of  fifty  more  gunboats. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  also  appropriated  for  the  fortifica^ 
tion  of  forts  and  liarbors. 

1806.  —  Appropriations  were  made  by  Congress  for  building 
roads. 

For  the  road  from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio,  $30,000 ;  for  a  road 
from  Athens,  Georgia,  to  New  Orleans,  $6600 ;  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, opposite  St  Louis,  $6000 ;  for  a  road  from  Nashville  to  Natchez,  $6000. 

;1806,  April.  —  The  Leander,  Captain  Whitby,  an  English  war- 
vessel,  fired  upon  the  sloop  Richard,  and  killed  John  Pierce,  the 
owner,  and  brother  of  the  captain. 

The  Leander  had  been  ordered  by  tlie  admiral  to  cruise  off  New  York  harbor, 
and  obtain  the  latest  news  from  the  yesscls  coming  iA  and  going  out.  Impatient 
at  the  tardiness  witli  which  the  Ricliard  resx>onded  to  his  signal,  Whitby  fired  a 
ball.  The  common  council  of  New  York  asked  the  administration  for  two  or 
three  ships  to  keep  the  foreign  cruisers  in  order.  The  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  the  Leander  out  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

1806,  June.  —  The  American  Botanical  Society  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia. 

1806,  November  .3.  —  It  was  agreed  that  the  Sabine  should  be 
for  the  present  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Spanish  territory. 

General  Wilkinson  had  advanced  with  his  troops,  and  the  Spaniards  retreated 
across  the  Sabine. 

1806,  November  21.  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte  issued  his  Berlin 
decrees. 

These  declared  all  England's  ports  blockaded ;  excluded  English  letters  from 
French  mails,  and  ordered  every  Englishman  on  French  territory  arrested  as  a 
prisoner  of  war ;  all  property  belonging  to  the  English,  coming  from  their  factories 
or  colonies,  and  all  neutral  vessels  touching  at  English  ports,  were  lawfUl  prizes 
for  French  cruisers. 

1806.  —  The  Louisiana  Courier  appeared  in  New  Orleans* 

1806,  November  27.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  he  had  information  of  an  unlawful  scheme  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  warning  all  good  citizens 
against  taking  part  in  it,  and  calling  upon  the  authorities  to  arrest 
aU  concerned  in  it. 

The  scheme  was  one  of  Aaron  Burr's,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  New 
Orleans  and  Mexico. 

1806,  December  2.  —  The  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  an  act,  with 
closed  doors,  ordering  the  seizure  of  the  boats  building  on  the 
Muskingum,  which  was  done. 

The  boats  were  designed  for  use  in  Aaron  Burr's  expedition* 
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1806,  December  19.  — Congress  suspended  the  act  prohibitiDg 
the  importation  of  British  goods  until  tlie  following  July. 

The  President  was  anthorixed  to  still  fUrtlicr  continue  the  suspension,  at  his 
discretion,  until  the  next  Cong^ss.    All  penalties  incurred  were  remitted. 

1806,  December  24.  —  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  passed  an 
act  similar  to  that  passed  by  Ohio. 

Under  it  ftirther  seizures  were  made. 

1806. — The  first  barge  load  of  anthracite  coal  was  shipped 
from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Philadelphia. 

It  was  sold,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  use  H. 

1807.  —  Congress  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
coast  survey. 

It  was  **  for  the  purpose  of  making  complete  charts  of  our  coast,  with  the  a4ji- 
cent  shoals  and  soundings.**  F.  R.  Hassler,  a  Swiss,  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent. But  little  was  done,  except  laying  out  a  base  line,  in  the  rear  of  tlie 
Palisades  on  the  Hudson,  until  1882.  Hassler  died  in  1843,  and  Professor  A.  B. 
Bache  was  appointed  his  successor,  under  whose  direction  the  surrey  was  made 
'efficient,  and  is  still  continued. 

1807,  January  7.  — England  declared  all  neutral  ships  trading 
at  French  ports  or  those  of  her  allies,  or  from  whicn  English 
ships  ivere  excluded,  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation  in  her 
prize  courts. 

1807,  Januart. — Aaron  Burr  surrendered  unconditionally  to 
a  body  of  militia  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi. 

Burr  had  descended  Uie  Mississippi  with  a  smaU  armed  band,  and  had  halted 
about  thirty  miles  above  Natchez,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  MississippL  After 
the  surrender  he  went  to  the  capital  of  tlie  territory,  where  the  grand  juiy, 
instead  of  indicting  him,  brought  a  presentment  against  the  governor  for  call- 
ing  out  the  militia,  and  against  the  way  lie  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

1807,  February  19.  —  Aaron  Burr  was  arrested  in  eastern 
Mississippi,  and  sent  under  a  guard  to  Washington,  the  capital  of 
Mississippi. 

He  was  riding  with  a  single  companion.  The  arrest  was  made  by  the  registrar 
of  the  land  office,  and  Lieutenant  Gaines  with  a  few  men. 

1807,  February.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade. 

A  fine  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  imposed  on  all  persons  concerned  in 
fitting  out  a  vessel  for  the  slave  trade,  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel ;  a  fine  of 
five  tliousand  doUars,  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  was  imposed  for  taking  any 
negro  or  colored  person  on  board  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
him  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Por  transporting  any  negro  or 
person  of  color  firom  a  foreign  country  and  selling  him  as  a  slave,  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  years,  nor  more  tlian  ten,  with  a  fine  not  less  than  a  thousand 
or  more  than  ten  tliousand  dollars,  was  imi>osed,  the  purcliaser,  knowing  the  tkcts. 
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being  liable  to  a  fine  of  eigbt  himdred  dollars  for  each  person  purchased.  The 
persons  imported  were  to  be  subject  to  such  regulations,  not  contrary  to  this  act, 
as  the  respectire  states  and  territories  might  make.  Coasting  vessels  transporting 
slaves  from  one  state  to  another  were  obliged  by  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  slave  to  insert  a  description  of  them  in  their  manifesto.  No  vessel  of 
less  than  forty  tons  could  transport  slaves  except  on  the  inland  bays  and  rivers. 
A  vessel  with  slaves  found  on  the  coast  was  confiscate,  the  master  subject  to  a 
fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment.  The  negroes  on  such  vessel  to 
be  delivered  to  such  agents  as  the  states  might  appoint;  where  no  such  appoint- 
ment was  made,  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  if  they  should  be  **  sold  or  dis- 
posed of,  the  penalties  of  the  act  to  attach  to  the  seller  and  purchaser."  The  act 
was  passed  after  a  long  and  very  violent  debate.  The  act  was  to  take  effbct  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1808. 

1807,  March.  —  The  President,  by  proclamation,  snspended 
the  operation  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  British 
goods  nntil  December. 

The  commissioners  to  England  had  concluded  a  treaty  which  the  President 
rejected. 

1807,  March  11. — The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Manufactures  was  incorporated. 

Its  capital  was  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  the  right  to  increase  it  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  directors  were  empowered  to  advance,  either  cash  or  raw 
materials,  to  half  the  amount  of  the  finished  product,  to  be  deposited  in  their  ware- 
house, the  residue  to  be  paid  when  the  articles  were  sold,  deducting  interest  and 
a  commission  of  five  per  cent. 

1807.  —  A  VESSEL  was  navigated  by  a  screw  propeller,  from 
Eddy's  Point  to  Pautucket,  Rhode  Island. 

She  was  called  '*The  Experiment,"  was  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  and 
twenty  feet  wide.  The  screws  were  driven  by  eight  horses,  and  she  made  an 
average  of  four  miles  an  hour.  The  machinery  was  built  by  Jonathan  Nichols 
and  David  Given,  of  Providence,  and  the  vessel  was  built  by  John  S.  Eddy. 
It  was  the  first  attempted  realization  of  the  propeUer. 

1807,  May.  —  The  news  was  received  that  Captain  Whitby,  of 
the  Leander,  had  been  honorably  acquitted  by  a  court-martial  at 
Plymouth,  England. 

1807,  June  22.  —  The  Chesapeake,  a  national  vessel,  was 
overhauled,  on  sailing  from  Hampton  Beads  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  the  Leopard,  a  British  ship,  and  fired  into,  and  four 
sailors  claimed  as  deserters  carried  off. 

Three  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew  were  killed,  and  eighteen  wonnded ;  she  was  un- 
able, for  want  of  preparation,  to  reply.  The  deserters  were  carried  to  Halifax, 
where  one,  an  Englishman,  was  hanged ;  the  three  others,  negroes,  who  had  de- 
serted from  an  American  ship,  and  were  natives,  were  pardoned  on  condition  of 
re-eotering^he  Brltbh  service. 

1807,  July  2.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
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all  the  British  ships-of-war  to  leave  the  waters  of  the  United 
StateS;  and  forbidding  any  intercourse  with  them. 

The  proclamation  ei>oke  of  the  habitual  insolence  of  the  British  cruisers,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake  was  unauthorized.  Con- 
gress was  called  together,  and  a  court  of  inquiiy  was  ordered,  and  instmctions 
were  sent  to  the  American  ministers  in  England  to  demand  reparation,  and  sus- 
pend all  other  negotiations  until  it  was  granted. 

1807,  September  1.  —  The  jury  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for 
high  treason,  which  took  place  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  Not  guilty. 

Burr  had  been  sent  under  a  guard  from  SOssissippL  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
presided  at  the  trial.  Indictments  for  treason,  which  liad  becB  found  against 
Blennerhasset,  Dayton,  Smith,  Tyler,  and  Floyd,  as  accessories^  were  abandoned. 
On  September  9th  a  verdict  of  Not  guilty  was  returned,  also  on  a  charge  of  setting 
on  foot  within  the  United  States  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  Spanish  pro?- 
inces. 

Aaron  Burr  died  in  1836,  aged  80. 

1807,  October.  —  The  English  government  sent  an  agent  to 
the  United  States  to  settle  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  outrage  was  received  in  England,  the  ministry  dis- 
owned the  act,  offered  reparation,  and  sent  orders  for  the  recall  of  Admiral 
Birkeley,  in  command  of  the  North  American  station,  by  whose  orders  the  captain 
of  the  Leopard  had  acted.  The  instructions  sent  to  the  American  ministers  baring 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  conclude  the  matter,  this  agent  was  sent  to  do  so. 

1807,  October.  —  The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  was  in- 
corporated in  New  HaveU;  Connecticut. 

It  was  to  promote  the  mechanic  arts,  and  assist  young  mechanics  by  loans. 

1807.  —  The  "  Clermont"  was  launched  in  the  spring. 

Being  supplied  with  a  steam-engine  made  by  Watt  and  Boulton  in  England, 
fhe  made  her  first  trip  to  Albany  in  thirty-two  hours,  the  distance  being  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.     She  was  built  by  the  firm  of  Livingston  and  Fulton. 

1807.  —  The  duty  on  salt  was  repealed. 

The  act  to  take  effect  after  December  81. 

1807,  December  22.  —  Congress  laid  an  embargo  on  all  shipping 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  departure  of  any  vessel  firom  any  port  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  any 
foreign  port,  was  forbidden,  except  by  the  express  permission  of  the  President 
Foreign  armed  vessels,  with  public  commissions,  and  foreign  merchant  ships  in 
ballast,  or  with  only  such  cargo  as  tliey  had  when  notified  of  the  act,  were  also 
excepted.  Coasting  vessels  were  to  give  bonds,  in  double  the  value  of  their 
cargoes,  to  reland  the  same  in  the  United  States. 

1807.  —  The  American  Botanical  Society  took  the  name  of  the 
Philadelphia  Linnasan  Society. 
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1808.  —  Two  Indian  treaties  were  made  this  year,  by  which 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

The  Choctaws  ceded  the  territory  lying  between  the  settlements  about  Natchez, 
and  those  on  the  Tombigbee,  now  forming  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi.  The 
consideration  was  $50,000  to  pay  their  debts  to  tracers,  a  present  of  $500  to  each 
of  the  three  principal  cliiefs,  with  an  annuity  during  their  chieftainship  of  $50,  and 
a  yearly  payment  to  the  tribe  of  $8000  in  goods.  The  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Wy- 
andots,  and  Fottawatomies  ceded  tlie  territory  north  of  the  Maumoe,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Au  Glaze,  extending  to  the  Detroit  Riyer  and  Lake  Huron, 
including  a  large  part  of  Michigan.  The  consideration  was  $10,000  in  goods, 
and  an  annuity  of  $2400. 

1808,  January  8.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  supplementary  to 
the  embargo. 

AU  coasting  and  fishing-vessels  were  required  to  give  bonds  to  reland  thoir 
cargoes  in  the  United  States,  all  vessels  violating  it  to  be  confiscated  with  their 
cargoes,  the  masters  being  fined,  and  the  owners  liable  for  double  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo.  The  coasting-vessels  were  found  to  take  advantage  of  the  act 
as  passed  before,  to  engage  in  the  West  India  trade. 

1808,  March  2.  —  A  betterment  law  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts. 

This  was  intended  to  quiet  the  disaffection  of  the  actual  settlers  upon  the  unim- 
proved territory  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  Plymouth  Company  had  exer- 
cised their  claims  with  great  harshness,  and  the  people  were  consequently  very 
much  discontented.  Writs  of  right  were  limited  to  forty  years,  and  writs  of  entry 
to  thirty.  It  provided  that  the  settler  should  pay  the  value  of  the  land  within  a 
year. 

1808.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
limiting  the  issue  of  bank-bills. 

Banks  should  not  issue  bills  less  than  five  dollars  to  a  greater  amount  than 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  capitaL 

1808,  Mabch  12.  —  Another  act  supplementary  to  the  embargo 
was  passed  by  Congress. 

Boats  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  were  made  subject  to  the  embargo.  Foreign 
vessels  were  forbidden  to  carry  cargoes  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to 
another  without  first  giving  bonds  not  to  proceed  to  a  foreign  country.  The 
masters  of  fisliing-vessels  were  forced  to  declare,  on  oath,  that  they  had  landed 
no  fish  at  any  foreign  port.  Land-carriages  were  submitted  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, under  penalty  of  forfeiture  with  their  loads  and  horses. 

1808,  Mabch  18.  —  The  envoy  from  England  returned  home. 

He  had  demanded  the  recall  of  the  proclamation  forbidding  British  ships  from 
entering  American  waters,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  offer  on  his  part  of  reparation. 
To  the  promise  that  the  proclamation  would  be  withdrawn  should  his  offer  prove 
•atisDactory  he  would  not  accede,  and  returned  to  consult  his  government. 

1808.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  making  an  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular army  of  six  thousand  men. 

They  were  to  be  enlisted  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.    The  Fres- 
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ident  was  also  authorized  to  call  out  100,000  militia,  and  $800,000  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  purchase  of  munitions. 

1808,  April  8.  —  Gallatin,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements. 

It  stated  that  a  great  number  of  roads  had  been  built  in  the  eastern  and  middk 
states,  while  few  had  been  constructed  south  of  the  Potomac.  The  roadi  were 
chiefly  turnpikes,  varying  in  cost  from  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  mile  to  fou- 
teen  thousand.  The  toU  collected  pud  an  interest  on  the  investment  vaxying  from 
loss  than  three  to  eleven  per  cent.  Connecticut  since  1803  had  incorporated  fifty 
turnpike  companies.  In  New  York,  in  less  than  seven  years,  sixty-seven  compsr 
nies,  witli  a  nominal  ci4>ital  of  about  five  millions,  had  been  incorporated  to  build 
roads ;  and  twenty-one,  with  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  had  been 
incorporated  to  build  toU-bridges.  It  was  recommended  that  t^o  millions  of  the 
revenue  be  spent  yearly  for  ten  years  in  improving  the  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  several  special  measures  for  this  were  mentioned. 

1808.  —  The  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  was  founded. 

1808.  —  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  enacted  that  free  negroes 
coming  into  the  state  should  give  security  to  leave  within  twenty 
days,  or  should  be  sold  for  a  year. 

If  twenty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  were  remaining  In  the 
state,  the  process  was  repeated. 

1808,  April  25.  —  Congress  passed  a  third  act  supplementary 
to  the  embargo. 

All  lake,  river,  and  bay  craft  were  required  to  clear  in  due  form,  and  fumiib 
proof  within  two  months  tliat  their  cargoes  had  been  relanded  in  the  United 
States.  Sea-going  vessels  were  forbidden  to  take  in  any  cargo  except  under  the 
inspection  of  a  custom-house  officer.  Collectors  were  authorized  to  seize  all  sus- 
pected vessels.  Except  with  the  permission  of  the  President,  no  clearances  were 
to  be  granted  to  vessels  for  ports  adjacent  to  foreign  territories.  Unusual  collec- 
tions of  goods  in  any  such  ports  wero  to  be  seized  and  detained  untU  their  owners 
should  give  bonds  not  to  carry  them  out  of  the  United  States.  AU  coasting-trade 
was  entirely  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels. 

1808,  April.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  agents  to  grant  licenses  for  the  transportation  of 
flour  from  one  American  seaport  to  another. 

The  permits  to  do  this  were  to  be  given  only  to  those  who  could  be  relied  upon 
not  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  exportation  of  merchandise. 

1808.  —  Soup-kitchens  were  opened  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  Portland^  Maine,  and  in  other  places. 

The  embargo  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  commercial  distress. 

1808.  —  Joseph  Charless,  in  July,  commenced  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  the  Missouri  OazeUe. 

This  was  the  first  newspaper  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  ftrst  west  of  the  BGssxssippL 
It  is  now  continued  as  the  Missouri  BepvUican. 
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1808. — 'The  laws  of  Louisiana  (Territory),  printed  this  year 
in  St  Louis,  was  the  first  book  printed  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

1808.  —  The  first  newspaper  in  Indiana  appeared  in  Vincennes. 

1808,  Junk  23.  —  Importation  of  merchandise  of  American 
growth  or  manufacture  to  Great  Britain  was  permitted  by  an  act 
of  parliament. 

TLey  were  permitted  in  either  British  or  American  vessels,  and  were  subject  to 
inch  duties  only  as  the  same  commodities  from  other  countries  paid. 

1808,  September  15.  —  The  viceroy  of  Mexico,  Don  Jos^  Itur- 
rigaray,  was  deposed  by  an  insurrection,  and  sent  as  a  captive  to 
Spain. 

It  was  the  Spaniards  who  made  the  insurrection ;  they  fiirored  the  French  pol- 
icy of  Napoleon ;  the  Creoles  supported  the  Bourhons,  having  puhlicly  burned  a 
proclamation  of  King  Joseph,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  king  of  Spain.  Iturri- 
garay  was  succeeded  as  viceroy  by  Yanegas. 

1808.  —  The  South  Carolina  Honiespun  Society  was  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  promote  domes- 
tic manufactures. 

1808,  October.  —  The  American  Patriot  appeared  in  Ports- 
mouth, Now  Hampshire. 

It  was  estoblished  by  William  Holt.  In  1809  it  was  purchased  by  Isaac  Hill, 
and  its  name  changed  to  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  It  was  a  Democratic  sheet. 

1801-1809.  —  Third  administration. 

President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia. 

Vice-Presidents,  ( ^^"^°  ^""»  ^^  ^^^  ^^'•^»  ^^^^• 

I  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  March  4,  1803. 

Secretary  of  State,  James  Mi^on,  of  Virginia,  March  5,  1801. 

Secretaries  of  Treasury,  (  ^*™'*^^  T)ex\At,  of  Mass.,  continued  in  office. 

^  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  January  2G,  1802. 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1801. 

(Benjamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  continued  in  office. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  January  2^^  1802. 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  of  Mass.,  March  2,  1805. 

Postmasters-General,       (  ^^^^  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  continued  in  office. 

V  Gideon  Granger,  of  Connecticut,  January  26,  1802. 
(  Leri  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1801. 

Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  March  8,  1805. 

John  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  January  17,  1806. 

Cnsar  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  January  20,  1807. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  — 

Katbaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  Seventh  Congress,  1801. 
Joseph  B.  Vamum,  of  Massachusetts,  Eighth  Congress,  1808. 
Kathaniel  Macon,  of  Korth  Carolina,  Ninth  Congress,  1805. 
Joseph  B.  Vamum,  of  Massachusetts,  Tenth  Congress,  1807. 


Attorneys-General, 
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1809,  January  9.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  "more  effectually 
to  enforce  the  embargo." 

It  was  called  J  *  the  enforcing  act."  Every  attempt  to  ayoid  the  embargo  worked 
the  forfeiture  of  the  sliip,  boat,  or  vehicle,  and  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  four  times 
the  value  of  the  merchandise,  one  half  the  fine  to  go  to  the  informer.  Collectors 
were  given  ample  power  to  seize  suspected  goods.  The  President  was  given  power 
to  employ  tlie  army  and  navy  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  embargo,  and  ad- 
dressed  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  states,  calling  upon  tliem  to  use  the 
militia.  The  summer  before,  troops  had  been  used  to  prevent  the  inland  trade 
through  Lake  Champlain  to  Canada,  and  blood  had  been  shed.  The  commercial 
towns  of  New  England  suffered  the  most  sevei^ly  from  the  embargo,  and  were 
most  violent  In  their  protests  against  it. 

1809,  February  3.  —  The  embargo  was  repealed  by  Congress. 

The  act  to  take  effect  on  the  15th  of  March. 

1809.  —  Congress  erected  the  territory  of  Illinois, 

It  embraced  the  present  states  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Kaskaskia  was  made 
the  seat  of  government,  and  Ninian  Edwards  was  appointed  governor. 

1809,  February  27.  —  Congress  passed  a  non-intercourse  act. 

It  forbade  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  or  their  dependencies,  after  the  20th  of  May.  In  case  either  of  these 
nations  should  repeal  its  offensive  orders  or  decrees,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  reopen  trade  with  that  country  by  proclamation. 

1809.  —  The  Athenian  Society  was  formed  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

It  was  incorporated  the  next  year  with  a  share  capital  of  $20,000.  Its  object 
was  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  by  advances  made  on  their  products,  and 
selling  them  on  commission.    Its  sales  were  over  ^17,000  the  first  year. 

1809.  —  Robert  Pulton  took  out  his  first  patent  in  the  United 
States  for  improvements  in  steamboats,  they  being  the  adaptation 
of  paddle-wheels  to  the  axle  of  the  crank  of  Watts'  engine. 

He  was  granted  a  second  patent  in  1811,  and  the  same  year  appointed  a  com- 
missioner by  New  York  to  explore  the  route  of  an  inland  navigation  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  Lakes. 

1809,  March  4.  —  James  Madison  was  inaugurated  President. 

He  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  HaU  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  the  Cab- 
inet, and  foreign  ministers,  with  citizens,  being  present. 

1809.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  making 
education  free. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  whose  parents  should  report 
themselves  as  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  could  attend  the  most  convenient 
school  at  the  public  expense. 

1809,  March  10.  —  The  committee  of  the  Rhode  Island  legis- 
lature, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  Farmers' 
Exchange  Bank  of  Gloucester,  reported. 
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The  bank  went  into  operation  in  1804.  On  February  9,  1809,  it  had  issued 
1648,043  of  its  bills,  of  wliich  $580,000  were  then  out,  and  the  bank  liad  in  specie 
$86.16. 

1809.  —  An  Englishman  built  a  mill  on  the  present  site  of  Roch- 
ester, which  was  still  a  wilderness. 

1809,  April  19.  —  The  President,  in  a  proclamation,  announced 
the  cessation  of  the  non-intercourse  act  with  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  after  June  10. 

Great  Britain,  in  reparation  for  the  Chesapeake,  agreed  to  return  the  men,  and 
make  a  *'  suitable  provision  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers  on  that  occasion ; "  also  to 
send  an  envoy  extraordinary  with  faXL  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  all  points  of 
dispute,  and  withdraw  the  orders  in  council,  if  the  President  would  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  her. 

1809,  August  9.  —  A  proclamation  by  the  President  recalled 
that  of  April  19. 

The  British  government  had  refhsed  to  ratify  the  arrangement  made  by  their 
minister.  This  recall  left  in  force  the  non-importation  act  which  forbade  all  impor- 
tation from  France  or  England  or  their  dependencies.  Erskine,  the  minister  who 
had  made  the  arrangement,  was  replaced  by  Francis  James  Jackson. 

1809,  November  13.  —  The  British  minister,  Jackson,  withdrew 
from  Washington,  and  asked  for  special  passports  to  return  to 
England. 

In  his  official  correspondence  with  the  American  government,  he  had  made 
statements  which  were  used  as  a  reason  to  refiise  to  receive  farther  communica- 
tions fh>m  him,  and  a  ground  for  asking  his  recaU. 

1809,  NovEMBEB.  —  The  Columbian  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Bural  and  Domestic  Economy  was  formed  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 

It  held  an  exhibition  with  premiums  the  next  year,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  held  in  the  country. 

1809.  —  The  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  contained  a  Ckological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  by  William  Maclure. 

It  was  dated  January  10,  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Maclure  had  made 
the  survey  at  his  own  expense,  and  had  travelled  extensively  about  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  his  survey.  He  had  also  made  a  geological  map  of  the  United 
States. 

1809.  —  The  consul  at  Lisbon,  William  Jarvis,  of  Vermont, 
sent  over  to  the  country  some  thousands  of  merino  sheep. 

He  purchased  fourteen  hundred  of  the  crown  flocks  of  the  Escurial,  which 
were  sold  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  also  shipped  about  two  thousand  more. 
Others  made  fhrther  shipments.  Though  a  few  specimens  of  merino  sheep  had 
been  before  imported,  this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  general  introduc- 
tion. 
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1810,  March  1.  —  A  cortes,  or  couicil  of  the  whde  nation, 
met  at  Cadiz,  Spain. 

Representatives  were  present  from  Mexico. 

1810,  March.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law 
forbidding  incorporated  companies  from  issuing  notes  or  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  banks. 

1810.  —  The  first  house  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Bochester,  New  York. 

In  1812  it  was  laid  out  as  a  village  by  Nathaniel  Rochester  and  two  associate!. 
In  1817  it  was  incorporated,  and  in  1834  received  a  city  charter. 

1810.  —  The  Adirondack  Iron  and  Steel  Company  was  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars. 

The  first  ftimace  was  built  in  a  secluded  spot  among  the  Adirondack  Hills. 
Subsequently  the  first  cast  steel  was  made  by  them. 

1810.  —  Elkanah  Watson  exhibited  three  merino  sheep  at 
Pittsfieldy  Massachusetts. 

1810.  —  The  census  of  this  year  gave  returns  from  eleven 
states  and  territories. 

It  gave  two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  saw-mills  for  common  pur- 
poses, and  twenty-one  mahogany-mills:  of  these,  aU  the  mahogany-mills  and 
nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the  others  belonged  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
quantity  of  lumber  sawed  was  ninety-four  million  feet,  of  which  seventy-four  were 
sawed  in  Pennsylvania.  From  New  York  and  several  other  of  the  lumber  states 
there  was  no  return.  Maryland  had  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wheat-mills. 
The  county  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  had  twenty-two  grist  and  twenty-eight 
saw-mills. 

1810,  March  13.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  organized  a 
commission  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  route  for  inland  nav- 
igation from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes. 

1810.  —  Congress  introduced  the  ruloi  at  its  session  this  year, 
of  setting  apart  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  consideration  of 
private  bills. 

1810,  March  23.  — France  issued  a  decree,  known  as  the  Ram- 
bouillet  Decree,  ordering  the  sale  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  which  had  been  seized  for 
violating  the  French  decrees. 

The  vessels  with  their  cargoes  were  estimated  as  worth  eight  milUons  of  dol- 
lars. The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Catsse  tTAmortissi- 
ment.  All  American  vessels,  entering  subsequently  any  French  port,  or  port 
occupied  by  French  arms,  were  to  be  treated  similarly.  The  decree  was  not  pro- 
mulgated until  May. 

1810,  April.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  excluding  French  and 
English  war-ships  from  American  waters. 
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The  non-importation  act  was  to  expire  with  the  tesfion,  and  the  President  wm 
anthoriied  to  annonnce  it  by  proclamation  in  case  either  France  or  Enghmd  should 
recall  their  offenaiTe  acts ;  or  if  one  of  them  should  do  so,  and  the  other  should 
not,  the  non-importation  act  should  in  three  months  be  reyired  against  it  bj  proc- 
lamation. 

1810.  —  GoKGREBS  appropriated  sixty  thousand  dollars  more  for 
the  coustmction  of  the  Cumberland  turnpike. 

The  discussion  ot  schemes  ibr  internal  improvements  began,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed in  Congress  that  the  government  should  take  half  the  stock  in  the  compa- 
nies formed  for  making  a  cimal  from  Boston  to  Narragansett  Bay ;  from  New  York 
to  the  Delaware ;  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake ;  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  Albemarle  Sound;  from  New  York  to  Lakes  Charoplain,  Ontario,  and  £rio; 
round  ^e  FaUs  of  Niagara;  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio ;  round  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio ;  from  the  Appomattox  to  the  Roanoke;  fr^m  the  Tennessee  to  the  Tombig- 
bee.  Turnpike  roads,  to  form  a  great  mail  route  from  Maine  to  Qeorgia,  were 
also  proposed. 

1810,  May  22.  —  Instructions  were  sent  to  Pinckney,  the  min- 
ister to  England,  that  if  no  successor  was  appointed  to  Jackson, 
who  had  been  recalled,  he  should  leave  his  post  and  return  home. 

1810,  August  5.  —  France  announced  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  were  revoked,  the  revocation  to  take  effect  after  the  Ist 
of  November. 

**  It  being  understood,"  so  the  minifiter  notified  ours  in  Paris,  *<  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  councU,  and 
renounce  the  new  principles  of  blockade  wliich  they  have  wished  to  establish,  or 
that  the  United  States,  conformably  to  the  act  of  May,  shall  cause  their  rights  to 
be  respected  by  the  English." 

1810,  August  31.  —  The  English  government  responded  to  a 
demand  from  the  American  minister  for  a  repeal  of  tne  orders  in 
council,  that  they  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  French 
decrees  should  be  actually  repealed,  and  commerce  restored  to 
its  condition  prior  to  their  promulgation. 

1810,  September  10.  —  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla  began  his 
insurrection  against  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico. 

He  was  a  cnrate  of  Dolores. 

1810. — The  population  of  Mexico  was  estimated  at  six  mil- 
lions, of  whom  more  than  half  were  pure  Indians. 

1810,  October  27.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  under  the  treaty 
*  ceding  Louisiana. 

The  proTince  of  West  Florida  had  rerolted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain,  and, 
declaring  themselves  independent,  asked  aid  and  protection  from  the  United  States. 
MobUe  was  stiU  held  hj  a  Spanish  governor  from  whom  they  feared  an  attack. 
Ctmibome,  the  governor  of  Orleans  Territory,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  with  orders  to  nse  the  military,  if  necessary,  but 
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make  no  resistance  against  any  place  held  by  the  Spaniards.  A  body  of  the  in- 
surgents from  Baton  Rouge  having  threatened  Mobile,  the  Spanish  goremor  wrote 
the  goyemment  offering  to  treat  for  the  transfer  of  the  entire  province. 

1810,  November  1.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  the  exclusion  of  French  armed  ships  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States. 

The  proclamation  was  based  upon  the  promise  of  the  French  government  to 
repeal  the  decrees  at  this  date. 

1811,  January  3, —  Congress,  in  secret  session,  passed  a  reso- 
lution of  unwillingness  to  aUow  a  territory  like  Florida,  in  which 
the  United  States  had  such  an  interest,  to  pass  into  the  posses- 
sion of  any  foreign  power  from  the  bands  of  Spain. 

The  English  chargi  d^affaire$  had  protested  against  the  occupation  of  Floridt, 
and  his  letter,  with  that  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Mobile,  had  been  kid  before 
Congress.  On  the  5th,  also  in  secret  session,  an  act  was  passed  auUiorizing  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  East  as  well  as  of  West  Florida,  under  anj 
arrangement  with  the  local  authorities ;  and  if  anj  foreign  power  attempted  to 
take  possession,  to  repel  force  by  force.  The  act  was  not  made  public  for  some 
months. 

1811,  January  14.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  con- 
vention in  the  territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  state  constitution. 

The  constitution  was  to  adopt  the  trial  hj  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  make 
English  the  official  language.  During  the  debate  upon  this  biU,  it  was  objected  to 
by  Quincy,  the  member  of  the  House  froia  Massachusetts,  on  tiie  ground  that  it 
was  unconstitutional,  there  being  no  authority  in  the  Constitution  for  the  erection 
of  states  out  of  territory  acquired  after  the  acceptance  of  that  instrument  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union,  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  objecting  states  to  separate  from  it,  peacefully  if  they  could,  but 
forcibly  if  they  must.  For  tills  he  was  called  to  order,  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  chair,  and  was  sustained  by  the  bouse. 

1811,  February.  —  Augustus  J.  Foster  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  England  to  the  United  States,  to  take  the 
place  of  Jackson. 

1811,  February.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  gen- 
eral law  for  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing  companies. 

It  remained  in  force  until  1S4S. 

1811.  —  The  non-importation  act  caused  exchange  on  England 
to  fall  below  par. 

It  went  as  low  as  twenty  per  cent,  below.  Specie  payments  being  suspended  in 
England,  gold  flowed  to  this  country. 

1811,  March  2.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  revising  the  non- 
importation acts  of  1809  and  1810,  as  against  Great  Britain,  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  employ  the  army,  navj,  and  militia 
to  enforce  it 
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The  time  allowed  in  the  President's  proclamation  for  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council  iras  about  expiring. 

1811,  March.  —  Fulton  and  Livingston,  at  Pittsburg,  built  the 
Orleans,  the  first  steamer  ever  run  on  the  western  rivers. 

She  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  N.  J.  Roosevelt,  was  a  stem- 
wheeler,  and  made  her  first  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of 
1812.  She  was  detained  by  low  water  at  Louisyille,  and  was  wrecked  at  Baton 
Rouge  in  1814. 

1811.  —  There  was  disturbance  in  Massachusetts  upon  the 
Waldo  Patent. 

This  was  about  the  last  trouble  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  land  question 
in  Massachusetts. 

1811,  Mat  16.  —  An  engagement  took  place  off  the  coast  be- 
tween the  frigate  '^  President,"  Captain  Rodgers,  and  the  English 
sloop-of-war  ''  Little  Bolt,"  Captain  Bingham. 

A  court  of  inquiry  decided  that  the  *< Little  Bolt*'  fired  first  The  affair  ere- 
ated  a  great  excitement. 

1811,  June.  —  The  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  an  act 
giving  tax-payers  the  right  of  paying  their  parish  taxes  to  the 
minister  of  such  denomination  as  they  chose. 

They  had  been,  under  the  construction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  obliged  to  pay 
them  to  the  Congregational  ministers. 

1811,  July  27.  —  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla  was  executed. 

He  had  been  captured  in  March,  after  having  been  successful  enough  to  threaten 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

1811,  July.  —  There  were  this  month  five  steamboats  running 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  one  to  New  Brunswick.  On  the 
Delaware  there  was  one ;  on  Lake  Champlain  one ;  on  the  Ohio 
one ;  on  the  St.  Lawrence  one. 

Steam  ferry-boats  were  also  used  between  New  York  and  Jersey  city,  or  Faulus 
Hook.  Like  those  stiU  in  use,  they  had  rudders  at  each  end,  and  were  designed 
by  Fulton. 

1811,  September  7. — NUea^a  Begister  appeared  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

It  was  published  by  Hczekiah  Niles,  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Post. 
In  1S27  his  son,  William  Ogden  Niles,  became  associated  with  it,  and  in  1836  con* 
tinned  it  alone,  his  fieither  retiring.  It  ceased  to  appear  in  1848.  It  is  invaluable 
for  reference  concerning  the  history  of  the  country  during  the  period  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

1811.  —  The  Federal  BepuUican  appeared  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

It  was  edited  by  Alexander  Hanson,  and  riolently  opposed  the  war  of  1812.  It 
waa  twice  mobbed  during  the  war — once  on  June  22,  1812,  when  the  office  was 
destroyed,  and  again  July  26,  when  an  armed  resistance  was  made,  and  sereral  of 
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the  crowd  shot,  one  being  killed.  The  nailitary  was  called  out,  and  the  defender! 
of  the  paper  were  conducted  to  prison,  charged  with  murder.  That  night  the  mob 
sacked  the  prison,  some  of  the  defenders  escaped,  and  otliers  were  beaten  \>j  the 
crowd.    General  Henry  Lee  was  maimed  for  life,  and  General  Lingan  killed. 

1811.  —  There  were  this  year  eighty-eight  banks  in  the  United 
States. 

Their  capital  was  forty-two  million  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  their 
circulation  twenty-two  million  and  seren  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  thdr 
specie  nine  million  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1811,  October  5.  —  The  "  Merino  Society ''  of  the  middle  statog 
held  its  first  meeting  at  the  &rm  of  its  president,  Mr.  Caldwell, 
at  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

1811,  November.  —  The  offer  of  reparation  for  the  Chesapeake 
outrage  was  accepted. 

It  was  made  by  Foster,  and  consisted  of  a  renewed  disavowal  of  Berkeley*! 
orders,  the  restoration  of  the  seamen  who  had  been  impressed,  and  a  pecuniary 
compensation  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  kiUed. 

1811,  November  8.  —  An  encounter  with  the  Indians  took  place 
near  Terre  Haute. 

A  force  under  Harrison  had  advanced  towards  Tippecanoe  —  an  Indian  village 
settled  by  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  prophet,  who  were  engaged  in  organix- 
ing  a  confederacy  of  the  tribes.  The  Indians  attacked  the  camp,  but  were  driveo 
back,  and  Harrison  with  his  force  returned  to  Yincennes. 

1811,  November.  —  The  President's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  was  received  in  Philadelphia  in  nine  hours  and  a  half, 
and  in  Boston  in  sixty-four  hours. 

It  was  sent  by  special  eiqtress,  and  was  consideied  an  instance  of  extraordiatiy 
dispatch. 

1812,  January  1.  —  The  total  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
forty-five  million,  thirty-five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  dollars  and  seventy  cents. 

This  included  the  fifteen  millions  loaned  to  pay  for  Louisiana. 

1812,  January.  —  Congress  passed  bills  for  increasing  the 
army,  and  appropriating  $1,900,000  for  the  purchase  of  mumtions 
of  war. 

Twenty-five  thousand  regulars  were  to  be  enlisted  for  fire  years,  or  until  dis- 
charged. Bounties  were  paid  of  siacteen  dollars,  three  months'  extra  pay  when 
discharged,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  The  President  was  also 
authorized  to  accept  within  two  years  fifty  thousand  volunteers  for  twelve  UMHiths, 
to  clothe  themselves,  but  be  armed  by  the  United  States. 

1812,  February.  —  At  this  time  Oliver  Evans,  the  first  steam- 
engine  builder,  had  ten  of  his  engines  in  operation,  and  orders 
for  ten  more* 

They  were  firom  ten  to  twenty-five  horse-power,  and  were  used,  one  in  Florida, 
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two  in  Loniiiana,  one  in  Kentudcy,  one  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Oliio,  two  in  Pcnn- 
sjrlTania,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  his  works  in  Philadelphia. 

1812,  March  9.  —  The  President  commumoated  to  Congress 
such  documentary  evidence  as  he  possessed  of  a  plot  in  the  New 
England  States  to  divide  the  Union. 

A  certain  John  Henry,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized  American,  had 
been  engaged  by  the  goyemor  of  Canada,  Sir  James  Craig,  in  1809,  to  go  to 
Boston  and  report  whether  the  discontent  with  the  embargo  was  such  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  state  would  be  desirous  of  serering  its  connection  with  the 
Union,  and  forming  some  relation  with  England.  If  there  was  any  such  prospect, 
be  was  authorized  to  show  his  instructions.  Henry  was  about  three  months  in 
Boston.  As  the  English  goyemment  did  not  reward  him,  he  went  to  Washington, 
and  for  his  documents  was  paid  by  the  President  fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the 
secret-seryice  fUnd,  and  sailed  for  France  the  day  the  documents  were  presented 
to  Congress  as  a  bearer  of  dispatches.  The  disclosure  made  a  great  sensation  for 
a  short  time,  but  as  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  it,  and  the  English  govern- 
ment stated  that  Craig  had  acted  only  on  his  own  responsibility,  it  soon  died  away 

1812,  Mabch  29.  —  The  Cortes,  at  Cadiz,  accepted  a  consti- 
tution* 

The  goyemment  was  to  be  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  legislatiye  branch 
to  consist  ot  deputies. 

1812,  April  4.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  laying  an  embargo 
for  ninety  days. 

It  forbade  the  sailing  of  any  yessel  for  a  foreign  port,  except  foreign  ones, 
with  such  cargoes  as  they  had  on  board  at  the  passage  of  the  act. 

1812,  April.  —  Congress  passed  acts  supplementary  to  the 
embargo. 

Ezportations  by  land  were  forbidden.  The  President  was  authorized  to  call 
iLpon  the  states  for  their  respectiye  quotas.  Whipping  in  the  army  was  abolished ; 
a  corps  of  engineers  was  formed,  and  the  ordnance  department  organized.  Pro- 
fessorships were  established  at  West  Point  for  the  education  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  cadets. 

1812,  April  8.  —  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

A  constitution  had  been  adopted  giying  the  suffrage  to  all  white  tax-paying 
male  citizens  residents  for  a  year  of  the  state.  It  recognized  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  legislature  was  to  select  as  goyemor  one  of  two  candidates  having 
the  most  votes  in  a  popular  election.    Claiborne  was  elected  the  first  governor. 

1812,  April  14. —  Congress  passed  an  act  annexing  to  Louis- 
iana that  part  of  Florida  lying  west  of  the  Pearl  Biver. 

1812,  May.  —  The  French  government  produced  a  decree, 
dated  April  28^  1811,  by  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
were  ordered  to  be  considered  as  not  having  existed,  so  far  as 
American  vessels  were  concerned,  since  November  1, 1810. 

The  decree  had  never  been  published. 

33 
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1812,  Mat  14.  —  The  remaining  part  of  Florida  was  annexed 
to  the  Mississippi  territory. 

1812,  June  4.  —  The  territory  north  of  Louisiana  was  given 
the  name  of  Missouri. 

1812.  —  Canada  at  this  time  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  Lower  Canada,  comprising  the  old  settlements 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  contained  about  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Upper  Canada,  comprising  the  settlements  above 
Montreal,  contained  about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Each  had  its  own  governor  and  legislature,  the  governor  of  Lower  CanadA 
being  governor-general,  witli  a  superintending  power  over  both  divisions.  The 
regular  force  in  the  territory  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men. 

1812,  June  18,  —  Congress  made  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain. 

The  President  had  sent  a  confidential  message  to  Congress  on  the  Ist,  recapit- 
ulating the  charges  against  Great  Britain ;  the  impressment  of  seamen ;  her  in- 
fringement upon  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  her  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  our  waters ;  her  paper  blockades ;  her  violation  of  Uie  neutral 
rights  of  the  United  States ;  her  determination  to  maintain  her  orders  in  council; 
and  her  supposed  instigation  of  Indian  hostilities.  The  debate  upon  this  message 
was  carried  on  with  closed  doors.  An  issue  was  authorized  of  five  millions  in 
treasury  notes,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  receivable  for  all  dues  to  tbe 
treasury.  The  import  duties  were  doubled,  and  ten  per  cent  additional  imposed 
on  foreign  vessels. 

1812,  June  23.  —  The  English  government  revoked  the  orders 
in  council  of  January,  1807,  and  April,  1809. 

They  had  been  notified  by  the  American  minister  of  the  French  decree.  Tbe 
revocation  contidned  a  proviso  for  the  renewal  of  the  orders  should  the  American 
government,  after  due  notice,  still  persist  in  their  non-importation  and  other  hos- 
tile acts. 

1812,  June  26.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  consolidating 
the  new  levies  with  the  regular  army. 

The  army  was  to  consist  of  twenty-five  regiments  of  infantry,  four  of  artillery, 
two  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  riflemen,  making  a  total  of  36,700  men.  At  the 
declaration  it  really  consisted  of  about  10,000  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  new 
recruits.  An  act  was  also  passed  regulating  privateers,  and  appropriations  made 
for  coast^efence,  the  navy,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  and  exchanging  prisoners. 

1812,  July  1.  —  The  duties  on  imports  were  doubled. 

The  prices  of  all  articles  doubled  on  the  average  during  the  war,  and  in  many 
instances  rose  even  higher.    Wages  advanced  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

1812,  July  17.  —  Fort  Michilimackinack  was  captured  by  an 
allied  force  of  British  and  Indians. 

The  fort  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hauks.  The  force  consbted  of  fifty- 
•even  effective  men.    The  British,  commanded  by  Captain  Roberta,  numbered 
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ten  hundred  and  twenty-one.    The  garriBon  were  sent  as  prisoners  on  parole  to 
the  United  States,  not  to  serve  in  the  war  nntil  regularly  exchanged. 

1812,  July.  —  A  cartel  ship  weis  sent  to  Boston,  Massachn- 
eetts,  from  Halifax,  to  deliver  on  board  the  United  States  frigate 
Chesapeake  the  three  seamen  taken  from  her  by  the  British 
frigate  Leopard* 

1812,  July  20.  —  The  United  States  schooner  Nautilus,  Lien- 
tenant  Crane  commanding,  was  captured  after  an  eight  hours' 
chase  hy  the  British  fleet,  Commodore  Brooke  commander. 

1812,  July  27.  —  The  American  representative  in  England 
was  authorized  to  modify  the  proposition  for  an  armistice,  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  minister,  who  returned  shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  proposition  as  modified  was  that  he  might  agree  to  an  armistice  in  order 
that  fhll  time  miglit  be  allowed  for  the  settlement  of  all  difficulties,  on  condition 
that  a  commission  was  appointed  hy  each  party  with  power  to  form  a  treaty  to 
secnre  the  seamen  of  each  nation  Arom  being  impressed  by  the  ships  of  the  other, 
and  to  regnlate  conmierce  and  other  questions  of  interest. 

1812,  August  4.  —  At  Brownstown,  Michigan,  the  Americans, 
some  two  hundred  in  number,  were  routed  by  a  force  of  British 
and  Indians. 

1812,  August  9.  —  The  English  commander.  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities  by  land,  which  was 
accepted  4)rovisionally  by  Major- General  Henry  Dearborn,  in 
command  of  the  northern  department,  but  was  refused  accept- 
ance  by  the  government. 

The  refusal  was  based  upon  the  ground  chiefly  that  the  suspension,  prerious 
to  any  settlement  of  the  question  of  impressment  by  the  English  goyemment, 
would  seem  like  a  waiving  of  the  question  by  the  United  States. 

1812,  August  15.  —  Port  Dearborn,  near  the  site  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  was  attacked  by  Indians. 

Captain  Heald  conmianded  the  garrison.    The  Americans  lost  fifty-two  kiUed. 

1812,  August  16.  —  General  William  Hull  surrendered  the  fort 
at  Detroit  to  General  Brock,  the  governor  of  Lower  Canada,  with 
a  combmed  force  of  regulars  and  Indians. 

By  the  terms  of  this  surrender,  the  whole  of  Michigan  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  English.  Hull  was  governor  of  Michigan,  liad  been  made  a  brig- 
stdier-general,  and  was  leading  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  By  a 
subsequent  court-martial  he  was  found  guUty  of  cowardice.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  he  was  not  aware  of  the  smallness  of  the  British  force. 

1812,  August  19.  — The  American  frigate  Constitution,  Isaac 
Hull  commander,  captured  the  British  uigate  Guerriere,  James 
A.  Dacres  commander. 

This  was  the  first  naval  action  of  the  war.    The  Guerriere  was  burned,  and 
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Captain  Hull  carried  his  prisoners  into  Boston.  The  American  loss  was  fourteen 
killed  and  wounded;  the  British,  serentj-nine  killed  and  wonnded.  Hull  was 
bom  in  Derby,  Connectiont,  March  9, 1775 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Febmary  8, 1843. 

1812.  —  The  first  rolling-mill  was  erected  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  erected  by  Christopher  Cowen. 

1812,  September.  —  Admiral  Warren,  who  had  been  given  the 
command  of  the  British  naval  forces  on  the  American  coast, 
arrived  at  Halifax. 

He  was  empowered  to  propose  an  armistice,  itnd  did  so.  The  Presideiit 
replied  by  referring  to  the  proposition  already  made  through  the  American  agent 
in  England.  As  Warren  had  no  authority  to  treat  concerning  impressment,  the 
negotiation  resulted  in  nothing,  and  hostilities  were  resumed.  At  this  time  the 
state  department  had  records  of  oyer  six  thousand  cases  of  sailors,  claiming  to 
be  Americans,  who  were  impressed  in  the  British  nary,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
this  number  was  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  cases.  In  the  Ilouse  of  Parlia- 
ment, Castlereagh  admitted  that  early  the  year  before  thirty-flye  hundred  sailors 
claiming  to  be  Americans  had  on  an  examination  been  found  in  the  English  nary. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  twenty-flye  hundred  of  these  impressed  men 
selected  imprisonment  rather  than  to  be  forced  to  serye  against  their  countiy. 

1812,  September  4.  —  Port  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Zachary  Taylor,  was  attacked  by  Indians. 

Taylor  had  only  fifteen  eflf^ctiye  men ;  the  assailants  numbered  three  hundred. 
Yet  he  droye  off  the  Indians,  losing  only  two  men  killed  and  two  wounded. 

1812,  September  5.  —  Fort  Madison,  on  the  liCssissippi  River 
above  St  Louis,  was  attacked  by  Indians. 

Lieutenant  Hamilton  commanded,  and  though  the  attack  was  renewed  on  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th,  he  successftilly  defended  the  fort,  losing  but  one  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

1812,  October  9.  —  Two  English  brigs,  the  Detroit  and  Cal- 
edonia, were  boarded  by  a  company  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliot,  and  captured,  on  Lake  Erie,  near  Black 
Bock. 

Elliot,  for  this  exploit,  was  yoted  a  sword  by  Congress. 

1812,  October  12.  —  The  English  government  issued  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  against  American  commerce. 

Licenses  were  howeyer  granted  American  ships  to  transport  flour  to  Spain,  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army  there. 

1812,  October  13. — An  American  force  commanded  by  Cdonel 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  crossed  the  Niagara  River  to  Lewiston 
and  attacked  the  British  troops  on  Queenstown  Heights. 

The  American  leader  was  soon  wounded.  Captain  Wool  then  took  command, 
and  gained  the  heights.  In  the  afternoon,  fresh  British  troops  from  Fort  George 
arriyed,  and  the  Americans  were  defeated.  They  lost,  killed  and  wounded,  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  seyen  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  made  prisoners. 
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1812,  October  15.  —  A  naval  engagement  took  place  between 
the  frigate  United  States,  Captain  Decatur  commanding,  and  the 
British  frigate  Macedonian,  Captain  Carden  commanding,  off  the 
Western  Islands. 

The  Bridah  were  defeated,  losing  thirty-six  killed  an4  sixty-eight  wounded ; 
the  Americans,  lour  kiUed  and  seyen  wounded.  Decatur  carried  the  Macedonian 
into  New  York. 

1812.  —  The  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  was  founded. 

1812.  —  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  was  founded. 

1812.  —  Colonel  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
published  a  book  entitled,  ''Documents  to  prove  the  Superior 
Advantages  of  Railways  and  Steam  Carriages  over  Canal  Nav- 
igation." 

Mr.  Steyens  had  before  urged  upon  the  national  and  state  gorenunents  the  ad- 
yantages  of  railways. 

1812.  —  A  PATENT  was  issued  to  Thomas  Blanchard,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  a  tack-making  machine. 

It  made  five  hundred  tacks  in  a  minute  better  than  had  erer  been  made  by 
band.  Blanchard  was  bom  at  Sutton,  Massachusetts,  June  24,  1788.  He  had 
worked  six  years  at  the  machine. 

1812,  October  18.  —  The  naval  engagement  between  the  Wasp, 
Captain  Jacob  Jones,  and  the  Frolic,  an  English  war  brig,  Cap- 
tain Whinjates,  took  place  off  the  coast.  The  Frolic  was  cap- 
tured. 

Both  yessels  were  greatly  iigured,  and  were  both  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  frigate  Poictiers,  which  came  up  at  that  juncture,  and  carried  them  both 
to  Bermuda.  Captain  Jones  was  bom  in  Delaware  in  1770,  and  died  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1850. 

1812.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  made  another  appropri- 
ation for  the  establishment  of  public  schools. 

1812.  —  This  year,  or  the  next,' William  Johnston,  by  borine  to 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  near  the  Kiskiminetas,  or  Con- 
emaugh,  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany,  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
body  of  strong  salt  water. 

6alt4>oiling  immediately  began,  so  that  now  Pittsburg  is  the  centre  of  a  salt 
trade.  In  1796,  when  the  supply  of  salt  for  Pittsburg  was  first  brought  Arom 
Onondaga  by  the  way  of  the  Lakes,  it  was  sold  at  four  dollars  a  bushel,  which  was 
JQ9t  half  the  price  fbr  the  supply  brought  over  the  mountains. 

1812.  —  Thb  United  States  salines,  thirty  miles  below  the 
Wabash,  were  in  operation  this  year. 

Saline  springs  were  about  this  time  discorered  to  supply  the  lower  Ohio  and 
IGsfissippi  and  the  Northwest.    On  the  Illinois  and  the  Wabash  salt  had  been 
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sold  at  a  reasonable  rate  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  Wabash  sa- 
lines had'been  used  bj  the  French  and  Indians  more  than  fifty  years  before  those 
of  New  York  were  made  use  of  by  us.  The  supply  of  salt  for  the  West  was  rach 
during  the  war  of  1812,  that  it  ranged  at  eighty-seyen  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel, 
while  on  the  seaboard  it  was  five  or  six  dollars. 

1812,  —  The  Albany  Republican  appeared  at  Albany,  New 
York. 

It  was  published  by  Brown.  The  name  <<  black  republican  **  was  first  giren  to 
the  supporters  of  this  sheet. 

1812,  NoYEHBER  28.  —  The  Americans  captured  and  destroyed 
the  British  boats  and  batteries  at  Black  Bock,  on  Lake  Erie,  a 
short  distance  below  Buffalo. 

The  sailors  of  the  party,  on  their  return,  by  mistake  brought  away  the  boits 
of  some  of  the  soldiers,  whom  they  supposed  haid  returned,  and  the  men  thus  left 
were  captured  by  the  enemy. 

1812,  Decembeb  26.  —  The  Constitution,  Bainbridge  com- 
manding, engaged  the  English  frigate  Java,  Captain  Lambert, 
commanding. 

The  English  lost  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
vessel  was  a  total  wreck.  The  Americans  lost  nine  killed  and  twenty-four 
wounded. 

William  Bainbridge  was  bom  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  May  7,  1774 ;  died  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July  28,  1888. 

1812,  Decembeb.  —  The  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  Rhode  Island,  was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the 
British  vessels  on  the  seaboard  began  to  harass  the  setUements. 

An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  Lewiston,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bsv; 
but  in  the  Chesapeake,  under  Admiral  Cockburn,  the  enemy  destroyed  French- 
town,  Havre  de  Grace,  Fredericktown,  and  Georgetown.  At  Norfolk  they  were 
repulsed,  but  Hampton,  eighteen  miles  distant,  they  laid  waste,  and  also  the 
shores  of  North  Carolina. 

1813,  January  2.  —  Congress  anthorized  the  building  of  six 
sloops-of-war,  and  as  many  ships  upon  the  lakes  as  the  President 
should  think  necessary. 

Half  the  value  of  British  armed  ships  which  were  destroyed  by  torpedoes  or 
any  other  contrivance,  was  promised  to  the  inventors  of  such. 

1813,  January  13.  —  The  Albany  Argus  appeared  in  Albany, 
New  York. 

The  paper  was  established  to  support  the  war.  Its  editor  was  Jesse  BueL  It 
was  afterwards  given  the  state  printing,  and  made  the  official  organ  of  the  state 
and  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  issued  as  a  daily  October  8,  1S24,  having 
previously  been  a  tri-weekly.  Edwin  CroswcU  was  then  its  editor.  It  was  the 
organ  of  what  was  called  the  Albany  Regency. 

1813,  January  22.  —  An  American  detachment  at  French- 
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town,  on  the  River  Raisin,  surrendered  to  a  force  of  English  and 
Indians. 

The  detachment  had  just  captured  Frenchtown,  and  were  attacked  by  another 
force.  By  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  the  prisone/s  were  promised  safe  trans- 
portation, and  protection  from  the  Indians.  The  wounded,  left  behind,  were 
massacred  by  the  Indians.  This  massacre  excited  great  indignation,  especially 
in  Kentucky,  whence  many  of  the  soldiers  had  come. 

1813,  January  29.  —  Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
enlist  twenty  regiments  of  regulars  for  twelve  months. 

The  Tolunteer  system  was  repealed.  A  bounty  of  sixteen  dollars  was  offered 
the  new  recruits. 

1813,  February  24.  —  The  American  ship  Hornet,  oflF  the 
mouth  of  the  Demerara,  South  America,  engaged  and  captured 
the  British  ship  Peacock. 

The  Peacock  sank  before  the  prisoners  could  be  remored,  and  carried  down 
with  her  nine  of  her  own  men  and  tliree  of  the  Hornet's. 

1813,  February  25.  —  Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
sell  sixteen  millions  of  six  per  cent,  stock  for  what  price  he 
could  get. 

Five  millions  more  of  treasury  notes  were  also  authorized  to  be  issued. 

1813,  February  27.  —  The  forfeitures  incurred  by  violations 
of  the  non-importation  act  were  remitted. 

On  the  repeal  of  tlie  orders  in  council,  aU  the  American  ships  in  British  ports 
had  taken  in  cargoes  of  British  merchandise,  and  such  shipment  was  aUowed  by 
the  authorities  ^ix  weeks  after  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  had  been  re- 
ceived. The  invoice  value  of  these  goods  thus  imported  was  more  than  eighteen 
millions  of  doUars. 

1813,  February.  —  An  expedition  for  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans  convened  at  Natchez. 

A  caU  had  been  made  upon  the  miUtia  of  Tennessee.  The  infantry  were 
under  the  command  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

1813,  March  3. —  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the 
employment,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  public  or  private  ves- 
sels, of  any  person  not  an  American  citizen,  or  persons  of  color, 
natives  of  the  United  States. 

This  prohibition  was,  howeyef,  to  apply  only  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  such 
states  as  should  make  reciprocal  regulations.  Restrictions  were  also  made  upon 
the  naturalization  of  foreign  seamen. 

1813.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  anthorizing  the  President  to 
retaliate  upon  British  prisoners  of  war  the  treatment  which 
American  prisoners  should  receive  from  England. 

Some  of  the  seamen  captured,  and  other  prisoners,  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  be  tried  for  treason,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  English  subjects.    Retalia- 
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tion  was  also  authorized  in  the  case  of  outrages  by  the  Indian  allies  of  Great 
Britain. 

1813,  March.  —  Russia  offered  to  mediate  for  peace  between 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Gallatin  and  Bayard  were  appointed  commissioners  to  serre  with  Adams,  the 
minister  to  Russia,  in  its  negotiation.  They  were  instructed  to  insist  upon 
settling  the  question  of  impressment. 

1813,  March  3.  —  The  Boston  DaUy  Advertiser  appeared  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  William  W.  Clapp,  and  edited  by  Horatio  Bigelow,  and  wu 
the  first  successful  daily  paper  issued  in  Boston.  With  the  second  number,  Tkt 
Repertory  was  united  with  it.  Bigelow  left  the  paper  on  April  6,  1814,  snd 
Nathan  Hale  succeeded  as  cditcnr.  The  paper  was  then  called  the  Boston  Dailff 
Advertiser.  Under  Mr.  Hale's  administration,  editorial  articles,  as  regular  com- 
ments upon  passing  events,  were  introduced  as  a  new  feature  in  journalism. 
Heretofore  such  articles  had  been  generally  signed  **  communications.''  The  Ad' 
vertiser  is  still  in  existence. 

1813.  ^-  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  in  New  York,  commenced  the  first 
stereotype  foundery  in  America. 

1813.  —  Don  Felix  Maria  Colleja  was  commissioned  viceroy 
of  Mexico. 

1813,  March  16.  —  Orders  were  given  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment to  extinguish  all  the  lights  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  English  had  stationed  yessels  on  the  coast  to  enforce  the  blockade. 

1813,  April  10.  —  Lewiston,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Delaware, 
was  bombarded  by  the  British  ships. 

Its  inhabitants  had  reAised  to  fiimish  fresh  provisions  to  the  ships. 

1813,  April.  —  Frenchtown  and  Havre  de  Grace  were  plun- 
dered and  burned  by  parties  from  the  blockading  British  fleet. 

Georgetown  and  Fredericton  soon  met  the  same  fate. 

1813,  April  15. —  The  fort  at  Mobile  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  AmericanL 

This  completed  the  possession  of  the  territory  claimed  under  the  Louisiana 
treaty.    In  May,  East  Florida  was  also  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards. 

1813,  April  27.  —  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  was  captured  by  an  expedition. 

It  was  also  the  headquarters  of  €kneral  Sheai<&,  and  a  naval  station. 

1813,  May  1.  —  Port  Meigs,  at  the  Maumee  Rapids,  commanded 
by  General  Harrison,  was  besieged  by  the  British  and  Indians 
under  General  Proctor. 

The  garrison  numbered  about  two  thousand  men;  the  besiegers  were  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  men.    On  the  5th,  General  Clay  with  eight  hundred  men 
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altmcked  the  British  and  droye  them  of.  The  Americans  pursued,  when  the 
British  turned  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  fort.  In  this  attack  and  pur* 
suit,  the  Americans  lost  eighty  killed  and  four  hundred  and  ninety  prisoners. 

1.813,  May  10.  — 'The  steamer  Nassau  was  used  as  a  ferry- 
boat between  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Until  1826  this  was  the  only  steamboat  used ;  the  other  ferry-boats  were  pro- 
pcUed  by  horses  or  by  hand. 

1813.  —  The  Naiioncd  Advocate  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  edited  by  Henry  Wheaton,  and  supported  Madison's  administration.  In 
1815  he  retired  to  become  a  justice  of  the  Marine  Court,  and  Mordecai  Manasseh 
Noah  became  the  editor. 

1813.  —  The  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  erected  their 
works  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  aU  the  operations  for  making  cloth  from  cotton  were 
united  under  one  roof.  Up  to  this  time  the  spinning  and  weaving  had  been  distinct 
busii^esses.  The  chief  promoters  of  this  enterprise  were  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Patrick 
Tracy  Jackson,  and  Nathan  Appleton. 

1813,  May  27.  —  The  British  evacuated  Pojt  George  at  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River. 

The  evacuation  of  Fort  George  led  to  the  evacuation  of  all  the  British  posts  on 
tiie  Niagara  River. 

1813,  May  29. —The  British  appeared  oflF  Sackett's  Harbor 
and  effected  a  landing,  but  were  driven  back. 

They  partly  accomplished  their  purpose  by  destroying  the  magazine  contain- 
ing the  stores  captured  at  York. 

1813,  June  11.  —  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  voted  to 
expel  all  reporters  from  the  floor. 

They  were  offered  accommodationB  in  tiie  gaUeiy,  where  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  bear. 

1813,  June  23.  —  An  Americi^n  detachment  was  surrounded 
and  forced  to  surrender  at  Beaver  Dam. 

1813,  June.  —  The  (Chesapeake  was  captured  by  the  Shannon. 

The  engagement  took  place  in  the  offing  of  Boston  harbor.  Captain  Law- 
jcnce,  in  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  mortally  woundedi  and  was  buried  at 
Haliflftx,  where  the  Shannon  carried  her  prize.  The  body  was  afterwards  brought 
back  and  buried  at  Salem. 

1813,  June  23.  —  An  attack  was  made  by  the  British  upon 
Craney  Island,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  was  repulsed  by  Major  Faulkner,  who  commanded  the  resisting  force. 
There  were  nearly  twenty  British  ships  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  about  four  thou- 
sand troops  on  board« 
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1813,  June  25.  —  The  British  landed  at  Hampton,  on  the  James 
River,  and  plundered  it. 

Their  brutal  treatment  of  the  women  roused  great  indignation. 

1813,  July  15.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  issued  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

They  spoke  of  it  as  impolitic  and  unjust,  after  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  It  ended  ynih  an  appeal  to  the  **  Searcher  of  all  hearts,"  for  *'  the  purity 
of  our  motiyes  and  the  sincerity  of  our  declarations.'* 

1813.  —  The  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  cruising  in  the  Pacific, 
captured  a  number  of  British  whalers  during  the  early  fall 

He  found  them  provided  with  letters  of  marque,  and  by  their  capture  prerented 
their  depredations  upon  American  vessels. 

1813,  July  31.  —  The  British  landed  at  Plattsburg  and  homed 
a  quantity  of  stores.  The  same  dav  a  detachment  of  AmericaDS 
landed  at  York  and  captured  a  quantity  of  stores. 

1813,  August.  —  The  Argus,  a  sloop-of-war  commanded  by 
Captain  Allen,  entered  the  British  Channel  and  captured  in  a 
short  time  vessels  and  cargoes  to  the  value  of  two  million  dollars. 

She  was  finally  captured  by  the  Pelican.  Several  other  American  vesseli 
made  captures  in  the  British  Channel. 

1813,  August  2.  —  The  British  made  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Stevenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  were  repulsed. 

Lieutenant  Croghan,  who  held  it,  had  been  ordered  to  vacate  the  i>06t  and  bom 
it;  but  as  it  was  surrounded  by  the  Indians  when  he  received  the  order,  he  de- 
fended it. 

1813,  August  20.  —  Fort  Mimms,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alabama,  was  captured  by  the  Indians. 

They  set  it  on  fire,  and  only  about  twenty  persons  escaped. 

1813,  September  4.  —  The  American  brig-of-war  Enterprise 
captured  the  British  brig-of-war  Boxer. 

The  commanders  of  both  vessels  were  killed. 

1813,  September  10.  —  The  battle  of  take  Erie  took  place. 

The  fleet  had  been  finally  completed  through  Perry's  exertions.  The  combit 
lasted  about  three  hours.  This  victory  caused  the  British  to  evacuate  Michigan* 
and  gave  the  control  of  the  lakes  to  the  Americans.  Congress  voted  medals  to 
Oliver  H.  Perry  and  Captain  Elliot  for  this  victory. 

1813,  October  5.  —  The  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper  Canada, 
took  place. 

Oeneral  Harrison  commanded  the  Americans,  and  General  Proctor  the  British. 
The  British  and  Indians  were  routed.    Tecumseh  was  killed. 

1813,  NoYEMBEB  3.  —  The  battle  of  Tallasehatche,  Alabama^ 
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between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  Americans  under  General 
Coffee,  took  place. 

The  Indians  lost  two  hundred  killed  and  eighty-four  prisoners;  the  Ameri- 
cans, fire  killed  and  forty-one  wounded. 

1813,  November  9.  —  General  Jackson's  command  defeated  the 
Creeks  at  Talladega,  in  the  present  state  of  Alabama. 

1813,  November  11.  — The  battle  of  Chrysler's  Field,  on  the 
Canada  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  took  place  between  the  Amer- 
icans and  British. 

The  Americans,  numbering  sixteen  hundred,  were  commanded  by  General 
Boyd ;  the  British,  fifteen  hundred,  commanded  by  Colonel  Morrison.  The  for- 
mer lost  one  hundred  and  two  killed  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  wounded. 
The  purpose  of  the  engagement,  to  coyer  the  passage  by  the  Americans  of  the 

n^ids,  was  accomplished. 

» 

1813,  November  13.  —  The  congress  assembled  at  Chilpanzingo 
declared  the  independence  of  Mexico. 

Don  Jose  Maria  Morelos  was  in  command  of  the  natiye  forces.  He  was 
captured  and  executed  in  1815. 

1813,  December  12.  —  Congress  prohibited  the  exportation,  by 
land  or  water,  of  any  goods,  produce,  specie,  or  live-stock. 

The  coasting  trade  was  entirely  prohibited,  and  no  transportation  on  the  inland 
waters  allowed,  except  by  the  special  permission  of  the  President 

1813,  December  19.  —  Fort  Niagara  was  surprised  and  cap- 
tured by  the  English  and  Indians. 

The  attack  took  place  before  daylight.    The  garrison  was  massacred. 

1814,  January  6.  —  An  English  vessel,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
arrived  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  bringiDg  an  offer  for  peace. 

London  was  proposed  as  the  place  in  which  the  negotiations  should  be  carried 
on ;  or  if  this  was  objectionable,  Gottenburg. 

1814,  January  14.  —  The  President  nominated  commissioners 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  negotiations  for  peace. 

They  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  RusselL 
In  February,  GaUatin  was  added  to  the  commission.  Clay  and  Russell  sailed  in 
February.  Their  instructions  were  similar  to  those  given  before.  Concerning 
impressment  they  said,  "  This  degrading  practice  must  cease.  Qur  flag  must 
protect  the  crew,  or  the  United  States  cannot  consider  themselyes  an  independent 
nation." 

1814,  January.  —  Congress  passed  acts  making  the  term  for 
enlistment  five  years ;  an  army  of  sixty-six  thousand  regulars  to 
be  raised. 

The  bounty  was  raised  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  caU  out  the  militia  for  six  months.  In  the  debate 
upon  the  enlistment  biU,  Daniel  Webster  made  his  first  speech  in  Congress,  being 
a  member  of  the  House. 
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1814,  Fbbwaby  7.  —  The  Masflachusetts  legislature  forbiula 
the  employment  of  the  jails  in  the  state  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  committed  by  any  other  than  the  judicial  authority. 

The  jailers  were  directed  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  to  discharge  aU  British  offi- 
cersi  prisoners  of  war,  committed  to  them  for  close  confinement  Congress  there- 
fore authorized  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  to  find  other  places  for  the 
custody  of  their  prisoners,  when  the  use  of  the  state  jails  was  reflised  them ;  on 
application  hy  the  President,  tlie  legislature  of  PennsylTania  granted  the  use  of 
the  penitentiaries  of  that  state  for  the  confinement  of  the  British  officers. 

1814,  March  4.  —  The  naval  force  of  th^  United  States,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  consisted  of  thirty-three  vessels,  twenty-seven 
of  which  were  in  commission. 

Besides  these  there  were  the  gunhoats  wliich  had  heen  built.  The  whole  coast 
had  been  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  a  proclamation  from  Admiral  Warren, 
at  Halifax,  on  the  16th  of  the  November  preceding. 

1814,  March  9.  —  Congress  appropriated  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  building  one  or  more  floating 
batteries  designed  by  Robert  Fulton. 

Tills  battery  was  to  discharge  hot  water  and  red-hot  shot.  Her  keel  was  laid 
on  the  20th  of  June,  and  she  was  launched  on  the  29th  of  October,  being  the  first 
steam-yessel  of  war  built.  Her  name  was  the  Demologas,  and  she  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet  in  length  of  keel.  Her  engine  was  put  in  her  the  fbUowing 
May,  after  Fulton's  death,  and  she  was  christened  Fulton.  Her  trial  trip  was 
made  in  July,  but  peace  being  ratified,  she  was  made  a  receiving  ship,  and  on 
June  4,  1829,  she  blew  up. 

1814,  March  21.  —  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
bill  incorporating  forty-one  specie-paying  banks. 

The  bill  was  passed  over  the  governor's  veto.  Thirty-seven  of  the  banks  wenf 
into  operation,  and  on  September  1st  they  had  all  suspended  specie  payments. 
Their  nominal  capital  was  #11,500,000. 

1814,  March  27.  —  General  Jackson  defeated  the  Indians  at 
Great  Horse  Shoe,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River. 

He  had  had  several  successM  engagements  with  them  before  this  year,  but 
this  last  was  decisive  and  ended  the  Creek  war,  and  the  survivors  came  into  Fort 
Jackson,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ck>osa  and  Tallapoosa,  suing  for  peace,  which  Jack- 
son was  in  May  authorized  to  make. 

1814,  March.  —  A  council  was  held  at  Dayton  with  the  North- 
em  Indians. 

They  were  required  to  take  np  arms  against  the  British,  the  government  pay- 
ing each  warrior  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  In  June  and  July,  other  councils  were 
held,  and  other  tribes  brought  into  the  alliance.  The  Pottawatomles  insisted  on 
their  neutrality.  After  one  or  two  excursions  into  Canada,  the  Indians  were  dis- 
missed. 

1814,  March  28.  —  The  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  was  captured 
off  the  coast  of  South  America  by  the  Phoebe* 
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1814,  March  30.  —  An  unsticc^sBful  attack  was  made  on  an 
outpost  of  the  British  force,  at  a  stone  mill  oh  La  Cole  River. 

Oeneral  WilkinBon  was  in  command  of  the  American  forces.  He  asked  a 
court-martial,  and  by  it  was  relieved  of  the  command,  General  Izard  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  liim. 

1814,  March. — A  loan  was  anthorized  of  twenty-five  millions 
and  an  issue  of  treasury  notes  for  ten  millions. 

1814,  March  31.  —  Congress  provided  by  an  act  for  the  issue 
to  the  claimants  under  titles  from  the  United  States,  of  the  lands 
in  Georgia  known  as  the  "  Yazoo  claims,"  of  scrip  to  the  amount 
of  ei^ht  millions  of  dollars,  bearing  no  interest,  and  receivable 
for  Mississippi  lands,  and  to  be  redeemed  from  the  scde  of  them, 
after  Georgia's  lien  was  satisfied. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  the  act  of  Georgia  repealing  (he  act  for 
the  sale  of  these  lands  was  unconstitational  and  void. 

1814,  April.  —  All  officers  held  as  prisoners  were  ordered  dis- 
charged on  their  paroles. 

Some  of  the  American  prisoners  in  England  having  been  discharged  and  re* 
turned,  informed  tW  government  that  those  charged  with  treason  by  the  English 
government  were  treated  like  the  rest,  and  had  not  been  brought  to  trial  on  a 
charge  of  treason. 

1814,  April.  —  The  New  Orleans  bankd  suspended. 

1814,  April  6.  —  Six  boats  with  about  two  himdred  men  from 
the  British  fieet  entered  the  Connecticut  River,  and  burned  some 
twenty  vessels. 

1814,  APRHi  21.  —  The  Frolic  was  captured  by  the  British 
frigate  Orpheus. 

1814,  April  -23.  —  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  British  fleet,  issued  a  proclamation  extending 
the  blockade  to  the  entire  coast  of  the  United  States. 

1814,  April  27.  — The  Peacock  captured  the  British  war  brig 
Epervier,  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

The  British  ship  had  $118,000  in  coin  on  board. 

1814,  Mat.  —  An  expedition  ascended  the  Mississippi  and 
established  the  post  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

The  post  was  attaicked  and  tmptured  on  July  17,  by  a  party  of  Canadians  and 
Indians. 

1814,  May  6.  —  A  British  force  attacked  Oswego,  destroyed  the 
fort,  and  carried  away  a  quantity  of  stores. 

Among  them  were  cannon  for  the  fleet  then  building. 

1814,  May  30.  —  A  party  of  British  attacked  the  fort  at  Sandy 
Creek,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  were  all  captured. 

The  Americans  lost  one  rifleman  and  one  Indian. 
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1814,  June  14.  —  Expeditions  from  the  blockading  British  fleet 
landed  at  Wareham  and  Scitnate,  on  the  coast  of  MassachusettSj 
and  destroyed  property. 

1814,  June  24.  —  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  peace  com- 
missioners to  refer  the  impressment  question,  if  it  should  bo 
found  an  impediment  to  the  treaty,  to  a  separate  commission,  to 
be  formed  after  the  peace  had  been  establisned. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  from  the  commissionert.  The  news  of  Nspo- 
leon*8  abdication  and  of  peace  in  Europe  had  arrived.  Before  the  letter  wai 
sent,  despatches  arrived  from  the  commissioners,  and  a  postscript  was  added  that 
if  best  thej  should  treat  in  London,  and  if  necessary  omit  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment altogether,  though  having  it  understood  that  this  omission  was  not  to  be 
counted  as  an  admission  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain. 

1814,  June  28.  —  The  Wasp,  in  the  British  Channel,  captured 
and  destroyed  the  Beindeer,  a  British  sloop  of  war. 

1814,  June.  —  The  Rattlesnake  was  captured  by  a  British  ship 
of  war,  and  the  Syren  by  another. 

1814,  July  2. — Fort  Erie  surrendered  to  a  force  of  Ameri- 
cans under  the  command  of  General  Jacob  Brown. 

1814,  July  4.  —  The  President  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
states  to  hold  ready  for  immediate  service  their  quotas  of  militi& 

The  entire  force  was  to  consist  of  ninety-three  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia  north  of  the  Rappahannock 
were  made  into  a  tenth  military  district,  and  its  command  was  giren  to  General 
Winder. 

1814,  July  5.  —  The  battle  of  Chippeway  was  gained  by  the 
Americans. 

In  this  engagement  Wlnfleld  Scott  distinguished  himself. 

1814,  July  14. — The  British  took  possession  of  Eastport, 
Maine. 

The  islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  were  stiU  In  dispute  under  the  treaty  of 
1783,  and  Eastport  was  upon  one  of  these. 

1814,  July  25. —  The  battle  of  Bridgewater  or  Lundy's  Lmio 
took  place,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Americans. 

The  American  army  withdrew  after  the  battle  to  Fort  Erie. 

1814,  August  4.  —  An  expedition  from  Detroit  against  Fort 
Michilimackinac  wsis  repulsed. 

1814,  August  4.  —  A  body  of  Americans,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Groghan,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recapture 
Fort  Mackinaw. 

The  Americans  numbered  500  regulars  and  400  militia  ;  tfaey  lost  13  killed 
and  61  wounded. 
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1814,  August  4.  —  A  British  fleet  landed  troops  at  Pensacola. 

1814,  August  8.  —  Commissioners  from  England,  to  treat  of 
peace,  met  those  from  the  United  States  at  Ghent. 

The  commisaionerfl  from  the  United  States  had  been  waiting  for  them  some 
time*  Those  from  England  were  Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Gtouldbum,  and  William 
Adams.  They  claimed  as  indispensable  preliminaries  for  peace,  that,  as  a  barrier 
to  Canada,  a  fixed  territory  should  be  assigned  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
suggesting  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  1795  as  the  boundary  of  such  a  territory.  The 
United  States  sliould  also  renounce  the  right  to  keep  armed  vessels  or  military 
posts  upon  the  lakes,  while  that  portion  of  Maine  lying  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Canada  was  claimed  for  Great  Britain. 

1814,  August  9.  —  The  Creeks  by  a  treaty  surrendered  a  great 
part  of  their  territory. 

They  retained  only  that  part  of  it  east  of  the  Coosa,  and  north  of  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tallapoosa  to  Fort  Gaines  on  the  Chattahoochee. 

1814,  August  10.  —  The  British  blockading  squadron  bom- 
barded Stoningtou,  Connecticut. 

1814,  August  14.  —  A  British  fleet  appeared  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

It  had  on  board  General  Ross  with  four  thousand  soldiers,  a  portion  of  Well- 
ington's army.  On  the  19th  and  20th  the  troops  were  landed  at  Benedict,  on  the 
Patuxent,  some  fifty  miles  from  Washington.  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  command  of 
the  fleet,  sent  a  despatch  to  the  President  declaring  it  his  intention  to  destroy  such 
towns  upon  the  sea-coast  as  he  should  find  it  possible  to  reach.  The  despatch  was 
dated  the  day  of  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  but  was  not  received  until  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington,  when  its  publicity  added  to  the  excitement 

1814,  August  15.  —  The  British  made  a  midnight  assault  upon 
Fort  Erie  which  was  repulsed. 

1814,  August  24.  —  The  battle  of  Bladensburg  was  fought. 

The  Americans  made  but  small  resistance,  and  their  rout  placed  the  city  of 
Washington  at  the  disposal  of  the  British.  The  public  buildings  were  aU  burned, 
except  the  post-office  and  the  patent-office.  The  most  valuable  papers  of  the 
state  department  had  been  removed.  The  library  of  Congress,  in  the  capitol, 
was  burned  with  that  building.  The  post-office  and  patent-office  only  escaped  de- 
struction by  a  violent  tornado  which  passed  over  the  city.  That  night  the  British 
withdrew  to  Benedict,  and  re-embarked  upon  their  ships. 

1814,  August  21.  —  The  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
suspended. 

1814,  August  29.  —  The  British  fleet  anchored  before  Alexan- 
dria, which  surrendered  at  discretion. 

They  captured  here  many  merchant  vessels  and  large  stores  of  merchandise, 
which  they  carried  away  with. them. 

1814,  August  29.  —  Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 
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Specie  was  at  a  premium  of  from  fotttteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  banks  of 
Maryland  and  New  York  suspended  September  1. 

Some  of  the  banks  in  Maine  suspended  early  in  the  year.  Those  of  the  middle 
and  southern  states  suspended  in  September.  The  New  England  banks  generally 
did  not  suspend.  Those  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  continued  paying  specie  until 
January  1,  1815,  and  the  only  one  in  Tennessee  until  the  summer. 

1814,  August  31.  —  The  island  of  Nantucket  agreed  with  the 
British  to  be  neutral  during  the  war. 

The  settlements  on  Cape  Cod  paid  heavily  to  save  their  salt-works  from  de- 
struction. 

1814,  August.  —  The  legislatures  ot  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Virginia,  and  Georgia  were  convened. 

The  sea-coast  towns  all  prepared  for  defence.  Rhode  Island  voted  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  to  raise  five  hundred  men,  and  proposed  an  exchange  of  militia 
with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  agreed  to 
adrancCi  the  first  a  million  and  the  second  three  hundred  thousand  doUazs  fat 
defence.  Works  were  built  in  Boston  and  Portland,  the  population  without  £•- 
tinction  of  class  working  at  the  trenches.  As  at  the  time  Uie  national  treasmy 
was  straitened,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  the  governor  of  New  York,  with  others, 
advanced  money  to  support  West  Point,  and  pay  the  workmen  in  the  Springfield 
armory,  besides  aiding  in  raising  and  supporting  the  troops  enlisted  in  the  state. 

1814,  September  1.  —  Castine  and  Belfast,  on  Penobscot  Bay, 
were  captured  by  the  British  from  Eastport. 

1814,  September  1.  —  The  Wasp  captured  the  British  sloop 
of  war  Avon. 

On  the  2Sd  the  Wasp  captured  the  British  brig  Atalanta,  wliich  Captdn  Bbke- 
ley  sent  to  the  United  States.  This  was  the  last  heard  of  the  Wasp.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost. 

1814,  SEPTiafBEB  3. — John  Armstrong  resigned  his  position  as 
secretary  of  war. 

The  blame  of  the  capture  of  Washington  was  laid  to  him. 

1814,  September  11.  —  A  land  and  naval  battle  took  place  at 
Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Che^nplain,  between  the  British  and  Amer* 
leans. 

The  American  land  force  was  commanded  by  General  McComb;  the  narid 
force  by  Commodore  McDonough.  The  British  land  force  was  commanded  by 
General  Prevost ;  the  naval  force  by  Commodore  Downie.  The  naval  action  was 
soon  won  by  the  Americans,  and  the  British  land  forces  retreated. 

1814,  September  12.  —  The  British  fleet  appeared  at  North 
Point,  on  the  Patapsco,  and  landed  the  troops. 

The  next  day  the  fleet  bombarded  Fort  McHenry,  which  protected  the  approach 
to  Baltimore.  Ross  was  killed  while  heading  a  reconnoitring  partf  at  North 
Point.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  all  night,  the  Bri^h  army  re-embarking 
during  the  darkness. 
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1814,  September  14.  —  An  expedition  of  the  British  from 
Pensacola  attacked  Fort  Bowyer,  at  Mobile  Point,  on  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  and  was  repulsed. 

The  attack  was  made  bj  land  and  water.  The  garrison  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Lawrence. 

1814,  September  17.  —  A  sortie  was  made  by  the  garrison  of 
Port  Brie,  which  succeeded  in  destroying  the  works  of  the  be- 
Bieging  British  army. 

The  British  raised  the  siege  and  retired. 

1814,  October  14.  —  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  acceded  to 
the  circular  letter  from  Massachusetts,  and  appointed  seven 
delegates  to  meet  those  of  the  other  New  England  states,  at 
Hartibrd,  Connecticut^  on  the  15th  of  December. 

They  were  to  deliberate  *'  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  recommending  such 
measures  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  these  states  as  may  consist  with  our  obliga- 
tions as  members  of  the  national  Union.** 

1814,  October  16.  —  The  settlement  at  Barataria  Bay,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  was  captured  by  an  expedition  from  New  Orleans 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Patterson. 

The  settlement  was  the  headquarters  of  the  pirates,  who,  calling  themselves 
privateers,  were  not  particular  whose  commerce  they  preyed  on.  The  British 
having  offered  to  receive  them  into  their  service  if  they  would  take  part  in  an 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  Lafltte,  their  leader,  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  governor  of 
Louisiana.  Ten  vessels  were  captured  and  the  pirates  dispersed  without  re- 
sistance. 

1814,  October.  —  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  first  sung 
at  HoUiday-Street  Theatre,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

1814,  October  18. — The  Massachusetts  legislature  adopted  a 
report  of  a  committee,  which  proposed  a  convention  for  amend- 
iDg  the  Constitution,  and  appointed  twelve  delegates  to  the 
same. 

The  report  of  the  committee  recommended  "  a  conference  between  those 
states  the  affinity  of  whose  interests  is  closest,  and  whose  habits  of  intercourse, 
ttom  local  and  other  causes,  are  most  ftrequent,  to  tiie  end  that,  by  a  comparison 
of  their  sentiments  and  views,  some  mode  of  defence  suited  to  the  circumstances 
and  exigencies  of  those  states,  and  measures  for  accelerating  the  return  of  public 
prosperity,  may  be  devised ;  and  also  to  enable  the  delegates  from  those  states, 
should  they  deem  it  expedient,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  radical  reform  in  the 
national  compact  by  inviting  to  a  fUture  convention  a  deputation  from  all  the 
states  in  the  Union."    A  circular  letter  was  also  sent  the  other  New  England 


1814,  October  22.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  resolved 
that  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  British  commissioners 
were  "  extravagant  and  disgraceful." 

The  news  of  the  terms  proposed  at  Ghent  had  arrived.    The  legislature  of 
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Virginia  passed,  a  few  days  after,  a  resolation  calling  the  terms  **  arrogant  and 
insulting."  Both  states  roted  to  raise  a  body  of  permanent  militia ^or  defence,  to 
be  paid  and  supported  by  the  general  goremment. 

1814,  November  5.  — The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  accepted 
the  circular  from  Massachusetts,  and  appointed  four  delegates  to 
the  proposed  convention. 

1814,  November.  —  The  Americans,  under  General  Izard,  aban- 
doned Fort  Erie,  and  blew  it  up. 

1814,  November  7.  —  General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  the 
Tennessee  militia,  took  possession  of  Pensacola. 

It  was  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  was  handed  over  by  Jackson  to  the 
Spanish  autliorities.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  Jackson  countermanding  hit 
authority  to  take  Pensacola,  but  he  acted  before  they  were  received. 

1814,  December  14.  —  An  American  flotilla  of  five  gunboats, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Catesby  Jones,  was  captured 
by  a  British  expedition  of  forty-two  barges  and  boats  on  Lake 
Borgne,  Louisiana. 

This,  with  the  capture  of  the  Balize  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi,  opened 
to  the  British  the  passage  to  New  Orleans. 

1814,  December  15.  —  The  convention  at  Hartford  met 

Twenty-six  delegates  were  present  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island ;  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  were  represented  only  by  county 
delegates.  The  convention  sat  witli  closed  doors  for  twenty  days,  and  on  their 
adjournment  addressed  a  report  to  their  legislatures.  This  report  was  accepted 
by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  them  to  present  to  Congress  the  suggestions  of  the  convention.  In 
1833,  a  history  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  by  its  secretary,  Theodore  Dwight, 
was  published. 

1814,  December.  —  The  President,  under  the  command  of 
Decatur,  was  captured  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island  by  the  Endy- 
mion,  a  British  frigate,  assisted  by  several  other  vessels. 

The  President  had  disabled  the  Endymion,  but  was  herself  so  iigured  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  other  vessels  she  was  forced  to  surrender. 

1814,  December  24.  —  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the 
commissioners  at  Ghent. 

It  was  ratified  by  the  President  in  the  foUowlng  February. 

1814,  December  28. — The  British  made  an  attack  upon  the 
position  held  by  General  Jackson  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
and  retired  after  a  contest  of  about  seven  hours. 

Jackson  had  taken  the  command  in  New  Orleans,  the  governor  having  put  him- 
self and  the  militia  under  him.  Jackson  had  declared  martial  law,  and  directed 
the  governor  to  arrest  the  legislature,  should  it  make,  as  was  feared,  any  move- 
ment towards  capitulating. 
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1814.  —  The  Becorder  d|)peared  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

It  was  published  by  John  Andrews,  and  was  the  first  religious  newspaper, 
being  '*  deroted  to  theology,  Literature,  and  all  matters  of  local  and  national 
interest.** 

1814-15.  —  The  Illinois  Intelligencer  appeared  at  Kaskaskiai 
Illinois. 

This  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  state. 

1814.  —  The  first  flour  was  exported  from  Rochester,  New 
York,  apd  the  third  mill  was  built  there. 

1815,  Januart  1.  —  The  British  were  repulsed  in  a  second 
attack  upon  General  Jackson's  line  of  defence  at  New  Orleans. 

1815,  Januart  8.  —  The  British  made  a  third  attack  upon 
General  Jackson's  position,  and  were  repulsed. 

Jackson  had  been  reinforced  with  levies  from  Kentucky.  Fackenham  in  per- 
son led  the  attack,  and  was  killed.  The  watchword  of  the  British  was  '<  Booty 
and  Beauty."  The  troops  were  chiefly  drawn  from  Wellington's  peninsular  army. 
In  this  engagement  the  British  lost  two  thousand  men,  while  Jackson's  loss  in  the 
entire  campaign  was  only  three  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  British  withdrew 
to  their  original  landing-place  and  re-embarked. 

1815,  Pebruabt  11.  —  The  British  sloop-of-war  Favorite  ar- 
rived at  New  York,  with  an  English  and  an  American  messenger, 
bearing  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  the  English  government  had 
already  ratified. 

The  news,  despatched  by  express,  reached  Boston  in  thirty-two  hours.  As 
the  news  spread,  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  expressed  itself  in  rejoicing, 
without  caring  to  inquire  what  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

1815,  Pebruart  12.  —  Port  Bowyer  was  again  attacked  by  the 
^whole  British  force,  and  Captain  Lawrence  was  forced  to  Bur- 
render. 

The  British  retiring  from  New  Orleans  captured  it.  Fort  Morgan  now  occn- 
pies  the  site  of  the  old  fort. 

1815,  February  17.  —  The  treaty  was  ratified  and  promnl- 
^ted. 

By  its  proTisions  all  conquered  territory  was  to  be  mutually  restored,  and  three 
commissions  were  to  be  appointed :  the  first  to  settle  the  title  to  the  islands  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay ;  the  second  to  settle  the  northeastern  boundary  as  fkr  as  the 
St.  Lrswrence ;  and  the  third  to  run  the  line  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
lakes  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  case  of  disagreement,  the  point  in  dispute 
wskB  to  be  referred  to  some  friendly  power.  Hostilities  on  land  were  to  terminala 
urith  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  sea  in  certain  specified  times,  according 
to  the  distance,  the  longest  lime  being  four  months.  The  treaty  provided  against . 
the  carrying  away  by  the  British  of  '*  any  negroes  or  other  property."  Both  par- 
a^em  agreed  to  use  their  best  endeayors  for  the  suppression  of  the  slaye-trade. 

1815,  Pebeuabt  17.  —  Congress  proposed  a  loan  of  eighteen 
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million  and  fonr  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  an  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  million  dollarsi 

A  portion  of  the«e,  issued  in  sums  under  a  hundred  doUars,  payable  to  bearer, 
and  to  serve  as  a  currency.  Those  over  one  hundred  dollars  were  to  bear  inte^ 
est  at  five  and  two  fifths  per  cent,  making  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars.  Both  were  receiyable  for  all  public  dues,  and  were  transferable 
at  option,  tliose  bearing  interest  in  six  per  cent,  bonds  and  those  without  in  scrcn 
per  cent,  bonds. 

1815,  Pebruart  20.  —  The  Constitution,  off  Lisbon,  captured 
two  British  sloops-of-war,  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant 

The  engagement  took  place  by  moonlight.  The  loss  to  the  Constitution  was 
only  three  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  Meeting  subsequently  with  a  fleet  of 
British  vessels,  she  escaped  in  a  fog,  but  lost  the  Levant,  which  was  recaptured. 

1815,  February  21.  —  The  British,  after  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law,  withdrew  from  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

1815,  Februart  24.  —  Congress  authorized  the  funding  of  the 
non-interest-paying  treasury  notes  in  circulation. 

The  interest  upon  the  loan  was  seven  per  cent.  Three  millions  tw6  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  were  invested  in 
bonds  at  par. 

1815,  March  3.  —  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  rate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent.  The  amount  issued  was  nine  millioii 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  doUars.  The 
loan  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  fUnding  the  interest-paying  treasury  notes,  sod 
the  suhscription  price  was  from  ninety  to  par  in  treasury  notes. 

1815. — The  colony  of  Harmonists  moved  from  Pennsylvania 
and  settled  in  Posey  County,  Indiana. 

1815.  —  About  this  time  the  use  of  the  small  plough,  for  the 
cultivation  of  com,  was  introduced  among  the  French  settlers  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint  says  their  ploughs,  *'from  the  time  of  their  occupatie&, 
in  1682,  down  to  the  war  of  1812,  were  made  of  wood,  with  a  small  point  of  iron 
fastened  upon  the  wood  by  strips  of  raw-hide.  The  beams  rested  upon  an  axle 
and  small  wooden  wheels.  They  were  drawn  by  oxen  yoked  by  the  horns,  the 
yokes  being  straight  and  fastened  to  the  horns  by  raw-leather  straps,  a  pole 
extending  back  from  the  yoke  to  the  axle.  These  ploughs  were  largo  and 
clumsy.  .  .  .  They  used  carts  that  had  not  a  particle  of  iron  about  them." 

1815,  Mabch  23.  — The  Hornet,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
captured  the  Penguin,  and  destroyed  her. 

1815,  March  31. —  General  Jackson  was  sentenced  by  the 
court  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  contempt  of  court. 

He  had  arrested  a  member  of  the  legislature  named  Louallier,  for  an  artido 
he  had  written  while  the  city  was  under  martial  law.  Judge  HaU  having  granted  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  prisoner's  favor,  Jackson  arrested  the  judge  and  sent 
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him  oat  of  tbe  dt;.  When  martial  law  waa  repealed,  the  indg«,  returning,  ■nm- 
mooed  him  Tor  cooten^t  of  court,  and  fined  him.  Jaduon  gare  Ut  check  for 
the  floe,  and  the  amoant  irai  reimhoraed  Iiim  by  luhscription. 

1815,  March.  —  The  non-interconrse  and  aon-importat 
were  repealed,  as  well  as  all  acts  creating  discriminatui 
OD  foreign  veaeele. 

The  acl«  to  take  effect  with  onlj  reciprocating  nationR. 

1815,  June  30.  —  The  Peacock,  in  the  Straits  of  Fun 
tared  an  armed  British  vessel. 

Tlie  next  daj  the  TSBiel  wai  giren  up.  The  nnmber  of  Britiih  re 
tared  on  the  lea  and  tho  lake*  ijy  privateen  and  national  TesselB  wai 
1750.  The  official  account  of  American  Teiielt  captnred  or  desb'oy 
royal  navj  was  42  national  Tesieta,  283  privateen,  and  1137  mercfa 
niaHug  a  total  of  1688.     The  BritJah  privateeri  did  not  make  tnanjt 

1815,  June.  —  Decatur,  with  a  fleet,  appeared  off  Algi 
the  Dey  eigned  a  treatj  on  his  quarter>deck. 

The  Tyey  had  declared  war  against  tlie  United  Statei,  captnred  an 
Teisel,  and  mode  ilarei  of  the  crew.  Decatnt  wai  lent  witii  tlie  fl< 
Gibraltar  he  captured  the  largest  frigate  of  tho  Algcrino  nary.  By  the  i 
Dey  BUTTcndered  all  prisoncn,  paid  an  indemnity,  and  agreed  to  re 
claim  to  American  tribute,  and  not  make  slaves  of  liis  war  prisoners.  I 
to  Tnoii  and  Tripoli,  Decatur  obtained  indemnity  for  American  Tessel 
daring  the  war,  nnder  the  gnns  of  their  forts,  by  Britisli  craiseri.  In 
ment,  he  took  from  Tripoli  eight  Danes  and  two  Italiani  held  as  slaves. 

1815,  July.  —  The  commisBionere  at  Ghent  made  a  i 
cial  convention  with  Great  Britain,  to  last  fonr  years,  u 
latin^  for  absolute  reciprocity^  hj  abolishing,  in  direct  t 
discrimioatioDS. 

-    1815,  Seftehber  1. —  A  council  was  held  at  Detroit, 
hatchet  buried  by  the  tribes  represented. 

These  were  the  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Wyuidota,  Fottawi 
Lake  Michigan,  Ottawas,  and  Chippeways,  with  the  Winnebagoet  a: 
Ollter  treaties  were  made  with  tho  Pottawalomies  of  the  Illinois,  the  Fii 
Osaget,  lowai,  Kansas,  Poies,  Eickapoos,  and  bands  of  the  Siooz. 
of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Micfailimacldnac  were  reoccupied. 

1815.  —  A.  BBIDEWELL,  or  houso  of  correction,  waa  at 
Bali&x. 

FertODS  liable  to  be  committed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  Beven  yeari  < 
act  described  "as  disorderly  and  idle  people,  who  notorioosiy  roiss; 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  and  family's  Bnpport,  and  those  who  are 
of  any  clergyable  or  lesser  criminal  offimce." 

1815.  —  Jose  Maria  Morelos  was  executed. 
He  waa  a  priest,  and  liad  for  several  yean  snccessftally  maiatalnct 
rection  against  the  Spanish  domination  of  Mexico. 
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1815. — THE^r^  American  Review  was  started  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts^  under  the  editorship  of  William  Tudor. 

In  1817  it  passed  into  the  control  of  a  clnb  of  Boston  gentlemen,  who  msde 
Jared  Sparks  chief  editor;  then  Edward  Channing;  and  in  1819,  Edward  Ererett 
assumed  the  post. 

1815.  —  The  water- works  at  Fairmount,  for  supplying  Phila- 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  with  water,  were  completea. 

They  were  begun  in  1812.  As  far  back  as  1764,  after  the  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  advocated  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
city  with  water,  and  in  his  will,  June  28, 1789,  recommended  the  city  should  make 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  In  1797  water  was  brought  from  Spring  Mill 
Creek,  and  from  the  SchuylkiU  by  steam-power,  and  stored  in  tanks  ready  for 
use ;  but  in  1812  more  efficient  works  were  undertaken. 

1815,  September  30.— The  total  debt  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  one  I^undred  and  nineteen  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  war  was  at  this  date  eighty  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

,1816,  JaNuabt  3.  —  The  Becorder  appeared  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

This  was  the  second  religious  newspaper  published.  ^  From  the  different 
claims  which  have  been  made  for  its  establishment,  it  appears  that  Nathaniel 
Willis  first  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  paper,  and  printed  the  Recorder,  of 
which  Sidney  Edwards  Morse  was  the  first  editor. 

1816,  February.  —  Congress  passed  a  tariff  bill. 

It  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  manufactures. 

1816,  March  1.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  limiting  importation 
by  foreign  vessels  to  the  produce  of  their  respective  countries. 

Its  provisions  were  to  apply  to  only  such  nations  as  had  placed  a  similar 
obstruction  upon  commerce.  The  coasting  trade  was  also  limited  to  American- 
built  vessels  owned  by  Americans.  All  coasting  and  fishing  vessels  were  required, 
under  penalties,  to  have  three  fourths  of  their  crews  Americans. 

1816,  March  1.  —  Congress  repealed  all  such  parts  of  existing 
laws  imposing  duties  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  oi 
a  treaty  prepared  by  a  convention  held  in  London,  England,  on 
the  third  of  the  previous  July. 

At  this  conrention  it  was  agreed  to  equaliie  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports. 
The  treaty  was  reciprocal  with  regard  to  the  British  territories  in  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies,  but  did  not  secure  for  the  United  States  equal  privileges  in  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  America.  This  treaty  was  renewed  in  1818,  October  20,  for 
ten  years,  and  in  1827,  on  August  6,  indefinitely. 

1816.  —  The  first  steam  paper-mill  was  erected  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvcmia. 
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1S16.  —  The  first  steamboat  bailt  at  Cincinnati  was  launched. 
She  was  nuned  tho  Vetu. 

1816,  March  3.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  fit- 
ting out  within  the  jarisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  an  ~       " ' 
to  cruise  against  any  power  with  which  the  United  Stat 
at  peace. 

A  flne  of  lea  thousand  doDan  and  impriaonnient  not  to  exceed  ten  } 
the  penftltiei  for  being  engaged  in  fitting  out  anj  nich  veaiel.  Spaic 
tested  againM  the  fltting  out  of  TeiieU  to  udl  under  the  flags  of  her  rerol 
Amerieau.proTuices,  uid  to  uiist  Texaa  and  Uexico,  which  had  alio  ral 

1816,  April  10.  — Congress  chartered  a  national  bank. 

Its  capital  was  thirtj-fire  mUliona;  goTemment  to  subscribe  for  seve 
in  five  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  rest  to  be  subicribed  bj  the  public ;  sere 
In  specie,  and  the  rest  in  guTsrnment  stock.  The  bank  to  Issue  no  no 
Are  dollars,  and  forbidden  to  suspend  under  twelve  per  cent,  penalt]'. 
ton  were  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  bank  was  organlied  on  O 
fllleen  of  the  directors  being  Democrats,  and  tea  Federalists.  Its  char 
run  twentj-one  years,  and  it  was  to  pay  for  it  one  mitUon  five  hnndrcd  tho 
Ian  In  three  instalments,  at  two,  three,  and  four  years.  It  was  to  be  ll 
tftry  of  the  public  money,  which  it  shonld  transfer  without  charge.  It  woi 
Uah  a  place  of  deposit  and  discount  in  Washington,  and  a  similar  one  in 
where  two  tliousand  shares  were  held  on  application  of  the  legitlati 
■hares  were  one  hundred  dollars. 

1816,  April  25,  —  Congress  appropriated  one  million 
annually  to  the  increase  of  the  navy. 

1816,  April  30.  —  Congress  voted  that  specie  paymenl 
to  be  resumed  February  20,  1817,  and  that  the  govt 
shonld  then  accept  only  specie,  or  its  equivalent,  "  i 
notes,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  n 
banks  payable  and  paid  on  demand  in  specie." 

The  banks  refused  to  resume  specie  payments  before  July,  1617. 

1816,  April.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
Hampshire  changing  the  name  of  Dartmouth  College  t 
mouth  University,  and  changing  the  board  of  truatees. 

The  old  board  rcftised  to  submit;  the  governor  brought  the  subject  I 
legislature,  who  pnssed  an  act  flidng  any  one  who  shonld  oppose  the  n 
who  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  buildings  and  records.  The  mattei 
Tied  to  the  supreme  court,  which  finally  decided  that  the  original  char 
college  was  a  contract,  and  its  modifica^on  without  the  consent  of  tin 
WM  nnconstltutioiial.    The  college  was  therefore  reinstated  in  possessio: 

1816,  April.  —  Congreas  enacted  that  the  pay  of  its  a 
should  be  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

There  was  great  objection  made  to  IL  The  legislatures  of  Massi 
Bhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  passed  resolutions  cxjiressive 
objection  to  it  M  extraTagaut.  The  next  session  it  was  repealed,  beinj 
to  itaod  tor  the  session,  and  tho  Aiture  being  left  to  the  next  Congress. 
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1816,  Mat.  —  The  steamboat  Enterprise  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi irom  New  Orleans  to  Louisville. 

She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Heniy  M.  Shrere,  who  was  chiefljr  instrn- 
mental  in  breaking  down  the  monopoly  claimed  by  Fulton  and  LiTlngston  of  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  rirers.  He  carried  the  case  up  until  he  got  a  decisioa 
fh)m  the  Supreme  Court. 

1816,  September.  —  Indiana  formed  a  constitution,  and  under 
it  Jonathan  Jennings  was  chosen  the  first  governor. 

Authority  to  f^amc  a  constitution  had  been  given  by  Congress.  The  constitTip 
tion  gave  the  right  of  sufiVage  to  all  male  citizens  resident  in  the  state  one  year. 
It  recognized  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

1816,  September  24.  —  The  Cherokees,  by  a  treaty,  limited 
themselves  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  parallel  of 
Huntsville. 

In  the  fall,  at  two  treaties,  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  relinquished  all 
claim  to  territory  east  of  tlie  Tombigbee,  except  the  valley  of  Bear  Creek.  The 
consideration  for  these  cessions  was,  with  the  Cherokees,  $5000  cash,  and  an 
annuity  for  ten  years  of  f  GOOO.  They  also  received  $5000  cash  for  relinquishing 
all  claim  to  any  part  of  South  Carolina.  The  Chickasaws  received  $4500,  an 
annuity  for  ten  years  of  $12,000,  and  gifts  to  some  of  the  chiefs.  The  Choctaws 
$10,000  cash,  and  an  annuity  for  twenty  years  of  $6000. 

1816,  September  28.  —  An  expedition  from  New  Orleans,  with 
a  force  from  Camp  Crawford,  under  Colonel  Clinch,  destroyed 
the  fort  on  the  Appalachioola. 

The  fort  had  been  built  by  the  British,  and,  with  its  armament,  given  by  them, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  their  Indian  and  negro  allies.  It  was  claimed  that  it 
was  an  asylum  for  runaway  negroes.  The  magazine  was  exploded  by  red-hot 
shot,  and  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  kUlcd. 

1816,  November. — The  United  States  Bank  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia,  with  branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Balti- 
more. 

Other  branches  were  soon  opened  at  Portsmouth,  Providence,  Middletowa 
Connecticut,  Washington,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans,  Lexington,  and  Cincinnati,  and  soon  after  at  Louisville,  Chillicothe, 
Pittsburg,  Fayetteville,  and  Augusta. 

1816,  November  25.  —  A  bank  of  savings  was  formed  in  New 
York. 

It  was  formed  at  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism,  and  was  incorporated  in  March,  1819. 

1816,  December  2.  —  The  Saving  Fund  Society  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia,  and  opened  the  business  of  a  savings  bank. 

1816,  December  13.  —  The  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
was  incorporated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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1816. -•— The  Columbian  Instittite  for  the  promotioa  of  Arts 
and  Scieucea  was  institated  at  Wasbington,  D.  C. 

At  the  cxpimtioD  of  il8  charter,  in  ISSO,  it  wm  merged  in  the  If  adonal  Inititate. 

1816,  DECiaiBEK.  —  The  American  ColoaizatioD  SocU 
colonizingfree  colored  people  on  tbe  African  coast,  wat 
litabed  at  Wasbington. 

BcT.  Robert  Finley  waa  aotire  In  Ae  work.  The  plan  tiad  heen 
Jeffcnon  aa  early  a<  IT7T,  and  the  legialataroofVi^nlahadadTOCated  1 
Bothroi]  Waihin^Mn  was  the  ftrat  preildent  of  the  sociotj.  His  immei 
ceHort  were  Charlc*  Cairoll,  James  Hadlaon,  and  Hemy  Claj. 

1816.  —  PoTTEKT -WORKS  Were  started  at  Jersey  Cii 
some  porcelain  ware  was  made. 

The  world  now  manu&ctiire  chieflf  the  cream-colored  ware,  for  i 
claj  ii  obtained  near  Ambo;. 

1816,  Deceubeb.  —  Congress  appropriated  ten  millioni 
sinking  fund. 

1809-17.  —  PoDRTH  administration. 
FrcsidcDt,  Jamei  Madlion,  of  Virginia. 

[■  Q«oi^  ClintOD,  of  New  Tork,  1809 ;  died  1 
Ticc-Pre«ldei)l«,  |  Elbridgo  Qerry,  of  MaiBacbuietti,  March 

I     died  November  2S,  1813. 
_  .       .  a  !  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  March  6, 1809. 

Se«retariei  of  State,       \j^^,  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  AprU  2, 1811. 

( Albert  Gallatin,  of  Fennsylrania,  continued 
Secretariea  of  Treunry,  i  Qeorge  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennestoe,  Peb.  { 

L  Alexander  3.  Dalliu,  of  TennessGe,  Oct.  6, 

[William  Enrtis,  of  Musichusotti,  Marcli  7, 
John  Armitrong,  of  New  Vork,  January  18, 
Jamei  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  September  ST, 
W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  March  8,  181E 
{Paul  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  March  i 
Williani  Jotict,  of  Pennsylvania,  Jon.  12,  1 
Dcuj.  W.  Crowninihield,  Mass.,  Dec,  17,  1 
„  „  ,         ( Gideon  Granger,  of  Connecticut,  continued 

Po«mut.»-0.n.rJ,       ( „,„„  -,   „^.^_  ^  „„„   j,,„j  „^  „lj, 

r  Caaar  Rodney,  of  Dclawaro,  continued  In  o 
AttemcyvOcneral,  j  William  l^nkney,  of  Maryland,  J>ec.  11,  U 

L  Richard  Rnsh,  of  PenaaylTania,  Febroary  ] 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  RepresentotiTei,  — 

Joseph  B.  Vamum,  of  Mastachusetts,  Eleventh  CongreiB,  1800. 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Twelfth  CongresB,  ISlt. 

"  "  Thirteenth  Congreai,  1818. 

Langdon  Cberes,  of  South  CaroUna,   Thirteenth  Congreai,  1814. 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Fourteenth  Congress,  1816. 

1817,  Jaitoabt.  —  The  government  resumed  specie  pay 
It  paid  its  obligations  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  In  coin. 
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1817.  —  Thb  President  was  authorized  to  procure  for  the 
capitol  four  large  pictures  of  Revolutionary  scenes  by  John 
TrumbulL 

An  appropriation  had  been  made  for  rebuilding  the  capitol,  enclosing  the 
grounds  about  it  and  making  them  ornamental.  TmmbuU  had  serred  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  and  made  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  chief  actors  in  it.  The 
four  pictures  ho  painted  for  this  order  are  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitoL 

1817,  February  15.  —  The  Delaware  Society  for  Promoting 
American  Manufactures  was  established  at  Wilmington. 

1817,  March  1.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  to  the  people 
of  the  western  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi  the  right  to 
organize  a  state  government. 

By  another  act  the  territory  was  diyided,  the  eastern  portion  being  erected  into 
the  territory  of  Alabama,  of  which  William  W.  Bibb  was  appointed  goyemor. 
The  constitution  formed  for  the  state  of  Mississippi  gave  the  right  of  sufirage  to 
aU  white  male  adults,  residents  of  the  state.  A  property  qualification  was  reqoir 
site  to  hold  the  office  of  governor,  or  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature.  The 
legislature  was  denied  any  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slavei 
without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  or  paying  an  equiyalent  for  them ;  nor  laws 
to  prevent  immigrants  bringing  with  them  persons  deemed  slaves  by  any  of  the 
states,  as  long  as  similar  persons  were  held  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Grand  juries  were  dispensed  with  in  the  trial  of  slaves,  and  petit  juries  in  all  bat 
capital  cases. 

1817.  —  The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  memorialized  Con- 
gress, suggesting  the  formation  of  a  congress  of  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  national  disputes  by  arbitration. 

1817,  March  3.  —  Congress  appointed  John  Quincy  Adams 
commissioner  to  examine  and  report  on  the  subject  of  weigbta 
and  measures  in  the  United  States,  and  also  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  adopting  the  French  system,  or  some  similar  one. 

During  the  years  1819  and  1820,  Adams  had  the  standards  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous custom-houses  examined,  and,  in  a  table  accompanying  his  report,  presented 
in  1821,  showed  the  discrepancies  that  existed  in  the  different  states.  He  reported 
unfavorably  to  the  French  system,  but  recommended  a  more  exact  conformity  with 
the  English  system.  ^ 

1817,  April.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state. 

It  was  to  take  effect  July  4,  1827.  It  also  passed  an  act  abolishing  imprison- 
ment for  debts  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

1817.  —  MoNTGOMEEY,  ou  the  Alabama  River,  was  laid  out 

It  became  the  capital  of  the  state  in  1846,  when  the  government  was  removed 
there  from  Tuscaloosa. 

1817.  —  EvANSViLLE,  Indiana,  was  laid  out  by  General  Robert 
Evans,  James  W.  Jones,  and  Hugh  McGeary,  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  first. 
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It  is  a  large  manuDustnriiig  city  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  lias  a  rapidly  increasing 
commerce.    Coal  and  iron  abound  in  the  neighborhood. 

1817,  April  15.  —  The  New  York  legislature  created  a  fund 
for  the  construction  of  the  Erie,  Ghamplaiu,  and  Hudson  Canal. 

Ground  was  first  broken  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  it  was  completed  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1825. 

1817,  April  15.  —  The  first  American  asjlum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  opened  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet  as  principal. 

Mr.  GaUaudet  had  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  the  expense  being  borne  by 
wealthy  men  of  Hartford,  studying  under  the  Abb^  Sicard  at  Paris  his  system  of 
teaching  mutes,  and  brought  back  with  him,  as  assistant,  M.  Laurent  Le  Clerc,  a 
mute,  one  of  the  abba's  best  teachers.  The  institution  had  a  grant  of  $5000  from 
the  state,  and  in  1819  Congress  gave  it  the  grant  of  a  township  of  land  in  Ala- 
bama, which  produced  a  fhnd  of  $800,000,  the  income  from  which  is  used  in 
defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  asylum. 

The  New  York  institudon  was  started  in  1818 ;  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  1820. 

1817.  —  This  year  a  revival  in  the  cause  of  education  began, 
and  the  grade  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  since  stead- 
ily been  raised. 

Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts;  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut;  the  pubU- 
cation  of  the  <'  American  Journal  of  Education,"  begun  in  1826 ;  the  improved 
text-books ;  the  founding  of  normal  schools,  —  aU  have  worked  for  the  same  end : 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  common  schools. 

1817.  —  The  Hartford  Times  appeared  in  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut. 

It  was  estabUshed  by  Alfred  E.  Burr,  and  is  now  under  the  direction  of  his 
tons  Alfr^  E.  and  Franklin  L.  Burr.    It  is  Democratic. 

1817,  Mat  13.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Public  Economy  was  formea  at  Philadelphia. 

1817.  —  The  American  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
American  Manufactures  was  formed  in  New  York. 

1817.  —  The  Maryland  Economical  Association  was  organized 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

1817.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  appropriated  twenty 
thousand  doUars,  to  be  divided  among  the  county  agricultural 
societies,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  family  domestic 
manufactures. 

1817,  July.  —  The  Gazette  appeared  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 

1817. — A  COMPANY  of  Germans,  known  as  Separatists,  landed 
and  settled  at  Zoar,  in  Tuscarora  county,  Ohio. 

They  had  hought  the  land,  which  was  uncleared,  and  in  1819  formed  them^ 
•elres  into  a  community.  In  1882  they  adopted  a  constitution,  and  were  incor* 
ponted  hy  the  legislature.    They  have  ahout  three  hundred  members. 
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1817,  August.  —  An  agent  was  sent  in  the  frigate  Congress  to 
establish  commercial  relations  with  the  northern  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo^ 

Christophe  was  in  command  as  king  of  the  independent  goremment  which  the 
reTolted  colored  population  had  established.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  establish 
friendly  relations.  The  agent  had  only  a  simple  certificate  of  his  appointment 
The  United  States  had  not  recognized  the  independence  of  Hayti,  and  hesitated 
to  do  so. 

1817.  —  Three  commissioners  were  sent  to  South  America  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  real  condition  of  affairs  there. 

The  republics  had  revolted  from  Spanish  rule,  and  claimed  to  have  established 
their  independence. 

1817,  NovEHBBR  30.  —  The  Indians  attacked  a  boat  on  the  Ap- 
palachicola  carrying  sapplies  to  Fort  Scott  on  the  Flint  River,  and 
killed  all  who  were  on  it  except  six  men  and  one  woman. 

The  boat  contained  about  forty  men,  with  a  number  of  women  and  children. 
The  attack  was  made  in  retaliation  for  one  that  had  been  made  by  General  Gaines 
from  Fort  Scott  upon  the  Indian  village  of  Fowltown,  a  few  miles  below  the  fort, 
in  order  to  enforce  a  demand  he  hid  made  upon  the  Indians  for  the  surrender  of 
some  murderers  who  had  taken  reftige  in  their  settlement.  Jackson  was  sent,  on 
reception  of  the  news,  to  take  command  in  person,  and  given  authority  to  call  on 
the  militia  from  Tennessee. 

1817,  December  23.  —  The  internal  taxes  were  repealed. 

1817,  —  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  chartered  thirty-nine  new 
banks. 

There  were  already  in  the  state  a  state  bank  with  fourteen  branches. 

1818,  Januart  22.  — The  Creeks  ceded  to  the  United  States 
two  tracts  —  one  on  the  Upper  Ocmulgee,  and  the  other  south 
of  the  Altamaha. 

The  consideration  was  (20,000  in  cash,  and  an  annuity  for  ten  yean  of 
•10,000. 

1818.  —  Congress  fixed  the  compensation  of  its  members  at 
eight  dollars  a  day,  and  the  same  amount  for  each  twenty  miles 
of  travel. 

1818,  March  14.  —  Congress  refused  to  receive  a  petitign  from 
Yincente  Pazos,  an  agent  from  the  Spanish-American  republics. 

He  was  residing  in  Washington,  but  had  not  been  offlciaUy  recognized.  The 
petition  was  presented  by  the  speaker,  Henry  Clay,  and  was  a  protest  against  the 
suppression,  made  without  violence,  of  settlements  at  Amelia  Island  and  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  under  the  authority,  as  claimed,  of  the  insurgent  authorities  of  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Meadco.  The  President  had  suppressed  these  establish- 
ments, which  were  chiefly  occupied  by  buccaneers,  under  authority  of  a  secret 
act  made  in  1811,  and  which  was  now  first  made  pubUc.  The  Spanish  minister, 
Don  Onis,  also  protested  against  them.  The  same  day  the  President  laid  before 
Congress  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  the  Spanish  minister  and 
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the  lecretuy  of  tUte,  in  whicb  wu  a  ftall  diicnsBloii  u  to  the  bonndariei  of  Flor- 
ida and  Loniaiana,  and  the  dainu  for  Spaniah  ipoliations  of  Americaii  commerce. 
From  thii  correapondence  it  appeared  that  the  admiulttration  ha 
ttffer  made  bj  Spain  to  aubmit  the  pointa  In  diipnte  to  the  wrbitn 
Britain. 

1818.  —  The  first  saviDgB  bank  was  formed  in  Balti 
1818.  —  Mb.  Calhoun,  while  secretary  of  war,  pro 

use  of  liqaora  in  the  anoj. 

1818.— The  State  Library  at  Albany,  New  York,  w 
1818.  —  Noah  Webster,  in  an  agricaltoral  addresf 

"  the  art  of  draining  wet  lands,  whicli  is  now  in  its  inii 

country." 

1818.  —  A  "Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Panj 

Crime  "  was  fonned  in  New  York  city. 

luac  CoUlna,  Joaeph  Curtis,  John  Oriscom,  and  James  W. 
chiefly  initminental  in  iu  formation. 

1818. —  All  the  territory  lying  north  of  Illinois  a 
was  annexed  to  Michigan,  and  the  lands,  having  beer 
were  offered  for  pnblic  sale. 

1818,  Mabch  14  —  The  Honse  resolved  that  Co 
empowered  "  to  appropriate  money  for  the  oonstructi 
roads,  military  and  other  roads,  and  of  canals,  ai 
improvement  of  water-conrsee." 

The  reiolntion  wat  pawed  after  long  and  earnest  debate. 

1818,  Mabch  18.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  i 
Boldiers  of  the  Revelation. 

It  gaTe  a  life  peiulon  of  twen^  doUan  a  month  to  offlcen,  and  c 
month  to  private*,  who  had  aerred  nine  months  in  the  Continental  i 
The  recipient*  were  to  reiign  all  claim  to  inTilid  pcnaiona,  and  pro 
fkctioQ  of  the  war  deportment  that  they  «tood  in  need  of  aaBiatance. 

1818,  April  1.  —  Qeneral  Jackson  captured  a  Semii 
near  the  present  site  of  Tallahassee. 
The  Tillage  wai  bnined. 
1818,  Afbil  2.  —  The  .^mmcan  ^arTner  appeared  at 

It  wai  eatabliahed  by  John  S.  Skinner,  and  waa  the  pioneer  of  tl 
preaa.     He  alao  began  thia  year  Tht  Turf  Magaxiiu. 

1818.  — A  COMMmEE  of  the  legislatnre  of  New  Yo: 
concerning  the  banking  system  of  that  state  that  i 
rageoQs. 

The  report  iBja,  "Of  all  ariatocraciea,  none  more  completely  en 
than  that  of  money,  and  in  the  opinion  of  yonr  committee  no  syi 
better  deriaed  ao  perfectly  to  enalare  a  communis  aa  that  of  the 
of  cODdncting  bank  eatabliahmentt." 
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1818.  —  Shoe-peos  are  said  to  have  been  invented  about  this 
time,  by  Joseph  Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts. 

1818,  April  4.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  prescribing  the&sh- 
ion  of  the  national  flag. 

It  was  to  be  made  with  thirteen  stripes,  and  as  many  start  as  states— a  new 
star  to  be  added  for  each  state  admitted  to  the  Union. 

1818,  April  4.  —  The  House  directed  the  secretaries  of  war 
and  of  the  treasury  to  report  at  the  next  session  a  list  of  the 
internal  improvements  in  progress,  and  a  plan  for  appropriations 
to  aid  them. 

It  was  stated  in  the  debate,  that  the  transportation  of  each  barrel  of  flour  to 
Detroit,  during  the  late  war,  had  cost  not  less  than  sixty  doUtfrs,  and  that  of  every 
pound  of  ammunition  and  war  material  not  less  than  fiffy  cents. 

1818,  April  7. —  General  Jackson  captured  the  fort  at  St 
Marks. 

He  captured  it  by  force,  though  there  was  no  blood  shed.  It  was  the  only  Span- 
ish fort  in  that  part  of  Florida.  He  claimed  that  it  afforded  aid  and  protection  to 
the  Indians.    Jackson  then  captured  and  destroyed  other  Indian  Tillages. 

1818y  April  18.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  ter- 
ritory of  Illinois  to  form  a  state  constitution. 

1818,  April  18.  —  Confess  passed  an  act  closing  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  British  vessels  from  any  British  colonial 
port  into  which  American  vessels  were  not  admitted. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  ports  of  Halifax,  Nora  Scotia,  and  St  John,  Kev 
Brunswick,  were  opened  to  American  ressels  by  an  order  in  council. 

1818.  —  The  duties  on  some  articles  were  increased. 

The  practice  of  a  custom-house  appraisement  for  the  coUection  of  ad  yalorem 
duties  was  begun. 

1818,  April  20.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  intended  to  give 
greater  efficiency  to  the  law  against  fitting  out  vessels,  or  organ- 
izing military  expeditions  against  nations  with  whom  they  were 
at  peace. 

1818,  April.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 

The  burden  of  proof,  in  cases  where  negroes  were  found  on  board  of  a  yessei, 
was  thrown  on  those  in  possession.  The  penalties  for  fitting  out  vessels  for  the 
slave-trade,  or  transporting  slaves  to  any  country,  were  increased. 

1818,  April  20.  —  Congress  repealed  the  discriminatiDg  du- 
ties so  far  as  they  related  to  the  Netherlands. 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  President,  by  proclamation,  extended  the  equality  of 
trade  to  Bremen,  which  had  repealed  its  discriminating  duties. 

1818.  —  The  steamboat  trade  of  the  West  increased,  about 
thirty  vessels  being  built  this  year,  and  the  first  steamer  on  Lake 
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Erie,  called  "  WaJIi  in  the  Water,"  was  lannched  at  Black  Eock, 
near  Buffalo,  May  28. 

1818,  ApBtL  29. —  General  Jackeon  ordered  the  ex( 
two  traders  who  had  been  captured  in  liis  campaign. 

One  of  them,  k  Scotiman  named  Arbathnot,  vu  taken  in  the  fort  1 
the  odier,  *■  native  of  Nev  ProTidence,  wu  named  Ambriiter,  and  ^ 
SawMMe.  They  ircre  tried  bj  a  court-martitil  for  aiding  tlie  Indiana, 
Dot  liad  been  lentenced  to  death,  Ambrister  to  recelTe  fifty  Btripea. 
Sued  >t  bard  labor  for  a  year.  Jackaon  aentenced  tlieni  both  to  1 
groDDd  that  it  waa  "  on  eitabliahed  principle  of  the  law  of  oatjons, 
Tidaal  making  war  agoinat  tlie  citUena  of  any  other  nation,  the  two  i 
at  peace,  forfeita  hie  olle^ance  and  becomea  an  outlaw  and  a  pirate.' 

1818,  May  24.  —  General  JackBon  captured  Pensaco 
There  waa  no  rcaiatanc^.     The  Spanish  governor  had  proteatei 

iDTocion  of  Florida,  and  took  reftige  In  the  fort  at  Borancai,  which 

day  or  two  after. 

1S18,  July.  —  Tbe  American  Jounud  0/  Sdmce  an* 
established. 

1818,  Jtjlt4.  —  The  association  of  mechanics  of 
moDwealth  of  Massachusetts  held  their  first  public  exl 

In  giving  prcminma,  a^renticea  and  jouruef  moo  were  flnt  conaii 

1818.  —  The  New  England  Glass  Company  was  esti 
East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

1818. — The  New  Hampshire  legislature  made  an 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domestic  mai 

1818,  July  23.  —  It  was  offered  to  restore  Pensacola 
Spain,  and  St.  Marks  whenever  Spain  stationed  a  snffii 
there  to  control  the  Indians. 
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It  waa  the  iame,  in  all  eaaential  pointa,  with  that  of  Indiana. 

1818,  September  27.  —  The  Indians  of  Ohio  cedoi 
remaining  lands  in  that  state  (about  tour  million  acres, 
the  valley  of  tbe  Maumee). 

They  were  tbe  Wyandola,  Delaware*,  Senecaa,  Shawaneae,  and  ao 
omiea,  Ottawaa,  and  Chippewoa.  The  conalderation  wai  (14,000  pa 
bribea  aa  compenaation  for  the  damage  they  hod  snfTered  from  the  I 
(b«  war;  ^600  to  the  Delaware!;  a  perpetual  annuity  of  910,000  I 
data,  Senecaa,  Shawaneae,  and  Ottawaa,  and  93S00  a  year  for  flftcei 
Fottewatomlei  and  united  Chippewoa  and  Ottawaa.  Variona  trat 
rMcrred  for  Tarioaa  familiea,  banda,  and  individnali,  with  tlie  li 
ndg^  adopt  the  habita  of  civiUied  Ufi>. 
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1818.  —  The  Chickasaws  ceded  all  the  tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  northern  course  of  the  Tennessee. 

This  tract  had  been  used  as  their  hunting-ground.  Certain  reserradons  were 
made  to  certain  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  consideration,  besides  presents  to  the  chiefs, 
was  870,000  yearly  for  fifteen  years.  The  tract  ceded  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  but  had  been  taken  up  by  the  grants  fh>m  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

1818,  October  12,  —  A  constitution  for  Connecticut  was  ratified 
by  the  people. 

It  had  been  fhuned  by  a  conyention  which  met  at  Hartford  in  August.  It  vai 
modeUed  upon  the  original  charter.  The  board  of  assistants  was  made  a  senate. 
The  representatives  were  elected  yearly.  The  goremor  could  state  his  objectioiii 
to  any  bills,  but  they  availed  nothing  if  a  migority  still  were  in  favor  of  them. 
The  legislature  appointed  all  officers.  AU  tax-payers  were  given  the  right  of  | 
suffrage,  and  the  old  religious  establishment  was  abolished.  By  the  BiU  of  Bi^ 
no  person  should  be  compeUed  to  join,  or  be  classed  with,  or  be  taxed  by  anj  | 
church  or  religious  association  against  his  consent.  *'  All  societies  of  ChristinM" 
in  the  state  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  taxing  their  members ;  and  these 
could,  at  pleasure,  withdraw  by  giving  a  written  notice  of  their  intention.  The 
judges  of  the  highest  court  held  office  during  good  behavior. 

1818,  October  19.  —  Further  cessions  of  land  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  made  by  the  Indians. 

The  Pottawatomies,  the  Ucas,  the  Miamis,  and  the  Delawares  were  the  tribes 
making  them.  The  consideration,  perpetual  annuities  amounting  to  #9850.  The 
Delawares,  having  ceded  all  their  land,  agreed  to  remove  to  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

1818,  December  22.  —  A  treaty  made  with  Spain,  August  11, 
1802,  was  published  by  the  President. 

It  provided  for  the  organization  of  commissions  fbr  tiie  settlement  of  aU  claimi 
by  individuals  of  both  nations  for  losses  prior  to  1802.  The  claims  by  Americans 
for  losses  by  French  privateers  who  carried  their  prixes  to  Spanish  ports,  weie 
reserved  for  future  settlement. 

1819,  January  16.  —  A  committee  appointed  h^  the  House, 
with  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  m  order  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  reported. 

Congress  passed  an  act  restricting  stockholders,  in  however  many  names  their 
stock  might  be  held,  to  the  thirty  votes  allowed  by  the  charter.  In  the  previous 
March,  the  Boston  tomch  of  the  bank  had  refVised  to  receive  the  notes  of  the 
other  branches ;  and  in  August  all  the  branches  were  authorized  to  reAise,  except 
in  payments  on  government  account,  all  notes  but  their  own.  Some  of  the 
branches  had  been  managed  more  in  the  interest  of  the  directors  than  the  public 
The  bank  had  imported  specie  at  high  cost  only  to  have  it  flow  immediately  back 
again  to  Europe.  The  president  resigned,  and  Langdon  Cheeves  was  appointed  Ib 
his  place.  Under  his  administration,  a  violent  contraction  of  the  currency  was 
made,  and  the  wide-spread  comjfnercial  disaster  necessarily  incident  to  such  a 
financial  course  was  produced. 
Prices  feU  seriously.    The  specie  in  the  coontry  was  drawn  abroad  by  the 
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premiam  for  iti  eiportatioii,  while  tlie  paper  eoneacj,  irhlch  in  IBll 
had  unonnted  to  an  eetimated  aggregate  of  one  btmdred  and  ten  mi 
reduced  to  abont  fort7-fire  millioiu  bj'  the  contractioQ  of  bank  discoani 
whicli  was  ten  to  fllteen  doUari  a  barret  in  1817,  wai  now  Are  to  lix. 
of  other  slaplei  were  eqaallj  reduced;  all  mann&ctuiing  enterpriii 
■eierely ;  factories  and  workshops  were  closed ;  the  indnstrious  pre 
wealth  were  eTeiywhere  thrown  ont  of  employnient.  Farms  told  at  ( 
one-third  of  their  value.  The  conrt  actions  for  debt  in  PennajrlTaiiia : 
this  year  14,537,  and  the  number  of  confessed  judgments,  10,826,  betide 
number  before  the  justices. 

1819,  January  30.  —  The  President  gave  pnblic  m 
procUmatioQ  that  a  treaty  with  EoglaDd  bad  been  ni 
ratified. 

It  had  been  made  October  30,  181S,  at  London,  bj  Richard  Bush 
OallaUn  for  the  United  States,  and  Frederick  John  Robinson  and  Hei 
bam  Ibr  Great  Britain,  forming  one  of  the  committioiu  under  the 
Ohent.  The  hoandar;  line  between  the  United  States  and  Bridih  Ami 
the  Lalce  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rockj  Mountains,  was  settled.  The  ter 
of  the  Rockf  Mountains  was  to  remain  for  ten  yean  in  the  joint  oc( 
both  parties.  The  commercial  couTention  of  161S  was  to  coDtinue  In 
ten  years.  The  rights  for  American  fishermen  were  restored  to  tlie 
east  coastt  of  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
dalen  Islands ;  bat  they  were  not  to  flsh  witliin  three  miloe  of  the  coas 
Bninswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  or  the  southern  and  western  a>a«ts  of  tl 
St.  Lawrence.  Bnitia  was  selected  to  arbitrate  concerning  Uie  true 
tioD  of  the  article  in  the  late  treaty  concerning  the  slaret  carried 

1819.  —  CONQBESS  appropriated  half  a  milUoa  of  do 
the  completion  of  the  turnpike  from  Cumberlaad  to  Wh< 

It  was  now  called  the  national  road.  The  list  of  pnblic  improvem 
fbr  at  the  lakt  session  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  but  no  ftut 
waa  taken  on  it     The  low  state  of  the  treasury  was  the  cause. 

1819.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  fur  the  sappression 
slave  trade. 

Hew  York  and  New  Jeney  had  both  forbidden  the  export  of  slaves 
territory,  and  applied  to  Congress  to  aid  in  their  enforcement.  The  act 
doUan  to  the  informer  for  every  illegally  imported  African  seized  in 
States,  and  tweuty-flve  dollars  for  those  seised  at  sea.  The  Pretidei 
authorised  to  transport  them  to  Afiica  and  appoint  agents  for  their 
there. 

1819,  February  8.  —  Congress  voted  s  diaapproval  of 
ecntion  of  Arbnthnot  aod  Ambrister,  and  also  of  the  sc 
PcDBacola. 

1819,  February  22.  —  By  a  treaty  made  with  the 
XDiniater  in  Washington,  under  instnictionB,  Florida  wb 
to  the  United  States  in  payment  of  American  claims,  th( 
States  agreeing  to  pay  the  claimants  five  millions  of  doll 

The  boundaries  of  the  territory  were  fixed  as  the  Sabine  to  the  tbi 
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degree  of  north  latitnde;  thence  a  north  meridian  line  to  the  Red  Rirer;  along 
the  coarse  of  that  river  to  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  longitude  east  from 
Greenwich ;  then  north  by  that  meridian  to  the  Arkansas ;  up  that  river  to  its 
head,  and  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  along  that  degree  to 
the  Pacific.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  were  to  be  free  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  to  be  admitted,  as  soon  as  consistent  with  tlie  constitudon, 
to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  five  millions  were  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands,  the 
claims  to  be  allowed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  an  act  passed  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
possession  of  the  ceded  territory. 

1819,  February  27.  —  The  Cherokees  ceded  their  territory 
north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Hiwassee, 
and  also  that  east  of  the  Chestatee. 

They  retained  a  tract  between  the  Chestatee  and  Chattahoochee  on  the  east, 
the  Hiwassee  on  the  north,  the  Tennessee  on  the  northwest,  and  the  territory  of 
the  Creeks  on  the  southwest.  A  portion  of  them  had  moved  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  cession  was  made  for  the  lands  g^ven  them,  they  being  also  to 
receive  one-third  of  the  annuities  from  the  United  States. 

1819,  April  26.  —  Thomas  Wildey,  of  Baltimore,  Maiyland, 
together  with  four  other  members,  instituted  the  Washington 
Lodge  No.  1  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Wildey  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  He  soon 
after  procured  from  the  *'  Manchester  Unity,"  England,  which  still  is  considered 
the  main  body  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  charter  for  the  Washington  Lodge,  as  the  Gnrnd 
Lodge  of  Maryland  and  the  United  States. 

1819.  —  HosEA  Ballou  started  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the 
VhiveraaUst  Magazine. 

It  is  stiU  in  existence. 

1819.  —  The  General  Pike  was  launched  this  winter  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

She  was  one  hundred  feet  long  in  the  keel,  and  twenty-six  feet  broad.  Her 
cabin  had  fourteen  state-rooms  and  twenty-one  side-berths,  and  she  could  accom- 
modate eighty-six  passengers. 

1819.  —  The  Watchman  and  Reflector  appeared  in  Boston. 

It  is  a  Baptist  organ. 

1819.  —  A  GOVERNMENT  expedition  under  Colonel  Leavenworth 
explored  the  West,  and  built  a  fort,  called  the  Cantonment  Leav* 
en  worth,  on  the  low  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of 
the  Minnesota  River. 

Being  overflowed,  its  position  was  changed  to  the  site  of  Fort  Snelling,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Minnesota,  and  a  fort  commenced.  It  was  finished  in  1824 
by  Colonel  Snelling,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  in  1820,  and  was  subse- 
quently named  after  him  by  General  Scott  while  on  a  visit  to  it. 

1819,  May  24.  —  The  side-wheel  steamship  Savannah  left  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  for  Liverpool. 
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Sho  urired  thera  on  the  20th  of  Jnne.     Atter  ten  or  twelTe  ilsyi'  iteaminir. 
having  exbanited  her  coal,  she  flnished  the  ro/oge  under  canrns. 
command  of  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  who  had  commaiided  the  Cleimoi 

1819.  —  ISDiANAPOLie,  Indiana,  was  settled  by  John  Pi 
unmbered  at  the  end  of  a  year  fifteen  &milieB. 

In  Jacnaiy,  1821,  it  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  state  goTemme 
ent  name  giren,  and  the  legislature  appointed  commissioners  to  laj  m 
In  1S86  it  «M  incorporated,  and  in  1847  received  a  citj  charter. 

1819,  August  27.  —  A  conventiom  of  the  Friends  of 
Industry  aasembled  in  New  Yort. 

It  iras  compoied  of  delegates  fW>m  nine  states,  and  was  called  to  e 
dejtreised  condition  of  mannfftctnres.  It  resolved  to  petition  Congrea 
die  credit  given  for  the  payment  of  duties,  Impose  a  lestrictiTe  iatf 
•ales,  and  increase  die  dudes  on  in^rls. 

1819,  —  Thb  Philadelphia  Apprentices'  Library  wg 
lisbed. 

1819,  October  26.  —  A  meeting  at  Trenton,  New  Jer 
posed  the  extension  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Missi 
the  ordinance  of  1787  against  slavery. 

A  long  debate  in  Congress  concerning  the  admittance  of  Hissonii  I 
a  great  excttenent.  Meetings  in  Ifovember  aad  December  were  hi 
Tork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Salem,  and  other  cities,  for  the  pnrpoi 
Gating  the  same  plan. 

1819,  December  14.  —  The  territory  of  Alabama 
framed  a  state  constitution,  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Permission  to  form  a  conadtntion  was  given  earlier  in  the  year.  Tl 
tion  was  almost  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  Mississippi. 

1819.  —  The  territory  of  Arkansaa  was  organized  b; 
Congress,  and  Colonel  Miller  appointed  governor. 

The  territory  embraced  the  tract  north  of  the  stats  of  I«nisisiia,  «i 
thlr^-cix  degrees  and  thir^  minutes  north  latitude. 

1819.  —  The  Kickapoos  ceded  their  lands  in  Ulin 
a^eed  to  remove  to  a  tract  on  the  Kiver  Osage. 

The  consideration  was  six  thousand  dollars  cash,  and  an  annuity  ol 
sand  dollars  for  ten  years,  in  place  of  the  perpetual  one  fiir  one  thouss 

1819,  December.  —  Mobile,  Alabama,  was  incorporated 

It  is  the  only  seaport  of  the  state. 

1819.  —  A  PATENT  was  granted  Daniel  GiUett,  of  Spi 
Mas&achasetts,  for  a  method  of  preparing  food  from  coti 

1819. — The  New  Hampshire  legislature  passed  an  i 
ishing  all  compulsory  contribution  to  the  support  of  -■ 
iBtera. 
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1820,  January.  —  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  roted  that  it 
was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slaveiy 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  discussion  in  Congress  was  continoing  concerning  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri. The  legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  made  similar  protests.  Those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  expressed  is 
strongly  a  contrary  opinion.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  agreed  with  Virgima, 
but  in  Baltimore  a  protest  was  made  at  a  public  meeting  against  tiie  further  ex- 
tension of  slarery.  From  yarious  cities  and  towns  similar  memorials  were  sent 
to  Congress. 

1820,  January  3.  —  The  ManufadturerB  and  Farmers  Jmr- 
nal  and  Providence  aind  Pawtucket  Advertiser  appeared  in  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

It  was  edited  by  William  £.  Richmond.  It  was  founded  by  the  manufkctuen 
of  Rhode  Island  to  advocate  a  tariff.  It  was  a  semi-weekly,  and  had  no  concen 
in  politics.  In  1824  its  name  was  changed  to  Shode  Island  Country  Jowmalt  snd 
July  1,  1829,  the  Daily  Journal  was  published.  It  was  enterprising  in  obtaining 
news.  In  1841  this  was  sent  from  New  York,  set  up  in  type,  and  was  thus  re- 
ceived in  time  to  be  printed  in  the  morning  edition. 

1820.  —  A  coNSTiTnnoN  was  adopted  by  IMbssachusetts. 

The  elective  franchise  was  made  free,  the  property  qualification  being  omittei 

1820.  —  The  New  York  Observer  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  established  by  Sidney  E.  and  Richard  C.  Morse. 

1820,  September  20.  —  The  debt  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  ninety-one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

1820.  —  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  three  millions. 

1820.  —  Little  Bock,  Arkansas,  was  settled,  and  in  October 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  territory. 

1820,  January  29.  —  A  committee  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the 
public  distress,  reported. 

The  distress  was  shown  in  the  fkot  of  the  number  of  sheriff's  sales ;  in  the  muD- 
bers  of  persons  forced  to  leare  their  homes ;  and  in  the  great  scarcity  of  money 
eren  on  landed  security.  The  committee  say  the  distress  is  '<  unexampled  in  our 
country  since  the  period  of  its  independence."  One  of  the  causes  they  gire  as 
**  usurious  extortions  whereby  corporations  instituted  for  banking,  inaaraace,  and 
other  purposes,  in  violation  of  law,  possess  themselyes  of  the  products  of  industry, 
without  granting  an  equivalent.  **  Imprisonment  for  debt  stiU  existed,  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  the  committee  ascribe  much  of  the  suffering.  The  numerous 
lawsuits,  the  losses  arising  from  the  **  depreciation  and  fluctuation  in  the  ralue 
of  bank  notes,  the  imposition  of  brokers,  and  the  frauds  of  coimterfeiters,**  were 
also  given  as  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  cause  of  the  distress. 

1820.  —  A  FURNACE  was  built  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania! 
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hj  Bome  of  the  members  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  for  ihe 
manu&ctnre  of  iron  by  the  use  of  anthracite  coaL 

Thi*  TM  the  flnt  ezperiineiit  of  the  kind.    In  1S3T,  taoQitat  cow  wm  made  at 
Kingston,  H*«Mchuietti. 

1820,  Febbuaby  22.  —  The  Boston  Apprentices'  Libr 
eetablisbed. 

1820,  Mabch  3.  —  Congreea  admitted  Maine  into  the  I 
Haauchniett*  liad  gtrea  the  people  mnthority  to  form  a  itate  tMutil 
1820,  Mabch  6.  —  Aathority  was  given  by  Congresi 
peo|de  of  MiBBonri  to  form  a  state  constitution. 

There  had  been  a  long  and  Tiolent  debate,  and  flnallj  by  a  coin]] 
known  as  the  Miiionri  Compromiae,  bj  which  the  introduction  of  »l 
IbiWdden  in  any  of  the  atatei  formed  from  the  Loniilana  ceaakm  nortfa 
86°  dV,  thii  being  the  tKinndarj  of  Arkanaaa,  bf  which  it  wM  not  pr 
Watoiui,  —  the  permlaalon  wm  giren. 

1820.  —  The  Mercantile  Library,  New  York  city,  was  I 

1820.  —  Meuphis,  TennesBee,  was  laid  out. 

The  d^  i«  on  the  Miiiiiiippt  Blver,  and  does  a  rery  large  oottoi 
being  the  most  important  ci^  on  the  riyer  between  St.  Lonia  and  Nei 
It  is  built  on  a  bloff  which  stands  some  thirty  feet  above  the  highest  i 
ia  beginning  to  increase  its  manuf^tnring  interest. 

1820,  Mabch  11.  — The  Mercantile  Library  of  Bos 
established. 

1820,  Apbil  18.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  closing  the 
the  United  States,  after  the  3d  of  September,  to  all  Bril 
aels  arriving  from  ports  in  the  colonies  or  the  West  In 
incladed  in  the  former  act. 

This  led  to  the  opening  of  the  West  ImU*  ports  to  American  ressela. 

1820,  Mat  3.  —  Congress  originated  the  first  commi 
a^cultnre. 

1820,  OcTOBEB  9. —  Cape  Breton  was  reannezed  t 
Scotia,  and  its  lavs  made  similar. 

1820.  —  DALBOtrsiB  CoLLGOB,  at  Hali&x,  was  founded. 
The  assembly  roted  two  tbonaaiid  pound*  towards  its  erection. 

1821,  Fgbbcabt.  —  Congress  voted,  provisionally,  fa 
Miesoari  into  the  Union. 

The  coDBtltDtion  made  for  the  state  directed  the  legiilature  "to  pr 
negroes  and  mulattoes  fhim  coining  to  or  settling  in  the  state."  On  tl 
February  a  retolntion  proposed  by  a  committee  of  the  Hooae,  of  whi 
CH^f  was  chalnnaa,  appointed*  to  meet  a  commlttae  of  the  Senate, 
"  that  Uiasonii  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  eqnsl  footinj 
original  slates,  upon  the  Aindameotal  condition,  that  the  fonrth  clai 
tsren^-slxth  secdon  of  the  thiid  article  of  the  consOtntion  cnbmitted  o 
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of  said  state  to  Congpress,  shall  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any 
law  by  which  anj  citizen  of  either  of  the  states  of  this  Union  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen 
is  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,**  was  passed.  The  legis- 
lature was  also  required  by  a  public  act  to  declare  the  assent  of  the  state  to  this 
condition,  and  to  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the 
fourth  Monday  of  November  next,  an  authentic  copy  of  the  act,  and  upon  the 
public  announcement  of  this  fact  by  the  President,  the  admission  of  the  state  iras 
to  be  considered  complete.  The  objection  having  been  raised  that  free  citizens 
of  color  were  debarred  by  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri  from  their 
rights  in  that  state,  led  finally  to  this  legislation.  The  Senate  passed  the  act  on 
the  28th. 

1821,  February  24.  —  Iturbide  presented  to  the  officers  of  his 
army  a  plan  for  a  national  government. 

It  is  called  the  plan  of  Iguala,  or  the  three  guaranties.  Mexico  should  be  in 
independent  nation,  the  crown  to  be  offered  the  king  of  Spain,  and  if  he  refosed, 
to  the  princes  in  succession.  The  acceptor  to  live  in  Mexico,  and  take  an  otth 
to  observe  a  constitution  fixed  by  a  congress.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  to 
be  preserved.    All  inhabitants  to  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights. 

Iturbide  was  a  native  of  Yalladolid,  and  at  this  time  was  intrusted  by  the 
viceroy  with  the  command  of  a  native  army,  ostensibly  to  serve  against  the  insu^ 
gents.    The  oflicers  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  the  army  accepted  them. 

1821,  April  20.  —  The  Christian  Register  appeared  in  Boston. 

It  was  established  as  the  exponent  of  Unitarianism. 

1821,  May  19.  —  The  following  prices  were  given  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Mercury :  — 

"  Flour,  a  barrel,  f  1 ;  whiskey,  15  cents  a  gaUon ;  good  merchantable  piDO 
boards,  20  cents  a  hundred  feet ;  sheep  and  calves,  f  1  a  head ;  foreign  goods  at 
the  old  prices ;  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  will  buy  a  pound  of  cofiee ;  a  bar^ 
rel  of  flour  will  buy  a  pound  of  tea ;  twelve  and  a  half  barrels  will  buy  one  yard 
of  superfine  broadcloth." 

1821,  July  2.  — A  committee  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank 
reported  its  losses  at  three  million  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars. 

1821.  —  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  five  millions. 

1821,  July  6.  —  The  viceroy  was  deposed  by  the  Spanish 
troops  at  Mexico,  and  General  Novella  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government 

1821,  August  24.  —  General  0*Dono^a,  sent  from  Spain  with  a 
commission  as  captain-general  of  Mexico,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Iturbide  at  Cordova,  Mexico. 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  Spain,  a  junta  Fas  formed,  and  a  cortes  sum- 
moned, a  regency  being  appointed  in  the  mean  time,  of  which  Iturbide  was  made 
president. 

1821.  —  The  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  was  incor- 
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girated  b7  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  erected  mills  on  the 
iBcataqna. 
1821.  —  The  Flaugh  Soy  appeared  in  Albany,  New  York. 

It  iTM  pnbliihed  by  Salomon  Sonthvick. 

1821,  September  27.  —  Iturbide,  at  the  head  of  his 
tered  the  citj  of  Mexico,  and  instituted  a  government 
he  was  made  the  regent. 

1821.  —  The  Massachaaetts  General  Hospital  was  opi 
one  patient. 

Dr.  Junes  Jackson  was  physiciui,  and  Dr.  Walter  ChaDnlng  assi* 

1821.  —  A  THACT  of  aboat  fonr  hundred  acres  of  land 
chased  on  the  Merrimac  River,  Massachnsetts,  by  a  com 
were  subsequently  incorporated  as  the  Merrimac  Mani 
Company,  and  the  present  city  of  Lowell  started. 

Lowell  is  nov  th«  prindpal  cotton  maoulkctaring  cit;  of  New  E 
the  third  ihlre  town  of  Middlesex  Conn^. 

1821.  —  AuHEBST  College,  Massachusetts,  was  foun( 

For  twenty-Sre  years  it  had  a  bard  straggle ;  then  the  state  donati 
Ore  thousand  dollars,  one  half  for  paying  the  debts,  the  other  for : 
professorship  of  Natural  History.  About  the  same  time  Samuei  1 
Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  gave  the  college  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

1821.  —  Congress  abolished  the  system  of  selling 
lands  on  credit. 

The  price  was  reduced  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre.  Tweaty- 
of  dollars  were  due  for  lands  purchased,  the  payment  for  which  1 
caaea  been  repeatedly  extended.  At  the  next  aeision  of  Congress  it 
that  lands  unpaid  for  mt^t  be  relinquished,  or  by  paying  cash  the  , 
dollar  and  a  quarter. 

1821,  DecEUBER.  —  The  Beffialer  appeared  in  Mobile, 

It  was  published  by  W.  D.  Mann,  and  edited  by  John  Forsyth. 

1822,  Jancabt. —  Congress  recognized  the  indepei 
Mexico  and  the  South  American  republics. 

The  President  bad  reoonunended  thia  acdon ;  an  appropriation  wi 
to  pay  the  expense*  of  enroys  to  these  republics. 

1822.  —  A  TREATT  of  navigation  and  commerce  was 
tween  France  and  the  United  States. 

1822,  February  5.  —  The  Merrimac  Manofacturing 
was  incorporated  in  Massachusetts. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  Lowell.  The  first  mill  was  itartei 
ber,  1823,  and  the  capital  increased  to  one  nulUon  two  hundred  thoui 

1822. —  Gab,  as  a  means  of  illumination,  was  first  su 
used  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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1822.  —  The  NoUumcd  JowmoX  appeared  in  Washington. 

It  was  published  by  Thomas  L.  McKinnej.  In  1825  it  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Peter  Force.  For  a  time,  under  President  Monroe's  administration,  the 
patronage  of  the  government  was  transferred  to  the  Journal  from  the  /iUf2Z»- 
gtnetr. 

1822,  Febbuaby  24.  —  The  cortes  met  in  Mexico. 

1822,  May  18.  —  The  army  and  the  people  of  Mexico  pro- 
claimed Iturbide  emperor  of  Mexico. 

The  regency  resigned,  the  cortes  published  a  decree  confirming  the  choice  of 
the  army,  and  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  independence  of  Mexico,  the  religion, 
and  tlie  constitutioa.    Iturbide  was  installed  as  Augustin  I. 

1822,  July  27.  —  The  Ntw  Orieana  Prices  OurrerU  appeared 
in  New  Orleans. 

It  is  continued  until  the  present. 

1822,  August.  —  Thb  New  England  Farmer  appeared. 

It  was  established  by  Thomas  Green  Fessenden  and  T.  W.  Shepard. 

1822,  OcTOBEB.  —  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Halifax  was 
established. 

1823,  Febbuaby  2.  —  An  act  of  casas  maiaSf  guaranteeing  a 
republican  form  of  government  for  Mexico,  was  issued  by  an 
army  of  insurgents. 

Santa  Anna  and  Guadalupe  Victoria  were  their  chief  leaders. 

1823,  Febbuaby.  —  A  grant  was  made  by  Mexico  to  Stephen 
H.  Foster  Austin  to  colonize  in  Texas. 

His  father  had  petitioned  for  permission,  but  was  now  dead.  He  had  the 
absolute  control  of  the  colony.  The  settlement  was  called  Austin,  and  was  tiie 
first  American  one  in  Texas.    In  1844  it  was  made  the  capital. 

1823,  Mabch  1.  —  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  were  opened  to  British  vessels  from  colonial  ports 
in  America. 

1823,  Mabch  3.  —  Congress  repealed  the  tonnage  duty  on 
French  ships,  and  a  duty  was  laid  of  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  a  ton  on  French  goods  in  French  bottoms,  to  be  les* 
sened  after  two  years  one  fourth  annually. 

1823,  Mabch  31.  —  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an 
act  incorporating  a  railroad  company  to  construct  a  road,  eighty 
odd  miles  long,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  in  Lancaster 
County. 

The  road  was  to  be  built  by  John  Stevens  and  his  associates,  but  as  &ey 
failed  to  do  it,  an  act  was  passed,  April  7,  1826,  to  incorporate  the  Columbia» 
Lancaster,  and  Philadelphia  Bailroad  Company ;  and  March  28,  1828,  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  its  construction  by  the  state.  It  was  completed  in  Octoberi 
1834. 
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1823.  —  Tbinitt  Collbge,  at  Hartford,  Conneoticot,  obt^ed 
its  charter. 


1823.' —  The  New  York  Oaa  Light  Conipany  was  incor 
with  a  capital  of  one  duUiob  doU&rs,  but  did  not  begin  sai 
works  nntil  1827. 

1823.  —  The  Charleston  Mercury  appeared  in  Gba 
Sonth  Carolina. 

It  WM  the  organ  of  the  uaUifleri  In  1832,  and  of  the  •eceislonuU  In 
November,  186S,  it  ceued  to  ^ipett. 

1823,  Mat  II.  —  Itnrbide  abdicated  the  throne. 

He  went  with  hia  &mi]y  to  Bnropc,  where  be  had  agreed  to  lem^ 
tnming  In  1831,  he  wat  taken  and  executed. 

1823,  OcTOBEB  i.  —  A  constitution  for  Mexico  was  fiai 
the  congress. 

It  was  baced  upon  tbat  of  the  United  Statei.  The  Catholic  Chare 
anly  one  tapported,  and  there  was  no  trial  bj  jorj.  Oeneral  VicI 
elected  preBident,  and  General  BraTo  vice-preiident.  Bj  the  constitutioi 
wma  dirided  into  aiUeen  statet,  wHh  the  title  of  the  Mexican  Coiled  Stat 

1823.  — Robert  Owen,  of  Scotland,  pnrchased  New  H« 
Indiana,  of  the  BarmonisU,  and  there  started  his  commun 

1824,  Januabt  27.  — The  legislature  of  Virginia  charte 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 

1824,  Febbdart  14.  —  A  cancns  "  of  Hepnblican  memi 
Congress  "  was  held  to  nominate  a  candidate. 

Tie  hifst  mi^oritj  TOted  fat  WOUain  H.  Crawfbrd.  The  cnstem  of 
emena  of  member*  of  CongrcM  to  noroinate  cuididatea  had  grown  Dp  »i 
but  WM  fterer  popular,  and  was  abandoned. 

1824,  March  2.  —  The  Boston  Courier  appeared  in 
Massachosetts. 

It  was  edited  bj  Joseph  Tinker  Bnddngham  until  1816.  It  is  now 
paper. 

1824,  March  20.— The  "Franklin  Institate  of  the  S 
Permsylvauia  "  was  incorporated  in  Philadelphia. 

1824.  —  Congress  reduced  the  time  of  residence  necei 
naturalization  to  two  years  after  the  declaration  of  intent! 

1824,  April  5.  —  A  treaty  was  made  between  Russia 
Uoited  States. 

The  boondarj'  between  the  two  countries  was  fixed  at  G4°  40'  north 
Tbs  dtixena  of  neithei  countij  were  to  intrude  upon  the  territorT-  of  the 
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1824y  Mat  19.  —  Congress  revised  the  tariff  and  raised  the 
rate  of  duty. 

The  new  tariff  raised  the  arerage  rate  of  duty  to  forty  and  a  half  per  cent. 

1824,  July  13.  —  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  were  abolished 
in  Mexico  by  the  congress. 

1824,  December  31.  —  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  char- 
tered companies  to  construct  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  Canal, 
and  the  Morris  and  Essex  Canal. 

1824.  —  Native  gold  was  first  coined  at  the  Philadelphia  mint 

Until  1827  gold  was  principally  brought  from  North  Carolina,  where  mines 
had  been  worked  since  1804.  South  Carolina's  first  deposit  was  in  1829,  and  the 
same  year  Virginia  began  working  a  mine,  and  Georgia  in  1880.  Since  the  dit- 
covery  of  gold  in  California,  the  method  of  working  the  mines  by  sluice-washing 
has  also  been  practised  in  the  southern  gold  regions. 

1824.  —  A  CIVIL  code  for  the  government  of  Louisiana  was 
adopted. 

It  superseded  aU  previously  existing  French,  Spanish,  and  territorial  laws. 
This  is  the  only  code  ever  made  in  this  country.  Louisiana  was  originallj  gor- 
emed  by  French  law;  when  ceded  to  Spain,  Spanish  laws  were  in  force;  and 
when  ceded  to  the  United  States,  a  third  system  was  introduced.  The  complies* 
tions  arising  required  a  revision,  and  a  code  was  prepared  in  1806  which  did  not, 
however,  entirely  supersede  the  old  laws,  but  only  so  far  as  they  conflicted  witii 
the  code.  This  did  not  answer,  and  in  1822  Congress  appointed  a  commissioii. 
who  gave  in  their  report  in  1824.  The  principal  part  of  the  codification  was  done 
by  Edward  Livingston. 

1824.  —  "A  SOCIETY  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents" was  chartered  in  New  York  city. 

The  society  was  formed  the  year  previous,  and  in  1825  a  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  offenders  was  opened.  A  similar  institution  was  started  in  Boston  in 
1826,  and  one  in  Philadelphia  in  1826.  There  are  now  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
of  these  reftiges  in  the  country. 

1824. — The  SuflFolk  Bank  system  was  inaugurated  in  New 
England. 

By  this  system  the  Sufiblk  Bank  in  Boston  was  selected  as  the  agency  at 
which  the  country  banks  should  keep  their  accounts  for  the  redemption  of  tbeir 
bills.  The  design  of  the  system  was  to  serve  as  a  check  to  the  indefinite  eztoft- 
sion  of  their  circulation  by  banks  which  were  not  able  to  redeem  them. 

1817-1825.  —  Fifth  administration. 

President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia. 

Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  March  4,  1817. 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1817. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,      William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  March  5,  1817. 

fi       *  ^       f\xr  /Isaac  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  March  6,  1817. 

Secretaries  of  War,  ^  j^j^  ^  CaUioun,  of  South  Carolina,  Dec  17,  1815, 
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IB«itj.  W.  CrovDiiuhield,  of  Hub.,  cantlnaed  in  office. 
Smith  ThoiupioD,  of  New  York,  NoTembct  80,  1818. 
John  Rogers,  of  MasaiwhuBetta,  September  1,  1828. 
SaniT  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jenej,  Sept.  16, 1823. 
f  Return  J.  Mein,  of  Ohio,  coatlnned  in  nfitmi. 

,  _  ,  f  Richard  Riuh,  of  PennjylTaai*,  conliui 

Attomeyi^neral,  twilliam  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  HoTember  1 

Spealcers  of  the  Home  of  RepresentativeB, — 

Henij  Claj,  of  Kentack^,  Fifteenth  Cnngreis,  1817. 
"  "  Sixteenth  ConsreBi,  1819. 

John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  Tork,  Sixteeotb  Congrest,  1820. 
Philip  P.  Barbonr,  of  Tlrginia,  Serenteendi  CongreM,  1821. 
Henry  Claj,  of  Kentnc^,  Eighteenth  CongreM,  1828. 

1825,  January  1.  —  The  American  Ihrav^ler  appear 
ton,  Massachnsetta. 

It  wu  edited  by  Royal  L.  Porter.  It  soonwu  united  with  the  St 
which  had  been  deroted  to  publiahing  the  odvertiiemenUi  of  tjie 
lines.  Royal  L.  Porter  died  in  1831.  In  184S,  the  TVoveUn-  wai  at] 
Motion  Ertning  TravdUr,  at  which  Ferdinand  Andrews  and  Geoi 
were  the  originators.  The  TrattUcr  waa  a  two-cent  paper,  and 
to  be  sold  in  the  streets  by  newsboys. 

1825.  —  The  SuTiday  Courier  appeared  in  New  Toi 
It  wa«  published  \>y  Joseph  C>  Helcher,  and  edited  by  William 
logical  stadent 

1825.  —  Thb  state  Library  at  IndiaoapoLis,  Inc 
fonnded. 

1825. —  Tre  common-Bcbool  system  was  organized 

1825,  Febbuary  12. —  At  a  treaty,  the  Creeks  ceded 
in  Georgia  to  tbe  United  States. 

They  were  giren  in  exchange  for  them  a  like  qnantjty  of  land  on 
Rii-er,  west  of  the  MisBiislppi,  and  the  inm  of  fonr  hnndred  tbonsft 
their  improTeinents  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  moTing.  They  w< 
before  the  let  of  September,  182S.  This  year,  by  a  report  of  tiie 
war,  tho  Creeki  claimed  in  Georgia  4,246,760  acres,  and  the  Cberok 
acres.  These  two  tribes  claimed  also  in  Alabama  6,995,200  acres, 
•ee,  the  Cherokees  claimed  1,066,680  acres.  In  Hississippi  and 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  claimed  16,706,000,  aod  1,276,976  acres 
The  treaty  was  made  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks,  who  acted  withot 
ttj  of  the  tribe,  and  were  tried  by  them  and  Executed.  The  Indian 
the  trea^,  the  goTemment  supported  them,  though  the  governor  o 
riatcd  upon  the  trea^  being  carried  ont.  The  dispute  at  one  tin 
threaten  civil  war. 

1825.  —  It  is  stated  that  at  this  date  there  did  n 
New  England  a  nnreery  for  the  sale  of  apple  and  pear 

The  supplies  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad,  or  else  from  N 
Keir  Jersey. 
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1825.  —  Thb  HomceopaOdo  Examiner  appeared  in  New  Tork 
city. 

It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Hull.  The  method  of  practice  had  been  introdnced  bj 
Dr.  H.  B.  Gram,  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  educated  in 
Europe,  and  settled  in  New  York. 

1825,  March  25.  —  The  University  of  Virginia  was  opened  for 
students. 

It  had  been  chartered  in  1819» 

1825.  —  The  first  opera  troupe  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

Thej  were  brought  here  by  the  Signer  Da  Ponte,  the  finend  of  Mozart,  asd 
author  of  the  libretto  of  Ihn  Oiavanmi. 

1825.  —  Lafayette  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  Banker  Hill 
monument  on  the  site  of  the  battle. 

By  Toluntary  subscriptions  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  raised,  and  liie 
monument  completed  July  28,  1842.  Its  erection  was  celebrated  by  a  procession 
and  an  oration  by  Daniel  Webster. 

1825.  —  The  Erie  Canal  was  finished. 

Its  length  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles.  The  act  anthorixhig  its 
commencement  was  passed  in  the  New  York  legislature  in  1817,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Christopher  CoUes  had,  in  1784,  and  again  in 
1786,  memorialized  the  assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  inland  navigation  of  New 
York,  and  had  published  pamphlets  upon  it.  He  died  four  years  before  the  pro- 
ject was  realized. 

1826,  January  24.  —  By  a  new  treaty,  the  Creeks  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quan* 
tity  in  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  treaty  was  made  at  Washington  by  the  secretary  of  war  and  a  delegiUion 
from  the  Creek  nation.  On  the  22d  of  April,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified,  was 
proclaimed  by  the  President.  Georgia  still  was  discontented,  and  Gorernor  Troup, 
in  1827,  in  answer  to  the  declaration  in  the  President's  message  to  Congress  that 
if  necessary  he  would  employ  force  in  executing  the  laws,  wrote  to  the  depart- 
ment that  it  was  his  purpose  *'  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  military  attack  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States.'*  It  continued :  '*  From  the  first  decisive  act 
of  hostility,  you  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  and  with  &e 
less  repugnance  because  you,  to  whom  we  might  constitutionally  have  appealed 
fbr  our  defence  against  invasion,  are  yourselves  the  invaders ;  and,  what  is  more, 
the  unblushing  allies  of  the  savages,  whose  cause  you  have  adopted."  The  con- 
troversy was  finally  ended  at  the  beginning  of  1828  by  a  treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  the  last  of  the  land  from  the  Indians. 

1826,  March  3.  —  The  New  England  Societpr  for  the  Promotion 
of  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  mcorporated  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature. 

It  held  &irs,  and  semiannual  sales,  and  acwarded  preminms  f6r  inventions  and 
BkiU. 
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1826,  Mabch. — The  Cohoes  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York. 

"By  building  a  dam  and  canals,  they  made  use  of  the  vhole  fall  of  one  hundred 
and  three  feet  in  the  Mohawk  River,  about  five  miles  north  of  Albany.  They 
made  fire  separate  levels. 

1826.  —  Thb  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Bailroad,  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  New  York,  was  chartered. 

1826.  —  The  Commercial  Begider  appeared  in  CincinnatL 

Morgan  NeviUe  was  its  editor.  It  was  a  daily.  In  six  months  it  foiled.  In 
1828  it  was  resuscitated  for  three  months. 

4 

1826,  June  22.  —  A  congress  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  republics  of  South  America  and  Mexico  met  at  Panama. 

The  United  States  had  been  invited,  and  sent  delegates,  who  were  prevented 
from  attending.  One  of  them  died  on  the  way,  and  the  protracted  debate  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  before  the  necessary  legislation  was  completed,  delayed  the 
other  imtil  the  time  had  passed  when  it  was  safe  for  him  to  cross  the  Isthmus. 
Colombia,  Peru,  Central  America,  and  Mexico  were  represented.  Another  was 
i^pointed  to  meet  in  1827  at  Tecubaya,  near  the  City  oi  Menco.  Commissioners 
to  represent  the  United  States  were  appointed,  and  were  present;  but  the  congress 
was  prevented  by  the  internal  troubles  of  the  other  states. 

1826.  —  The  Maryland  Institute  was  incorporated  at  Balti- 
more. 

1826,  October  25. — The  DaUy  Advertiser  appeared  in  Boch- 
ester,  New  York. 

1826.  —  The  Whig  appeared  in  Bichmond,  Virginia. 

It  was  founded  by  John  H.  Pleasants,  and  was  the  opposition  paper  to  the 
democracy. 

1826.  —  The  Nev)  (Means  Bee  appeared  in  New  Orleans. 

It  was  printed  in  French  and  English  until  1872,  and  since  then  entirely  in 
French.  There  are  at  least  four  hundred  newspapers  printed  within  the  United 
States  in  foreign  languages.  These  are  in  German,  French,  Sj;»anish,  Welsh, 
Italian,  Cherokee,  Danish,  Croatian,  Chinese,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Hebrew. . 

1826.  —  The  first  steamboat  was  placed  on  Lake  Michigan. 

1826.  —  The  first  slate  quarrj  was  opened  on  Kittatinny  Moun- 
taiuy  about  a  mile  from  the  Delaware  Water-Gk^p,  by  James  M. 
Porter^  aided  by  Samuel  Taylor. 

At  first,  scfaool-sktes  were  manufiustnred,  and  a  Tillage  grew  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain ;  and  then  rooflng-slates  were  undertaken. 

Since,  quarries  hare  been  opened  in  1888  in  Maine  and  in  Vermont;  in  1852  in 
ICajyland  and  Georgia. 

1826.  —  There  was  a  general  fiolure  of  banks  throughout  the 
country. 

The  projectors  and  managers  of  man^  of  these  institutions  were  sent  to  the 
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penitentiary.  They  were  the  merest  policy-shops.  Taking  adrantage  of  the 
necessity  of  the  people  for  some  currency  to  carry  on  their  exchanges  with, 
banks  were  projected  in  places  where  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  bill-holden 
to  get  access.  As  long  as  the  bills  could  be  kept  in  circulation  in  a  region  of 
country  away  from  the  bank,  die  bank  was  solvent ;  but  as  soon  as  any  demand 
was  made  upon  it,  it  failed. 

1826.  —  The  State  Library  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  was 
founded. 

1826.  —  The  disputed  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  was  settled. 

1826,  December.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  formed  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

1826. — The  first  specimen  of  the  Morus  mtiUicauliSf  or  mul- 
berry-tree, from  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  imported  from  Ta- 
rascon,  near  Marseilles,  France. 

It  cost  five  francs,  and  was  planted  in  a  nursery  at  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

1827,  June  15.  —  The  Mechanics  Institute  was  incorporated  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1827.  —  The  railroad  from  the  granite  quarries  at  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  tide-water  of  the  Neponset  River,  was 
finished  and  used. 

It  was  about  three  miles  long,  and  was  used  only  for  the  transportation  of 
granite. 

1827.  —  A  BAILBOAD,  about  nine  miles  long,  was  built  to  cany 
the  coal  from  the  Summit  Mines  to  the  landing  on  the  Lehigh. 

It  was  built  in  about  three  months,  and  was  known  as  the  Mauch  Chunk  Bosd. 

1827.  —  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  chartered. 

« 

1827,  June  25.  —  The  Oazette  appeared  in  CincinnatL 

It  was  a  daily  paper,  and  stiU  exists. 

1827,  July  4.  —  The  act  passed  by  the  New  York  state  legis- 
lature, to  abolish  slavery  in  the  state,  went  into  effect. 

1827.  —  The  Morning  Courier  and  the  Journal  of  Commenx 
appeared  in  New  York  city. 

The  Courier  was  established  in  May,  and  soon  passed  into  the  possession  of 
James  Watson  Webb.  In  1829  it  was  united  with  the  Enqwirw^  and  appeared  as 
the  Morning  Courier  and  New  York  Enquirer,  These  two  pi^rs  were  rirals  for 
the  mercantile  adrertisements  of  the  city,  and  tried  to  surpass  each  other  in  sixe, 
whence  the  term  **  blanket  sheets  "  was  given  tiiem.  To  get  the  commercial  news, 
they  started  swift  schooners  and  pony  expresses.  In  1861  the  Courier  and  En* 
quirer  was  united  with  the  Worid,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  was  issued  Sep- 
tember 1.  It  was  aided  by  Arthur  Tappan,  and  was  edited  by  William  Maxwell, 
in  the  interest  of  the  abolition  of  slarery.    Erentually  it  came  Into  the  possession 
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of  Darid  Hde  and  Ocraid  Hallock,  sod  vm  the  organ  of  conaerratiim.  The 
■wilt  ngiTB-'btHita  and  pony  expreMO*  were  begim  b;  Hale  and  Ilallock.  With  the 
ettafaUthmeat  of  the  Aiaodated  FreM  they  took  part,  and  Gerard  Hatlock  «a«  it* 
flnt  president. 

1827.  —  Thb  Ladie^  Maganne  appeared  in  BoatoD. 
It  was  edited  by  Mn.  Sarah  Joiepha  Halo.    It  waa  afterwards  united  with 
OMfay**  Ladia^  Book,  of  Philadelphia. 

1827,  AuGnsT  6.  —  A  treaty  was  made  betweeD  Great  B 
and  the  United  States. 

It  wa«  ratiflcd  in  April,  1826,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Fresident  in  Mi 
provided  that  the  treaties  'of  leiS  and  1816,  which  expired  In  1828,  sho 
contiDaed  another  ten  ;ea».  It  waa  igreed  also  to  learo  tbo  qneMion  of  b 
tiaa  to  the  king  of  the  Netberlandi. 

1828,  January  SO.  — The  legiBlatiire  of  South  Caroh'na 
tered  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  to  ran  from  Cbarlesti 
Hamburg. 

It  ii  elumed  that  thia  ma  the  flrtt  road  which  waa  tieguo  with  the  Intent 
luiag  ateam-power.  It  waa  began  in  1880,  and  flniBhed  October  2,  18S3 ;  a 
firtt  locomotire  built  in  the  country  waa  built  for  it. 

1828.  —  Webstee'8  Dictionary  was  publiyhed. 

lU  author,  Noah  Webster,  began  writing  it  in  1607,  and  at  the  time  of  ii 
licadon  wa«  in  iiis  soventieth  year. 

1828.  —  Wine  from  natire  grapes  was  made  in  Cincinna 
Nicholas  Longworth. 

1828.  —  The  SotUhem  Agrictdturiat  appeared  in  Charh 
Sooth  Carolina. 

It  WM  published  by  John  D.  Legare. 

1828,  Fesrcart.  —  Congress  ordered  six  thousand  copies 
report  upon  the  growth  and  manafacture  of  sillc,  by  the  eecr 
of  the  treasury,  to  be  printed  and  distributed,  together  n 
manual  upon  the  sabject. 

The  manual  waa  prepared  by  Dr.  Jamel  Uease,  of  Philadelphia. 

1828,  March  8. — A  decree  was  made  in  Mexico  expellir 
Spaniards. 

1828,  March. — A  coanty  convention  was  held  m  Le 
New  York,  which  inaugurated  the  anti-Masonic  moveme 
politics. 

In  Beptember,  1826,  William  Morgan,  who  wai  about  to  publish  a  woi 
tending  to  reTeal  the  secrcia  of  the  Haaouic  order,  wa<  forcibly  carried  o 
waa  neTer  afterwards  heard  of.  From  this  and  other  Incidents,  the  opposll 
the  Masonic  order  arose,  and  for  years  fbrmed  a  strong  element  in  politics,  i 
ing  Its  chief  force  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Matsachntetls,  FennsylTani 
Obio. 
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1828.  —  A  PETITION  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  district,  and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  authorizing 
the  selling  of  reputed  runaways  for  their  prison-fees. 

It  led  to  no  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

1828,  April  2.  —  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  the  Baising  of  Silk- Worms 
published  a  list  of  premiums. 

1828,  Mat  16.  —  Congress  passed  a  tariff  act  raising  the  rate 
of  duties. 

The  debate  upon  it  had  been  yerj  long.  The  title  of  the  biU  was  "  An  act  in 
alteration  of  the  sereral  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports."  To  this  title  the  fc^ 
lowing  amendments  were  proposed :  <*  To  increase  the  duties  upon  certain  im- 
ports, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  profits  of  certain  manufiicturers ; "  and 
*^  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the  New  England  states  to  other  states  in  the  Union." 
These  amendments  were  rejected. 

182?,  June.  —  A  stage-coach  begim  to  run  three  times  a  week 
between  Halifax  and  Annapolis. 

Three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  were  granted  for  flye  years  to  encourage  tiiii 
enterprise. 

1828.  —  Frances  Wright,  an  Englishwoman,  at  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, having  purchased  land  and  slaves,  gave  these  last  their 
freedom,  and  attempted  to  organize  their  labor. 

The  attempt  was  not  a  success,  her  ill  health  forbidding  her  personal  8Qpe^ 
rision..  The  negroes  were  sent  to  Hayti.  Mrs.  Wright,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  family  of  General  Lafayette,  then  lectured  through  the  country. 

1828,  December  10. — The  legislature  of  Georgia  protested 
against  the  last  tariff  act  passed  bj  Congress. 

They  demanded  its  repeal,  as  "  fraudulent,  oppressive,  partial,  unjust,  and  t 
perrersion  of  the  powers  of  Congress."  In  South  Carolina,  yarious  meetings 
were  held  to  protest  against  the  tariff,  but  no  official  statement  of  grieyances  was 
made. 

1828.  —  PiCTOU  and  Sidney  were  made  free  ports. 
1825-29.  —  Sixth  administration. 

President,  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 

Vice-President,  John  C.  CaUioun,  of  South  Carolina. 

Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  March  7,  1SS5. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylyania,  March  7,  I8S5. 

f  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  March  7,  1826. 
Secretaries  of  War,        ^^p^^^j.  3  p^^^^^  ^^  j^^^  Yot)l,  May  26, 1827. 

Secretary  of  Nayy,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  continued  in 

office. 
PostmasterwOeneral,  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  continued  in  office. 

Attorney-General,  William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  continued  in  office. 
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Speaker!  of  the  Home  of  ReprGwntativei, — 

John  W.  T&jlor,  of  New  York,  Nineteenth  CongreM,  183S. 
Andrew  8t«Tenion,  of  Virginia,  Twentieth  Congreia,  1S27. 

1829,  JAifUART  13.  —  A  meetiog  of  merch&nta  in  E 
Bolved  that  the  tarifi*  acta  were  partial,  oppressive,  aoc 
to  the  GoDstitutiou,  and  to  memorialize  Congress. 

1829,  Febedabt  12.  — The  legislature  of  South  Car 
tested  agaiast  the  tariff,  as  unconstitatioiial,  oppree 
nnJDst 

1829,  Febroabt  21.  — Tb©  assembly  of  Virginia 
series  of  resolutions  coademning  the  tariff  as  nnconsi 

1829,  FEBRnART  28.  —  The  Alabama  legislature 
against  the  tariff. 

North  Caroliiut  alto  protetted. 

1829,  April  1.  —  Fedraga  having  resigned  his  clai 
rero  was  proclaimed  president  of  Mexico. 

1829,  Hat  2.  — The  American  Institute,  of  New  1 
was  incorporated  by  the  legislature. 

Ita  purpose  w««  (o  encourage  and  promote  domettic  indnitrj  in  tt 
the  United  State*,  in  agricnlture,  eommerce,  mano&ctarei,  and  tlie  a 

1829.  —  The  manufacture  of  bricks  by  machinery  n 
successfully  in  New  York. 

1829.  —  The  breakwater  in  Delaware  Bay^'ust  wi 
Henlopen,  was  begun  nnder  the  direction  of  William  S 
engineer. 

1829,  JuLT  4.  —  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ( 
c^oed. 

1829,  Jolt  27.  —  A  Spanish  army  under  General 
invaded  Mexico,  landing  at  Tamptco. 

1829,  Sbpteicbeb  10.  —  General  Santa  Anna  capt 
Spanish  army,  and  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  re-e 
Havana. 

1829. — iLLiNOia  College,  at  Jacksonville,  TUinoisjwa 

1829,  October  13.  —  The  DaUy  Courier  appeared  in 
Maine. 

It  was  edited  l>r  S«ba  Sndth,  Jr. 

1829,  Dbcekbeb.  —  The  legidatnre  of  Georgia  paeai 
annexing  the  Indian  territorv  in  the  state  to  the  coi 
joining  it,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  s 
over  it. 

TtiB  act  waa  to  take  effect  June  1,  1880.  Id  the  Angntt  precedi 
eral  goremment  had  mode  a  propoaitian  to  the  Cberokeea  to  meet  a 
36 
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which  John  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  declined.  The  goyemment  had  preTioiuIy 
informed  a  delegation  from  the  Cherokces  that  it  would  sustain  the  states  in  exei^ 
cising  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  in  their  borders.  The  object  of  the  goTem- 
ment  was  to  get  the  Indians  to  emigrate.  Against  this  legislation  the  Indiaiki 
appealed  to  Congress. 

1830,  March  30.  —  The  committee  of  finance  of  the  Senate 
reported  that  it  was  not  advantageous  to  make  any  change  in 
the  financial  system  of  the  country. 

They  said  they  thought  **  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  all  legislation,  to  abide  bj 
the  practical  good  which  the  country  enjoys,  and  to  put  notliing  to  hazard  bj 
doubtful  experiments." 

1830.  —  The  Genesee  Farmer  appeared  in  Rochester,  New 
York. 

It  was  published  by  Luther  Tucker. 

1830.  —  The  Christian  Intelligencer  appeared  in  New  York. 

It  is  the  organ  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

1830,  July.  —  The  Boston  Transcript  appeared  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It  was  established  by  Dutton  and  Wentworth.  Its  editor  was  Lynde  M.  Wal- 
ter. He  died  July  24,  1842,  when  his  sister,  Miss  Cornelia  M.  Walter,  conducted 
it  for  some  time.  Epes  Sargent  then  succeeded  lier.  Mr.  D.  N.  Haskell  fol- 
lowed, ond  died  October,  1874.    At  present  it  is  edited  by  William  A.  Hovey. 

1830,  April  13.  —  The  committee  of  ways  and  means  reported 
to  Congress  in  favor  of  rechartering  the  Bank  when  the  time  for 
doing  so  should  arrive. 

The  Bank*s  charter  expired  March  8, 1836.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  t 
most  elaborate  one.  The  President  in  his  message  had  referred  to  the  Bank,  ques- 
tioning its  constitutionality,  and  suggesting  another  based  upon  the  credit  and 
resources  of  the  government.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  it  appears  that 
the  currency  ftimished  by  the  branches  of  the  Banlc  was  at  a  discount  raiying  in 
various  localities.  In  Washington  and  Baltimore,  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  per 
cent. ;  in  Philadelphia,  seventeen  to  eighteen ;  at  New  York  and  Charleston,  seven 
to  ten ;  in  western  Pennsylvania,  twen^-flve. 

1830,  Mat.  —  ConCTess  passed  a  bill  "to  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  lands  within  any  of  the  states  or  territories,  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi/' 

The  bill  was  the  completion  of  a  change  of  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians, by  which  the  right  to  the  soil  being  conceded  to  the  states,  the  government 
of  the  Indians  occupying  it  reverted  to  the  states.  Wliile  the  biU  in  no  wiy 
sought  to  compel  the  Indians  to  remove  west,  it  was  intended  to  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  their  so  doing.  By  the  bill,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  biU  into  effect. 

1830,  September  27.  —  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Choctaw 
Indians. 

They  ceded  their  lands  in  Georgia,  and  agreed  to  remove  west  of  the  Missis* 
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rippi  vithiQ  three  yean.  Those  who  chose  to  renuin  u  citlxeiu  of  ( 
to  have  laod  KKired  for  them,  which  by  a  flve  jean'  residence  ih 
their  own  in  fee.  In  their  weitem  leiidence  they  were  to  be  gorei 
of  their  own,  which  ihoold,  bowerer,  not  be  iacon>i«tent  with  those  c 
State*.  The  gOTertuncat  to  use  its  influence  with  the  states  of  Uj 
Alabama  to  tiupend  the  operation  of  their  laws,  and  to  not  extend  th 
to  the  lodians- 

1830,  October  5.  —  The  PraBident  aanoniiced  hj  pn 
that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  open  to  Briti 
irom  tlie  colonies  on  the  same  terms  as  for  our  own  vei 

The  English  govcmmeDt  had  opened  the  port*  of  the  colonies 

1830,  DECE3IBER  9. — The  first  locomotive  en^ne  bi 
United  States  was  finished  this  year  at  tiie  West  Point 
in  New  York,  and  tested. 

It  was  bnilt  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  from  Charleston  to  B 
was  called  the  B«it  Friend,  and  afteTward*  the  fhanix.  It  was  bnl 
direction  and  at  the  personal  TetponaibUi^  of  Hr.  B.  L.  Uiller,  who ' 
ons  adTocato  of  steam  locomotion.  When  tried,  its  performance  was 
than  the  contract  called  for. 

1830.  —  Tee  first  omnibus  was  built  and  nsed  in  '. 
city. 

1830.  —  The  charter  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Ra 
granted  by  the  Massacbnsetts  legislatnre. 

1830.  —  A.  EAiLEOAD  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pou 
was  commenced. 

It  was  considered  a  great  teat  of  engineering  to  carry  it  tlirougl 
The  engineer  was  Gtencral  Joseph  Swift. 

1830.  —  "Book  of  Mohmon;"  or,  the  doctrines  of 
mons  as  expotmded  by  Joseph  Smith,  the  fomider  oj 
was  published. 

On  April  S,  the  Mormon  chnrcb  was  first  formally  organized  at 
New  Tork ;  and  at  the  first  conference,  held  at  Fayette  in  June,  tb 
belierert  was  thir^. 

1830,  Dbceuber.  —  The  Olobe  appeared  in  Washingt 
It  WM  e«tabli(hed  by  Fraiicla  Preston  BUr.  Soon  after  lU  iss 
Bire*  became  a  partner  with  Blair,  and  Amos  Kendall  a  regular  1 
The  patronage  of  the  goremment  was  giren  to  tbe  Olabe  until  March 
IS46  Blair  and  Birei  obtained  the  contract  for  the  publication  of  the  < 
debates;  and  fai  1649  Blair  sold  his  interest  to  lUves.  The  establisl 
Olobe  was  due  to  Qcneral  Jackson's  wish,  and  it  was  the  organ  of  hii 
lion.     Politically  It  was  Icnown  as  the  organ  of  (he  Kitchen  Cabinet. 

1830.  —  The  Mbany  Evening  Journal  appeared  i: 
New  York. 

Itmu  edited  by  Thnrlow  Weed  In  the  interest  of  the  antl-Haaoiik 
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yoHonal  Monitor  had  taken  this  groand  two  years  before,  under  the  management 
of  Solomon  Sonthwick,  and  was  absorbed  bj  the  Joumal,-  Tfanriow  Weed  had 
edited  the  ReptMiean  AgricuUurist  in  the  interest  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  became  a  supporter  of  William  H.  Seward  and  the 
editor  of  this  anti-Masonic  organ.  He  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Journal 
in  1862. 

1830. —  The  first  telescope  for  astronomical  purposes  was  put 
up  by  Yale  College. 

1831.  —  The  Supreme  Court  refused  an  application  made  by 
the  Cherokees  for  an  injunction  against  the  state  of  Georgia,  to 
restrain  her  from  executing  her  laws  witiiin  the  Cherokee  ter- 
ritory. 

On  June  1,  1880,  the  laws  of  Georgia  had,  according  to  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, gone  into  force  within  the  Cherokee  territory,  and  an  Indian  had  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed  for  murder.  The  Cherokee  nation  had  therefore  brought 
their  cause  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ground  for  the  decision  of  this  tri- 
bunal was  that  the  Cherokee  nation  wM  not  a  foreign  nation,  but  a  dependent 
nation,  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  holding  their  territory  by  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy. 

1831,  January  1.  —  The  Liberator  appeared  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  was  edited  by  WUliam  Lloyd  Gkurison,  and  was  the  advocate  of  the  aboB- 
'tion  of  slavery.    In  1865  Mr.  Garrison,  feeling  that  its  mission  had  been  accom- 
plished, discontinued  it. 

1831,  January  5.  —  The  DaUy  Evening  Advertiser  appeared  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

It  was  published  by  John  and  William  E.  Edwards. 

1831.  —  The  LouiaviUe  Journal  appeared  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  was  edited  by  Qeorge  D.  Prentice. 

1831.  —  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  published  by  William  T.  Porter,  and  was  the  first  sporting  p^^r  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

1831. — The  "American  Institute  of  Instruction "  was  incor- 
porated in  Massachusetts. 

President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Bhode  Island,  waa  made  its  president 

1831,  April  6.  —  A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
was  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

1831.  —  Chloroform  was  first  obtained  by  Samuel  Guthrie,  of 
Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  alcohol,  and  then  rectifying  the  result 

About  this  time,  Liebig  in  Germany,  and  Souberain  in  France,  also  obtained 
it ;  but  it  was  not  until  1834  that  its  true  character  was  discorered. 
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1831.  — iHPmsONiiENT  for  debt  opoii  contract,  except  In  cases 
where  iraad  bad  bees  committed,  or  was  intended,  was  abolished 
in  Kew  York  stute. 

The  other  tbitei  foUowed  In  a  meunre  the  exkmple  of  New  Torkj  uid  thU 
ftboliihrnent  holds  Eubitanliallj  through  the  United  Statei. 

1831,  July  4.  —  A  treaty  was  made  between  France  — '  ^'"- 
United  States. 

Bj  it  Tnnce  agreed  to  pay  the  Uoitfld  Statei  twentr-flre  milUont  ol 
an  indemni^  for  the  liqariei  done  Amehcan  commerce  after  1806. 

1831,  Seftehbeb.  —  A.  nmnber  of  persons,  among  then 
missionaries,  were  arrested  in  the  Cherokee  territory  m 
anthority  of  a  law  of  Georgia. 

The  Oeoi|^  legialatnre,  in  December,  1880,  had  pasied  a  law  plaoiii 
at  Ibo  state  iif  fame  in  the  Cherokee  territory,  and  forbidding  the  re: 
white  men  there  after  March  1,  1831,  wilhont  pennisdon.  One  of  t)i 
uiet,  the  Ber.  Mr.  Worcester,  ^ipealed  to  the  Bnpreme  Court. 

1831,  September.  —  The  Weeleyan  University,  at  Mid 
Connecticut,  under  the  control  o£  the  Methodist  £ 
Chnrcb,  was  opened  for  students. 

The  ReT.  W.  Fiik  was  the  flr»t  president 

1831,  Sefteubeb  30.  —  A  free-trade  convention  met 
delphia. 

It  was  composed  of  about  two  hundred  delegates  from  flfteen  st«t' 
mnined  in  leiiion  a  week.  Its.  memorial  was  presented  to  Congresi 
year. 

1831,  OcTOBEB  26.  —  A  tariff  convention  met  in  New  ^l 
It  contained  about  five  hundred  delegates.    It  prepared  a  memori 
grets. 

1831.  —  The  legislature  of  Massacbosetts  made  an  a[ 
Uon  for  the  preparation  and  distribntion  of  a  manual  on 
tare  of  silk. 

1831.  —  Db.  Edwabd  HrrcHCOCE  published  this  year  hi 
on  the  Oeology,  ZoSlogy,  <md  Botany  qf  Maatachuaetta, 

Ee  had  been  appointed  by  the  leglslatare  the  year  before  to  make  a 
the  atate. 

1831,  NovEMBEB  9,  —  The  DaUy  Morning  Post  appi 
Boston,  Massachu  setts. 

It  WM  published  by  BeaU  and  Greene ;  and  Charles  Gordon  Greene, 
of  Qte  Arm,  waa  the  editor.    It  I<  a  Dcmocralie  paper. 

1832,  Janvabt  1.  —  Nineteen  railroads  were  complet 

{process  of  construction,  their  aggregate  length  beinf 
barteen  hundred  miles. 
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1832.  —  The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  established  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  was  its  projectori  and  Colonel  T.  H.  Perkins  the  chief  con- 
tributor. This  was  the  first  institution  for  the  practical  education  of  the  bUnd, 
to  enable  them  to  support  tiiemselyes  by  industry. 

1832. — The  Sunday  Morning  News  appeared  in  New  York 
city. 

It  was  published  and  edited  by  Samuel  Jenks  Smith,  aided  by  John  Howard 
Payne. 

1832,  Januaby  9.  —  The  Bank  petitioned  Congress  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  charter. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  House  made  two  reports.  The  minority 
report  was  against  the  re-charter.  The  charges  against  the  Bank  were :  that  its 
assets  consisted  largely  of  accommodation  bills,  which  were  worthless ;  that  it 
had  extended  favors  to  congressmen;  that  it  used  political  influence.  There- 
charter  was  passed,  but  was  retoed  by  the  President  July  10,  1832. 

1832.  —  A  COMMEBCUL  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  was  made. 

It  was  negotiated  by  James  Buchanan,  the  American  minister  to  Russia. 

1832,  March  1.  —  The  Supreme  Court  gave  a  decision  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Worcester,  and  against  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  court  held  that  Greorgia  had  no  right  to  extend  her  laws  over  the  Cherokee 
country,  or  to  punish  the  defendant  for  disobeying  those  laws  there.  Georgia  dis- 
regarded the  decision,  and  still  kept  the  missionaries  in  prison.  The  lands  were 
surveyed  and  offered  for  sale,  and  the  missionaries  discontinuing  the  suit,  were 
released  by  the  ordcjr  of  the  governor  of  Georgia  on  January  14,  1883. 

1832,  March  1.  —  The  Newark  Advertiser  appeared  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey. 

William  B.  Kenney  was  the  proprietor. 

1832,  Mat  4.  —  The  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
an  "  act  to  promote  the  culture  of  silk." 

It  authorized  the  governor  to  incorporate  a  society  for  this  purpose  in  each 
county,  and  also  to  establish  a  school  where  the  whole  art  of  rabing  and  man- 
ufacturing silk  should  be  taught. 

1832,  July  2.  —  The  Boston  AUas  appeared  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  was  established  by  John  H.  Eastbum.  In  1857,  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Traveller. 

1832.  —  The  first  steamboat  appeared  at  Chicago. 

1832,  July  14.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  exempting  from 
duty,  iron  imported  for  and  actually  laid  on  railroads,  or  in- 
clined plains. 
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1832,  JuLT  14.  —  GongresB  passed  soother  tans'  act. 
It  wu  to  take  eSbct  od  the  8d  of  March  next.    It  reduced  the  duties  on  a  U^e 
nnmber  of  articlea,  and  mcreaied  them  on  a  fer,  bnt  ira«  Etill  a  protectire  tariO'. 

1832,  Adgost  2.  — The  Illinoie  Indians,  under  Bl--'-  ^ — •- 
were  defeated. 

Black  Hawk  waa  captnred,  aod  the  ludiaiu  driTen  befood  th 
They  bad  commenced  hostiUtiea  in  Maj'.  The  reporU  of  t^  armj'  i 
of  the  loil  Btimulated  emigrotdon  to  the  Illinoia  counti?. 

1832,  October  29.  — The  New  York  Globe  appear 
York  city. 

It  was  published  bj  Jtunet  Qordon  Bennett.    It  foiled  In  a  very  i 

1832,  November  24.  —  A  convention  held  at  Colur 
Carolina,  passed  resolutiona  to  nullify  the  tariff  acts  o: 

The  convention  dechired  that  the  t&riff  Iaw«  of  1S28,  uid  Jaly 
<•  nnattthomed  b;  the  Conatitntian  of  the  United  States,  and  violate  I 
ing  and  intent  thereof,  and  are  nnll  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  bini 
state,  ita  ofllcen,  or  its  cidzeni."  The  le^latore  also  pasted  an  at 
the  gof  emor  to  employ  the  militarj  and  naval  force  of  the  state,  a: 
oOcera  of  the  state  to  a  test  oath. 

1832,  Decembek  10.  — President  Jackson  issued  a  pi 
warning  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  of  the  co 
of  their  course,  and  of  the  action  he  would  be  forced 

1832,  December  20.  —  Governor  Hayne,  of  Sout 
issued  a  proclamation  in  answer  to  that  of  the  Fresi< 
United  States. 

In  the  legislatare  it  was  said,  referring  to  the  President's  procU 
should  hurl  back  instant  scorn  and  defiance  for  this  impotent  mlssUi 
malignity.  Of  answer  to  Its  paltry  sophisms  and  disgraceM  Invci 
lerly  unworthy.  Bnt  the  country  and  the  world  should  know  hm 
despise  and  defy  him ;  and  they  should  be  told  that  before  they  plan 
pies  as  his  upon  our  free  soil,  the  bones  of  many  an  enemy  sht 
shores  —  the  carcasses  of  many  a  caitiS*  and  traitor  blacken  our  air 
latnre  passed  acts  for  increasing  the  military  force  of  the  state,  and 
governor,  Hr.  Hayne,  to  issue  a  proclamation.  In  this  docume 
*•  nolMcation  as  the  rightAil  remedy,"  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
Ubertiea,  "if  need  be  vitt\  th«r  lives  and  fortunes." 

1833,  Jahdart  16. —The  President  officially  infc 
grass  in  a  message  of  the  action  of  South  Carolina 
geated  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

A  bill  was  prepared  by  the  judiciary,  authorizing  the  President 
army  and  navy,  if  neceasaiy,  to  collect  the  revenue.  The  legislato 
pM««d  resolutions  requesting  South  Carolina  to  repeal  the  nullify 
or  BOBpend  it  till  tho  close  of  the  next  Congress;  asking  Congress 
duties,  and  reasserting  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  legislature  c 
Jamin  VT.  Leigh  was  also  iqipointed  a  commissioner  to  proceed  to  £ 
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with  the  resolutions,  and  expostuUte  with  the  authorities  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delawtie, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Afiatouri  disclaimed  the  doctrine  of  nullification  as  de- 
structiTe  to  the  Constitution.  Those  of  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  joined,  with 
the  expression  of  similar  views,  an  opinion  that  the  tariff  was  inexpedient  and 
unconstitutional.  Georgia  did  the  same,  and  proposed  a  convention  from  the 
southern  states  to  obtain  relief  from  the  tariff.  The  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire passed  resolutions  in  fkvor  of  reducing  the  tariff;  while  those  of  Massachn* 
setts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersej,  and  Pennsylvania  were  in  favor  of 
making  no  modifications  in  it. 

1833,  February  2.  —  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  drew  upon 
the  French  minister  of  France  for  the  first  instalment  of  the  in* 
demnity  due  under  the  treaty  of  1831. 

The  French  chamber  of  deputies  having  made  no  arrangement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity,  the  bill  was  protested,  but  paid  by  Hottinguer.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury  had  sold  the  biU  to  the  Bank,  aiid  Hottinguer,  their 
correspondent,  paid  it  for  their  credit.  The  Bank  claimed  fifteen  per  cent 
damages  from  the  government,  and  reserved  one  hundred  and  seventy  tho«> 
sand  and  forty-one  dollars  from  the  dividends  due  the  United  States  on  July  17, 
lSd4.  A  suit  was  instituted  by  the  government  to  recover  this,  and  a  verdict  for 
the  government  was  obtained  in  1847. 

1833.  —  An  anti-lottery  society  was  organized  in  Philadelphia. 
1833,  February  28.  —  The  enforcing  bill  was  passed. 

It  gave  the  President  authority  to  employ  the  army  and  navy  to  collect  the 
duties.  • 

1833,  March  2.  —  A  tariff  bill,  which  originated  in  the 
Senate,  and  passed  both  houses,  received  the  signature  of  the 
President. 

It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Henry  Clay.  It  provided  that  where  the 
duties  exceeded  twenty  per  cent.,  they  should  be  diminished  after  December  SO, 
18Sd,  one  tenth,  and  a  tenth  each  alternate  year  until  December  81,  1841,  when 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  duty  remaining  should  be  deducted ;  and  after  the  30th  of 
June,  1842,  the  duties  were  to  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent  on  a  home  valuation, 
and  be  paid  in  cash. 

1833,  March  11.  —  The  convention  in  South  Carolina  met  at 
the  call  of  the  governor,  and  repealed  the  ordinance  of  nullifi- 
cation. 

The  nuUifiers  claimed  this  as  a  victory. 

1833,  April  24.  —  The  New  York  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
incorporated. 

1833,  August  19.  —  The  government  directors  of  the  Bank,  m 
their  report,  declared  that  the  Bank  had  spent  large  sums  in 
printing  and  circulating  documents  in  its  £Bivor  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  the  previous  year. 

1833,  September  3.  —  The  Bun  appeared  in  New  York  city. 
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It  was  published  hy  Bex^amin  H.  Day.  Erentaallyi  it  became  the  property 
of  Moses  Tale  Beach.  It  was  the  first  sciccessfhlly  established  paper  which  sold  for 
a  c«nt.    It  is  now  sold  for  two  cents* 

1833.  —  The  Boston  Daily  Journal  appeared  in  Boston,  Massa- 
ohusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Ford  and  Damrell,  and  edited  by  John  S.  Sleeper.  It  la 
now  managed  by  a  stock  association. 

1833,  October  1.  —  An  order  was  riven  for  the  removal  of  the 

Enblic  deposits  from  the  Bank,  aod  for  their  deposit  in  the  local 
auks. 

The  President  in  his  message  had  suggested  that  the  deposits  were  unsafe  in 
the  Bank,  and  Congress  had  referred  the  subject  to  a  committee  who  reported  that 
the  deposits  were  safe.  As  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  refdsed  to  give  an  order 
Ibr  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  he  was  remored  from  office,  and  Roger  B.  Taney, 
then  attorney-general,  iq;ipointed  to  the  ^ace. 

1833.  —  A  PATENT  was  issued  to  Obed  Hussey,  of  Cincinnati, 
tor  a  machine  reaper. 

The  next  year  one  was  issued  to  McConnick  of  Virginia. 

1833. —  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  was  settled. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1850.  The  river  supplies  it  with  water-power, 
and  steamboats  connect  it  with  Lake  Michigan,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
trading  and  manufacturing  cities  in  the  state.  Salt,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  pine 
lumber  are  among  its  principal  exports.  The  year  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city, 
St.  Mark's  CoUege  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopalians. 

1833.  —  Db.  William  Beaumont  published  the  result  of  his 
experiments  on  the  stomach  of  St.  Martin. 

Dr.  Beaumont  was  stationed  as  surgeon  at  ^Ochilimackinac,  Michigan.  In 
June,  1822,  young  St.  Martin  received  a  wound  in  his  left  side,  the  shot  entering 
his  stomach.  By  carefUl  treatment  he  recorered,  though  he  always  had  an  aper- 
ture two  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  opening  into  his  stomach.  Dr. 
Beaumont  was  bom  in  1796 ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  25,  1853. 

1833.  —  Thb  normal-school  system  was  established  in  Massa- 
chasetts. 

£dmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  gare  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  on  con- 
dition that  the  state  should  raise  an  equal  amount,  which  was  done. 

1833,  October  2.  —  The  anti-slavery  society  of  New  York  was 
org^anized. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  following  notice  was  placarded  in  the  city : 

**  The  friends  of  immediate  abolition  of  slayery  in  the  United  States  are  re- 
quested to  meet  at  Clinton  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  2d  October,  at  half  past 
aeren  o'clock,  to  form  a  New  York  City  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Committee: 
Joshua  Leavittj  John  Bankin,  William  GoodeU,  William  Green,  Jr.,  Lewis 
Tappan.** 
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The  next  day  the  following  placard  was  posted : 

*'  yotice  to  ail  Persons  from  ihs  South. -^  AM  penoua  interested  in  the  olgect 
of  a  meeting  called  by  J.  Learitt,  W.  (}oodell,  W.  Green,  Jr.,  J.  Rankin,  and 
L.  Tappan,  at  Clinton  Hall,  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  are  requested  to  attend 
at  the  same  hoar  and  place.  Makt  Southesnebs. 

**  N.  B,  AU  citizens  who  may  feel  disposed  to  manifest  the  tnie  feeling  of  the 
State  on  this  snhject  are  requested  to  attend." 

The  trustees  of  Clinton  Hall  becoming  alarmed,  refhsed  to  open  the  hilL  The 
movers  of  the  society  therefore  met  —  fifty-three  of  them  —  in  the  Chatham  Street 
Chapel,  and  in  half  an  hour  organized  their  society,  and  adjourned.  The  crowd 
that  had  gathered  at  Clinton  Hall,  hearing  of  this,  rushed  to  the  chiHE^»  ^^  ^^^ 
just  too  late. 

1833.  —  After  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  Santa  Anna 
in  1829,  revolutions  followed  each  other  headed  by  Santa  Anna, 
Bustamente,  and  Querrero.  In  1831,  the  latter  was  captured 
and  executed,  and  in  April,  1835,  Santa  Anna  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Bustamente  was  exiled. 

1833.  —  ANTHBAcrrB  coal  was  successfully  used  in  a  hot  blast 
by  Frederick  W.  Geisenhaimer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  had  been  experimenting  with  it  for  some  time,  and  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  process. 

1833,  November.  —  The  Democrat  appeared  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  was  the  first  newspaper  in  Chicago. 

1833.  —  The  Advertiser  appeared  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 

1833,  December  3.  —  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  gave  his 
reasons  for  removing  the  deposits  from  the  Bank. 

These  were :  that  the  exchange  committee  of  the  directors  managed  the  Bank; 
that  the  Bank  had  meddled  with  politics ;  that  it  had  deferred  the  payment  of  the 
three  per  cents,  and  demanded  damages  for  the  draft  on  France.  The  acting  sec- 
retary was  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  had  heen  recently  appointed  in  place  of  Duane, 
who  refused  to  remove  the  deposits.    Taney  was  not  confirmed  as  secretary. 

1833,  December  9.  —  The  government  directors  of  the  Bank 
reported  that  they  were  excluded  from  knowing  the  Bank's  con- 
dition. 

1833.  —  The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  amended,  mak- 
ing the  individual  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  ministry 
voluntary,  instead  of  obligatory,  as  it  had  been. 

A  bUl,  called  the  "religious  liberty  bill,"  which  proposed  substantially  the 
same  thing,  had  been  proposed  in  the  legislature  in  1807,  but  was  lost 

1833,  December  11.  —  The  Oreen  Bay  Intelligencer  appeared  at 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

It  was  published  by  Suydam  and  Ellis.  After  three  numbers,  it  was  entirely 
controlled  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis. 
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1834.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  amending  the  copy-right  law. 

The  original  term  of  fourteen  years  was  doubled,  and  the  wife  and  children  of 
an  author  in  case  of  his  death  were  entitled  to  a  renewal. 

1834.  —  The  Philanthropist  appeared  at  Cincinnati. 

It  adYocated  the  cause  of  emancipation.  It  was  published  hy  James  G.  Bir- 
ney,  a  professor  in  Danyille,  Kentucky.  Having  become  convinced  of  the  error 
of  slavery,  he  freed  his  own  slaves,  and  moved  to  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  his  paper.    His  office  at  one  time  was  sacked  by  a  mob. 

1834.  —  The  Ohio  Company  imported  fine  specimens  of  im- 
proved English  cattle. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Coleman,  a  well-known  agricultural  writer,  said  that  the  general 
treatment  of  cows  in  New  England  was  a  proper  subject  for  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury. 

1834.  —  Burlington,  Iowa,  named  after  the  city  of  same  name 
in  Vermont,  was  laid  out. 

In  1887  it  was  made  the  territorial  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
seyeral  of  tiie  western  railroads,  and  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1854  the  Bur- 
lington University  was  founded.  Large  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Burling- 
ton,  the  extensiye  coal-fields  near  by  offering  unusual  facilities. 

1834,  Januabt.  —  John  Bnssell,  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
started  the  first  manufactnrj  for  table  cutlerj  in  the  United 
States. 

1834,  —  The  Albany  CuUivator  appeared  in  Albany,  New 
York. 

It  was  edited  by  Jesse  Buel. 

1834.  —  The  Arkansas  Gazette  appeared  in  Little  Book,  Ar- 
kansas. 

1834.  —  The  Helena  Herald  appeared  in  Helena,  Arkansas. 

1834,  February  4.  —  The  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  concerns  of  the  Bank. 

It  reported  faTorably  to  the  Bank  December  18th. 

1834,  March  28.  —  The  Senate  resolved  that  in  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  the  President  "  had  assumed  npon  himself  author- 
ity and  power  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws." 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  this  res- 
olution, which  that  body  refUsed  to  enter  upon  the  record.  The  resolution  was 
**  expunged**  from  the  record  of  the  Senate  on  January  16,  1837. 

1834,  April  4.  —  The  House  resolved  that  the  Bank  should 
not  be  re-chartered,  nor  the  deposits  restored  to  it,  and  appointed 
another  committee  of  investigation. 
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1834,  Mat  2.  —  The  assembly  of  New  York  antfaorized  a  joint 
stock  company  for  supplying  New  York  city  with  water. 

* 

This  waa  the  project  of  the  Croton-irttter  rapplj.  In  April,  1886,  the  dtizeni  it 
an  election  approyed  of  the  plan.  The  work  was  hegon  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
and  completed  October  14,  1848. 

1834.  —  Three  branch  mints  were  established  by  Congress. 

One  was  at  New  Orleans,  fbr  coining  gold  and  silver;  one  at  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  one  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 

1834,  Mat  22.  —  The  committee  of  investigation  of  the  Bank 
presented  a  majority  and  minority  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  migority  report  stated  that  the  Bank  had  refiised  to  submit  to  inyestiga- 
tions ;  the  minority  report  stated  that  the  committee  had  made  unreasonable  de> 
mands  upon  the  Bank. 

1834,  June  28.^ — The  coinage  of  the  United  States  was 
altered. 

The  silver  dollar  was  made  to  weigh  four  hundred  twelve  and  a  half  graini  of 
pure  metal,  and  the  gold  dollar  twentj-flve  and  eight  tenth  grains,  twentj-three 
and  two  tenths  pure  metal ;  the  two  commodities  ranking  as  fifteen  and  ninetj- 
nine  one  hundredths  to  one.  The  standard  for  silver  was  nine  hundred  thou- 
sandths fine;  and  for  gold,  eighty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two 
hundred  thousandths.  Foreign  coins  were  rated  so  low  that  they  were  not  sent  to 
the  mint ;  and  silver,  by  the  above,  was  rated  so  low  that  it  was  exported. 

1834.  —  A  STATE  gedogical  survey  of  Maryland  was  begun. 

It  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Ducatel,  and  was  completed  in  seven  annual  reports. 

1834. — The  first  linen-mill  was  built  at  Pall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1834,  JuLT.  —  A  riot  took  place  in  New  York  city  against  the 
abolitionists. 

The  Chatham  Street  Chapel,  the  Bowery  Theatre,  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox*s  church  and 
house,  Zion's  Church  (colored),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ludlow's  church,  St.  Philip's 
Church  (colored),  the  African  Baptist  church,  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappon's 
houses,  were  sacked. 

1835,  Janu ART  31.  —  A  new  congress,  announced  by  Santa 
Anna,  assembled  at  Mexico. 

The  constitution  was  abolished,  the  militia  of  the  several  states  waa  disarmed, 
and  a  central  government  organized. 

1835,  March  6.  —  The  directors  of  the  Bank  ordered  the  ex- 
change committee  to  make  loans  upon  the  stock  of  the  Bank,  in 
order  to  wind  up  the  concern.  The  twenty-five  branches  were 
sold,  for  bonds  running  from  one  to  five  years. 

1835.  —  A  Prices  Current  appeared  in  CincinnatL 
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1835.  —  The  first  house  at  Terba  Bnena,  California  (now  San 
Francisco),  was  bnilt. 

In  1889  a  suryey  was  made,  streets  laid  out,  and  town  lots  marked  off.  In 
1776  the  site  had  been  occupied  as  the  Mission  Dolores.  In  1835  all  the  missions 
in  California  were  secularized,  and  the  settlement  was  called  Yerba  Buena.  In 
1846  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1847  the  town 
council  changed  its  name  to  San  Francisco.  The  population  then  numbered  four 
hundred  and  fiffy-nine. 

1835,  March  30. — Tlie  Nashville  UnUm  appeared  in  Nasli- 
ville,  Tennessee. 

It  was  edited  by  Samuel  McLaughlin. 

1835,  Mat  6.  —  The  New  York  Herald  appeared  in  New  York 
city. 

It  was  published  by  James  Gordon  Bennett.  The  first  number  said :  "  We 
hare  had  an  experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  conducting  newspapers.  On 
that  score  we  cannot  surely  fail  in  knowing  at  least  how  to  build  up  a  reputation 
and  establishment  of  our  own.  In  debuts  of  this  kind  many  talk  of  principle  — 
political  principle  —  as  a  sort  of  steel-trap  to  catch  the  public.  We  mean  to  be 
perfectly  understood  on  this  point,  and  therefbre  openly  disclaim  all  steel-traps, 
all  principle,  as  it  is  called,  all  party,  all  politics.  Our  only  guide  shall  be  a 
good,  sound,  practical  conmion  sense,  applicable  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men  engaged  in  erery-day  life.  We  shall  support  no  party,  be  the  organ  of  no 
faction  or  coterie,  and  care  nothing  for  any  election  or  any  candidate,  from  pres- 
ident down  to  a  constable.  We  shall  endeayor  to  record  &cts  on  every  suitable  and  ' 
proper  subject,  stripped  of  yerbiage  and  coloring,  with  comments,  when  suitable, 
just,  independent,  fearless,  and  good-tempered.**  On  the  11th  of  May  the  second 
number  appeared.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Herald  the  modem  era  of  the 
newspaper  opened,  and  it  has  been  the  first  to  introduce  most  of  the  distinctire 
characteristics  of  the  modem  press.  First,  the  money  articles,  commenced  in 
May,  1885 ;  the  cash  system,  introduced  from  its  origin ;  the  organization  of  a 
system  for  gathering  news ;  the  publication  of  maps  and  illustrations,  in  1888 ; 
the  arrangements  made  the  same  year  for  foreign  correspondence ;  the  general 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  in  1845  led  to  the  establishment  of  expresses  from 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Bennett  died  June  1st,  1872,  aged  seyenty-six.  The 
Mercdd  is  published  by  his  son. 

1835.  — The  formation  of  banks,  which  began  the  year  before, 
continued  through  this  year. 

Notes  under  fire  dollars  were  forbidden  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Yirginia, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Alabama.  Notes  for  one  or  for  two  dollars  were  forbid- 
den in  Connecticut.  Hiere  were  no  notes  under  five  dollars  in  Mississippi  and 
Illinois,  while  Missouri  had  no  bank  of  issue. 

1835,  August,  —  Anti-slavery  documents  sent  by  mail  to 
Charieston,  South  Carolina,  were  destroyed. 

The  grand  jury  in  Alabama  indicted  B.  J.  Williams,  the  editor  of  the  Emanei- 
pator;  send  Qorenior  Oiqrle,  of  Alabama,  made  a  requisition  upon  Ooyemor 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  for  his  delireiy,  which  was  reitised.    A  committee  of  yigi- 
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lance  in  LoniBiana  offered  »  reward  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  delireiy  of 
Arthor  Tappan.  The  state  of  Mississippi  offered  fire  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  persons  convicted  of  circulating  the  Liberaior  or  other  seditious  publi- 
cations in  the  state.  On  implication  from  Virginia,  concerning  the  suppression 
of  anti-slavery  doci^ments  in  the  mail,  Postmaster-General  Kendall  said  he  had  no 
authority  to  do  so,  and  the  only  means  for  redress  was  "  in  responsibilities  volun- 
tarily assumed  by  the  postmasters."  To  the  postmaster  of  New  York,  who  hid 
detained  such  documents  and  written  to  him  for  advice,  he  said,  <*  If  I  were  sit- 
uated as  you  are,  I  would  do  as  you  have  done."  In  his  annual  message  the 
President  referred  to  the  subject,  suggesting  the  passage  of  a  law  that  should 
*'  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circulation  through  the  mail  of  incendiiiy 
publications,  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection.''  This  part  of  the 
message  being  referred  to  a  special  committee,  a  bill  was  introduced  prohibiting 
postmasters  from  knowingly  mailing  or  delivering  such  publications,  but  to  bun 
them.  The  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Senate,  where  it  had  originated,  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  nineteen. 

Governor  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  said: 
'*  No  human  institution,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  manifestly  consistent  with  the  will 
of  God  than  domestic  slavery ;  and  no  one  of  his  ordinances  is  written  in  more 
legible  characters  than  that  which  consigns  the  AfHcan  race  to  this  condiUoOf  as 
more  conducive  to  their  o¥m  happiness  than  any  other  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible. Domestic  slaveiy,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  political  evil,  is  the  co^le^ 
stone  of  our  republican  edifice.  No  patriot  who  justly  estimates  our  privileges 
will  tolerate  the  idea  of  emancipation  at  any  period,  however  remote,  or  on  vxj 
condition  of  pecuniary  advantage,  however  favorable.  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
opening  a  negotiation  for  selling  the  liberty  of  the  state  at  once,  as  of  making 
any  stipulation  for  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  our  slaves.  So  deep  is  my  con- 
viction on  this  subject,  that  if  t  were  doomed  to  die  immediately  after  recording 
these  sentiments,  I  would  say  in  all  sincerity,  and  under  all  the  sanctions  of 
Christianity  and  patriotism,  *God  forbid  that  my  descendants,  in  the  remotest 
generation,  should  live  in  any  other  than  a  conmmnity  having  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  as  it  existed  among  the  patriarchs  of  the  primitive  church  and 
in  all  the  states  of  antiquity.' " 

1835,  December  29.  —  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Gherokees 
in  Georgia,  by  which  they  agreed  to  remove  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

They  were  to  be  paid  five  million  dollars  for  their  lands,  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  their  expenses  in  moving,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  more. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  May,  lSd6. 

1835.  —  The  President,  in  his  message,  announced  the  extin- 
goishment  of  the  national  debt. 

The  duties  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  had  produced  the 
money  for  this  purpose. 

1835.  —  The  first  tiles  for  draining  are  said  to  have  been  nsed 
about  this  date  by  John  Johnston,  near  Geneva,  New  York,  he 
having  made  the  tiles  by  hand. 

1835.  —  A  PATENT  for  a  reviving  pistol  was  granted  to  Samuel 
Colt 
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1835.  —  McKehdreb  Colleob,  at  Lebanon,  Illiaoia,  was  started 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

1835,  December. — The  second  Seminole  war  began. 

1835.  —  Shubtlepf  College,  at  Upper  Alton,  Illim' 
the  patronage  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded. 

It  wu  nuned  aAer  Dr.  SlitirtleB',  of  Boiton,  HaMusbnsettt,  wl 
endowed  it. 

1836.  —  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  amend 
1836.  —  Mrs.  EBNEsrnfE  L.  Rose,  a  Polish  lady,  b 

toring  through  the  country. 

The  "Equal  Rights  of  Women "  vu  one  of  her  tnbjects.     She 
New  York  legiilaturc  a  petition,  with  five  nunee,  concerning  the  pro; 
of  women.    Another,  with  thirty  nsmei,  wu  tent  the  ««ne  jeu. 
tbem  met  any  notice  from  the  legiilatare. 

1836.  —  The  constitution  of  Vermont  was  amended.  ■ 

A  senate  of  tliirtf  memben  waa  made  a  part  of  the  legislature. 

1836.  — Janesvtlle,  Wisconsin,  was  founded. 
In  I8A8  it  received  a  city  charter.    Namben  of  the  northwestei 
intersect  at  tliis  point,  and  the  city  had  a  rapidly  iocreasiog  trade. 

1836.  — Davenport,  Iowa,  was  settled. 

It  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1839,  and  in  1661  m  a  city.  In  1811 
lege  was  founded  here,  —  an  institution  for  both  men  and  women.  1 
,  a  large  commercial  and  manufacturing  bnsineSB. 

1836.  —  A  OEOLOGiCiL  snrvey  of  New  York  waa  orde 

It  was  intrusted  to  Professors  Emmons,  M.  L.  Tannien,  L.  C.  E 
Conrad,  and  Junes  HalL  Five  annual  reports  were  made,  and  the  i 
Ushed  in  sevenU  volumes. 

1836,  —  A  STATE  Borvey  of  Georgia  was  ordered. 

It  was  Tntrasted  to  J.  R.  Cotting,  who  reported  ui  1841. 

1886.  —  A  REPORT  irpon  the  geology  of  Eentnck} 
Trimble,  waa  published. 

1836,  Februart  8.  —  Congress  passed  resolutioDS  co 
the  anti-slavery  petitions  presented  to  it,  that  it  had  "e 
tutional  authority  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  insti 
slavery  in  any  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy." 

Namerous  petitions  had  been  handed  in  to  Congress,  especially  for 
tion  of  slarerj  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  concerning  which  it  was  i 
time  resolred  that  "  Congress  ought  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  it  would  be  a  TioUtion  of  the  pnbli 
viae,  impolitic,  and  dangerous  to  the  Union," 
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1836,  Febbuabt  13. — A  bread  riot  took  place  in  New  York 
city. 

A  meeting  had  been  called  in  City  Hall  Park  to  protest  against  the  high  price 
of  rents,  ftiel,  and  food,  and  the  mob  sacked  a  large  grain  and  provision  store. 

1836,  Febbuabt  15.  —  Pennsylvania  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Bank. 

The  new  charter  reqtdred  the  Bank  to  aid  certain  schemes  of  hitemal  im* 
proyement. 

1836,  March  2.  —  The  representatives  of  Texas  met  at  Wash- 
ington  on  the  Brazos,  and  made  a  declaration  of  independence 
from  Mexico. 

A  constitntion  was  formed  and  a  provisional  goremment  organized,  —  Samuel 
Houston  being  made  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  arm^,  and  in  September  pres- 
ident of  the  republic. 

1836,  March  3.  —  The  charter  of  the  Bank  given  by  Congress 
expired,  'bnt  the  Bank  continued  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bank  had  loaned  twenty  millions  upon  its  stock,  under  the  resolution  of 
the  year  before. 

1836,  March  5.  —  The  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  captured 
the  Alamo,  and  slaughtered  the  garrison. 

Texas  had  risen  against  the  central  goyemmenft. 

1836,  March  23.  —  Steam-power  was  introduced  into  the  mint 
at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  used  for  driving  a  new  coining-press,  designed  by  Franklin  Peale, 
together  with  a  new  milling-machine.    A  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration. 

1836,  March  25.  —  The  PtMic  Ledger  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  was  established  by  W.  M.  Swain,  A.  S.  Abell,  and  Azariah  H.  Simmons. 
Shortly  after  its  appearance  it  united  with  the  TVamcripi^  and  took  the  title 
PMic  Ledger  and  DtUU/  Transcript.  Its  price  was  one  cent.  In  1864  it  was 
bought  by  Gteorge  W.  Childs,  and  the  price  raised  to  two  cents. 

1836.  —  Madison  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  then  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The  city  is  built  between  tiie  two 
lakes  Mcndota  and  Monona. 

1836.  —  Felt  cloth  was  first  successfully  made  at  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

The  method  for  making  it  was  patented  by  John  Arnold  in  1S29,  and  improrcd 
afterwards. 

1836.  — Union  Theological  Sbminart,  in  New  York  city,  was 
founded. 

1836.  —  The  first  observatory  in  the  country  was  built  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Massachusetts,  by  Professor  Hopkins. 
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1836,  April  11.  —  The  Massachusetts  legislature  oflFered  a 
bounty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  for  cocoons,  and  a  dollar  a  pound 
for  raw  silk. 

Only  eighty-five  doUars  and  twenty  cents  were  claimed  nnder  it  this  year. 
Maine  and  New  Jersey  also  offered  bounties  npon  silk-raising.  New  Jersey 
repealed  the  act  the  next  year. 

1836.  —  A  GEOLOGICAL  survey  of  Maine  was  ordered. 

It  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  to  whom  Massachusetts 
intrusted  also  the  survey  of  her  lands  in  Maine.  Dr.  Jackson  made  three  annual 
reports  concerning  Maine,  and  two  to  Massachusetts. 

1836.  —  The  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  in  Pennsylvania,  began 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  fuel,  instead  of  wood. 

1836,  Mat  14.  —  A  treatv  was  made  by  Mexico  with  Texas, 
acknowledging  its  independence. 

Santa  Anna,  having  been  made  captive  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  with  others 
figned  the  treaty,  pledging  themselves  to  have  it  confirmed  as  soon  as  possible. 

1836,  June  9.  —  The  Seminoles,  under  Osceola,  were  repulsed 
in  an  attack  on  the  United  States  fortified  post  at  Micanopy, 
Florida. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  Seminoles  were  victorious  at  Fort  Doano. 

1836,  June  15.  —  Arkansas  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
state. 

Until  1812  it  had  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  then,  until  1819,  a  part  of 
Missouri,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  territory.  The  legislature  had  called  a 
convention,  without  the  action  of  Congress,  January  1,  to  fbrm  a  constitution, 
and  after  making  it  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union.  It  was  objected  that 
such  action  was  unlawful,  and  also  that  the  constitution  forbade  the  legislature  to 
emancipate  the  slaves. 

1836,  June  18.  —  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  passed  an  act 
making  arbitration  compulsory  if  either  party  to  a  civil  section 
wishes  to  refer  it  to  arbitrators. 

If  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  arbitrators,  the  prothonotary  draws  up  a 
list  of  names,  aUows  each  side  alternately  to  strike  off  one,  untU  the  requisite 
number  only  is  left,  who  constitute  the  arbitrators.  From  their  award,  however, 
there  can  be  an  appeal. 

1836,  June  20.  —  The  NefU)  York  Express  appeared  in  New 
York  city. 

It  was  published  by  James  and  Erastus  Brooks.  In  1886  the  Daxly  Advertiser 
was  united  with  it.    It  was  finally  issued  as  the  Evening  Express. 

1836,  June  23.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  ordering  the  surplus 
revenue  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  —  over  five 
millions  of  dollars,  —  to  be  deposited  with  the  states. 

A  surplus  of  over  forty  millions  of  dollars  accumulated  this  year  in  the 
treasuiy. 

87 
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1836,  July  4.  —  The  act  reorganizing  the  patent  office  was 
approved. 

By  it  the  patent  office  was  made  a  separate  department,  with  a  chief,  to  be  called 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  appointed  by  the  President.  The  first  commissioner 
was  Henry  L.  Ellsworth.  Other  subsequent  acts  were  approred,  March  8,  1837; 
March  8,  1889 ;  August  29,  1842 ;  May  27,  1848 ;  March  4,  1861. 

1836,  July  11.  —  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  issued  a  cir- 
cular ordering  nothing  but  specie  to  be  received  in  payment  of 
the  public  lands. 

It  was  filed  in  the  state  department,  March  8,  1887. 

After  the  15th  of  August,  sales  to  others  than  actual  settlers  or  residents  in  the 
state,  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were  to  be  paid  for  in 
specie,  and  after  December  15,  all  sales,  without  exception. 

1836,  October  24.  —  A  patent  for  friction-matches  was  granted 

It  was  granted  to  Alonzo  D.  Phillips,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

1836,  December  15.  —  The  patent  office,  with  its  contents,  was 
burned. 

1836.  —  A  LAW  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  forbidding  the 
employment  in  factories  of  children  under  fifteen,  unless  in  every 
year  they  had  eleven  weeks'  schooling. 

1836.  —  A  GEOLOGICAL  survey  of  Virginia  was  begun  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  B.  Rogers. 

It  was  completed  in  six  annual  reports.  Pennsylrania  and  New  Jersey  ordered 
surreys  to  be  made  by  Professor  Henry  D.  Rogers.  The  first  report  for  New 
Jersey  was  made  this  year,  and  the  last  in  1840.  In  1859  Professor  Rogers  pub- 
lished the  report  for  Pennsylrania. 

1836.  —  The  Washington  mine,  in  Davidson  County,  North 
Carolina,  was  opened. 

It  is  the  only  lead  mine  in  the  country  that  has  produced  much  sUrer. 

1829-1837.  —  Seventh  administration. 

President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee. 

Vice-Presidents,  /  "^^^^  ^'  Calhoun,  of  South  CaroUna. 

I  Martin  Van  Buren,  New  York,  March  4,  1888. 

I  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  March  6,  1829. 
Edward  Liringston,  of  Louisiana,  May  24,  1881. 
Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  March  29,  1838. 
John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  June  27,  1834. 
'  Sam.  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylrania,  March  6,  1829. 
Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  A^ugust  8,  1831. 

-  .       -m  Wn**  J-  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  Bfay  29,  1883. 

Secretaries  of  Treasury,    ^^^  3  ^^^^^  ^^  Maryland,  September  3, 1888; 

not  confirmed  by  Senate. 
,  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  June  27,  1834. 

{John  H.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,  March  9,  1829. 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  August  1,  1831 ;  resigned, 
November  1,  1886. 
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(John  Bnuich,  of  North  Carolina,  March  9,  1829. 
Leri  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampihite,  May  26,  1881. 
Mahloii  Dickenon,  of  Nev  JeTsej,  Jane  80,  I8S1. 
fWillianiT.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  i'      "" 
Po.tniarier..Oeneral,       [  ^^„,  (j^„^,_  ^^  Kentucky,  May 

{John  Berrieo,  of  Gcorsia,  March  1 
Boger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  De 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  — 

Andrew  Steveneon,  of  Virginia  Twen^-flnt  Congreaa, 

"  "  Twen^-Kcond  Congrei 

"  "  Twenty-tlurd  Congress, 

John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Twenty-fourth  Congress,  ISM. 

James  E.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Twenty-flflh  Congress,  It 

1837,  Januabt  is.  — The  coinage  of  the  Um1 
again  altered. 

The  gold  coins  were  made  twenty-three  and  twenty-two  hi 
both  gold  and  silrer  were  brought  to  the  standard  of  nine  hni 
This  made  the  exchange  with  the  coinage  of  England  one  hnnd 
half,  one  pound  sterling  being  equal  to  four  dollan  and  eight  thi 
and  tixQ'-flTe  ten  thousandths  of  a  dollar. 

1837. — -The  first  snccessfbl  introdnction  of 
steam  Davieation  was  made  by  Captains  Ericsi 
Bmith  on  tEe  ateamer  Thames. 

1837,  January  25.  —  The  New  Orleam  Piaayui 
t  New  Orleans. 

It  was  published  by  Lnmsden  and  Kendall.  In  1839  A.  1 
chargG  of  it.  George  Wilkint  Scndall'i  letters  in  it  during  the 
H  mnch  notoriety. 

1837.  —  About  this  time  anthracite  coal  was  firs 
A1II7  in  the  manufactare  of  iron  in  the  Pioneer  Hi 
furnace  at  Potteville,  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsj 

The  flimace  was  managed  by  Mr.  William  Lyman,  of  Bot 
Perry,  ttom  South  Wales.  Various  unsnccessM  attempts  to  t 
been  made  previously,  and  It  had  long  been  used  by  smiths  as 
«i  1769.  The  first  grate  for  burning  it  a«  l\iel  in  the  bouse  is 
made  by  Mr.  PeU  in  IMS. 

1837,  Jandaby  26.  —  Michigan  was  admitted  inl 

A  conditional  act  had  been  passed  June  IS,  ISSO,  admitti 
tfae  bonndaries  prescribed  by  Congress  were  accepted  by  a  st 
delegates  elected  by  the  people.  The  boundaries  as  fixed  by  ( 
the  northern  bonitdary  of  Ohio,  a  direct  line  trota  the  sonthem 
Michigan  to  the  most  northerly  ci^  of  Maumee  Bay,  after 
•honld  intersect  the  eastern  bonndaiy  line  of  Indiana ;  then  tra 
eaat  to  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Upper  Cai 
tfaence  along  the  Canada  line  to  the  west  line  of  Pennsylrania 
l>euig  accepted,  she  was  admitted.     A  section  of  each  townshi] 
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for  school  purposes  by  an  act  of  Jane  23,  1836,  and  seyenty-two  sections  lor  a 
unlTersity,  a  similar  provision  at  the  same  time  being  made  for  Arkansas." 

1837,  January.  —  A  code  of  mint  laws  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

1837,  February  7.  —  In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  called  attention  to  the  treatment  the  government  had 
received  from  Mexico,  which  "  would  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  immediate  war." 

He  advised,  however,  moderation,  and  recommended  an  act  authorizing  repri- 
sals. Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  another  demand  for 
redress  before  proceeding  ^rther. 

1837.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  appropriated  two  hun- 
dred thousand  douars  a  year  for  three  years  to  form  township 
and  district  libraries. 

After  three  years  the  amount  was  fifty  thousand  doUars  a  year.  In  1839 
Massachusetts  made  a  grant  for  the  same  purpose ;  in  1854,  Indiana ;  in  1857, 
Ohio ;  and  subsequently  other  western  states  foUowed  this  example. 

1837.  —  Mary  S.  Grove  began  lecturing  on  Woman's  Bights. 

She  specially  urged  her  right  to  reeeive  a  tliorough  medical  education. 

1837.  —  The  "American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  was 
established  in  New  York  city. 

In  April,  ISiS,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  leg^lature  of  the  state.  In  1860  & 
number  of  members  seceded  and  started  the  '*  American  Bible  Union,**  the  society 
ha\'ing  decided  that  it  was  not  their  province  or  duty  to  revise  the  Bible,  but 
merely  to  reprint  the  commonly  accepted  version. 

1837,  February  25.  —  The  United  States  Bank  oflFered  to  pay 
off  the  shares  owned  by  the  government. 

The  proposition  was  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollan 
and  fifty-eight  cents  a  share,  in  four  instalments,  September,  1337,  *3S,  '39,  and 
'40.    The  proposition  was  accepted  by  Congress  March  3,  and  was  carried  out 

1837,  March  1.  —  The  Senate  resolved  that  the  recognition 
of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation  was  proper  and  expedient 

A  similar  resolution  was  tabled  in  the  House,  but  an  appropriation  was  made 
for  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Texas  as  soon  as  the  President  had  satisfactory  evidence 
of  her  independence,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  send  such  an  agent 

1837,  March.  —  A  commercial  panic  began  by  the  failure  of 
Herman  Briggs  &  Co.,  in  New  Orleans. 

They  had  advanced  upon  cotton  shipped  to  Liverpool  upon  speculation,  and 
the  cotton  declining  in  price,  were  unable  to  make  up  tiie  loss.  It  spread  until 
in  city  a^r  ci^  the  banks  suspended  payment,  readiing  its  height  in  May.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Biddle,  t)ie  president  of  the  Bank,  came  to  New  York,  and 
sold  exchange  on  England  for  the  notes  of  merchants.  The  news  that  the  English 
merchants  who  had  been  receiving  American  products  were  in  difficult  increased 
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the  panic.    Gold,  on  the  suspension  of  the  tanks,  rose  to  one  hundred  and  seren, 
and  in  the  South  and  West  rose  as  liigh  as  one  hundred  and  tventy-flye. 

1837,  Mabch.  —  There  being  no  election  of  Vice-President  in 
the  electoral  college,  the  Senate  elected  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
of  Kentucky,  to  that  position. 

1837.  —  A  BEBELUON  in  Lower  Canada,  known  as  Papineau's 
rebellion,  was  forcibly  suppressed. 

The  chief  mover  of  the  insurrection,  Louis  Joseph  Papineaa,  was  a  natiye 
Canadian.  The  French  inhabitants  were  discontented,  and  finally  rebelled, 
openly.  A  republic  of  Lower  Canada  was  one  of  their  objects.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed  by  the  authorities,  and  all  resistance  was  soon  trampled  out.  Of 
the  leaders,  some  were  executed  and  others  exiled. 

1837,  April  19.  —  Bustamente  was  declared  president  of 
Mexico. 

He  held  the  office  for  two  years. 

1837.  —  Enox  College,  at  Gfdesburg,  Illinois,  was  opened. 

1837,  Mat  3.  —  A  committee  of  New  York  merchants  went  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  authorities  upon  the  situation, 
but  obtained  no  relief. 

They  proposed  that  gold  should  not  be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
lands ;  that  credit  should  be  extended  in  the  collection  of  custom-house  duties : 
that  treasury  notes  should  be  issued ;  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  should  be 
caUed. 

1837,  July  14.  —  A  man  was  publicly  whipped  on  the  court- 
house parade,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  horse-stealing. 

This  method  of  punishment  had  nerer  been  legally  abolished,  though  it  had 
been  discontinued  for  a  long  time.    The  law  was  soon  after  repealed. 

1837,  September  4.  —  An  extra  session  of  Congress  met. 

It  passed  bills  to  collect  the  portion  of  the  deposits  yet  in  the  suspended  banks, 
to  delay  the  coUection  of  custom  bonds,  and  to  issue  treasury  notes.  The  fourth 
instalment,  consisting  of  nine  millions  of  the  deposits,  were  still  in  the  banks,  and 
its  payment  was  deferred  to  January  1,  1889. 

1837,  Septembeb  15.  —  Congress  instituted  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  patents. 

1837,  October.  —  A  caveat  for  the  ^'  American  Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph  "  was  entered  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

1837.  —  Partial  or  complete  reports  of  geological  surveys 
were  made  this  year  of  Maine,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson ;  of  Connec- 
ticut, by  Professor  C.  V.  Shepard ;  of  Delaware,  by  Professor  J. 
C.  Booth  ;  of  Ohio,  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  Professors  Locke  and  Briggs, 
and  J.  W.  Poster ;  of  Indiana,  by  Dr,  D.  D.  Owen. 
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1837,  September  22.  —  Mr.  Jaudon  was  sent  to  England  as  the 
agent  of  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  was  adyandng  largely  upon  shipments  by  private  parties  of  cotton  to 
England. 

1837,  October  23.  —  Osceola,  the  Seminole  chief,  was  captured 
near  St.  Augustine. 

He  had  come,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  hold  a  conference  wUh  General  Jessap, 
and  by  the  general's  orders  was  detained.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  in  Charleston  harbor,  where  he  was  kept  until  he  died,  January  81, 
1888.    His  capture  ended  the  Seminole  war. 

1838,  January  5.  —  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, enjoining  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  threatening  punish- 
ment to  all  violation  of  the  neutrality  with  neighboring  nations. 

Aid  had  been  given  the  insurgents  in  Lower  Canada  by  Americans,  and  a 
steam-vessel,  which  it  was  supposed  had  carried  them  supplies,  was  seized  on  the 
American  shore  at  Schlosser,  by  an  armed  party  firom  Canada,  set  on  fire,  and 
allowed  to  drift  oyer  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

1838.  — The  first  zinc  made  in  the  United  States  was  from  the 
red  oxide  of  New  Jersey  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hassler,  by  Mr.  John  Hitz. 

It  was  to  be  used  for  the  standard  weights  and  measures  ordered  by  Congresi. 
The  expense  was  so  great  that  for  a  long  time  any  ftirther  attempts  to  use  this  ore 
were  abandoned. 

1838,  April  20.  —  The  Congressional  committee  on  agricul- 
ture reported  upon  the  culture  of  silk. 

Pennsylvania  had  also  given  a  bounty  on  silk  raised  in  that  state. 

1838,  April  23.  — The  first  regular  passages  by  steam  across 
the  Atlantic  were  completed  by  the  Great  Western  and  Sirius. 

The  Sirius  in  seventeen  days  fh>m  London  to  New  York ;  the  Great  Western 
in  fifteen  days  from  Bristol  to  New  York.  They  arrived  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other. 

1838.  —  M.  B.  Lamar  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  and  held  the  office  until  1841.     > 

1838,  May  10.  — The  banks  in  New  England  and  New  York 
resumed. 

1838,  May  31.  —  A  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  repeal- 
ing virtuedly  the  "  specie  circular"  of  July,  1836. 

It  read :  '*  That  it  shall  not  be  lawAil  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make, 
or  to  continue  in  force,  any  general  order  which  shaU  create  any  difference  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  revenue,  as  to  the  money  or  medium  of  payment 
in  which  the  debts  or  dues,  accruing  to  the  United  States,  may  be  paid.**  When 
the  circular  of  1886  was  iftued,  there  were  no  treasury  notes  in  existence.  Under 
this  act  they  were  to  be  received.  Payments  to  the  government  could  be  made 
under  it,  in  specie,  treasury  notes,  or  bills  of  specie-paying  banks.    A  further  dr- 
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cniiT  was  iBSaed  bj  the  treuury  department,  the  day  after  the  poiiage  of  the 
mboTo  resolution,  to  the  receirers  of  public  monejs,  forbidding,  under  acts  of 
1S36,  the  reception  of  any  bank-uotei  ieaa  than  twcntj  dollon,  or  those  of  anj 
bank  UsoIdk  nolei  of  a  Binaller  denomination  than  five  dollare. 

1838,  AoGCBT  13.  —  The  Philadelpliia  banks  resamed 

1838.^:— Thb  common-echool  system  was  adopted  k 
Tauia. 

The  itate  contribnteg  aid  to  those  connties  which  raise  a  school-la: 

1838.  —  The  Sunday  Morning  AUas  appeared  ia  I 
city. 

It  was  published  by  Anson  Henick  and  Jesse  A.  Fell. 

1838.  —  The  Mormons  settled  at  Nnnvoo,  Illinois. 

JoKph  Smith  was  driTCD  from  New  York,  and  went  to  Far  We 
■nd  being  dnren  from  there,  the  settlement  remoTCd  to  Illinois. 

1838,  August.  —  The  United  States  exploring  exp 
the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans  sailed. 

It  returned  in  1642.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
■  corps  of  ecientific  ipccialists. 

1838,  August.  —  The  legacy  left  the  United  States 
SmithBon,  of  England,  was  brought  over  from  London 
ard  Bnah. 

He  had  been  sent  in-  I8S6  to  England  as  an  agent  for  this  pnrpose. 
left  by  Smithson  was  in  the  court  of  chancery.  It  amounted  to  over 
thousand  dollars.  The  money  was  left  by  Smithson  for  the  adv: 
knowledge,  and  was  used  fbr  the  establishment  of  the  Smlthsonia 
at  Washington. 

1838.  —  The  Hudson  Obserratory  was  organized. 
1838,  Septehbeb.  —  A  convention  was    made  bel 
United  States  sod  Mexico. 

By  it  an  arrangement  was  made  to  submit  the  qnestioos  in  dispu 
of  commissioners,  two  to  be  appointed  by  each  party;  aod  in  ca 
atgreement,  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  o 
appointed  by  him.  Ratiflealions  of  the  convention  were  to  be  exch 
February  10,  1839. 

1838,  KovGUBEK  27. — A  French  fleet  and  army  caj 
fort  of  St.  Jean  D'UUoa. 

France  had  declared  war  against  Mexico,  after  demuiding,  in  t^i 
alleged  Injuries.  • 

1838,  Deceubeb  11.  —  A  convention  of  silk-growei 
Baltimore,  organized  a  national  silk  society,  andissuet 
devoted  to  the  induiitry. 

1838,  December  16.  —  Congress  passed  resolutions 
tions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Cc 
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against  the  slave-trade  between  the  states,  should  on  presenta- 
tion be  laid,  upon  the  table  without  being  debated,  printed,  or 
referred. 

The  rosolutions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire. 

1839.  —  A  NATIONAL  woman's  anti-slavery  convention  met  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimk^,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  had  emanci- 
pated their  slaves,  spoke  at  it. 

1S39,  February,  —  A  patent  for  vulcanized  india  rubber  was 
granted  to  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  York. 

1839. — The  "  American  Art  Union  "  in  New  York  was  founded. 

This  was  an  association  for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  engnrayings,  &c.,  to  be 
distributed  by  lot  once  a  year  to  subscribers  paying  an  annual  sum.  It  contmued 
ilntil  1851,  when  the  laws  prerenting  lottery  were  enforced,  and  it  was  closed. 

1839.  —  A  GEOLOGICAL  suTvey  of  Rhode  Island  was  ordered. 

It  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Massachusetts. 

1839,  March  4. — The  express  business  was  inaugurated  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York. 

W.  F.  Hamden  made  the  first  trip  between  the  dties.  He  had  adrertised  that 
he  would  do  so,  and  deUrer  parcels.  He  carried  some  books  for  the  bookiellen, 
and  packages  of  southern  and  western  bank-notes  for  the  brokers. 

1839,  March  29.  —  Mr.  Biddle  resigned  his  position  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank. 

1839,  April  10.  —  Peace  between  France  and  Mexico  was 
declared,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris. 

1839.  —  No  less  than  sixty  gold  mines,  or  diggings,  were 
worked  in  Virginia. 

Twenty-six  of  them  were  in  SpottsyWania,  and  fifteen  in  Orange  County. 

1839.  —  The  New  York  legislature  passed  a  free  banking  law. 

Any  persons  desirous  of  so  doing  could  establish  a  bank  and  issue  notes  Hot 
circulation,  but  were  compelled  to  deposit  with  the  comptroUer  of  the  state  i 
sufficient  amount  of  securities  to  secure  the  redemption  of  their  bills  in  circa- 
lation. 

1839,  July  3.  —  A  normal  school  was  opened  at  Framingbam, 
Massachusetts. 

It  was  the  first  in  the  country.  The  idea  of  such  a  school  had  been  presented 
as  early  as  1816  by  Professor  Denison  Olmstead  in  an  address  delirered  at  New 
Haven  '*  on  the  state  of  education  in  Connecticut,**  and  fi'equently  since. 

1839.  —  The  first  white  settlement  on  the  site  of  Sacramento 
was  made. 

J.  A.  Suiter  had  obtained  a  grant  of  it.  In  1841  he  built  a  fort  there ;  in  1848 
named  it  Sacramento,  and  offered  lots  for  sale.  In  1849  the  first  frame  house  wal 
buUt;  and  in  1854  it  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  state. 
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1839.  —  According  to  a  treksnry  report  made  January  8, 1840, 
during  1839  there  were  eight  hundred  and  fifty  b^nks,  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  branches.  Of  these,  during  the  year,  three 
liundred  and  forty- three  had  entirely  suspended,  sixty-two  par- 
tially;  fifty-six  had  failed  utterly,  and  forty-eight  had  resumed. 

1839.  —  The  JVhig  appeared  at  Elizabethton,  Tennessee. 

It  was  edited  by  William  G.  Browinlow.  It  was  moyed  first  to  Jonesboro',  and 
then  to  KnoxTille.  Parson  Brownlow  retired  from  its  management  in  1869|  and 
in  1671  it  was  absorbed  by  the  KnoxviUe  Press  and  Herald, 

1839,  July  6.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  prevent  the 
new  Bank  from  reissuing  the  notes  of  the  old  Bank. 

1839,  October  9.  —  The  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie 
payment. 

1839,  October  10.  —  The  news  was  received  in  New  York  of 
tiie  protest  of  the  bills  drawn  by  the  Bank  upon  its  correspond- 
ent m  France. 

The  bills  were  for  two  millions  of  francs.  The  Bank  was  to  ship  specie  to 
meet  them,  but  it  had  not  arrired.    The  bills  were  protected  by  the  Rothschilds. 

1840,  June  30 .  —  Congress  established  the  independent 
treasury. 

The  arrangement  is  known  as  the  snb-treasnTy.  The  suggestion  of  this 
arrangement  hod  been  made  by  President  Jackson  in  1887,  and  a  biU  introduced, 
but  not  passed.  The  subject  had  been  brought  up  again  in  Congress,  but  again 
without  success.  The  method  proposed  was  to  separate  the  goyernment  entirely 
from  any  dependence  upon  the  banks  in  its  fiscal  operations,  the  collection,  safe- 
keeping, transfer,  and  disbursements  of  the  public  money  being  performed  by 
agents  of  the  goremment  alone,  and  only  specie  being  used  in  aU  the  money 
transactions  of  the  goyernment.  The  title  of  the  act  was,  "  An  act  to  provide 
for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  tranfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.** 
It  provided  that  all  government  dues,  after  the  SOth  of  June,  1840,  should  be 
paid  one  fourth  in  specie,  and  an  additional  fourth  each  year  until  the  whole  was 
so  paid. 

1840.  —  CONGBESS  appropriated  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  survey  of  that  part  of  the  northeastern  boundary  which 
separates  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  from  the  British  provinces. 

1840.' — CoNGBESS  authorized  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

Not  over  five  millidhs  were  to  be  at  any  one  time  kept  in  circulation. 

1840.  —  The  Mormons  established  themselves  at  Nauvoo,  !!• 
linois. 

1840,  July  23.  —  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  reunited. 

1840.  —  New  Hampshibe  ordered  a  geological  survey  of  the 
state. 

It  was  intrusted  to  C.  T.  Jackson,  whose  report  was  published  in  1844. 


Attorneys-General, 
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1840.  —  The  free  banking  law  of  New  York  was  revised. 

The  banks  were  giren  the  right  to  deposit  with  the  comptroller,  as  secnritj  for 
their  bills  in  circulation,  either  United  States  bonds,  or  those  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  or  bonds  and  mortgages  upon  real  estate  in  New  York  state.  The  deposit 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  was  subsequently  forbidden. 

1837-41.  — Eighth  administration. 

President,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York. 

Vice-President,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky. 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  continued  in  office. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,      Levi  Woodbury,  of  N.  H.,  continued  in  office. 
Secretary  of  War,  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  March,  7, 18S7. 

^       ^  -M  rMahlon  Dickerson,  of  N.  J.,  continued  in  office. 

Secretaries  of  Navy,  ^  j^^^  ^  Paulding,  of  New  York,  June  20,  1838. 

ri  1        /  ^^^^  Kendall,  of  Kentucky,  continued  in  office. 

Postmasters-General,       ^  j^j^  ^  jjjj^^  ^^  Connecticut,  May  18,  1840. 

'  Bei^jamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  continued  in  ofllce. 

Felix  Grundy,  of  Teiinessee,  Jufy  7,  1838. 

.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  of  Pennsylvania,  January  10, 1840. 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  — 

James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Twenty-Sixth  Congress,  1837. 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  Twenty-Seventh  Congress,  1839. 

1841,  January  15.  —  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  having  fixed 
this  day  as  the  limit  for  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  a  run  com- 
menced upon  them.  In  twenty  days  the  United  States  Bank 
paid  out  six  millions,  and  the  others  over  five. 

1841,  February  4.  —  The  banks  of  Philadelphia  again  sus- 
pended specie  payments. 

1841.  —  The  Princeton,  a  shipof-war,  was  built  as  a  propeller. 

Her  constructor  was  John  Ericsson.  She  was  the  first  ship  whose  propelling 
machinery  was  under  water  and  safe  £h>m  shot. 

1841,  March.  —  A  patent  was  granted  to  Samuel  Pennockfor 
a  grain-drill. 

1841,  March  17. —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  con- 
vening Congress  May  31. 

1841,  April  3.  —  A  committee  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
United  States  Bank  reported,  giving  a  history  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  for  six  years. 

It  appeared  that  the  funds  had  been  squandered  in  various  ways.  The  foreign 
debt  was  fifteen  millions.  Mr.  Jaudon,  the  foreign  agent,  had  borrowed  orer 
thirty  millions  at  most  usurious  rates,  and  at  home  certain  parties  had  borrowed 
fi'eely  on  worthless  securities.    This  was  practically  the  end  of  the  Bank. 

1841,  April  4.  —  President  Harrison  died,  and  Vice-President 
John  Tyler  assumed  the  office. 

1841,  April  6.  —  The  foundations  of  the  Mormon  temple  were 
laid  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois. 
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1841,  Apeil  10. — The  New  York  TribuTUi  appeared  in  New 
York  city. 

It  wu  publiihed  by  Honce  Qreeley,  aod  wta  iHned  for  k  cent.     On  July  81 
Tbomu  McElntli  becune  its  publisher.    It  it  now  publUhed  by  ■ 
Horace  Oreelej  died  Norember  2S,  1872. 

1841,JnLT21.  —  Congress  anthorized  a  loan  of  twel 
of  dollars. 

1841,  Adodsi. — The  act  establisbing  the  snb-tn 
repeated. 

1841,  AvaosT.  —  The  Presideot  vetoed  a  bill  for  the 
ment  of  "  The  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States." 

The  iecretary  of  the  treaaury  bad  sngKested  snch  a  bank ;  and  bi 
to  fu-nuh  a  plan,  had  done  to,  and  a  bill  In  accordance  wltb  it  had  b 
Another  bill  wa«  prepared,  with  the  title,  "  An  act  to  proride  for  I 
lection,  Mfe-keeping,  and  disbnTBement  of  the  public  rcTenne  b; 
corporation  to  bo  Myled  the  Fiscal  Corporatioa  of  the  United  States 
in  September.  Thi»  bill  tiie  Preeident  also  Tetoed.  In  consequem 
11,  all  the  cabinet  officers,  except  Daniel  Webster,  the  secretary  of  si 

1841,  AoauaT  19.  —  A  bankruptcy  act  was  passed. 

It  was  to  take  ell^  Febnuiy  Z,  1S12.     It  wu  t«pealed  March  9 

1841,  AuonsT.-- Congress  passed  an  act  to  distril 
the  states  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  land 

Th«  distribution  was  to  be  made  upon  the  conditjou  that  the  datii 
tariff  of  183S  were  not  to  be  raised.  The  dlatrilMition  was  to  be  nia< 
ally  after  January  1,  iS12. 

1842,  JANUAaT.  — The  Ledger  appeared  in  Mobile,  j 
It  was  published  by  John  Ponyth,  on  the  ca«h  system,  and  for  a 
1842.  —  The  pound  sterling  was  ordered  by  Con| 

rated  Tot  customs  at  fonr  dollars  and  eighty-four  cenb 
1842.  —  A  COHPANT  calling  themselves  a  "  True 

Congregation"  IWahre  Tnspiraiiona  Gemuinde)  came 

many  and  settled  near  Buffalo. 

In  1855  they  moTed  to  Iowa,  aettUoK  about  seventy-firar  miles  west 

They  call  their  place  Amana,  and  ha*e  seven  Tillages.    They  ai 

community,  and  nnmber  nearly  flAeen  hundred  persons.    Their  pi 

tional  leader  is  a  woman. 

1842,  Febbuabt  21.  —  A  patent  for  a  sewing-mt 

Cnted  John  J.  Greenongh,  of  Washington,  Distri 
ibia. 

The  needle  was  pointed  at  both  cndi,  with  the  eye  In  the  mil 
pulled  throng  by  pincers.     They  were  never  introdnccd  to  pnblic  i 

1842.  —  DnBnia  the  summer  of  this  year  Colonel 
.first  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moontaina  was  made. 
His  report  was  ordered  printed  by  the  Senate. 
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« 

1842,  March.  —  The  House  passed  a  resolution  of  censure 
upon  Joshua  Giddings,  a  member  from  Ohio. 

The  Creole,  in  October,  1841,  while  canying  a  load  of  slaves  from  Richmond 
to  New  Orleans,  was  captored  by  the  slaves,  who  rose  and  forced  those  of  iht 
crew  who  were  spared  to  carry  the  vessel  to  Nassan,  in  the  British  island  of  New 
Providence.  Here  nineteen  of  the  negroes  were  imprisoned  for  mutioj  and 
murder,  others  being  set  free.  The  secretary  of  state  having  opened  a  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  case  with  the  British  government,  Mr.  Joshua  B.  Gid- 
dings  submitted  a  series  of  resohitions,  maintaining  that,  slavery  being  created  hj 
municipal  law,  the  slaves  in  reg^aining  their  liberty  had  violated  no  law  of  tbs 
United  States,  and  that  ai^  attempt  to  re<-enslave  them  was  unauthorized  bj 
the  Constitution  and  incompatible  with  national  honor.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  it  wa^  voted  that  Mr.  Giddings  "  deserved  the  severe  condemnA- 
tion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  this  body  in  particular."  In  the  debate, 
Mr.  Giddings  was  denied  speaking  in  his  defence.  Having  resigned  after  the  vote, 
Mr.  Giddings  was  returned  again  to  the  House  by  his  constituents. 

1842.  —  Congress  passed  a  tariff  law  raising  the  average  rate 
to  thirty-three  per  cent. 

The  duties  were  to  be  paid  In  cash  on  a  valuation  at  the  port  of  entry.  The 
President  had  vetoed  two  tariff  bills  previously  passed.  A  separate  act  wis  tiien 
passed  to  permit  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  duties.  This  act  the  President  retained,  thus 
preventing  it  from  going  into  force. 

1842,  March  19.  —  The  Philadelphia  banks  resumed. 

During  the  year,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
debt. 

1842,  August.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  the  right  to 
patent  designs. 

1842.  —  A  PATENT  was  granted  J.  Read,  of  Illinois,  for  a  mow- 
ing aud  reaping  machine. 

1842.  — An  act  was  passed  bj  Congress  for  the  settlement  of 
Florida. 

Every  head  of  a  family  who  should  make  an  actual  settlement,  and  dear, 
enclose,  and  cultivate  five  acres,  building  a  house  upon  them,  was  entitled  to  a 
quarter  section.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  occupy  the  soil,  and  by  a  cessar 
tion  of  hostilities  influence  the  smaU  remainder  of  the  Seminoles  to  emigrate* 
This  ended  the  Seminole  war,  and  by  successive  cessions  the  land  passed  entirel/ 
into  the  junsdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  act  was  to  remain  in  force  one 
year,  and  in  that  time  the  land  was  all  occupied.  The  Seminole  war  had  cost 
about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

1842.  —  The  Croton  aqueduct,  of  New  York,  was  finished. 

John  B.  Jervis  was  the  chief  engineer,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  was  twelve 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  length  of  the  aqueduct,  from  the 
Croton  River  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  is  forty  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  flow 
of  water  is  some  thirty  million  gallons  daily  at  the  lowest  average.  The  con- 
Btruction  had  taken  five  years. 
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1842,  August  9;  — A  treaty  was  made  with  Great  Britain,  by 
which  the  north-western  boundary,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces,  was  completed. 

Lord  Ashburton,  appointed  hy  the  English  government  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary for  the  settlement  of  this  matter,  arrived  April  8.  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  states  of  Blaine  and  Massachusetts,  and  by  New  Brunswick, 
were  present  at  the  negotiation.  Maine  surrendered  a  tract  lying  north  of  the 
St.  John's,  the  firee  navigation  of  that  river  being  granted  by  Great  Britain.  The 
portion  of  the  Madawaska  settlement  lying  south  of  the  St.  John's  was  relin- 
quished by  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  Aroostook  and  Rouse's  Point.  For 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  each  country  agreed  to  maintain  an  adequate 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Persons  charged  with  murder,  murderous 
assault,  piracy,  robbery,  or  forgery,  were  to  be  mutually  delivered  up.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain  October  18,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President 
on  November  10. 

1842.  —  A  TREATY  was  made  with  Mexico. 

She  had  failed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  convention  of  1888.  Ratifications 
of  this  new  treaty  were  to  be  exchanged  within  three  months  at  Washington.  The 
American  claims,  as  stated  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  this  year,  amounted 
to  $2,026,079.  The  first  payment  was  to  be  made  April  80,  1848,  and  the  whole 
amount  to  be  settled  in  quarterly  payments  extending  over  five  years,  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

V 

1842,  November  21.  —  Rhode  Island,  by  an  election,  ratified 
the  constitution  which  had  been  prepared  for  her. 

The  charter  had  up  to  this  time  remained  as  the  basis  of  her  organic  law. 
The  constitution  had  been  prepared  by  a  convention  called  in  1841.  The  chief 
discontent  with  the  charter  was  the  limit  it  placed  upon  the  right  of  sufiVtige,  it 
being  limijted  to  land-owners  and  their  eldest  sons.  At  the  election,  Thomas  W. 
Dorr  was  elected  governor.  Samuel  W.  King,  the  governor  under  the  charter, 
claimed  the  position,  ordered  out  the  militia,  declared  martial  law,  and  obtained 
ud  from  the  United  States  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  The  armed  resistance 
lasted  about  two  weeks.  Dorr  fled  the  state,  but  returned  to  answer  a  charge  of 
treason,  on  which  he  was  fbund  guilty  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  Hfe. 
In  1847  he  was  pardoned,  and  in  1858  restored  his  civil  rights  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  record  of  his  sentence  ordered  to  be  blotted  out. 

1843,  Januaby  1.  —  The.  public  debt  amounted  to  thirty-two 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1843,  Febeuaby  25.  —  The  bankruptcy  act  was  repealed. 

1843,  Mabch  3. —  Congress  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  construction  of  an  experimental  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore. 

1843,  Mabch  4.  —  A  patent  for  a  sewing-machine  was  granted 
to  Benjamin  W.  Bean,  of  New  York. 

It  made  a  lasidng  stitch. 

I843u  —  A  BLAST  furnace  was  started  in  the  Adirondack  region. 

In  1849  a  larger  fhmace  was  constmofied,  and  the  old  one  abandoned. 
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1843.  —  A  SOCIETY  for  the  study  of  natural  history  was  organ- 
ized at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1843,  June  16.  —  A  new  constitution  for  Mexico  was  issued  by 
a  junta  convoked  by  Santa  Anna. 

1843,  NoYEHBEB.  —  A  treaty  was  made  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  S^tes. 

It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commisiion  for  the  examination  and 
settlement  of  claims  for  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  had  heen  left  undecided 
bj  the  preyioos  commission. 

1843.  —  Colonel  Fremont  made  his  second  expedition  of  ex- 
ploration. 

He  passed  throngh  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  an  nnknoini 
wilderness.  The  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  valleys  of  Cafi- 
fornia,  were  brought  to  public  notice. 

1844,  January  2.  —  Santa  Anna  was  inaugurated  president 
of  Mexico  under  the  new  constitution. 

The  public  debt  of  Mexico  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  sixty  millions  were  due  English  creditors.  The  income  was  derircd 
from  taxation,  and  produced  about  twenty  millions,  the  expenses  of  the  govenh 
ment  being  rather  more  than  this  amount. 

1844,  April  12.  —  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Texas,  at 
Washington,  for  annexing  her  to  the  Union. 

It  had  been  made  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state,  and  Isaac  Yan 
Zandt  and  J.  P.  Henderson  representing  Texas.  On  tiie  22d  it  was  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  privately  for  their  use. 

1844,  June  8. — The  Senate  voted  against  the  ratification  cf 
the  treaty  with  Texas. 

The  vote  was  16  to  25. 

1844. — The  first  hvdropathic  establishment  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  at  JJo.  63  Barclay  Street,  New  York.  Camp- 
bell, publisher  of  the  Water  Cure  Journal^  was  proprietor,  and 
Joel  Shew,  physician. 

1844,  June.  —  The  experimental  telegraph  line,  built  by  an 
appropriation  from  Congress,  was  erected  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 

1844.  —  Professor  Johnston  published  his  Lectures  on  ft« 
Application  of  Chemistry  and  Oeology  to  Agriculture. 

1844.  —  About  ihis  time  guano  began  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

Previous  to  1850  the  importations  were  less  than  thirty  thousand  tons. 

1844.  —  In  Rensslaer  and  Delaware  counties,  New  York,  bsx 
armed  resistance  began  by  the  anti-renters. 
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Thej  reftised  to  pay  rents  any  longer  to  the  Patroons.  The  resistance  con- 
tinned  through  1846  and  1847. 

1844.  —  The  first  successful  miDing  operations  for  copper  in 
the  region  of  Lake  Superior  were  commenced. 

Copper  had  been  known  to  exist  there  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  but  the 
district  had  been  until  within  a  few  years  only  accessible  to  the  hunter  and 
trapper. 

1844. — The  interest  upon  loans  by  the  various  states  which 
was  unpaid  amounted  to  over  seven  millions. 

1844. — A  NORMAL  school  was  established  in  Albany,  New 
York. 

1844,  June.  —  Smith  was  arrested  at  Nauvoo  and  confined  in 
the  jail  at  Carthage,  Illinois. 

He  had  the  year  before  declared  the  revelation  establishing  polygamy  among 
the  Mormons.  On  the  27th  of  June  a  mob  broke  into  the  jail,  captured  Smith 
and  his  brother,  and  murdered  them. 

1844.  —  A  COMPANY,  under  Dr.  Keil,  settled  at  Bethel,  Mis- 
souri. 

They  were  a  religious  community. 

1844,  September  30.  —  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  was  presented 
in  Palme's  New  York  Opera  House. 

This  was  the  introduction  of  opera  in  the  United  States.  The  Opera  House 
was  built  by  Palmo  in  Chambers  Street.  The  introduction  of  the  opera  ruined 
him.    The  house  was  subsequently  Burton's  Theatre. 

1844,  December  7.  —  Don  Joaquin  de  Herrera  was  appointed 
president  of  Mexico  ad  interim. 

An  insurrection  had  deposed  Santa  Anna,  and  captured  him.  He  was  banished 
in  January,  1845. 

1841-45.  —  Ninth  administration. 

President,  William  H.  Harrison,  of  Ohio.    Died  April  4,  1841. 

Vice-President,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia. 

'Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1841. 

Resigned  May  8,  1848. 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  May  9,  1848. 

Died  June  20,  1843. 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  July  24,  1848.    Killed 

February  28,  1844.  * 

John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  February  29,  1844. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  March  6, 1844. 
f  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  March  5,  1841.    Resigned 
September  11,  1841. 
Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,   September  18, 

1841.    Resigned  March  1,  1848. 
John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  March  8,  1848. 
George  M.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  Juno  15,  1844. 


Secretaries  of  State, 


Secrettties  of  Treasury, 


i; 
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Secretaries  of  War, 


Secretaries  of  Navy, 


Postmasters-General, 


John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  March  5,  1841.    Resigasd 
September  11,  1841. 

John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  October  12,  1841. 

James  M.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  March  8,  1843. 
I  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  15,  1844. 

'  George  £.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  March  5, 184L 
Resigned  September  11,  1841. 

Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  September  13,  184L 

David  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  July  24,  1843. 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  February  15, 1844. 
Died  February  28,  1844. 

John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  March  14,  1844. 

'  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  March  6,  1841,    Re- 
signed September  12,  1841. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  Sept.  18,  1841. 

Attorneys-General,         /  ^^^'i'.^^^!'^^  ^T^\  ??""*'  ^^*-  ^^'  ^^^• 

\  John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  July  1,  1843. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  — 

John  White,  of  Kentucky,  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  1841. 
John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  1843. 

1845,  January  22.  —  Santa  Anna  was  banished  again  from 
Mexico,  and  the  sentence  was  declared  to  be  perpetuaL 

From  1839,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  until  1845,  revolutions  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  and  Santa  Bravo  and  Canalize  had  successively  been  presidents. 

1845,  February.  —  Pennsylvania  resumed  payment. 

1845,  March  1.  —  The  President  approved  a  bill  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas. 

The  debate  upon  this  subject  had  been  long  and  violent.  President  Tyler's 
term  ended  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  resolutions,  as  finally  adopted,  read :  '*  That 
Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  included  within,  and  rightfidly 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  state,  to  be  called 
the  state  of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  said  republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent 
of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that  tlie  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  die 
states  of  this  Union."  "That  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  his 
judgment  and  discretion,  deem  it  most  advisable,  instead  of  proceeding  to  submit 
the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  republic  of  Texas  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  for  admission,  to  negotiate  with  that  republic ;  then,  Be  ii  re- 
solvedy  that  a  state,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  present  republic  of  Texas,  with  suit- 
able extent  and  boundaries,  and  with  two  representatives  in  Congress  until  the 
next  apportionmeiit  of  representation,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  existing  states,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan  territory 
to  the  United  States,  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of  Texas  and  tbo 
United  States. 

**  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admiaslDn 
and  cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate,  or  by  articles  to  be 
submitted  to  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President  may  direct" 
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1845.  —  GoKGBESS  passed  acts  admitting  Florida  and  Iowa  to 
the  Union. 

They  had  each  formed  oonstitutiong,  which  were  presented  to  Congress. 

1845.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  fixing  the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  of  November  as  the  day  for  choosing  presiden- 
tial electors  in  all  the  states, 

1845. — .Congress  reduced  the  rate  of  postage. 

It  was  made  five  cents  on  single  letters  not  exceeding  three  hundred  miles, 
and  ten  cents  over  that  distance. 

1845,  March  6.  —  The  Mexican  minister,  Almonte,  protested 
to  the  secretary  of  state  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ana 
asked  his  passports. 

Under  instructions  from  his  govemment,  he  spoke  of  it  as  dismembering  an 
integral  part  of  Mexican  territory,  and  declared  tiie  purpose  of  Mexico  to  recover 
the  territory  she  was  thus  despoiled  of. 

1845,  Mat  1.  —  The  Waahinglon  Union  appeared  at  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  published  by  Thomas  Ritchie  and  John  P.  Heiss,  and  was  made  the 
organ  of  the  government,  and  continued  so  during  the  administration  of  James 
K.  Polk.  On  the  Idth  of  September,  1847,  two  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  the  first  to  exclude  the  editor  of  the  Union  from  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  for  a  libel  upon  the  Senate,  and  the  second  to  exclude  the  reporters  of  the 
Union  from  the  reporters'  gallery.  They  were  debated  two  days,  when,  the 
second  resolution  having  been  withdrawn,  the  first  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-one.  In  1849,  with  the  inauguration  of  President  Tay- 
lor, the  Union  ceased  to  be  the  organ  of  the  government;  but  at  the  Inaugu- 
mion  of  Franklin  Pierce,  in  1853,  it  was  restored  to  its  position,  and  continued 
it  when  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  in  1857,  with  John  Appleton  as  editor,  and 
ceased  with  the  opening  of  the  civil  war. 

1845,  Junes. — The  True  American  appeared  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

It  was  edited  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  press  was  seized  by  a  mob,  but  the  paper  was  continued,  being  printed  in 
Cincinnati,  and  published  in  Lexington,  and  then  in  Louisville. 

1845.  —  The  Mormons  were  driven  from  Nauvoo,  and  ordered 
to  leave  Illinois. 

1845,  June  16.  — The  Texan  congress  accepted  the  terms  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  session,  a  peacefU  settlement  of  the  question  oflPbred  by  Mexico, 
by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Texas  on  certain  conditions,  was  rejected. 

1845,  JuLT  4.  —  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  made  complete. 

Information  had  been  received  of  the  action  of  the  Texas  senate. 

1845;  Decembeb. — The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
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stated  that  he  had  ''  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, to  order  a  strong  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  a  sufficient  military  force  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas." 

1845,  December  30.  —  Herrera,  who  had  succeeded  Canalizo 
as  president,  was  displaced,  and  General  Paredes  appointed. 

1845.  —  Petroleum  was  obtained  in  boring  for  salt  near  Ta- 
rentum,  on  the  Alleghany,  thirty-five  miles  above  Pittsburg. 

Two  small  springs  continued  to  yield  for  years.  Before  this,  the  Seneca  In- 
dians gathered  so{^lies  of  it,  and  it  was  known  as  Seneca  oil,  or  Gtenesee  oO, 
from  its  being  fonnd  also  near  the  head  of  the  Genesee  River. 

1845.  — Margaret  Fuller's  Wcman  in  Uie  Nineteenth  Oentmy 
was  published. 

It  demanded  that  every  avenue,  educational  and  industrial,  should  be  open  to 
women,  and  especiaUy  that  she  should  be  socially  free. 

1845.  —  The  naval  school  at  Annapolis  was  established. 

1845.  —  The  new  ponstitution  of  Louisiana  was  framed  and 
adopted. 

1846,  January.  —  The  army  was  ordered  to  take  up  a  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande. 

It  had  been  at  Corpus  Christi  since  the  prcrious  August.  Ko  hostile  act  hid 
been  committed  by  the  Mexicans.  On  the  2dth  of  March,  the  army  of  occnp»> 
tion  camped  opposite  Matamoras. 

1846,  Januart  3.  —  General  Paredes  was  appointed  to  the 
presidency  of  Mexico. 

He  had  headed  an  insurrection  against  Herrera,  who  resigned  the  office. 

1846,  Mat.  —  Colonel  Fremont,  on  his  third  exploring  expedi- 
tion, arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  took  part  in 
the  movement  for  the  independence  of  California. 

It  was  accomplished  before  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Sloat  at  Monterey. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  American  forces,  ihe  Independents  united  with  them. 

1846,  May  11.  —  The  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress, 
stating  that  Mexico  had  begun  hostilities,  and  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  existence  of  war,  and  make  provision  for 
its  vigorous  prosecution. 

On  the  Idth,  both  houses  having  passed  the  bills  necessary  for  raising  the 
requisite  men  and  money,  they  were  signed  by  the  President,  who  issued  a 
proclamation  of  war.  The  bill  for  the  supplies  contained  in  its  preamble  that 
war  existed  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico.  To  this  statement  objection 
was  made. 

1846.  —  A  COMMUNTTY,  Under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Noyes,  was 
formed  at  Pytney,  Vermont, 
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Being  mobbed  and  driren  away  in  1848,  they  settled  at  Oneida,  New  York. 
They  call  themselves  *'The  Perfectionists/  and  hare  a  branch  settlement  at 
WaUingford,  Connecticut 

1846.  —  A  COMPANY  from  Sweden,  under  the  leadership  of 
Olaf  Olson,  settled  at  Bishop  Hill,  in  Illinois. 

They  were  a  religious  community.  In  1858  they  were  incorporated  as  an 
association  by  the  legislature,  and  in  1860  diyided  their  property,  and  in  1862 
ceased  to  exist. 

1846,  June  16.  —  A  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  settled  the  Oregon  question. 

The  country  was  greatly  excited  concerning  the  question.  Congress,  after  a 
long  and  yiolent  discussion,  had  passed  a  resolution,  which  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  the  27th  of  April,  to  gire  notice  to  Great  Britain  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  as  settled  by  the  convention  of  August  6,  1827. 
The  notice  had  been  sent,  and  the  suspense  as  to  its  reception  by  Great -Britain 
was  fortunately  ended  by  the  news  of  the  treaty.  The  dividing  line,  by  the 
treaty,' was  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  Stony  Mountains  west  to 
the  middle  of  the  channel  separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  main  land ; 
thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  and  of  Fuca*s  Straits  to  the 
Pacific.  The  channel  and  straits  to  be  free,  as  also  the  great  northern  branch  of 
the  Columbia  River.  The  treaty  was  ratified  and  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
August  6,  1846. 

1846,  July  3.  —  Congress  passed  a  tariff  act  to  take  effect 
December  1.    It  was  intended  for  revenue. 

All  articles  not  free  were  charged  ad  valorem  duties.  The  duties  were  cash ; 
and  the  bonded  warehouse  system  was  inaugurated.  The  collections  were  in 
coin,  and  the  independent  treasury  system  for  the  transaction  of  the  government's 
business  in  cash  was  inaugurated.  The  tariff*  averaged  twenty-four  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

1846. — The  first  volume  of  the  American  Short-horn  Herd- 
Book  was  published. 

1846,  July  7.  —  The  Pacific  squadron  took  possession  of  Mon- 
terey, Mexico. 

Commodore  Sloat  was  in  command  of  the  squadron. 

1846,  July  9.  —  Commodore  Montgomery  captured  Pwicisco. 

1846,  July  15. — Commodore  Stockton  took  possession  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  capital. 

He  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Premont,  with  a  party  of  Americans,  had  previously  established  an  independent 
goTemment  at  Francisco. 

1846,  July  22.  —  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes, ''  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  this 
emission  outstanding  at  any  one  time." 

They  were  to  be  issued  **  as  the  exigencies  of  the  government  may  require.** 
Or  the  president  might  borrow,  giving  stock  for  tho  sum  he  borrowed,  provided 
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that  "  the  sum  to  borrowed,  together  with  the  treasnrf  noteB»*'  did  not  exceed  ten 
millioni.  The  teeatory  notes  and  the  stook  were  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest, 
and  no  part  was  to  be  disposed  of  **  at  less  than  par." 

1846.  —  CoNOBBSS  passed  a  warehouse  bilL 

It  anthorized  the  storage  in  public  stores  of  imported  articles,  the  duty  to  be 
paid  when  they  were  withdrawn  for  consumption. 

1846,  August  6.  —  The  independent  treasury  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  tlie  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  government 
were  ordered  to  be  in  gold. 

An  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  a  loan  or  loans  to  the  amount  of  twenty-^igiit 
million  dollars  were  authorixed. 

1846.  —  The  Smithsonian  Institute  was  founded. 

1846,  September  10.  —  A  patent  for  a  sewing-machine  was 
granted  to  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

It  had  the  eye  of  the  needle  near  the  point,  and,  by  the  use  of  a  shuttle,  nude 
a  lock  stitch.  In  1850,  the  Singer  machine  was  patented;  in  1851,  the  Wheeler 
and  Wilson;  in  1852,  the  Grover  and  Baker;  in  1857,  the  Wilcox  and  Qibbe, 
besides  various  others,  modifications  and  improvements  upon  the  original  idea. 

1846.  —  A  PATENT  for  a  carpet  power-loom,  for  making  two  and 
three  ply  ingrain,  was  granted  to  firastus  B.  Bigelow,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1846,  September  20.  —  The  American  armj,  under  General 
Taylor,  stormed  Monterey,  in  Mexico. 

The  contest  lasted  three  da/s,  when  the  garrison  capitulated. 

1846,  September  24.  —  Monterey  surrendered  to  the  forces 
under  General  Taylor. 

1846,  October  16.  —  The  first  public  application  of  ether,  to 
deaden  pain  in  surgical  operations,  was  made  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

It  had  been  used  before  in  dental  operations.  There  are  three  claimants  to 
the  credit  of  first  suggesting  it.  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  and 
Dr.  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

1846,  December  23.  —  Santa  Anna  was  elected  provisional 
president  of  Mexico,  and  Gomez  Farias  vice-president. 

Santa  Anna  had  returned,  and  the  constitution  of  1824  had  been  re-established. 

1847,  January  9.  —  A  decree  was  passed  by  the  congress  of 
Mexico  authorizing  the  government  to  raise  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  to  carrv  on  the  war  with  the  United  States,  by  the  sale 
or  mortgage  oi  the  resd  estate  then  in  possession  of  the  Church. 

The  decree  was  approred  by  the  president,  and  protested  against  by  the 
ardibishop. 
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1847,  Febbuaby  22.  — The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  wag  fought. 

It  lasted  two  days.  The  MeTJCMW,  vnder  Santa  Anna,  were  defeated  by  the 
Americans  under  General  Taylor. 

1847|  March  9.  —  General  Scott  with  his  army  landed  at 
Vera  CniZ|  and  with  the  fleet,  under  Commodore  Connor,  in- 
vested the  town. 

On  the  29th  the  fort  and  town  surrendered.   It  had  been  bombarded  nine  days. 

1847,  March  29.  —  Vera  Cruz  was  captured  by  the  Americans 
tmder  General  Scott 

1847,  Afril  18.  —  The  battle  of  Cerro  (Jordo  was  fought 

It  occnrred  in  a  pass  on  the  road  from  Vera  Croz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  to- 
wards which  General  ScotI  was  adraacing.  The  Mexicans  were  commanded  by 
Santa  Anna.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  was  one  of  the  most  decisire  of  the 
war,  the  Mexicans  being  defeated. 

1847.  —  Ths  type-revolving  press  was  patented  by  Richard 
H.  Hoe. 

The  type  set  on  cylinders,  revolTcs.  The  ten-cylinder  presses,  which  make 
^e  printing  of  the  modem  newspaper  possible,  were  the  ou^rowth  of  this  inren- 
tion. 

1847,  April  19.  —  General  Scott  with  his  army  entered  Jalapa. 

Foor  days  after,  the  castle  of  Perote,  the  strongest  fortress  after  Vera  Cmz  in 
Mexico,  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

1847,  Mat  8.  —  The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was  fought 

The  Mexicans,  nnder  General  Arista,  were  defeated.  The  next  day,  the  battle 
of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  took  place,  in  which  again  General  Taylor  was  rictorions, 
the  Mexicans  retreating  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

1847,  August.  —  Oeneral  Scott  with  his  army  reached  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  made  an  armistice  with  Santa  Anna  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace* 

In  September  hostilities  began  again^  eadi  partgr  aocnaing  the  other  of  riolat- 
ing  the  armistice. 

1847,  August  20.  —  The  battle  of  Churubusco  was  fought 

The  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna,  retreated  towards  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
General  Scott  continued  his  advance  with  his  army. 

1847.  — The  National  Era  appeared  in  Washington. 

It  was  published  by  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  and  was  in  the  interest  of  the  aboli- 
tion party.  In  1851  Unde  TonCs  Cabii^  appeared  in  ill  as  a  seriaL  The  yattonal 
Era  was  a  continualion  of  The  Fh4lanthrop%gi,  which  Dr.  Bailey,  with  James  C. 
Bimey,  had  printed  in  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  several  times  mobbed,  but  was 
continued  until  Dr.  Bailey  moved  to  Washington  and  commenced  the  ydtional 
Sra,    This  was  also  mobbed. 

1847.  —  GoLn  was  discovered  in  California. 
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1847-67.  —  The  government  paid  only  gold  coin. 

1847.  —  The  SprinQ/idd  Btputiican  appeared  in  Springfield, 

Massachusetts. 

It  was  published  by  Samuel  Bowles  &  Co. 

1847,  August  20.  —  The  battle  of  Contreras  took  place  in 
Mexico. 

It  was  fought  in  the  night.  The  Mexicans  were  commanded  bgr  General 
Valencia,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under  General  Scott 

1847.  —  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  founded  by  the  Mormons. 

Brigham  Toung,  with  an  adyance  party,  reached  Salt  Lake  YaUey,  in  Utah. 
The  rest  of  the  communis  did  not  arrive  until  the  next  autumn. 

1847,  August  31.  —  Illinois  accepted  her  present  constitution. 

1847.  —  (Geneva  College  admitted  a  woman  student  to  the 
medical  department. 

The  other  medical  colleges  had  aU  refdsed.  The  student  was  Elisabeth 
BldckweU,  who,  after  her  graduation  in  18i9,  completed  her  studies  in  Paris. 

1847.  —  A  patent  for  a  power-loom  to  make  Brussels  and 
tapestry  carpets  was  granted  to  Erastus  B.  Bigelow. 

1847,  September  8.  — The  battle  of  El  Molino  del  Bey  was 
fought. 

The  Americans  were  the  attacking  party,  and  were  erentually  rictorious. 

1847,  September  13, — The  fortress  of  Chapultepec  was  car- 
ried by  storm.  ' 

It  commanded  the  cit^  of  Mexico.  Its  capture  by  the  Americans,  under 
General  Scott,  practically  ended  the  Mexican  war. 

1847.  —  An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  survey  of  the 
government  mineral  lands  in  Michigan. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  was  made  superintendent  of  the  survey. 

1848,  January  1.  —  Girard  College  was  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  was  founded  for  the  education  of  orphan  boys  from  a  bequest  of  two  million 
dollars  left  by  Stephen  Girard.  By  his  special  provisions  the  pupils  are  taught 
morality,  but  aU  dogmatic  religious  instruction  was  forbidden.  No  minister^ 
missionary,  or  ecclesiastic  was  ever  to  hare  anything  to  do  with  the  institutioD, 
or  even  to  be  admitted  as  a  visitor. 

1848,  Februart  1.  —  A  convention  at  Madison  City  accepted 
a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  state  March  14,  and  the  same  yeiur  the 
state  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

1848,  February  2.  —  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  was  made  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
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Itwu  negotiated  by  Mr.  Triit,  who  had  been  authorized  bj  the  Preaident  to 
make  a  treat/,  and  the  Hexicao  commisslonert.  B7  It  the  Rio  Grande  waa  ac- 
knowledged  as  (he  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  Statei,  and  Ifew 
Mexico  and  California  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  who  agreed  to  pajr 
M exic«  fifteen  miUiont  of  dolUn,  and  Msome  the  parment  of  American  cltilma 
for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  trea^  was  ratified 
bj-  both  goTemmenti,  and  prodMmed  hj  the  Freddent  of  the  United  States  Jnljr 
4,  ISU. 

1848.  —  The  Illi&oia  uid  Michig&n  Canal  waa  finished. 
The  work  had  been  begun  the  4th  of  July,  1B36. 

1848.  —  A.  iCEEmio  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  \ew  York,  to 
inangurate  the  moTement  for  the  political  equality  of  wom< 

It  was  called  bj  Mr*.  Lncretis  Hott  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton.  The  im 
another  meeting  for  the  same  purpose  wu  held  at  Bochester,  New  Yotk 
third  at  Salem,  Ohio.     This  last  was  conducted  entirely  bj  women. 

1848.  — The  New  York  State  Agriculttiral  Society  had 
of  reapers  at  their  fair  in  Buffalo. 

The  machines  were  thought  to  be  nneqnal  to  the  common  scythe. 

1848.  —  One  thousand  ponnds  of  gaano  were  imported. 

The  next  year  over  21,000  ponndi  were  Imported,  and  between  1860  an 
S8T,6S5  Ions.  The  Srst  guano  imported  into  England  consisted  of  twent 
sent  there  In  1640.  In  1811,  2000  tons  were  carried  there.  Attention  hi 
called  to  the  ralne  of  guano  u  a  fertilizer  by  Humboldt  and  Sir  Hu 
Davy. 

1848,  March.  —  The  "spirit  rapping"  phenomenon  be( 
the  house  of  John  D.  Fox,  in  Hydesville,  New  York. 

It  was  on  the  SIst  of  the  month  that  the  two  daughters,  near  whose  1 
noises  occurred,  first  attempted  to  hare  the  "stdriu"  answer  questions, 
after,  the  family  removed  to  Rochester,  and  there  the  uble-tipping,  &c.,  beg 
In  November,  1849,  a  public  meeting  waa  called  to  invesUgste  the  suh 
which  the  Hisses  Fox  made  thdr  first  public  appearance. 

1848,  —  AiTEtt  the  treaty  between  the  United  State 
Mexico,  Santa  Anna  was  again  baniBhed,  and  Herrera  w 
pointed  president. 

1848,  Jolt.  —  A  school  for  the  instruction  of  idiots  waa  o 
at  Bar  re,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Herrey  B.  Wilbur  was  the  Instructor.  In  1861  permanent  inst 
were  organized  by  the  states  of  Massachnsetts  and  New  York,  and  in  161 
and  Pennsylvania  organized  institutions. 

1848,  October  25.  — The  works  for  supplying  Boston,  J 

ohnsetts,  with  water  from  Cochitnate  Ijako  were  completed 

nie  aqueduct  Is  twenty-three  miles  long;    The  works  were  begun  In  18 
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1848.  —  Maryland  resumed  payment. 

1848.  —  Thb  Republic  appeared  in  WashingtoiL 

It  wa«  published  as  the  organ  of  ^neral  Tajlor's  administration  b j  Alexander 
Babbitt  and  John  0.  Sargent,  bnt  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  General  Taj- 
lor,  when  the  ITaitionai  Inidligencer  was  made  the  organ  of  President  Fillmore. 

1848,  October.  —  A  convention  was  held  in  New  Mexico,  and 
a  petition  sent  to  Congress  praying  that  the  territory  should  be 
protected  against  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

The  provision,  known  as  the  Wilmot  proviso,  had  been  unsuccessfhllj  intro- 
duced into  Congress  several  times  since  1816.  It  substantiaUj  waa  the  extension 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787  forbidding  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  new  tcrri« 
tory  acquired  by  the  United  8tates«  The  persistence  \rith  which  it  was  voted 
down  led  to  the  introduction  of  anti-slavery  as  the  basis  for  a  new  political  part^ 
called  the  "  free  soil"  part^. 

1845-1849.  —  Tenth  administratioii. 

President,  James  K.  PoOc,  of  Tennessee. 

Vice-President,  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  of  State,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  March  5,  18i5. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,      Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  March  5,  lS45w 
Secretary  of  War,  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  March  6,  1845. 

(George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  March  10, 1845. 
John  Y.  Mason,  of  Vu^inia,  September  9,  1846. 
Postmaster-General,  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  March  5,  1845. 

r  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  March  5,  1845. 
Nathan  Clifford^  of  Maine,  October  17,  1846. 
Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  June  21,  1848. 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  — 

John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  1845. 
Robert  C.  Winthrep,  of  Massachusetts,  Thirtieth  Congress,  1847. 

1849,  January  1.  —  The  public  debt  amounted  to  fiixtj-three 
millions. 

1849.  — The  Erie  Railway  was  completed. 

1849.  —  Thb  New  York  Associated  Press  Association  was 
formed. 

There  had  been  combinations  of  newspapers  before  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiih 
ing  news,  but  this  was  the  most  extensive  and  pcpmanent  one.  It  waa  composed 
of  the  Joiirnai  of  Commerce,  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  TribuTie,  BeraU, 
Sun,  and  Express.    In  1851  the  IHmes  became  a  member,  and  in  1859  the  Woiid. 

1849,  January  5.  —  The  Senate  confirmed  a  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  ''  improve- 
ment of  the  communication  by  post  between  the  two  countries." 

It  had  been  made  on  the  16th  of  December,  1848. 

1849.  —  The  "  Department  of  the  Interior,"  or  home  depart- 
ment, was  created  by  Congress. 
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Its  head  officer  had  the  title  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet. 

1849,  Maorh  3.  —  Congress  added  the  double  eagle  and  the 
dollar  to  the  number  of  gold  coins. 

1849,  March  3.  —  Minnesota  was  organized  as  a  territory,  and 
Alexander  Ramsey  was  appointed  the  first  governor. 

1849,  May  10.  —  The  Astor-Plaoe  riot  took  place  in  New  York 
city. 

The  friends  of  Edwin  Forrest^  an  actor,  sought  to  prerent  Macreadj,  the  Eng- 
lish actor,  from  plajing  at  the  Opera  House. 

1849,  August  11.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  fitting  out  of  warlike  expeditions  against  Cuba. 

The  expedition  which  was  in  preparation  was  given  up. 

1849,  September  1.  —  A  coavention  met  at  Monterey,  and 
formed  a  constitution  for  California^ 

The  discovery  of  gold  had  led  to  an  influx  of  emigration  fit)m  all  over  the 
world.  The  constitution  forbade  any  legal  distinctions  on  religious  grounds; 
fereigners,  who  are  dona  Jtde  citixens,  were  secured  the  same  rights  as  natives ; 
wives  were  secured  in  their  right  to  hold  property  independent  of  the  husband's 
control;  the  state  was  fbrbidden  to  lend  its  credit  to  any  corporation,  or  become 
&  stockholder  in  any  such. 

1850,  April.  —  A  treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain^  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

By  it  both  countries  covenanted  that  neither  would  ever  occupy,  colonize,  or 
exercise  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part 
of  Central  America. 

1860,  May  24.  —  An  Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  sailed  from  New  York. 

It  consisted  of  the  *'  Advance  "  and  the  "  Rescue,"  under  the  command  of 
Xaeutenant  De  Haven.  The  ships  were  fitted  out  by  the  government,  the  expense 
being  paid  by  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  Yorlb  The  expedition  returned  in  Octo- 
ber, 1B51. 

1850,  June  10.  —  "  The  American  Bible  Union "  was  organ* 
ized  in  New  York. 

1850,  July  9.  — President  Taylor  died. 

Tho  next  day,  Vice-President  FHlmore  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President. 

1850.  —  The  Collins  line  of  steamers  began  to  run  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool. 

Thej?  were  an  American  line. 

1850,  July  31.  —  Utah  was  organized  as  a  territory. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  made  the  capital,  and  Colonel  Steptoe  appointed  goremor, 
3x*ifi[ham  Young,  the  Mormon  leader,  being  deposed.  The  Mormons  refused  to 
•ixbinit  to  the  authority  of  the  gOTemment,  and  forced  the  federal  judges  to  leave 
tlie  terxitoiy. 
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1850.  —  New  Mbxico  was  organized  into  a  territory^  and  a  bill 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Texas  passed  by  Congress. 

By  a  proTiso  it  was  agreed  that  the  prorisions  of  the  bill  should  not  impair  the 
joint  resolution  of  1845  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  either  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  states  that  might  be  formed  out  of  the  state  of  Texas,  or  otherwise. 

1850,  August.  — The  fugitive  slave  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

It  imposed  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  six  months  imprisonment,  on 
any  person  harboring  Aigitive  slaves,  or  aiding  them  to  escape. 

1850y  September  9.  —  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  act  was  passed  by  Congress  after  a  long  and  yio^ent  debate. 

1850,  September.  —  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  act  of  Congress. 

1850,  October  19.  —  The  first  national  convention  of  the  wo- 
man suffrage  party  was  held  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

It  was  caUed  by  Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  Davis,  who  presided  over  it.  The  con- 
rention  was  in  session  two  days,  the  19th  and  20th. 

1850.  —  A  COMPANY  imder  Etienne  Cabet  settled  at  Nauvoo, 
Illinois. 

They  bought  the  houses  deserted  by  the  Mormons.  They  were  a  community. 
EventuaUy  this  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  a  portion  settled  at  Coming,  Iowa, 
where  they  formed  the  Icarian  community. 

1850.  —  The  act  providing  for  the  census  this  year  fixed  the 
number  of  members  the  House  of  Representatives  should  con- 
tain, so  that  the  ratio  of  the  representation  of  the  diffisrent  states 
had  to  be  calculated  to  suit  this  limit. 

Tliis  simple  measure  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  had  constantly  arisen 
from  the  formation  of  the  government  concerning  the  ratios  of  representation. 

1850.  —  The  use  of  the  whip  on  shipboard,  both  in  the  navy 
and  the  merchant  service,  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

1850.  —  The  manufacture  of  zinc  was  begun  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Company. 

1851,  March  3.  —  Congress  added  the  three-cent  piece  to  the 
number  of  silver  coins. 

1851.  —  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
sixty-three  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1851.  —  The  legislature  of  Maine  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

1851.  —  The  Congressional  Library  was  founded  at  Wash* 
ington. 

1851.  —  The  State  University  of  Wisconsin  was  founded. 
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It  was  established  at  Madison,  and  endowed  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

1851,  September  1.  —  A  mob  destroyed  the  quarantine  build- 
ings at  Castleton,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

The  health  officers  of  the  town  had  declared  the  Quarantine  Hospital  a 
nuisance.  The  island  was  declared  in  rebellion,  and  the  goremor  ordered  troops 
there.  A  floating  hospital,  about  twelve  miles  firom  the  shore,  was  subsequently 
arranged. 

1851,  September  18.  —  The  New  York  Times  appeared  in  New 
York  city. 

It  was  published  by  Henry  J.  Raymond,  George  Jones,  E.  B.  Morgan,  D.  B. 
St.  John,  and  E.  R.  Wesley.  The  firm  afterwards  was  styled  Henry  J.  Raymond 
&  Co.    Henry  J.  Raymond  was  the  editor.    He  died  June  18,  1869. 

1851.  —  The  Neiw  York  Ledger  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  published  by  Robert  Bonner,  and  was  founded  upon  the  Merchants* 
Ledger,  which  he  had  purchased.  By  a  persistent  course  of  adrertising,  it  has 
been  brought  to  an  enormous  circulation,  which  is  said  to  reach  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand. 

1852.  —  At  a  fidr  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  a 
competition  of  reapers  was  held. 

The  judges  reported  there  was  no  striking  superiority  in  any  of  the  machines 
shown.  The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  had  a  competition  of  mowers 
and  reapers  at  their  fair  at  Geneva,  in  which  nine  reapers  and  seven  mowers  com- 
peted. The  judges  decided  that,  in  comparison  with  the  hand-cradle,  they  showed 
a  saving  of  eighty-eight  and  three-fourth  cents  an  acre. 

1852.  —  The  third  national  woman'ls  rights  conyention  was 
held  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  first  appeared  publicly  in  this  convention. 

1852.  —  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  was  incor- 
porated. 

It  was  the  first  institution  for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  course 
of  study.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts  was  chosen  its  president,  and  con- 
tinued  there  until  his  death.  ^ 

1852.  —  The  Public  City  Library,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
was  founded. 

1852.  —  A  MINT  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

Previously,  gold  dust,  or  coins  made  by  private  parties,  had  served  as  a 
currency. 

1852.  —  The  Smithsonian  Institute  organized  a  system  of  vol- 
nnteer  reports  of  meteorological  observations,  extending  all 
over  the  country. 

In  1874  they  were  given  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau. 
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1849-1853.  —  Eletenth  administratioB. 

President,  Zaduiry  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  died  July  9,  1850. 

inoc-President,  Biillard  Fillmore,  of  Kew  York,  racceeded  to  olloe. 

r  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  March  7,  1849. 
Secretaries  of  State»      <  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  July  20,  1850. 

L  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  December  9, 1853. 

Secrefrie. of  Tre««y,  f  ^i  ^  ^n*^^  1  n^^^:*^  Jfl^  ''  "**" 

'   I  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  July  20,  1850. 

{0.  W.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  March  7,  1849. 
W.  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  July  SO,  18501 
John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  July  22,  1852. 

RpcrPtarie*  of  Narr        i  William  Preston,  of  Virginia,  March  7,  1849. 
oecrewiev  oi  xf  »Ty,       j  ^mj^  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  July  20, 1860. 

.  f  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  March  7,  1849. 

Secretaries  of  Interior,   I  j^^  ^  p^^^^  ^^  MaryUnd,  July  20,  1850. 

(a  new  office,)  L  AUaamder  H.  H.  Stuart»  of  Virginia,  Sept.  12, 1850. 

{Jacob  CoUamer,  of  Vermont,  Maich  9,  1849. 
N.  K.  Hall,  of  New  York,  July  20,  1850. 
Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  Angust  81, 1851 

Attorneys-General.  J  Bererdy  Johnson,  of  MaiyUnd,  March  7,  1849. 

^  I  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  July  20,  1850. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatires,  — 

Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Thirty-first  Congress,  1849. 
Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  Thirty-second  Congress,  1851. 

1853,  January  1.  —  Una  appeared  in  Providence,  Bhode 
Island. 

It  was  the  first  woman's  rights  paper,  and  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Paulina  Wri^bt 
Daris,  who  had  lectured  befbre  women  upon  physiology  as  early  as  18i4. 

1853.  —  The  first  woman's  medical  college  was  opened  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylrania^ 

The  same  year,  Antoinette  Brown,  waj  ordained  as  a  minister  of  »  church  in 
New  York  state. 

1853,  Januaby  1.  —  The  lUudrated  News  appeared  in  New 
York  city. 

It  liTed  only  a  year. 

1853,  February  21.  —  Congress  added  the  three-dollar  gold 
piece  to  the  number  of  coins. 

Silver  being  rated  so  low  tliat  it  was  exported,  the  weight  of  silrer  in  the  coin- 
age was  lessened,  and  the  mint  made  a  chaise  Ibr  coining  it  for  indiTidnals. 
The  silver  coins  issued  under  this  were  made  "  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  debts 
for  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars." 

1853,  March  3.  —  GonOTess  passed  an  act  instituting  a  snrrej 
of  a  railway  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 

Supplementary  acts  were  passed  in  May  and  August,  1S54.  The*  report  of  the 
surveys  was  published  in  1855-61,  in  thirteen  volumes. 
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1853. — Washinotok  Tebbitort  was  fonned  from  the  northern 
half  of  Oregon. 

1853.  —  Congress  voted  the  payment  of  seven  miUions  for  the 
Oadsden  pnrchase  from  Mexico. 

It  added  twenty-seven  thonBsnd  fire  hundred  square  miles  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

18&3y  March  4. — Franklin  Pierce,  in  his  inaugural  address  as 
President,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  question  of  slavery 
was  settled. 

He  said :  '*  I  beliere  that  involuntary  servitude,  as  it  exists  in  different  states  in 
this  confederacy,  Is  recognised  by  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that  it  stands  like 
any  other  admitted  right,  and  that  the  states  where  it  exists  are  entitied  to  efficient 
remedies  to  enforce  the  constitutional  provisions.  I  hold  that  the  laws  of  1850, 
commonly  called  the  *  compromise  measures,'  ^are  strictiy  constitutional,  and  to  be 
unhesitatingly  carried  into  effect.  I  ferventiy  hope  that  the  question  is  at  rest, 
and  that  no  sectional,  or  ambitious,  or  fimatical  excitement  may  again  threaten 
tiie  durability  of  our  institutions,  or  obscure  the  light  of  our  prosperity." 

]  853,  March  17.  —  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
exile,  was  for  the  fifth  time  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican 
government,  with  the  title  of  President. 

In  real%  he  was  clothed  with  unlimited  power. 

1853,  Mat  10.  —  The  British  Parliament  abolished  in  Canada 
the  "  clergy  reserves." 

1853,  July  14.  —  The  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  was  opened 
for  a  universal  industrial  exhibition. 

1853,  JuLT.  —  Martin  Koszta,  an  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  a 
naturalized  citizen,  was  liberated,  as  such,  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities. 

The  demand  was  made  hy  Captain  Ingraham,  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war 
St.  Louis.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  Smjma,  where  Koszta  had  heen  seized 
1^  the  Austrian  consul-general.  For  this  yindication  of  the  rights  of  naturalized 
citizens,  Congress  voted  Captain  Ingraham  a  medaL 

1853.  —  A  SECOND  Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  spring. 

It  was  commanded  hy  Dr.  Kane.  The  expense  was  home  hy  Messrs.  OrinneU 
of  New  Torkt  and  Peabody  of  London.    It  returned  in  the  faU  of  1855. 

1853.  —  The  first  volume  of  the  American  Nautical  Almanack 
'Was  published. 

It  was  supenrised  hy  Captain  C.  H.  Bayis,  who  was  assisted  by  Professors 
Peirce  and  Winlock,  of  Harrard  Unirersity. 

1853.  —  Thb  first  successful  steam  fire-engine  was  used  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

It  was  built  by  A.  B.  Latta.  In  1841,  one  had  been  built  for  the  Insurance 
companies  in  Kew  York,  but  its  excessire  weight  rendered  it  practicaUy  useless. 
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1853.  —  The  New  York  Clipper  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  published  by  Frank  Qaeen,  and  was  the  first  theatrical  journal. 

1853.  —  The  New  York  Clearing  House  was  established. 

It  was  organized  by  fifty-two  banks  in  the  city,  and  enables  them  to  settle  bal- 
ances of  millions  by  the  payment  of  the  slight  difi*erence  of  accounts.  In  tiie 
spring  of  1S56,  the  Boston  Clearing  House  went  into  operation. 

1854,  Janttary  9. — The  Astor  Library,  in  New  York  city, 
was  opened  to  the  public. 

John  Jacob  Astor  left  the  endowment  for  it  at  his  dea^  in  1848. 

1854.  —  The  artesian  well  in  the  Belcher  Sugar  Refinery  at 
St.  Louis  was  completed. 

It  was  begun  in  1849,  and  is  said  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  world,  being  2199 
feet  deep. 

1854.  —  Frank  Ledie^s  lUuatraied  Newspaper  appesired  in  New 
York  city. 

1854,  May  30. —  An  act  was  passed  "to  organize  the  terri- 
tories of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.^' 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  territories.  One  of  its  proTisions  was  as  follows :  '*  That  the  consd- 
tution  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable, 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  said  territory  as  elsewhere  within 
the  United  States,  except  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admu* 
sion  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  6,  1820,  which  being  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  stat^ 
and  territories,  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1850,  conmionly  called  the 
Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void :  it  being  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legblate  slavery  into  any  territory  or 
state,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 
form  and  reg^ate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law  or  reg^ation  which  may  have 
existed  prior  to  the  act  of  6th  of  March,  1820,  cither  protecting,  establishing, 
prohibiting,  or  abolishing  slavery."  On  the  passage  of  this  act  societies  were 
instituted  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  states  to  aid  emigration  to  Kansas,  — 
those  in  the  northern  to  keep  slavery  from  Kansas,  and  those  in  the  southern 
to  introduce  it. 

1854.  —  A  TREATY  was  made  with  Japan. 

It  was  made  by  Commodore  Perry,  and  opened  that  country  to  conuneridil 
intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

1854.  —  A  RECIPROCITT  treaty  was  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

It  opened  the  colonial  ports  to  commerce. 

1854.  —  A  FACTORY  for  preparing  kerosene  oil  vras  started  at 
Newtown,  Long  Island. 
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1854,  May  31.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  denoun* 
cing  a  contemplated  expedition  against  Cuba. 

1854,  JuLT  13.  —  A  United  States  frigate  bombarded  and 
burned  Greytown,  Nicaragua. 

She  had  been  sent  to  demand  reparation  for  property  stolen  from  American 
citizens,  and  when  it  was  reftised,  fired  upon  the  town. 

1854,  August.  —  The  Ostend  manifesto  was  issued. 

It  was  issued  by  our  representatiyes  at  London,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  —  Buchan- 
an, Soul^,  and  Mason,  respectiyelj,  —  who  met  at  Ostend,  and  published  the 
result  of  their  conference  concerning  Cuba.  In  it  they  urged  that  Cuba,  from  its 
geogriq»hical  position,  should  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  that  should  Spain 
free  the  slaves  there,  the  United  States  should  endeayor  by  force  to  possess  the 
island. 

1854,  August  2. —  The  reciprocity  treaty  between  England 
and  tiie  United  States  regulating  the  relation  between  the  htter 
and  Canada  in  regard  to  trade,  nsheries,  &c,,  was  ratified. 

This  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin.  In  1864  the  United  States  proposed 
its  abrogation. 

1854.  —  An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  relieving  the  children 
bom  abroad,  of  American  fathers,  from  alienage. 

1854,  October.  —  A.  H.  Reeder,  appointed  governor  of  Kansas, 
arrived  in  the  territory. 

He  appointed  an  election  for  the  29th  of  Noyember  to  choose  a  delegate  to 
Congress.  John  W.  Whitfield  was  declared  elected.  Claims  were  made  of  fraud 
in  the  election,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  House  to  inyestigate,  sus- 
tained the  claims,  reporting  that  in  nine  of  the  seyenteen  election  districts  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  voters  were  non-residents  who  had  come  into  the  territory 
only  for  the  purpose  of  yoting. 

1854.  —  The  observatory  at  Ann  Harbor,  Michigan,  was  built 

1865,  January  2.  —  Juan  Alvarez  began  a  revolt  against 
Santa  Anna. 

Santa  Anna  ab^cated,  and  Carrera  was  elected  president  in  August,  Santa 
Anna  again  going  into  exUe. 

1855  —  The  railway  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  was  com- 
pleted. 

It  was  built  by  Mr.  Roebling.  In  1848  a  suspension  bridge  had  been  built 
here  by  C.  EUet,  who  the  same  year  built  one  at  Wheeling  oyer  the  Ohio.  The 
first  was  remoyed  to  giye  place  to  this  one,  and  that  at  Wheeling  blew  down 
in  1854.  As  early  as  1796  a  smaU  suspension  bridge  of  chain  cables  had  been 
b<ailt  by  Mr.  Finley. 

1855,  March  30.  —  An  election  was  held  in  Kansas  for  mem- 
1>ers  to  the  assembly. 

a  census  had  been  taken.  Companies  of  men  from  Missouri  again  presented 
tbemselyes  and  demanded  to  yote,  in  one  district  forcibly  dispersing  the  judgies. 
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The  goTemor  set  aside  the  election  f^om  eridence  to  inralidate  it,  and  ordered  a 
new  election  in  the  six  contested  districts  in  Maj. 

1855,  JuLT  2.  — The  legislature  of  Kansas  met  at  Paanee  City, 
the  place  appointed  by  the  governor. 

8eats  were  refUsed  to  the  members  elected  at  the  May  election,  and  were 
given  to  those  chosen  at  the  March  election.  A  bill  was  passed  removing  the 
seat  of  government  to  Shawnee  Biission,  near  the  border  of  Missonri.  This  the 
governor  vetoed,  and  the  legislature  passed  again  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
legislature  passed  laws  copied  fh>m  those  of  Biissoori.  The  slave  laws  were  very 
rigorous.  Any  one  printing  or  circulating  anything  '*  calculated  to  promote  a 
disorderly  or  dangerous  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  or  to  induce  tiiem  to 
escape  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  or  to  resist  their  authority,"  or  any  one 
aiding  in  such  printing  or  circulation,  was  **  guilty  cff  a  felony  and  to  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  not  less  than  five  years.**  Any  free  person  denying  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  the  territory,  and  publishing  or  circulating  any  book,  paper,  or  cir- 
cular maintaining  such  denial,  to  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  two  years. 
Candidates  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  fugitive  slave  law,  as  were 
judges  of  election  and  voters,  if  challenged,  and  attorneys  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  courts.  Jurors  were  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  and  '*  no  person  who  was  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  holding  of  slaves,  or  who  did  not  admit  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  the  territory,  should  be  a  juror  in  any  cause  **  afibcting  the  right  to 
hold  slaves,  or  relating  to  slave  property. 

1855,  July  31.  —  A.  H.  Reeder,  the  governor  of  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory, was  removed  from  office. 

The  position  reverted  to  Daniel  Woodson,  the  secretary  of  the  territory. 

1855.  —  The  charter  was  granted  the  Elmira  Female  College, 
and  this  institution  was  organized  at  Elmira,  New  York. 

This  was  the  first  charter  granted  by  the  state  for  a  female  college  designed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  education  for  women  to  an  equality  with  that  for  men. 

1855.  —  A  COHPANT  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Keil  settled  at 
Shoalwater  Bay,  in  Washington  Territory. 

They  were  a  religious  community.  In  18S6  they  moved.to  Aurora,  in  Oregon. 
They  came  from  Bethel,  Missouri. 

1855,  September  1.  —  Wilson  Shannon,  appointed  as  governor 
of  Kansas,  to  succeed  Governor  Reeder,  entered  upon  the  office. 

He  was  removed  August  21,  1856,  and  Woodson  again  assumed  the  ofllce. 

1855,  September  19.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  met  at  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  ''  to  consider  and  determine  upon  all  subjects  of 
public  interest,  and  particularly  upon  that  having  reference  to 
the  speedy  formation  of  a  state  constitution,  with  an  intention  of 
an  immediate  application  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  into  the 
Union." 

A  general  meeting  at  Lawrence,  August  15,  had  proposed  such  a  convention, 
and  various  otiier  meetings  in  the  state  had  seconded  tiie  movement.  The  con- 
vention arranged  for  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  in 
Octoher. 
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1855,  October  23.  — The  constitutional  convention  met  at  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  and  formed  a  constitution. 

It  was  accepted  by  the  people  December  15,  by  a  rote  of  1731  againBt  46. 

% 

1856,  January  15.  —  An  election  was  held  in*  Kansas  to  choose 
members  of  the  legislature  and  ofScers  of  the  state. 

Charles  Robinson  was  elected  governor. 

1856.  —  The  copyright  law  was  extended  to  secure  to  the 
authors  of  plays  the  exclusive  right  of  representation  on  the 
stage. 

1856,  January  24.  —  The  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress concerning  the  difficulties  in  Kansas. 

He  suggested  that  when  the  population  should  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  state, 
a  constitution  should  be  fhimed,  as  a  preparation  for  admission  to  the  Union.  He 
considered  that  acts  of  a  revolutionary  character  had  been  performed  in  the  state, 
and  promised  to  use  the  force  of  the  government  should  it  be  necessary.  The 
message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories,  who  reported  in  March 
commending  it. 

1856,  February  22.  —  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
free  states  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  the  origin  of  the  Republican  party,  and  arranged  to  hold  a  nominating 
convention  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June. 

1856.  —  Congress  reduced  the  duties,  and  passed  an  act  to  aid 
in  laying  the  telegraph  cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

1856,  March  1.  —  The  legislature  of  Kansas  met. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  laws,  and  a  memorial  prepared  to  Con- 
gress. The  legislature  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July,  1856,  and  shortly 
after  the  adjournment  Oovemor  Robinson  and  others  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  and  imprisoned.  '  Eventually,  the  district  attorney  entered  a  nolle 
prosequi  in  their  case,  and  they  were  discharged. 

1856,  May  22.  —  Charles  Sumner,  a  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, was  assaulted  in  the  Senate  chamber  by  Preston  S.  Brooks, 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Sumner  had  made  a  speech  entitled,  "  The  Crime  against  Kansas,"  at 
which  Mr.  Brooks  took  umbrage. 

1856,  May.  —  The  Free  State  Hotel,  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and 
the  Herald  of  Freedom  and  the  Kansas  Free  State  were  destroyed 
by  direction  of  Sheriff  Jones,  acting  under  writs  issued  from  the 
first  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Lecompte  had  charged  the  grand  jury  that  combinations  for  resisting 
tlie  territorial  laws  were  fpiMty  of  constructive  treason,  and  the  grand  jury  had 
presented  the  hotel  and  the  newspapers  as  nuisances  to  be  abated. 

1856.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  increase  its  compensation. 

The  members  were  to  be  allowed,  instead  of  eight  dollars  a  day,  three  thousand 
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dollars  a  ^ear.  The  mileage  of  eight  doUars  for  erery  twenty  miles  of  traTel  re- 
mained unchanged.  Each  day's  kbeence,  except  for  sickness  of  a  member  him- 
self or  one  of  his  family,  caused  a  deduction* 

1856.  —  Congress  made  grants  of  the  public  landa  for  the  aid 
of  railroads. 

The  grants  of  land  were  made  to  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  constructing  railroads  in  those  states.  Each 
jJtemate  section,  six  sections  wide,  on  each  of  the  roads,  were  granted,  and 
the  remaining  sections  belonging  to  the  United  States  were  not  to  be  sold  for  lees 
than  double  tlie  usual  price,  and  before  they  are  sold  to  individuals  should  be 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  at  the  enhanced  price. 

1856.  —  General  Comonfort  was  elected  president  of  Mexica 

He  took  active  measures  against  the  clergy,  confiscating  church  property,  and 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  hold  real  estate.  He  also  promulgated  a  new  constitu- 
tion which  the  army  disapproved  of,  and  the  two  bodies  —  the  army  and  the 
clergy  —  united  against  him  and  forced  him  to  resign  after  about  a  two-yean' 
rule. 

1856,  July  1.  —  A  committee  appointed  by  the  House  to  in- 
quire into  the  Kansas  troubles,  reported. 

The  committee  consisted  of  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  William  A.  Howard  of 
Michigan,  and  Mordecai  Oliver  of  MlssourL  Their  report,  with  the  testimony, 
makes  a  volume  of  twelve  hundred  pages.  In  their  opinion  the  elections  held  bjr 
those  desirous  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  were  not  illegal,  but  were 
attended  with  violence  on  the  part  of  those  desirous  to  introduce  slavery.  That 
the  elections  under  the  alleged  territorial  law  were  carried  by  organized  invasionj 
from  Missouri;  that  the  alleged  territorial  legislature  was  illegal,  and  could  pass 
no  valid  laws ;  that  the  laws  they  passed  were  intended  for  unlawful  ends ;  that 
neither  of  the  delegates  to  Congress  were  entitled  to  a  seat ;  that  no  election  could 
be  held  in  the  territory  without  a  new  census,  a  stringent  election  law,  Impartial 
judges  of  election,  and  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  at  every  polling 
place;  that  the  constitution  formed  by  the  convention  embodied  the  will  of  the 
migority  of  the  people.    Oliver  made  a  minority  report  asserting  the  contrazy. 

1856,  July  2.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  legis- 
lature of  Kansas  to  provide  for  a  convention  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, if  a  census  showed  that  the  state  had  suflBcient  population. 

The  bill  had  been  debated  from  the  17th  of  March.  The  ratio  of  representa- 
tion showed  that  the  state  should  have  98,420  inhabitants. 

1856,  July  4.  —  The  legislature  of  Kansas  met  at  Topeka,  and 
were  dispersed  by  the  military  without  organizing. 

The  marshal  read  a  proclamation  from  the  President,  issued  the  Febroaiy 
before,  declaring  that  the  Shawnee  Mission  legislature  would  be  supported  by  the 
whole  force  of  tlie  government.  Acting  Governor  Woodson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  same  effect,  and  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Sumner,  appearing  before  the  Hall,  ordered  the  legislature  to  disperse, 
which  it  did. 

1856,  July. — John  W.  Geary  was  appointed  governor  of 
Kansas. 
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He  arriyed  there  September  9,  and  resigned  hiB  office  in  March,  1857,  and  was 
replaced  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Missisnippi ;  Frederick  F.  Stanton,  of  Tennes- 
see, being  appointed  secretary.  Mr.  Walker  resigned  the  position  December  17, 
1857,  and  Stanton  was  removed  a  few  days  before,  J.  W.  Denver  being  appointed 
in  his  place. 

1856,  November  12.  —  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  from  Quebec 
to  Toronto,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was 
opened. 

1856.  —  Gold  was  discovered  in  New  Columbia. 

1856.  —  The  Dudley  Observatory  was  built  at  Albany,  New 
York. 

It  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  widow  of  Charles  E.  Dudley,  yie  con- 
tributed seventy  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose.  It  was  intended  as  a  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  greatly  interested  in  astronomy, 
and  desirous  of  doing  something  to  further  its  study  in  the  country. 

1856.  —  A  PATENT  was  issued  for  a  process  of  "  condensing 
milk." 

It  was  issued  to  Gail  Borden,  Jr. 

1856,  —  A  WIRE  suspension-bridge  across  the  Mississippi  was 
built  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

It  was  the  first  bridge  over  the  Mississippi. 

1856.  —  The  first  experiments  with  the  Bessemer  process  for 
the  production  of  steel  was  made  at  the  Philipsburg  furnace,  in 
Warren  County,  New  Jersey. 

The  iron  used  was  obtained  from  a  mine  at  Andover,  in  Sussex  County,  which 
was  opened  before  the  Revolution,  and  during  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
{government,  the  company  being  principally  Tories.  After  the  war,  the  mine  was 
abandoned,  and  in  1847  was  bought  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  with  Peter  Cooper,  of 
New  York,  has  worked  it  since. 

1853-57.  —  Twelfth  administration. 


Vice-President, 


President,  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire. 

r  WiUiam  B.  King,  of  Alabama.    Died  AprU  18,  1858. 

'  David  R.  Atchison,  of  Missouri. 

^  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of  Indiana. 
Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  March  6,  1853. 

Secretary  of  Treasury,    James  Quthrie,  of  Kentucky,  March  5,  1853. 
Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  March  5,  1853. 

Secretary  of  Navy,  James  C.  Dobbin,  of  North  CaroUna,  March  5,  1853. 

Secretary  of  Interior,       Bobcrt  McClelland,  of  Michigan,  March  5,  1853. 
Postmaster-Oencral,         James  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  March  5,  1853. 
Attorney-General,  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1853. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  BepresentaUves,  — 

Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky. 

N«  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts. 
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1857,  Janxtary  1.  —  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  twentj-eight  million,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1857,  Januaby.  —  The  laws  of  Bhode  Island  were  revised. 

Land  was  made  subject  to  attachment  for  debt,  which  it  had  not  been  before, 
except  in  cases  where  tbe  owner  was  absent  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

1857,  January  3. — Earper^s  Weekly,  a  Journal  qf  Omlizationj 
appeared  in  New  York  city. 

Its  first  editor  was  Theodore  Sedgewick. 

1857.  —  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  Convention  was  held  in  Oregon,  and 
prepared  a  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
accented  by  them. 

It  prohibited  slavery. 

1857,  January  6.  —  The  free  state  legislature  met  at  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

There  was  not  a  qaomm  present,  and  they  acUoumed.  Seven  of  the  memben 
were  arrested  by  the  marshal,  under  a  writ  issued  by  Judge  Cato,  and  were  bound 
over  under  their  own  bonds. 

1857,  January  12.  —  The  territorial  legislature  of  Kansas  met 
at  Lecompton,  and  provided  for  a  convention  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution on  the  1st  of  September. 

No  one  was  to  vote  who  had  not  been  in  the  territory  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
March. 

1857,  February  26.  —  Congress  authorized  the  people  of 
Minnesota  to  form  a  state  government. 

1857.  —  The  United  States  Agricultural  Society  held  a  com- 
petition of  reapers  and  mowers  at  Syracuse. 

More  than  forty  reapers  competed.  Only  three  could  start  in  fine  grass  with- 
out backing  to  get  up  speed. 

1857,  March  6.  —  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Scott  was  a  slave  who  was  taken  by  his  master  from  Missouri  to  Illinois, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  then  taken  back  again  to  Missouri,  sued 
for  his  freedom,  since  Illinois  by  its  constitution  prohibited  slavery.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  gave  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  case 
had  been  brought  on  appeal.  The  decision  sud:  *' Every  person,  and  every 
class  and  description  of  persons,  who  were  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution recognized  as  citizens  of  the  several  states,  became  also  citizens  of  tins 
new  political  body ;  but  none  other ;  it  was  formed  by  them,  and  for  them  and 
their  posterity ;  but  for  no  one  else.  .  .  .  The  legislation  and  histories  of  the 
times,  and  the  language  used  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  show  that 
neither  the  class  of  persons  who  had  been  imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descend- 
ants, whether  they  had  become  tree  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  ss  a  part  of 
the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general  words  used  in  that  mem- 
orable instrument.    They  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  regarded  as  beings 
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of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  assooiate  with  the  white  race,  either 
in  moral  or  political  relations ;  and  lo  flu*  inferior,  that  they  had  no  rights  which 
the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect ;  and  that  the  negro  might  justly  and  lawfUly 
be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.**  Justices  Curtis  and  McLean  dissented 
from  this  decision,  maintaining  '<  that  by  taking  the  plaintifi*  into  the  state  of 
Illinois,  Fhere  slavery  is  prohibited  by  a  constitutional  law  of  the  state,  he  be- 
came tree ;  and  if  he  became  tree  in  the  state,  he  continued  free  in  the  territory, 
since  no  law  in  force  tiiere  operated  to  remand  him  to  his  original  condition.** 

1857,  Mat  11.  —  A  noOe  prosequi  was  entered  on  the  indict- 
ments for  treason  against  Governor  Bobinson  and  the  members 
of  the  Topeka  legislature  of  Kansas. 

Robinson  was  afterwards  tried  before  Judge  Cato  on  a  charge  of  usurping  the 
office,  and  was  acquitted. 

1857,  May  13. — The  agricnltoral  college  of  Michigan  was 
opened  to  students. 

1857,  June  9.  —  The  Topeka  legislature,  in  Kansas,  assembled. 

They  proyided  for  taking  a  census,  and  appointed  an  election  for  state  officers 
in  August.    A  conyention  met  and  made  nominations  on  July  15. 

1857,  June  15.  —  An  election  took  place  in  Kansas  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention. 

A  partial  census  had  been  taken,  and  the  free-state  men  refiised  to  vote. 
Only  about  two  thousand  votes  were  cast. 

1857,  August  24.  —  A  commercial  panic,  commencing  in  New 
York,  spread  through  the  country,  leading  to  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments. 

It  began  with  the  suspension  in  New  York  city  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Mutual 
Trust  Company.  The  fledlures  of  commercial  houses  were  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 

1857.  —  Congress  added  the  nickel  cent  to  the  coinage. 

It  was  to  replace  the  copper  cents,  which  were  no  more  to  be  coined.  The 
new  coin  is  composed  of  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  copper  and  twelve  of  nickeL 

1857,  August  28. — Telegraph  despatches  were  received  in 
New  York  from  London  by  the  Atlantic  telegraph. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  public  rejoicings  were  had  in  New  York,  but  the  first 
messages  were  the  only  intelligible  ones  received. 

1857,  Septembeb  12.  —  The  banks  of  Philadelphia  suspended. 

1857,  September  13.  —  The  banks  of  the  South  and  West,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  New  Orleans,  suspended.  This  day 
and  the  next  the  New  York  banks,  except  one,  suspended,  and 
the  New  England  banks  did  the  same. 

As  the  constitution  of  New  York  forbade  the  legislature  from  passing  a  law- 
allowing  a  bank  suspension,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  not  grant 
any  injunction  against  the  banks,  unless  there  should  be  eyidence  of  fraud.  The 
banlcs  of  New  York  and  New  England  resumed  in  December.    The  legislature  of 
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Pennsylrania  permitted  the  banks  of  that  state  to  remain  suspended  until  Hay. 
Four  of  the  nine  banks  in  New  Orleans  suspended  for  a  few  days.  The  failures 
this  year  were  esUmated  at  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  ttui 
country  and  Canada,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-nioe 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1857.  —  It  was  oflScially  asserted  by  the  United  States  attor- 
ney-general that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  renouncd 
bis  citizenship. 

1857,  September.  —  The  constitutional  convention  at  Lecomp- 
ton  prepared  a  constitution. 

It  affirmed  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  hold  their  slaves ;  prohibited  laws  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  vrithout  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or  their  compensa- 
tion. It  also  forbade  the  passage  of  laws  preventing  emigrants  from  bringing 
slaves  with  them.  Tlie  slavery  sections  were  to  bo  submitted  to  the  people 
separately  in  December.  The  ballots  were  to  be  indorsed  *^  Constitution  with 
slavery,"  or  *' Constitution  with  no  slavery."  The  vote  stood  respectively  Cli3 
and  569.    The  constitution  prohibited  amendments  before  1864. 

1857.  —  The  making  of  watches  by  machinery  was  perfected 
about  this  time. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  1850,  but  it  was  years  before  a  perfect  success  was 
reached. 

1857.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  metropolitan  police,  which  should  possess 
constabulary  powers  in  the  various  counties. 

The  organization  of  a  day  police  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  in  this  countiy, 
and  in  tlie  beginning  the  police  force  was  entirely  municipal.  After  opposition, 
the  change  was  found  to  be  so  advantageous  that  the  other  large  cities  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  New  York.  The  change  was  at  first  resisted,  but  the 
matter  being  brought  before  the  court,  it  decided  in  favor  of  the  new  poUce. 

1857.  —  The  legislature  authorized  the  removal  of  the  quaran- 
tine from  Castleton,  Staten  Island,  to  Sequine^s  Point,  still  further 
on  the  island. 

A  few  days  after  the  transfer,  a  mob  burned  aU  the  bmldlngs.  New  ones  were 
put  up,  again  burned,  and  the  site  was  abandoned. 

1857,  December  8.  —  An  expedition  under  General  William 
Walker,  at  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  surrendered  to  a  force  sent  by 
Commodore  Paulding  of  the  liome  squadron. 

Commodore  Paulding  acted  upon  his  own  authority ;  his  action  put  an  end  to 
Walker's  intended  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

1857,  December  23.  —  An  act  of  Congress  was  approved  for 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

The  amount  was  not  to  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest six  per  cent.,  and  the  denomination  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

1858,  January  4.  —  An  election  was  held  in  Kansas  under  the 
Lecompton  constitution. 

The  officers  reported  an  election,  which  was  denied  by  the  president  of  the 
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convention,  and  charges  of  gross  fraud  were  made,  which  were  sustained  by  the 
cx-govemor  Stanton  in  an  address  *'  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1858. 

1858,  January  11.  —  General  Zuloaga  was  elected  president 
of  Mexico. 

Comonfort  had  retired  from  the  position.  Benito  Juarez  asserted  his  claims  to 
the  position,  but  was  defeated  by  Zuloaga,  and,  retiring  to  Vera  Cruz,  organized 
a  provisional  government  there. 

1858,  January.  —  The  Boston  Public  Library  was  opened. 

1858.  —  The  Mormons  submitted  to  the  Federal  authority,  and 
allowed  Federal  troops  to  be  quartered  in  Utah  valley. 

The  President  pardoned  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  resistance  to  Federal 
authority. 

1858,  February  2.  ^ —  The  President  submitted  to  Congress  the 
constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  for  Kansas. 

In  his  accompanying  message  he  says :  '*  Kansas  is,  ^erefore,  at  this  moment, 
as  much  a  slave  state  as  Georgia  or  South  Carolina."  As  slavery  could  only  be 
prohibited  by  a  constitutional  provision,  he  advised  that  she  should  be  '*  promptly 
admitted  to  the  Union.  To  reject  the  state  because  slavery  remains  in  the  con- 
stitution will  renew  the  agitation  in  a  more  alarming  form ;  whereas,  her  speedy 
admission  will  restore  peace  and  quiet  to  the  whole  country."  The  House  re- 
ferred the  constitution  on  the  8th  to  a  select  committee  of  fifteen ;  the  Senate  to 
the  committee  on  territories. 

1858,  March  25.  —  A  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for 
Kansas  met  at  Mineola,  and  adjourned  to  Leavenworth. 

It  had  been  called  by  the  territorial  legislature  in  February.  The  election  for 
the  delegates  was  held  March  9.  Governor  Denver  did  not  recognize  the  conven- 
tion. The  constitution  provided  for  its  submission  to  the  people  on  the  3d  of 
May,  and  also  that  if  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  this  cpnstitution,  as  soon  as  it  was  ratified  by  the  people,  should  go 
into  force. 

1868,  April  30.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  conditionally 
admit  Kansas  to  the  Union. 

Portions  of  the  public  lands  were  to  be  granted  her  for  public  schools,  for  a 
university,  for  erecting  public  buildings,  and  building  her  roads,  should  the  people 
vote  to  accept  these  propositions  at  an  election  at  which  the  ballots  should  be  in- 
dorsed, ''For  proposition  of  Congress  and  admission,"  or  '' Against  proposition 
of  Congress  and  admission."  If  accepted,  the  President  to  proclaim  the  admis- 
sion ;  if  rejected,  a  state  government  not  to  be  formed  until  the  census  showed 
the  population  was  equal  to  the  required  ratio  of  population. 

1858,  May  11.  —  Minnesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1858,  June  14.  —  An  act  of  Congress  was  approved,  author- 
izing a  loan  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  to  bear  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  not  to  be  issued  *<at  less  than  its  par 
T'alue,"  nor  in  certificates  of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  each. 
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1858,  June  18.  —  A  commercial  treaty  between  China  and  the 
United  States  was  concluded. 

By  the  treaty  China  allowed  foreigners  to  travel  in  China,  recognized  foreign 
ministers,  opened  four  new  ports,  tolerated  Christianity,  and  protected  missionaries. 

1858,  August  2.  —  At  the  election  in  Kansas,  the  Lecompton 
constitution  was  rejected. 

The  vote  stood  for  accepting  the  proposition,  1788;  for  rejecting  it,  11,088. 

1858,  December.  —  Governor  Denver,  of  Kansas,  resigned  the 
position,  and  Samuel  Medary,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  to  it. 

1858.  —  Gold  was  discovered  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado. 

In  1860  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  quartz-mills  are  said  to  have  been  in 
operation  in  the  territory,  and  the  yield  of  gold  was  estimated  at  four  millions. 

1859,  January  6.  —  General  Miramon  was  nominated  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  by  the  junta. 

On  the  10th  of  April  he  entered  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  assumed  the  office. 
Juarez  and  Zuloaga  had  been  contending  for  the  position  during  the  year  past, 
and  on  Miramon's  nomination  Zuloaga  resigned  his  claim. 

1859,  February  14.  —  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
1859,  July  13.  — Juarez  confiscated  the  property  of  the  chuch. 

He  was  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  party  of  Mexico. 

1859,  August  26.  —  Petroleum  oil  was  obtained  at  Titusville, 
on  Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  obtained  by  Bowditch  and  Drake,  at  the  depth  of  seventy-one  feet,  by 
boring. 

1859,  August.  —  Thomas  Gibson  commenced  at  Mountain  City, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Beporkr. 

1859,  October  16.  —  The  village  of  Harper's  Ferry  was  cap- 
tured by  a  party  of  men  under  the  leadership  of  John  Brown, 
of  Ossawatomie,  Kansas. 

The  object  of  the  capture  was  to  hold  the  place  as  a  reAige  for  ftigitiye  slares. 
Brown  had  been  a  leader  in  the  free-state  movement  in  Kansas.  The  next  day  he 
and  such  of  his  party  as  remained  took  refuge,  with  his  prisoners,  in  an  engine- 
house,  where  they  were  captured  by  Colonel  Lee  with  a  band  of  marines.  Broirn 
was  tried  for  treason,  and  executed  December  2,  1859. 

1859.  —  At  a  fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Freeport,  a  steam-plough  was  recommended  for  the  first  prize  by 
the  committee.  t 

It  was  a  plough  which  had  been  patented  by  Joseph  W.  Fawkes,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

1859,  November  24.  —  A  commercial  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  was  concluded. 
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1859,  December  21.  —  The  liberal  party  in  Mexico,  under 
General  Colima,  were  defeated  hy  Miramon. 

1857-1861.  —  Thirteenth  administration. 

President,  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsjlrania. 

Vice-President,  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky. 

r  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  March  6,  1867. 
Secretaries  of  State,       \  jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  15,  1860. 

Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  March  6,  1857. 
Philip  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  December  11, 1860. 
.John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  January  11,  1861. 

a^       ^       ^jxr  /  ^^^^  ^'  ^W^»  ®^  Virginia,  March  6,  1857. 

Secretaries  of  War,         ^  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  December  80,  1860. 

Secretary  of  Navy,  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  March  6,  1857. 

Secretary  of  Interior,        Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  March  6,  1857;  re> 

signed  January  8,  1861. 
'  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  March  6,  1857. 
•  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  July,  1859. 
.  Horatio  King,  of  Maine,  February  12,  1861. 
r  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  March  6,  l657, 
Attomeys-General,  \Ed^in  m.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  December,  1860. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina. 
William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey. 

1860,  March  5.  —  Miramon  besieged  Vera  Cruz. 

He  raised  the  siege  on  the  21st. 

1860,  Mat  10.  — The  Morrill  tariff  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  passed  the  Senate  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  southern  senators,  and  was 
approved  March  2,  1861.    It  was  protective,  the  duties  being  high  and  specific. 

1860,  June  22. — An  act  of  Congress  was  approved,  authoriz- 
ing a  loan  of  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  for  the  redemption 
of  outstanding  treasury  notes. 

The  stock  issued  was  to  bear  six  per  cent  hiterest;  the  certificates  to  be  for 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars^  each,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  for  less  than 
par  value. 

1860,  June. — ^The  New  York  World  appeared  in  New  York  city. 

It  was  edited  by  Alexander  Cummings  and  James  R.  Spaulding,  and  intended 
as  a  reUgious  daily  paper.  Its  want  of  success  obliged  its  proprietors  to  seU  it, 
and  finally  it  passed  entirely  into  the  possession  of  Manton  Marble. 

1860,  July.  —  The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  United  States ; 
and  during  the  year  an  embassy  from  Japan. 

1860,  August  10.  —  The  liberal  party  in  Mexico  under  Degol- 
lado  defeated  Miramon. 

DegoUado  assumed  the  government,  but  was  soon  forced  to  abandon  It.  His 
rule  was  so  arbitrary  that  the  popular  discontent  forced  him  to  this  course. 
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1860,  December  17.  —  Ten  millions  in  treasury  notes  were 
authorized  by  Congress. 

They  were  in  denomimition  not  less  than  fifty  doUars,  and  to  draw  six  per  cent, 
interest,  and  bo  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United  States. 

One  half  of  them  were  taken  at  eighty-eight;  the  latter  part  of  the  issue 
brouglit  ninety. 

I860.  —  Before  the  end  of  this  year  the  borings  for  petroleum 
were  estimated  at  about  two  thousand. 

WeUs  were  sunk  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  a  single  one  has  yielded  three 
thousand  barrels  a  day. 

1860,  December  20.  —  The  convention  of  South  Carolina  passed 
the  secession  ordinance. 

The  convention  met  on  the  17th.  It  had  been  called  by  the  state  legislature. 
The  ordinance,  as  follows,  was  passed  unanimously :  **  An  ordinance  to  dissolve 
the  union  between  the  state  of  South  /Carolina  and  other  states  united  with  her 
under  the  compact  entitled  'the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.' 
We,  the  people  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  do  de- 
clare and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained ; 

*'  That  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us,  in  convention,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also 
aU  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  state,  ratifying  amend- 
ments of  the  said  Constitution,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that  the  union  now  sub- 
sisting between  South  Carolina  and  other  states,  under  the  name  of  '  The  United 
States  of  America,'  is  hereby  dissolved."  On  the  24th,  the  convention  issued  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  South  Carolina. 

The  southern  states  passed  secession  ordinances  in  the  following  order :  Mis- 
sissippi, January  9,  1861)  Florida,  January  10;  Alabama,  January  11;  Georgia, 
January  19 ;  Louisiana,  Janizary  26 ;  North  Carolina,  January  30 ;  Texas,  Feb- 
ruary 1 ;  Virginia,  AprU  17 ;  Arkansas,  May  6.    North  Carolina  voted  to  subn^ 
the  question  to  the  people ;  but,  reassembling  May  20,  accepted  it,  and  reftised  to 
submit  it  to  the  people.    Texas  voted  to  submit  tiie  question  to  the  people,  and 
on  March  4  was  declared  by  proclamation  to  be  out  of  the  Union.    Virginia  re- 
fused, April  4,  to  submit  the  question  to  the  people ;  but  i^  its  acceptance  voted 
to  do  so,  and  such  a  vote  was  cast  June  25.    Arkansas,  AprU  14,  voted  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  people  on  August  8 ;  but,  reassembling,  passed  it  May  6. 
May  20,  Governor  Magoffin  proclaimed  Kentucky  neutraL     Missouri  assumed 
also  a  sinular  position.     On  June  12,  Qoyemor  Jackson  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  fifty  thousand  miUtia,  "  to  repel  invasion,"  and  fled  to  the  south.    The 
Tennessee  legislature  passed  a  declaration  of  independence,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  on  June  24  Governor  Harris  proclaimed  her  out  of  the  XJniox^ 
On  the  21st  of  June,  1861,  however,  a  Union  convention  was  held  at  Greenrillet 
East  Tennessee,  which  issued  a  declaration  of  grievances. 

1860.  —  The  eighth  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken. 

The  population  was  found  to  be  81,443,832.  The  immigration  to  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries,  as  stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  amounted  to 
about  6,312,414. 
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1860.  —  During  this  year,  work  upon  the  Central  Park  at  New 
York  was  sufficiently  advanced  for  it  to  be  opened  to  the  public. 

The  idea  of  a  public  park  waa  first  suggested  by  the  major  of  New  York,  in 
1851 ;  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1858,  and  a  commission  appointed,  who  reported  in  1855 ;  and  in  1856  the  plan 
was  adopted,  and  work  commenced.  To  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  carried  through  to  completion  maj  be  ascribed  the  morement,  now  so 
general  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  country,  for  proyiding  themselres  with 
similar  appliances  for  the  healthy  recreation  of  the  people. 

1861,  January  1.  —  The  nublic  debt  amounted  to  ninety  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  uncertainty  of  aflairs,  and  the  eyident  need  that  the  goyemment  would 
haye  of  large  sums  of  money,  aflbcted  its  credit. 

1861,  January  9.  —  The  "  Star  of  the  West,"  sent  to  reinforce 
General  Anderson  and  his  command  at  Fort  Sumter,  South 
Carolina,  was  fired  upon  from  Morris  Island,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  New  York. 

1861,  January  19.  —  Juarez  was  elected  again  president  of 
Mexico. 

1861,  January  30. — Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

1861.  —  A  BILL  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  over  the  governor's  veto. 

1861,  February  4.  —  The  Confederate  congress  met  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  and  elected  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Hiey  were  inaugurated  February  18.  On  the  24th  of  May  the  congress  ad- 
journed to  meet  July  20,  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

1861.  —  The  failures  durine  this  year  were  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  with  liabilities  of  one  hundred  and  sev« 
enty-eight  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

1861,  February  8.  —  An  act  of  Congress  was  approved  for  a 
loan  by  the  United  States  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest;  no  certificate  to  be  for  less  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  furnished  with  coupons  for  semi-yearly  interest,  and  transferable 
on  delirery,  without  being  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  treasury. 

1861,  March  2.  —  Colorado  and  Dakota  were  organized  as  ter- 
ritories. 

1861,  March  2.  —  Nevada  was  organized  into  a  territory,  with 
Carson  City  as  the  capitaL 

1861,  Mabch.  —  The  Confederate  congress  adopted  for  the  flag 
of  the  Confederacy  the  '^  stars  and  bars.'' 

It  was  composed  of  three  horizontal  bars  of  equal  width,  the  middle  one  white, 
and  the  others  red;  the  onion  was  blue,  with  a  circle  of  nine  white  stars.    It  was 
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changed^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  American  flag,  in  September,  1861,  when  a 
battle-flag  wms  adopted,  consisting  of  a  red  ground,  with  a  blue  saltier,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  white  and  thirteen  white  stars.  In  1868,  the  **  stars  and  ban" 
were  supplanted  by  a  white  field,  with  the  battle-flag  as  a  union.  On  Februaiy  4, 
1865,  the  outer  half  of  the  field  beyond  the  union  was  covered  with  a  rertical 
red  bar. 

1861.  —  Gold  was  discovered  in  Nova  Scotia. 

1861,  March  2.  —  An  act  of  Congress  was  approved,  author- 
izing a  loan  for  ten  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  redemption  of  out- 
standing treasury  notes. 

It  was  to  bear  six  per  cent  interest;  the  certificates  to  be  of  not  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  par  ralue. 

1861,  March  12.  —  The  President  declined  to  receive  the 
commissioners  from  the  Confederate  States. 

1861,  April  12.  —  An  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  harbor. 

Batteries  had  been  erected  bearing  on  it.  It  was  surrendered  after  the  barracks 
had  been  set  on  fire.  Unsuccessfhl  attempts  had  been  made  to  reinforce  the  gar^ 
rison,  which  General  Anderson  in  command  had  transferred  December  26,  I860, 
to  Fort  Sumter  from  Fort  Moultrie,  when  this  last  had  been  commanded  by  bat- 
teries erected  bj  the  Confederates.  The  fort  had  been  bombarded  two  days.  The 
expedition  for  his  reinforcement  reached  the  offing  during  the' bombardment,  but 
were  unable  to  get  nearer.  General  Anderson  and  his  garrison  embarked  for 
New  York  on  the  day  of  the  surrender. 

1861,  Apbil  15.  —  The  President  called  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men  to  volunteer  in  re-establishing  the  Federal  authoritj 
over  the  rebellious  states. 

1861,  April  17. — Jefferson  Davis  announced  his  intention  to 
issue  letters  of  marque. 

1861,  April  18. — Harper's  Perry  was  burned  and  evacuated. 

The  civil  war  was  inaugurated.  A  Confederate  force  threatened  it,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Jones,  in  command,  felt  xmable  to  hold  it.  The  arsenal,  work-shops,  dstsI 
stores,  and  nine  ships  were  burned.  The  Confederates  took  possession  of  it  on 
the  21st. 

1861,  April  19.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  tiiat 
Confederate  privateers  should  be  treated  as  piratea 

This  proclamation,  was  not  carried  out. 

1861,  April  19.  ^The  President  declared  the  Southern  ports 
blockaded. 

The  navy  at  the  time  consisted  of  ninety  ressels,  of  which  forty-two  were  in 
commission.  During  the  war,  many  ressels  were  successful  in  running  the 
blockade.  The  blockading  fleet  ci^tnred  eleren  hundred  and  forty-three  ressels, 
valued  at  twenty-four  million  flve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  destroyed  three 
hundred  and  fifty-flye,  yalued  at  seren  million  dollars. 
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1861,  Apbil  19. — The  Sixth  Begiment,  of  Massachasetts,  were 
mobbed  in  Baltimore  on  their  passage  towards  Washington 

1861,  April  20.  —  Oosport  navj-yard  was  burned. 

It  was  burned  to  prerent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

1861,  Mat.  —  General  Butler,  in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
detained  three  slaves  belonging  to  the  commander  of  the  Yir* 
ginia  troops,  on  the  ground  tibat  they  were  contraband  of  war. 

They  had  been  demanded,  hy  a  flag  of  trace,  under  the  ftigitiTe  slare  law.  The 
goremment  sustained  General  Butler's  position. 

1861,  Mat  3.  —  The  President  called  for  forty-two  thousand 
mea 

They  were  to  enlist  for  three  years  or  the  war. 

1861,  Mat  13.  — The  Queen  of  England  issued  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  United 
States. 

It  recognised  the  Confederates  as  belligerents. 

0  

1861,  Mat  13.  —  A  convention  held  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, declared  for  the  Union. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  people  elected  a  goremor,  who  was  acknowledged 
Jane  26. 

1861,  Mat  20. —  By  order  from  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton, the  telegraphic  despatches  were  seized  throughout  the  offices 
in  the  Northern  states. 

1861,  June  1.  —  Postal  communication  with  the  Confederacy 
was  closed. 

The  counties  of  West  Virginia  were  stiU  open.  Letters  mailed  were  sent  to 
the  dead4etter  office. 

1861,  June  4. — The  erection  of  the  buildings  for  Yassar  Col- 
lege was  commenced  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

It  was  buUt  and  endowed  hy  Matthew  Vassar  as  a  coUege  for  women.  A 
charter  for  it  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature  in  February. 

1861,  JuNB  10.  — The  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  Virginia,  was 
fought. 

The  Union  forces  were  repulsed. 

1861,  June  17.  —  The  battle  of  Booneville,  Missouri,  was 
fought. 

The  Confederates  were  driren  back. 

1861,  June  25.—  A  patent  was  ^nted  A.  K.  Eaton  for  a 
process  of  converting  iron  into  steel,  and  hardening  steel. 

1861,  June  SO.  ^^  The  Mexican  congress  made  Juarez  dictator 
of  Mexico. 
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1861,  JuLT  6.  —  The  battle  of  Carthage,  Missoari,  took  place. 

The  Union  forces  were  driren  back. 

1861,  July  11.  —  The  battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  West  Virginia, 
was  fought. 

It  was  renewed  on  the  18th.    The  Confederates  were  driren  back. 

1861,  July  17.  —  Congress,  at  an  extra  session,  passed  an  act 
authorizing  a  national  loan  for  $250,000,000. 

For  the  loan,  coupon  or  registered  bonds,  or  treasury  notes,  were  to  be  issued. 
The  bonds  to  bear  seven  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  treasury  notes,  of  not  len 
than  fifty  dollars  each,  interest  at  the  rate  of  seren  and  three-tenths  per  cent ;  or 
the  treasury  might  issue  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  fifty  dollars,  bearing 
no  interest,  or  notes  bearing  interest  at  three  and  sixty-five  hundredths  per  cent 
Provided  that  no  such  note  should  be  for  less  than  ten  doUars,  and  that  the 
amount  so  issued  shotild  not  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

There  were  about  sixteen  hundred  banks  in  the  country.  Their  circulatioii, 
January  1,  was  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  $202,000,767;  "of 
this  circulation  $150,000,000  in  round  numbers  was  in  the  loyal  states;  $50,000- 
000  in  the  rebellious  states." 

1861,  July  17. — The  Mexican  congress  resolved  to  suspend 
for  two  jear^  payment  to  foreign  nations. 

England  and  France,  in  consequence  of  this  action,  broke  off  all  diplomstic 
relations  with  Mexico. 

1861,  July  18.  —  The  battle  of  Centreville,  Virginia,  was 
fought. 

The  Confederates  were  defeated. 

1861,  July  21. — The  first  battle  at  Manassas  Junction,  Vir- 
ginia, was  fought. 

The  Federal  troops  were  defeated. 

1861,  July  21.  — The  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Virginia,  was  fought 

The  Federal  troops  were  defeated.  During  this  month  General  George  B. 
McClellan  was  put  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  commenced  to 
organize  and  discipline  it. 

1861,  July  22.  —  Gteneral  McClellan  succeeded  General 
McDowell  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

1861,  July  26. — General  Fremont  entered  on  command  of 
Western  Missouri 

1861,  July.  —  Steel  rifled  cannon  were  made  bj  Norman 
Wiard. 

They  were  made  at  the  Trenton  Wiard  Ordnance  Works,  and  were  the  first 
steel  cannon  made  in  the  United  States.    Three  batteries  were  delivered  July  4. 

1861,  August  5.  —  The  battle  of  Athens,  Missouri,  took  place. 

The  Federals  were  tuccessM. 


( 
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1861,  Adqdst  5.  —  An  act  of  Congreas  was  approved  Bupple- 
mentary  to  the  act  autboriziDg  a  national  loan. 

By  thii  act  the  treuiii7  note*  issaed  might  ba  of  a  denomination  not  leas  than 
fire  dollan;  and  Bach  notes,  payable  on  demand,  withoat  interest,  not  exceeding 
fifty  roiUioni  of  doUan,  "shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues." 

1861,  August  6.  —  An  act  of  Congress  was  approved,  '.'to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insorrectioDary  purposes." 

It  wu  defined  In  a  circnlar  ttota  the  secretary  of  state,  which  said :  "  No  prop- 
erty is  confiscated  or  sabject  to  forfeltore  except  sach  aa  is  in  transit,  or  provided 
for  transit,  to  or  from  insorrectioaary  Mates,  or  used  for  the  promotion  of  the 


1861,  August  10.  —  The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mi 
was  foagbt. 

The  Federals  were  defeated.    Oenend  I^n  was  killed. 

1861,  August  16.  —  The  passport  Bystem  was  introdnci 
the  Northern  States. 

1861,  August  29.— Fort  Hatteraa,  North  Carolina,  wa 
tured. 

The  land  fbrces  of  the  expedition  were  under  the  command  of  QeueraJ 
and  the  naral  force  under  Commodore  Stringham, 

1861,  AnousT  SI.  —  General  Fremont  proclaimed  mart! 
in  Missouri. 

He  also  declared  ft^edom  for  the  ilaTei  of  those  In  arms  against  the 
ment.  It  was  modified  by  the  President  la  accordance  with  the  act  of  A 
fremont  was  removed  November  2. 

1861,  September  10.— The  battle  of  Camifex  Feny, 
Virginia,  took  place. 

The  Confederates  retreated. 

1861,  Septeubeb  21.  —  Lexington,  Missoari,  was  captui 
the  Confederates. 

1861,  October  8.  — Port  Pickens,  Santa  Rosa  Island,  E 
was  attacked  by  the  Confederates. 

They  were  finally  repnUed. 

1861,  October  21.  — The  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Virgin! 
foQght. 

The  Federals  were  ronted. 

1861,  NovEMBEE  1.  —  General  George  B.  McClellan  wai 
command  er-i  n-cb  i  ef. 

General  Scott  retired  ttota  the  position. 

1861,  NoTEUBEB  7.  — The  battle  of  Belmont,  Missiasipj 
fonght 

The  Federals  were  forced  to  retreat. 
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1861,  NoTEMBEB  7.  —  An  expedition  captured  Fort  Walker  on 
Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  and  Fort  Beauregard  on  the  Broad 
River. 

The  land  forces  were  in  commAnd  of  Oeneral  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  and  Uie 
naral  forces  under  Commodore  Dnpont  Hilton  Head  was  made  a  base  of  oper* 
ations. 

1861,  NoTEMBEB  19.  —  The  English  mail-packet  Trent  was 
boarded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  San  Jacinto,  and  the  Confed- 
erate commissioners.  Mason  and  Slidell,  captured. 

They  were  carried  to  Boston.  December  3,  Congress  passed  a  rote  of  thanks 
to  Obtain  Wilkes,  and  the  foreign  envoys  at  Washington  protested  against  the 
ci^tare. 

1861,  December  17.  —  A  Spanish  army  landed  at  Vera  Cms, 
and  captured  the  city. 

England,  France,  and  Spain  had  made  an  agreement,  October  81,  to  combine 
together  to  force  Mexico  to  pay  the  interest  due  npon  her  bonds  held  by  them. 
The  Spanish  general  issued  a  proclamation  that,  as  soon  as  compensation  wu 
given,  with  cn^aranties  for  the  ftitore,  the  place  would  be  surrendered. 

1861,  December  21.  —  Charleston  harbor  was  blocked  up  by 
sinking  hulks  filled  with  stones. 

1861,  December  28.  —  The  state  banks  and  the  sub-treasurj 
suspended  specie  payments. 

The  goremment  had  borrowed  $100,000,000  in  gold  from  the  banks,  and 
$50,000,000  in  its  own  notes. 

1862,  January  1.  — The  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  United 
States  was  stated  to  be  $862,183,546. 

1862,  Januart  1.  —  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  surren- 
dered on  a  demand  of  the  British  government. 

They  sidled  for  Europe. 

1862,  January  7.  —  A  British  naval  force  landed  at  Vera  Croz, 
and  on  the  8th  a  French  military  expedition  arrived. 

The  Mexicans  invested  Vera  Crux. 

1862,  January  10.  —  The  battle  of  Middle  Creek,  Kentucky, 
was  fought 

The  Confederates  were  defeated. 

1862,  January  13.  —  Simon  Cameron,  secretary  of  war,  re- 
signed, and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  to  the  position. 

1862,  January  19. — The  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Kentucky,  was 
fought 

The  Confederates  were  defeated,  their  leader,  Oeneral  Zollicoffer,  bdng  killed. 
The  Federals  were  commanded  by  General  Thomas. 
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1862,  Pebruart  6.  —  Fort  Henry,  Tennessee,  surrendered  to 
the  Union  forces. 

Fort  Donclson  Burrendered  on  the  16th  of  Fehmaiy.  In  these  engagements 
General  Grant  came  first  into  public  notice.  The  cn^nboats  which  assisted  were 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Foote. 

1862,  February  8.  —  The  battle  of  Roanoke  Island  was  fought. 

The  Confederate  force  on  the  island  surrendered  to  the  Federals  under  Gen- 
eral Bumside. 

1862,  February  12. — An  act  passed  by  Congress  was  approved 
for  the  additional  issue  of  United  States  notes. 

By  it  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  notes  for  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars 
were  authorized  to  be  issued,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  millions  previously.  These 
issues  being  receiyable  for  all  dues,  customs  included,  remained  at  par  during  all 
the  subsequent  premium  on  gold ;  and,  as  they  were  used  to  pay  duties  with,  the 
gOTemment  during  the  year  bought  gold  to  pay  interest  with. 

1862,  February  14.  —  The  battle  of  Newborn,  North  Carolina, 
was  fought. 

The  Confederates  retreated  to  Goldsborough. 

1862,  February  23.  —  The  United  States  army  occupied  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  from  which  the  Confederates  had  retreated  the 
month  previous. 

President  Lincoln  appointed  Andrew  Johnson  military  goyemor  of  the  state, 
and  measures  were  taken  by  the  Unionists  to  restore  the  constitutional  relations 
between  the  state  and  the  goyernment. 

1862,  February  25. — The  President  approved  the  Legal  Ten- 
der Act  passed  by  Congress. 

Its  title  was,  *'  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for 
the  redemption  or  binding  thereof,  and  for  finding  the  floating  debt  of  the 
United  States."  It  authorized  the  issue,  ''on  the  credit  of  the  United  States," 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  of  '<  United  States  notes,  not  bearing 
interest,"  and  of  denominations  not  less  than  flye  dollars.  Fifty  millions  of  them' 
were  **  in  lieu  of  the  demand  Treasury  notes,"  issued  under  the  act  of  July  17, 
1861,  which  were  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  first  notes  issued 
were  dated  March  10,  and  had  printed  on  the  back,  **  This  note  is  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  priyate,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  is  exchangeable  for  United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds,  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  five  years." 

The  bill  had  passed  the  House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of 
February.  As  it  was  sent  there,  it  provided  that  **  the  notes  herein  authorized 
shaU  be  receivable  in  pajrment  of  aU  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excise,  debts  and 
demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  associations 
within  the  United  States,  and  shall  also  be  lawfhl  money  and  a  legal  tender,  in 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States."  The  follow- 
ing words  were  also  ordered  printed  upon  the  backs  of  the  notes :  *'  The  within 
is  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  is  exchangeable 
for  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  six  per  centum  interest  at  twenty  years, 

40 
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or  in  seren  per  cent,  bonds  at  fire  years."  The  bill  also  authorized  the  issue  of 
bonds  *'  not  exceeding  five  hundred  million  dollars,**  for  the  redemption  of  the 
notes.  From  the  Senate  the  bill  was  returned  with  the  following  amendmenta: 
**That  the  legal  tender  notes  should  be  receivable  for  all  claims  and  demandB 
Against  the  United  States,  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  except  for  interest  on  bonds 
I    ^  and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  coin.**    Also,  **  that  all  duties  on  imported  goods, 

and  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  should  be  set  apart  to  pay  Uie  coin 
interest  on  the  debt  of  the  United  States."  A  conference  committee  was  ^h 
pointed  by  the  House  to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  the  Senate,  and  the  bill 
was  agreed  on,  passed,  and  approved  by  the  President  the  same  day.  The  act, 
as  passed,  exempted  **  all  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  the  United  States" 
firom  taxation  under  **  state  authority."  By  a  section  of  the  bill,  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  receive  deposits,  for  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
r  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  give  certificates  for  the  same  bearing  in- 

terest at  five  per  cent.  The  amount  to  be  so  received  was  limited  to  twenty-five 
million  dollars.  On  March  17,  1862,  this  limit  was  extended  to  fifty  million  dol- 
lars; and  July  11,  to  one  hundred  million  dollars.  On  January  30,  1864,  the 
limit  was  placed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  and  six  per  cent,  interest 
allowed.  These  deposits  had  reached  the  sum  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.  By  an  act  passed  March  1,  1862,  certificates  of  indebte^ess  were  also 
authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  '*  in  satis&ction  of  an- 
dited  and  settled  demands  against  the  United  States,"  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  payable  in  one  year,  and  drawing  six  per  cent,  interest.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  this  power  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  checks  drawn  in  £iTOf 
of  creditors  by  '*  disbursing  officers  upon  sums  placed  to  their  credit  on  the  boob 
of  the  Treasurer."  These  certificates  were  used  as  a  currency,  and  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1864,  their  amount  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million  five  hnn- 
dred  and  ninety-three  thousand  dollars. 

1862,  February.  —  At  a  conference  between  the  Mexican 
authorities  and  the  invaders,  the  project  of  establishing  a  Mex- 
ican monarchy  for  the  Archduke  Maximilian  was  discussed. 

The  British  and  Spanish  representatives  disapproved  of  the  project  At  a 
Airther  conference  in  April,  the  English  and  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  declared 
in  favor  of  peace,  but  the  French  were  for  renewed  war  against  Juarez.  In  Hay 
the  English  and  Spanish  forces  retired  firom  Mexico,  and  reinforcements  were  sent 
to  the  French  under  Greneral  Lorencz. 

1862,  March  7  and  8.  — The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas, 
was  fought. 

The  Federals  were  finally  successftil. 

1862,  March  8.  —  The  Confederate  ram,  the  Merrimac,  ap- 
peared at  Hampton  Roads. 

She  had  been  sunk  when  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  was  abandoned,  and  had  been 
raised  by  the  Confederates  and  converted  into  an  iron-clad  ram.  She  sank  the 
Cumberland,  captured  the  Congress,  and  forced  the  Minnesota  aground,  and  then 
returned  to  Norfolk.  She  had  been  rechristened  the  Virginia,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  Franklin  Buchanan. 

1862,  March  9.  —  The  Merrimac  reappeared. 

During  the  night,  the  Monitor,  Lieutenant  Worden,  had  arrived,  and,  engaging 
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the  ram,  forced  her  back  to  KorfoDc.    On  Kaj  11,  th«  Confederates  eracTuted 
Norfolk,  and  blew  np  the  Merrimv!. 

1862,  Mabch  10. — MaoaBsas  Junction,  Virgioia,  was  eracaated 
by  the  Coafederates. 

1862,  Uakch  11.  —  Qenoral  McCIellan  assnmed  the  ( 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 

He  resigned  the  poritioii  of  general-in-chief.  The  monnbrin  depa 
pot  in  command  of  General  Fremont,  aod  the  HiiBltslppi  department 
EaUeck. 

1862,  March  13.  —  An  act  waa  pasned  forbidding  the 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  employ  the  forces  under  their  ( 
in  restoring  fugitive  slaves. 

1862,  Uarch  14. —  Newborn,  North  Carolina,  was  cap 

Generml  Bumeide  wa>  in  command  of  tha  expedition. 

1862,  March  23.  — The  battle  at  Winchester,  Virgi 
fought. 

Tbe  Confederatei,  mider  General  Jackaon,  were  defeated  bj  tbi 
mider  General  Bhieldt. 

1862,  March  23.  —  The  PeniDsuIar  campaign  in 
began. 

It  ended  Julj  2  with  the  retteat  of  the  Federal*  to  Harrison's  Landii 
thej  irere  withdrawn  Anguit  16. 

1862.  Apeil  5.  —  Yorfctown,  Virginia,  was  besiegec 
Federal  forces. 

General  McCIellan  was  in  command.    The  place  had  been  itrongly 

1862,  April  6  and  7.  — The  batUe^of  Pittsburg  Landi 
nessee,  was  fought. 

On  the  Tth,  Grant  was  reinforced  bj  Bnell,  and  the  Confbderateg  wer 
retreating  to  Corinth. 

1862,  April  7.  —  Island  Xo.  10,  in  the  Mississippi; 
dered. 

1862,  April  9.  —  The  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought. 

1862,  April  11.  —  Fort  Pulaski,  near  Savannah,  surre 

1862,  April  12.  —  Gold  was  first  quoted  at  A  premiun 

It  reached  its  highest  point  in  Jul7,  I8M— S.es. 

1862,  April  16.  — Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  Di 
Columbia. 

The  act  for  its  aboliUon  prorided  for  a  commission  to  remonerate  loj 
Nat  oTer  three  handred  dollars  a  slave  were  to  be  paid,  and  one  mill 
iverc  appropriated  for  the  pnrpose.  One  bnndred  thousand  dollars  wi 
propriated  for  their  colonliatioa.  An  act  was  also  passed  abolishing 
tfae  "territories  of  the  United  States  now  existing,  or  which  ma^  i 
Ikereafter  be  formed  or  acquired  bjr  tbe  United  States." 
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LY  1.  —  The  army  captured  New  Orleans. 

■ecreUrf  of  the  mry,  Gideon  Wcllea,  laje  that  New  Orleuw  ru 
lie  DftT^  ander  Admiral  Furagut  on  the  25th  of  April,  «od  &U  he 
the  txayf  took  poisesiion  of  it.  Geaeml  B.  P.  Butler  «m  pot  la 
Qke  ciQ',  and  kept  it  until  he  wai  replaced  in  Deceinl>er  by  Gen- 

LT  3.  —  The  battle  of  ChaQcellorsTille  was  fonght 
47  5.  —  The  battle  of  Williamabarg,  Virginia,  was 

derate*  were  defeated. 

IT  5.  —  The  French  army  was  repaleed  at  Fuebla.     ■ 

AT  11.  —  Norfolk,  Virginia,  waa  reocci^ied   by  the 

.T  15.  —  Congress  established  the  Departmont  of  Agri- 

iT  19.  —  The  President  revoked  General  Hanter's 
on  order,  as  nnantborized. 

inter  had  iained  it  on  the  ftth,  being  in  command  of  the  southern 
Hii  order  waa  to  the  effect  that  Creorgia.  Florida,  and  South  Ciro- 
der  martial  law,  "  and  tlarer;  and  martial  law  being  incompotibte, 
L  Uieie  three  states  heretofore  held  as  glares,  are  therefore  declared 

vY  25.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Winchester,  Virginia. 

alt,  under  General  Banks,  were  rcpaked. 

,Y  27.  —  The  battle  of  Hanover  Court  House,  Virginia, 

lerat^s  were  defeated. 

lt  27.  —  The  assault  on  Port  Hudson  was  made. 

iT  30. — The  Confederates  retreated  from  Corinth. 

als,  tinder  General  Halleck,  marched  in  punuit  of  them. 

AT  31. — The  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  Virginia,  took 
jif,  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaka  was  fought.    In  both,  the  Confederates 

[HE  3.~-Tbe  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
as  given  to  Qeoeral  Robert  E.  Lee. 
HE  6.  —  Memphis  surrendered  to  the  Union  forces. 
HE  8.  —  The  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  Virginia,  was  fought. 

all  were  repulsed.  On  the  &tb  tbef  were  again  repulsed  at  Fort 
ginia. 
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1862,  June  13  and  14.  —  The  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral  Stuart,  destroyed  the  provision  depot  at  White  House,  Vir- 
ginia. 

They  rode  round  McCleUan's  army. 

1862,  June  13  and  14.  —  The  French  defeated  the  Mexicans  at 
Cerro  de  Borgo. 

1862,  June  16.  —  The  Pederab  were  repulsed  in  an  attack 
upon  the  works  at  Secessionville,  James  Island,. in  Charleston 
harbor. 

1862,  June  18.  —  Cumberland  Crap  was  occupied  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces  under  General  Morgan. 

1862,  June  25.  —  The  seven  days'  battles  around  Richmond 
began. 

1862,  June  26.  —  The  battle  of  MechanicsviUe,  Virginia,  took 
place. 

The  Confederates  made  the  attack,  and  were  repulsed. 

1 862,  June  26.  —  General  Pope  was  given  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Virginia. 

1862,  June  27.  —  General  Fremont  was  relieved  from  his  com- 
mand. 

He  requested  it,  on  the  appointment  of  General  Pope. 

1862,  June  27.  —  The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia,  took 
place. 

The  Federals  were  repulsed. 

1862,  June  28.  —  Commodore  Parragut,  who  had  run  the 
blockade  at  Vicksburg,  began  to  bombard  the  city.  ^ 

1862,  June.  —  John  Morgan,  with  a  Confederate  force,  raided 
through  Ohio. 

1862,  June  29.  —  The  battle  of  Savage's  Station,  Virginia, 
was  fought. 

It  was  indedsiye. 

1862,  June  30.  —  The  battle  of  Prazier's  Parm  took  place. 

General  Lee  failed  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  Federal  line. 

1862,  JuLT  1.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  collect  an  internal 
revenue. 

It  taxed  domestic  manufSactures,  trades,  occupations,  proTlded  for  a  system  of 
■tamps,  and  Ucense,  income,  and  other  duties. 

1862,  July  1.— The  Ijattle  of  Malvern  Hill,  Virginia,  took 
place. 

The  Confederates  were  defeated. 
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162,  July  1.  —  The  UnioD  Pacific  Batlnnd  Bill  was  sigoed 
he  President. 

!62,  July  1.  —  The  President  iBaued  a  call  for  three  hundred 
«aQd  meo. 

)  had  been  reqneited  to  io  to  bf  the  gOTernors  of  eighteen  states. 

(62,  Jolt  2.  — The  eriny  of  the  Potomac  retired  to  Hani- 

i  Landing. 

le  pentaunlar  campaign  ended. 

162,  JuLT  11. — The  President  approved  a  bill  for  the  farther 

9  of  United  States  notes. 


i62,  JcLT  11.  —  General  Halleck  was  appointed  commaQder- 

[iie£ 

162,  JuLT  14.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  increasing  the  duties 

mports. 

r  BuccesBive  amendmenti,  a  dn^  wai  leried  upon  tbe  inpoitalioD  of  flfteen 

red  article!. 

162,  JuLT  15.  —  The  Confederate  ram  Arkansas  took  refage 
jr  the  gnns  of  Vicksborg. 

le  had  eseaped  the  expedition  lent  up  the  Tazoo  River  to  capture  ber,  ud 
e  23d  ihe  repnlied  the  Queen  ot  tbe  Wett  and  tbe  Essex,  sent  againit  her. 
lie  6th  of  Avgust  she  wat  attacked  bj  tbe  £uez,  and  abandoned  b;  bet 
after  tbey  hod  tet  ber  on  Arc. 

162,  Jdly  17.  —  The  President  approved  "  an  act  to  authorizo 
nent  in  stamps,  and  to  prohibit  circulation  of  notes  of  less 
unination  thaii  one  dollar." 

aatborized  tbe  Secretair  of  the  Treasni?  to  ftimiib  pottage  and  other 
M  to  the  depoiitaries  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exchanged  for  note*,  and 
de  the  t««ne  hy  an;  one  of  tokens,  or  checks  for  less  than  a  dollar,  to  circn- 
J  tnone;. 

162,  July  17.  —  The  President  approved  a  bill  confiscating 
property  and  emancipating  the  slaves  of  all  rebels  in  arms 
•  sixty  days,  if  they  did  not  submit. 

le  act  made  deatli  tbe  penal^  for  conrlction  of  treason ;  or  the  court  might 
it  impriaonment  and  fine.  Tbe  slaTea  of  tbe  convicted  to  be  free.  Persons 
■ed  In  rebellion  to  be  fined  and  impruoncd ;  tbeir  slaves  to  be  fme.  Those 
-  aa  above  to  be  incapable  of  holding  office.  The  act  not  to  applj  to  cases 
itu  to  It)  issue.  Slaves  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion,  if  seUed,  not  to  be 
led,  bnt  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  No  fligidve  slave  to  be  given  up  unlets 
aiinant  takes  an  oath  be  has  not  been  engaged  in  rebellion.  Persons  of 
ID  descent  ma;  be  employed  to  pot  down  the  rebellion.  The  President 
rixed  to  arrange  for  the  colonization  of  ft^ed  slaves.  The  President  naj 
arones^.  A  joint  resolution  declares  the  act  not  to  apply  to  offences  com- 
]  before  its  passage,  nor  make  forfeiture  of  real  estate  beyond  the  U&  of  tbe 
ler. 
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1862.  —  A  MASSACRE  of  the  settlers  in  Minnesota,  bj  the  Sioux 
Indians,  took  place. 

One  thousand  settlers  are  said  to  have  been  slaughtered.  The  Indians  were 
driren  away  by  forces  under  the  command  of  General  H.  H.  Sibley. 

1862,  July.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  the  unimproved 
public  lands  to  the  states  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
colleges. 

1862.  —  Congress  passed  the  Homestead  Bill. 

It  gaye  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  every  actual  settler. 

1862,  July  22.  —  The  President  issued  a  general  order  author- 
izing  the  military  and  naval  commanders  in  the  insurgent  states 
to  seize  and  use  necessary  supplies. 

Persons  of  AfHcan  descent  could  be  employed  as  laborers  at  reasonable  wages, 
an  account  being  kept  "  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be  made  in 
proper  cases." 

1862,  July  25.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  warning 
those  in  rebellion  of  the  passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act. 

1862,  August  1.  —  The  Confederate  government  declared  Gen- 
eral Pope  and  his  officers  not  entitled  to  mercy. 

1862,  August  4.  —  General  Butler,  in  New  Orleans,  assessed 
the  rich  secessionists  to  support  the  poor.  * 

By  his  carefUl  attention  to  sanitary  regulations,  he  made  the  city  more  healthy 
than  it  had  been  for  years. 

1862,  August  4.  —  The  secretary  of  war  ordered  a  draft  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men. 

They  were  to  be  drafted  from  the  militia,  to  senre  nine  months.  If  by  the  15th 
of  August  any  state  had  not  Aimished  its  quota  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
volunteers  called  for  by  the  President,  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  a  special 
draft  from  the  militia. 

1862,  August  5.  —  The  battle  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  was 
fought 

1862,  August  5.  —  The  battle  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia, 
took  place. 

The  Federals  were  defeated. 

1862,  August  8.  —  The  writ  o{  habeas  corpus  was  suspended. 

Orders  were  given  to  arrest  those  who  discouraged  enlistments.  No  more 
passports  were  to  be  issued,  and  newspaper  correspondents  forbidden  with  the 
armies. 

1862,  August  13.  —  Drafting  was  ordered  to  begin  on  the  1st 
of  September. 

1862,  August  17.  —  Oeneral  Pope  began  his  retreat. 
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IT  23.  —  A  general  battle  with  General  Pope'i 
:e. 

r  28.  —  Genend  Forey,  with  a  French  anny,  arrived 

cirll  uid  mlliUry  power  od  the  8th  of  September. 

r  29.  —  The  battle  of  Groveton,  Virginia,  wm 

!« luid  the  adTuitige. 

'  80.  — A  battle  at  Manassas,  Yirginia,  waa  foagbt. 

ire  defeated. 

r  30.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Richmond,  Ken- 


BEB  1.  —  A  battle  at  Ox  Hill,  Virginia,  was  foagR 
rere  defeated.    Genend  Pope  wm  KtnoTed,  and  McClellu 

IBBR  1.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Chantilly,  Vir- 

ty  and  SteTent  were  killed. 

BER  1,  —  Lexington,  Kentncky,  was  evacuated  by 


BER  H.  —  The  battle  of  Sooth  Mountain,  Mary- 
it 

fl  had  croMed  Into  Harjland  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  On  the 
'rederick ;  and  General  Lee  uincd  a  proclamation  lo  the  people 
og  them  to  join  the  confederacy.  He  laid,  "  It  U  for  yon  lo 
r  tree\y  and  without  restraint.  Tht«  armj  will  respect  yonr 
may  be;  and,  while  the  soathem  people  will  rejoice  to  welconte 
.  position  among  them,  thej  will  only  welcome  you  when  yon 
free  wUl."    To  thia  proclamation  there  was  no  response. 

BER  15.  —  Harper's  Ferry  was  captured  by  the 

\g  it  consisted  of  elcTen  thonsand  men.  Gonenil  Joclraon  vss 
le  Confederates.  Colonel  Miles,  In  command,  was  moitallj 
ofbderatea  held  it  only  a  day. 

BEB  17. — The  battle  of  Antietam,  Maryland,  was 

he  eererest  of  the  war.  The  Oonf^eratea  were  driTen  back 
They  had  been  In  UaiyUnd  a  fortnight. 
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1862,  Septembeh  17.  —  The  Eamson  at  MunfordsviUe,  Ken- 
tacky,  surrendered  to  the  ConfeaersteB. 

A  proriiional  goTernmcDt  mu  o^anixed  bj  ihe  Confederate  forces,  at  E'rank- 
foTt,  for  Kentuckj. 

1862,  September  17.  —  Cumberland  Gap  wae  vacated  by  the 
Federals. 

1862,  September  19.  —  The  Confederate  forces  were  defeated 
at  luka,  MisHiBsippi. 

1862,  September  22.  —  Preeident  Lincoln  issned  a  pro 
tion  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  unless  th 
turned  to  the  Union  before  the  1st  of  January,  1863. 

The  Preiident,  after  ttating  thai  the  war  would  itill  be  conducted  for  t 
the  Union,  and  that  be  ihonid  agun  orgs  Congress  to  pccDDiorily  indeu 
lojal  ilare  states,  should  the^  abolish  alaTery  either  gradually  or  immi 
and  that  efforts  would  still  continue  for  the  volnotnry  colonUiation  of  "pe 
African  descent,"  proclaims,  "That,  ou  the  first  day  of  January,  In  the 
onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  a 
within  any  state,  or  any  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  ah 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
erer,  free;  and  the  execntiTe  goTemment  of  the  United  States,  inclui 
militttry  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  tlie  fret 
meh  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persona,  or  any  < 
in  any  cffbrts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom."  The  proclamati 
thns :  "  And  the  execntivo  will  in  due  time  reconuncnd  that  all  citizeoi 
United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throoghonl  the  t< 
•hall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  Uidte 
And  their  respective  states  and  people,  if  the  relation  shall  bare  been  in 
or  disturbed)  be  compensated  for  all  lasses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  ii 
the  loss  of  slares." 

1862,  September  24. —  President  Lincoln  by  a  procla: 
suspended  the  habeas  corpus  "  in  respect  to  persons  held  1 
itary  authority." 

It  wu  done  to  prevent  the  release  of  military  and  state  prisoners. 

1862,  September  25.  —  A  convention  of  eovemora  frc 
loyal  states  was  held  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  and  adopi 
address  to  the  President,  pledging  him  their  support. 

They  suggested  an  army  of  reterre,  and  indorsed  the  omandpatio 

1862,  October  3.  —  The  battle  of  Corinth,  Mississipp 
foaght. 

The  Confederate*,  nnder  Van  Dom,  were  detbated  by  the  Federal 
Boaecraiu. 

1862,  October  8.— The  battle  of  Perrj'ville,  Kentuok; 
fought. 

Tbe  Fedenla,  under  Oeneral  Bnell,  defeated  the  Confederates  under 
Bngg. 
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EB  10.  —  A  raid  on  Chamberaburg,  Pennsylvania, 

L  Confederate  force  under  General  Stuart. 

ER  18.  —  Morgan  made  a  raid  in  Kentucky. 

^xingiton,  Kentuckj. 

ER  24.  —  The  command  of  the  army  of  Kentucky 

General  Bosecrans. 

wu  relieyed  of  it. 

lER  27.  —  The  Mexican  congreaa  aaBembled  and 

[nst  the  Spanish  invasion. 

iBGR  7.  —  General  Bumside  was  appointed  to  the 
iie  army  of  the  Potomac. 
:neral  McClellnn. 

fBEB  9.  —  General  Butler  issued  bis  sequestration 

s  French  government  proposed  to  Knssia  and  Eng- 
«  in  the  United  States. 


iBER  22.  —  A  general  order  for  the  release  of  all 

1  was  issued. 

iBER  7.  —  The  Confederates  were  defeated  at  Prai- 

binsaa. 

MBER  11.  —  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  was  bom- 

)  Federal  army. 

ler  command  of  General  Bnnuide,  and  bad  cro**ed  Ute  Rappa- 

I  13th,  their  attack  on  the  Confederate  works  wa«  repnUed,  and 

1th  thej  recroiied  the  B^tpahannock,  haring  loit  heavilj. 

[BER  16.  —  General  Banks  assumed  command  of  the 
r  the  Gulf. 

UBBB  18,  —  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was  taken  by 
tes. 

HBER  20.  —  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  was   cap- 
!]!oQfederates. 

IBEB  27.  —  The  Federals,  under  General  Sherman, 
at  Chickasaw  Bayon,  Mississippi. 


(BER  28.  —  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  was  captured  by 

;  was  Id  command.    A  large  qnaatitj  of  snppllei,  and  fi)U 
rere  captured. 
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:CBafBEB  29.  —  The  battle  of  Stone  River,  Tennessee, 

t. 

^derates,  under  (General  Bragg,  were  defeated  by  the  Federals  under 
ecrans. 

ECEMBEB,  30.  —  The  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned 
il  Shermaa 

riren  the  Confederates  into  the  town  on  the  27th,  and  been  driven 
ition  on  the  29th.  On  the  81st,  Oeneral  McClemand  succeeded  Gen* 
n  in  command,  and  the  army  retired  to  Milliken's  Bend. 

ECEMBEB  31.  —  The  second  battle, of  Stone  River,  Ten* 
3lb  fought. 

three  days.  The  Confederates  were  driven  back,  and  on  January  8 
•  occupied  Murfreesborough. 

^  ^ECEMBEB  31.  —  An  act  passed  bj  Congress  for  the  ad- 

'^  f  West  Virginia  to  the  union  was  approved. 

!XJ  cd  that  "  whenever  the  people  of  West  Virginia  shall,  through  their 

^  tion,  and  by\  vote  to  be  taken  at  an  election  to  be  held  within  the 

e  said  state,  at  such  time  as  the  convention  may  provide,  make  and 

Iiange  aforesaid,  and  properly  certify  the  same  under  the  hand  of  the 

)f  the  convention,  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  President  of  the  United 

ssue  his  proclamation,  stating  the  fact;  and  thereupon  this  act  shall 

.,  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  said  proc- 

*    The  change  referred  to  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  constitution, 

11  children  bom  after  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  free,  and  all  children  under 

it  date,  free  when  twenty-one  $  aU  over  ten  and  under  twenty-one,  firee 

/-live. 

i,  Januabt  1.  —  The  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued. 

^  pecified  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (certain  parishes  excepted),  Missis- 

ii^M^  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
(West  Virginia  and  other  portions  excepted),  as  the  rebellious  states  to  which  the 
proclamation  applied.  The  excepted  parts  *'are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely 
as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued.**  **  And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  aU  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said  states  and  parts  of  states,  are  and  henceforth  shall  be  free,  and  that 
the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  wiU  recognize  and  maintain  the  fireedom  of  said  persons. 

**  And  I  hereby  eigoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  f^e,  to  abstain  firom 
all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that  in 
all  cases,  when  allowed,  they  labor  fkithfiiUy  for  reasonable  wages. 

"  And  I  farther  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condi- 
tion, wiU  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison 
forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said 
service. 

"  And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  ad  of  justice  warranted  by  the 
Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind and  gracious  fkvor  of  Almighty  God." 

1863y  Januabt  1.  —  Cblveston,  Texas,  was  captured  hy  the 
Confederatea 
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5,  Jahuabt  8.— The  battle  of  Springfield,  Miasoari,  wag 
Confederatet  Mtr«ated. 

3,  Jakcaht  11.  —  Arkaneas  Post,  ArkaDsaa,  was  captnred 

I  Federals. 

M  evactuted  on  the  2Sd,  after  the  deitrnclion  of  the  ibrt. 

5,  January  21.  —  Young's  Point,  on  the  MiBsiasippi,  was 
fed  by  the  Federals. 

nine  mllei  abore  Ticksbbrg,  on  die  other  ride  of  tlio  rirer.  It  waa  tian- 
n  the  etb  of  Much. 

3,  Januabt  26.  —  General  Hooker  was  appointed  to  the 
ind  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
clieved  Qencnl  Bnnuide. 

3,  Jandahy  29,  —  General  Banka  at  New  Orleana  promnl- 
the  emancipation  proclamation. 

3,  Pebruabt  6.  —  CoQgresa  declined  the  French  govern- 
I  offer  of  mediation. 

i,  Febrcaht  7.  —  The  Confederate  secretary  of  state  de- 
Galveston  and  Sabine  Pass  open  to  commerce. 
3,  FBBB0ABT  8. — >The  Chicago  Times  was  ordered  snp- 
d. 

order  wu  teicinded  on  the  17th. 

},  FBBBtTABT  24. —  Arizona  was  organized  as  a  territory. 
i\  Fbbboaby  H.  —  The  French  army  under  General  Forey 
>nced  their  march  towards  the  city  of  Kezico. 
),  Februabt  25.  —  Congress  passed  a  conscription  act. 
tde  militarj  lerrice  neceisarj  for  men  between  eighteen  and  forQ'-flTe. 

i,  FBBBtTABT  26.  — ■  The  Cherokee  national  conncil  repealed 
finance  of  soceseion. 

also  abolUhed  slarery,  and  diBqnaliSed  dlilojalltta. 
t,  Mabcb  3.  —  The  President  approved  an  act  of  Congress 
yan  of  1900,000,000, 

Iret  lection  of  the  aet  authorized  a  loan  of  $800,000,000  for  the  camit 
d  $GOO,000,000  fbr  the  next  jear,  for  which  bonds  should  be  isnied,  fron 
irt;  yeare,  bearing  not  over  atz  per  cent,  iatereit  in  coin.  The  tecond 
authorized  the  Secretarj,  tnitead  of  bond*,  to  iMue  treaanrj  notes  (or 
),000,  bearing  lix  per  cenL  intereit  pa^ble  "in  lairftd  money."  Bjtbe 
:don,  f  150,000,000  in  United  States  notes  might  t>e  iatued-  This  sectioa 
rided  that  "the  holden  of  United  States  notes  issu(>d  under  fanner  acts, 
esent  the  tame  for  the  purpose  of  exctuuigitig  them  for  bonds  as  therein 
I,  on  or  before  the  lat  of  Jnly,  1868,  and  thereafter  the  right  to  exchangt 
!  shall  ceaie  and  determine."  A  tax  of  one  per  cent,  each  lialf  year,  on 
ited  scale  of  the  circnlation  of  the  state  Iwnb  according  to  their  coital 
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'stock,  was  imposed.    The  bill  also  proTided  for  the  issue  of  fhictional  currency 
to  any  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

1863,  March  3.  —  Idaho  was  organized  as  a  territory. 

1863,  March  4.  —  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
established  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

1863,  March  6.  —  General  Hanter,  in  the  Department  of  the 
South,  ordered  the  drafting  of  negroes. 

1863,  March  10.  —  Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  captured  by  the 
Federals. 

The  1st  South  Carolina  regiment,  of  negroes,  made  the  attack. 

1863,  March  21.  —  The  battle  at  Cottage  Grove,  Tennessee, 
was  fought 

1863,  March  25.  —  The  President  approved  the  National  Cur- 
rency Bank  Bill,  passed  by  Congress  {February  25. 

This  was  the  act  creating  the  national  hanks.  The  first  issue  of  national  hank 
currencj  was  made  in  January,  1864 ;  and  on  April  22, 18G5,  the  amount  in  circu- 
lation was  $146,927,975.  By  the  act,  hanking  associations  can  be  formed  by  any 
number  of  persons  '*not  less  than  fire,**  A  controller  of  the  currency,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary,  shall  certify  that 
the  banks  have  complied  with  the  law  before  they  may  commence  business.  Not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  capital  of  the  banks  paid  in  to  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  in  interest-paying  bonds  of  the  United  States,  **for  which  circulat- 
ing notes  to  the  value  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  x:urrent  value  of  such  bonds  shall 
be  returned  to  the  bank,  —  such  notes  never  to  exceed  the  amount  of  capital  paid 
in.  The  notes  issued  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  $800,000,000 ;  half  this  sum 
to  be  i4>portioned  to  the  states  and  territories,  according  to  representative  pop- 
ulation ;  the  other,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  among  associations  to  be 
formed,  but  without  regard  to  the  distribution  of  existing  banking  capital."  The 
banks  formed  to  "have  succession  by  its  designated  name  for  not  more  than 
twenty  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act."  The  circulating  notes  issued  by 
banks  under  this  act  are  to  be  received  at  par  for  all  dues  to  the  United  States, 
except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  pubUc  debt;  and  shall  be  taken  for 
all  dues  by  the  United  States  to  persons  within  the  country  save  interest.  *'  If 
the  bank's  security  do  not  redeem  its  circulation,  the  United  States  pays  the 
difference.  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  circulation  or  bonds  deposited,  the  bank  shall  pay 
semi-annually  one  per  cent,  on  amount  of  circulating  notes  received  (in  default 
of  deficiency  to  be  deducted  from  interest  on  bonds),  to  pay  expenses  of  making 
notes." 

1863,  March  SO.  — 7A  battle  near  Somerville,  Kentucky,  was 
fought. 

The  Confederates  were  defeated. 

1863,  April.  —  The  siege  of  Ports  Wagner  and  Gregg  in 
Charleston  harbor  was  begun. 

General  GiUmore  had  command  of  the  land  forces,  and  Admirals  Dahlgren  and 
Dupont  of  the  naval  forces. 
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1863;  April. —  Congress  justified  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  by  the  President. 

In  September  it  was  again  guspended,  in  order  to  retain  recmits  who  were  re- 
claimed by  their  parents  falsely.. 

1863,  May  2.  —  The  battle  of  Port  Gibson,  Mississippi,  was 
fought. 

A  landing  had  been  made  at  Bminsburg,  below  Yicksbnrg,  on  the  SOth  of 
April.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Grant's  adrance  to  Yicksbnrg.  The  Confed- 
erates were  driven  back. 

1863,  May  2.  —  The  battle  of  ChancellorsviUe,  Virginia,  was 
fought 

It  lasted  three  days.  The  Federals  under  General  Hooker  were  forced  to  re- 
cross  the  Rappahannock.  General  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  the 
28th  of  April,  and  recrossed  it  after  the  fighting,  May  6.  In  this  battle  the  Con- 
federate General  Stonewall  Jackson  was  mortally  wonnded. 

1863,  May  3.  —  Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi,  was  evacuated  by 
the  Confederates. 

1863,  May  6.  —  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  on  the  Bed  River,  was 
captured  by  the  Federals. 

The  fleet  was  under  command  of  Commodore  Porter. 

1863,  May  12.  —  The  battle  of  Raymond,  Mississippi,  was 
fought. 

The  Federals  under  General  McPherson  were  successfhL 

1863,  May  14. — Jackson,  Mississippi,  was  captured  by  the 
Federals. 

General  Sherman  was  in  command. 

1863,  May  16.  —  The  battle  of  Champion's  Hill,  Mississippi, 
was  fought. 

General  Grant  was  in  command  of  the  Federals,  who  were  successftil. 


1863,  May  17.  —  The  battle  of  Big  Black  River,  Mississippi, 
was  fought 

The  Confederates  were  driven  into  Vicksburg. 

1863,  May  18.  —  Vicksburg  was  invested. 

The  fleet  under  Conunodore  Porter  opened  communication  with  the  army  under 

General  Grant. 

* 

1863,  May  18.  —  The  Mexicans  surrendered  Puebla. 

On  the  81st  the  republican  administration  of  Mexico  remored  to  San  Luis  de 
Potosi. 

1863,  May  19.  —  The  first  assault  on  Vicksburg  was  repulsed. 

Another,  on  May  22,  was  also  unsuccessM. 
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1863,  Mat  27.  —  An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  Port 
Hudson,  Louisiana. 

The  Federals  were  commanded  by  General  Banks.  On  the  14th  of  June  a 
second  unsuccessful  attack  was  made. 

1863,  June  3.  —  A  "  peace  meeting  "  was  held  in  New  York 
city. 

It  was  called  by  the  leading  Democrats,  and  published  an  address  and  a  series 
of  resolutions.  The  last  of  these  was  as  follows :  **  Resolved,  That,  thus  beliey- 
ing,  there  can  be  no  reliable  security  to  persons  or  property  pending  this  war,  and 
that  by  its  continuance  the  government  itself  will  be  utterly  and  irreyocably  sub- 
verted, and  that  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  must  alike  crumble  into  general  ruin 
and  devastation,  —  we  reconmiend,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  there  be  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  the  contending  armies  of  the  divided  sections  of  our 
country,  and  that  a  convention  of  the  states  composing  the  Confederate  States, 
and  a  separate  convention  of  the  states  still  adhering  to  the  Union,  be  held  to 
finally  settle  and  determine  in  what  manner  and  by  what  mode  the  contending 
sections  shall  be  reconciled.** 

1863,  June  4.  —  The  President  revoked  an  order  suppressing 
the  circulation  of  the  New  York  World  and  the  Chicago  Times 
in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

The  order  had  been  given  by  General  Bumside  June  2. 

1863,  June  10.  —  The  French  army  under  General  Bazaine  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  assembly  of  notables  offbred  the  crown  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
and  until  his  reply,  established  a  regency.  The  monarchy  was  a  limited  heredi- 
tary one. 

1863,  June  12.  —  General  Gilman  relieved  General  Hunter  in 
the  Department  of  the  South. 

1863,  June  15.  —  The  Federals  were  defeated  at  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

The  Confederates  under  General  Lee  were  advancing  northward* 

1863,  June  15.  —  The  President  called  for  one  hundred  thousand 
men  to  repel  invasion. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  advance  of  the  Confed- 
erates. 

1863,  June  24.  —  Morgan  started  upon  another  raid  through 
Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

He  was  captured  July  26. 

1863,  June  24  and  25.  —  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvam'a,  was 
occupied  by  the  Confederates. 

Greneral  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac. 

1863,  June  28.  —  General  Hooker  was  superseded  by  General 
O.  G.  Meade. 
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1863y  June  30.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Hanover  Junction, 
Virginia. 

The  Federals  were  successful. 

1863,  July  1.  —  The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  was 
fought. 

It  lasted  three  da3r8.  The  Federals  under  General  Meade  checked  Lee*s  ad- 
rance,  and  forced  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates. 

1863,  July  1.  —  The  constitutional  convention  of  Missouri 
passed  an  ordinance  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state. 

Slaves  over  40  in  1870,  to  remain  so ;  those  under  12,  to  be  free  at  28 ;  those 
over  12,  to  be  free  on  July  4,  1876. 

1863,  July  4.  —  Vicksburg  surrendered. 

General  Grant  was  in  command  of  the  Federals.  It  had  been  doselj  invested 
for  seven  weeks.  From  May,  1862,  to  Julj,  1868,  a  series  of  attacks  had  been 
made  upon  Vicksburg. 

1863,  July  9.  —  Port  Hudson  surrendered. 

General  Banks  was  in  command  of  the  Federals. 

1863,  July  10.  —  An  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  repulsed. 

The  Federals  made  another  attack  on  the  18th,  and  were  again  repulsed. 

1863,  July  13.  —  The  draft  riots  took  place  in  New  York. 

Thej  lasted  until  the  16th,  and  were  put  down  by  the  military  and  the  police. 
About  a  thousand  were  killed.  On  the  16th  of  August  the  draft  was  resumed, 
and  finished  in  ten  days.  The  common  council  of  New  York  voted  98,000,000 
to  pay  the  commutation  of  those  drafted.  The  mayor  vetoed  it,  and  it  was  re- 
passed over  the  veto.  $2,000,000  was  also  voted  to  pay  the  commutation  of  tlie 
police,  fire  department,  and  militia.  Claims  for  damages  fh>m  the  riot,  amounting 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  were  presented. 

1863,  July  16.  —  Jackson,  Mississippi,  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates. 

1863,  August  20.  —  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  burned  and  sacked. 

QuantreU  was  in  command  of  guerrillas  who  did  it. 

1863,  August  23.  —  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  fired  upon 
from  a  battery  built  in  the  swamp. 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  was  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  shot  were 
thrown  over  four  miles. 

1863,  September  3.  —  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  was  occupied  by 
the  Federals. 

General  Bumside  was  in  command. 

1863,  September  7.  —  The  Federals  occupied  Morris  Island  in 
Charleston  harbor. 

The  Confederates  evacuated  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg. 
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1863,  September  15.  —  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended by  order  of  the  President 

1863,  September  19.  — ^  The  battle  of  Chickamauga  Creek, 
Tennessee,  was  fought. 

It  lasted  two  days.    The  Federals  were  forced  finaUy  to  retreat,  and  on  the 
•  2l8t  fell  back  to  Chattanooga. 

1863,  September.  —  The  Confederate  government  was  driven 
from  Tennessee  by  General  Rosecrans. 

1863,  October  3.  —  Maximilian  accepted  the  position  offered 
him  as  ruler  of  Mexico. 

Marshal  Forey,  on  the  1st,  resigned  his  position,  and  returned  to  France,  leav- 
ing Bazaine  in  command. 

1863,  October,  16.  —  A  call  was  issued  by  the  President  for 
300,000  volunteers. 

The  troops  raised  under  this  call  to  he  deducted  from  the  quotas  set  for  the 
next  draft.  The  deficiencies  to  he  made  good  by  the  states  by  a  new  draft,  to  be 
made  on  January  5,  1864. 

1863,  October  18.  —  General  Grant  assumed  command  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Mississippi. 

He  announced  it  in  an  order  at  LouisviUe,  stating  his  head-quarters  would  be 
in  the  field. 

1863,  October  20.  —  General  Rosecrans  was  relieved,  and 
General  Thomas  given  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

1863,  October  31.  —  The  British  consuls  were  dismissed  from 
the  Confederate  States. 

1863,  November  2.  —  The  Federals  took  possession  of  Brazos 
Santiago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande,  Texas. 

Nearly  all  the  coast  of  Texas  was  taken  possession  of  during  this  month. 

1863,  November  15.  —  The  battle  of  Campbell's  Station  was 
fought. 

The  Federals  under  General  Bumside  droYe  back  the  Confederates  under  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  who  were  advancing  against  KnoxviUe. 

1863,  November  24  and  25. — The  battles  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain  and  Missionary  Bidge  were  fought  at  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Federals  were  Tictorious. 

1863,  November  28  and  29.  —  The  Confederates  made  two  in- 
effectual assaults  upon  Enoxville,  Tennessee. 

In  the  spring  they  abandoned  East  Tennessee. 
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1863,  Deceitber  8.  —  The  President  accompanied  his  message 
to  Congress  with  a  proclamation  of  amnesty  to  the  Confederates. 

The  amnesty  proclamation  excepted  "  all  who  are,  or  shall  have  been,  dril  or 
diplomatic  officers  or  agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  government ;  all  who 
have  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion ;  all  who 
are,  or  shall  have  been,  military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-called  Confederate 
government,  above  tlie  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy; 
aU  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellion;  all  who  re- 
signed commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards 
aided  the  rebellion ;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  colored 
persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  such,  otherwise  than  lawftilly  bb  prisoners 
of  war,  and  which  persons  may  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  service  as 
soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any  other  capacity.**    It  ended,  — - 

**  This  proclamation  is  intended  to  present  the  people  of  the  states  wherein 
the  national  authority  has  been  suspended,  and  loyal  state  governments  hare 
been  subverted,  a  mode  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and  loyal  state 
governments  may  be  reinstated  within  said  states,  or  in  any  of  them ;  and,  while 
the  mode  presented  is  the  best  the  Executive  can  suggest,  with  his  present  im- 
pressions, it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possible  mode  would  be  ac- 
ceptable." 

1863,  December  18.  —  Juarez  with  his  army  retired  from  San 
Lnis  de  Potosi. 

On  the  24th  the  French  army  entered  it. 

1864,  February  1.  —  The  President  ordered  a  draft  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men  to  begin  March  10. 

They  were  to  serve  for  three  years  or  for  the  war,  "  crediting  and  deducting  so 
many  as  may  have  been  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  prior  to  the  Ist  of 
March,  and  not  therefore  credited.** 

.1864,  February  6.  —  General  Sherman  with  his  army  set  out 
from  Vicksburg,  moving  south. 

He  returned  on  the  27tii,  having  destroyed  vast  quantities  of  ConfSederate  stores, 
and  liberated  many  slaves. 

1864,  February  20.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Olustee,  Florida. 

The  Federal  expedition  was  defeated. 

1864,  March  1.  —  An  act  by  Congress  "to  revive  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-general "  was  approved  by  the  President. 

President  Lincoln  appointed  Grcneral  Grant  to  the  position,  and  on  the  9th  gate 
him,  in  person,  his  commission.  On  the  12th  an  order  was  issued  fh>m  the  War 
Department,  stating  that  General  Halleck,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  the 
position  of  eomnumder-in-chief,  and  the  position  given  to  Lieutenant-Gencral 
Grant. 

The  same  year  the  President  approved  a  bill  passed  by  Congreas  creating  tiie 
rank  of  viee-admiral,  of  equal  grade  with  that  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  armyi 
and  nominated  jldmiral  Farragut  for  the  position,  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination. 
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1864,  March  1.  —  A  bill  waa  passed  by  Congress  establishing 
a  Bureau  of  Freedmen's  A£fairs. 

It  was  to  determine  aU  questions  relating  to  persons  of  Afiioan  descent,  and 
make  regulations  for  their  employment  and  proper  treatment  on  abandoned  plan- 
tations. 

1864,  Mabch  1.  —  The  territory  of  Montana  was  organized. 

1864,  March  3.  —  The  President  approved  an  act  supple- 
mentary to  the  Loan  Act  passed  by  Congress. 

It  authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue  bonds  not  exceeding  two  hundred  million 
dollars,  dated  March  1,  1864,  or  subsequently,  payable  in  five,  or  forty  years,  in 
coin,  and  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  payable  in  coin. 

1864,  March  4.  —  Colonel  Balpatrick  returned  to  the  Union 
lines. 

He  had  started,  February  28,  from  Culpepper,  with  a  cavalry  force  of  five 
thousand  men,  and  penetrated  to  the  outer  fortifications  of  Richmond,  injuring 
the  railroads  and  destroying  stores.  During  this  expedition  Colonel  Dahlgren 
was  killed. 

1864,  March  14.  —  Port  De  Russy,  on  the  Red  River,  Louisi- 
ana, was  captured  by  the  Federals. 

The  expedition  for  its  capture  had  left  Yicksburg  on  the  10th,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  A.  J.  Smith.  Its  capture  opened  the  Red  River  as  &r  as  Alex- 
andria. 

1864,  March  15.  —  The  President  called  for  two  hundred 
thousand  men. 

1864,  April  6.  —  A  state  constitutional  convention  for  Louisi- 
ana met  at  New  Orleans. 

It  abolbhed  slavery  in  the  state  May  26. 

1864,  April  3.  —  Juarez  made  Monterey  the  seat  of  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Mexico. 

1864,  April  8.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Sabine  Gross  Roads, 
Louisiana. 

The  Federal  expedition  up  the  Red  River  by  (General  Banks  was  defeated,  and 
retreated  to  Pleasant  Grove,  and  reached  Alexandria  on  the  22d. 

1864,  April  8.  —  The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  submit- 
ting it  to  the  states. 

The  vote  was  88  to  6. 

1864,  April  10. — Maximilian  accepted  the  oflTer  of  the  crown 
of  Mexico  from  the  deputies. 

It  was  proffered  him  at  Miramar.  On  the  29th  of  May,  with  the  Empress 
Carlotta,  he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico. 
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1864,  April  12. — Fort  Pfllow,  Tennessee,  was  captured  by 
the  Confederates. 

The  garriBon  was  massacred.  General  Forrest  was  in  command  of  the  Con- 
federates. Fort  Pillow  was  in  command  of  Mtjor  Booth,  who  was  killed  in  the 
action. 

1864,  April.  —  The  Indians  in  Colorado  committed  hostilities. 

Various  skirmishes  took  place  with  them. 

1864,  April  27.  —  Andersonville  prison,  in  Georgia,  was 
opened  for  Federal  prisoners. 

It  was  an  open  enclosnre ;  44,882  Federal  prisoners  were  confined  here  this 
year,  12,644  of  whom  died. 

1864,  May  4.  —  The  army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
and  encamped  in  the  "  Wilderness." 

Grant  began  his  Virginia  campaign. 

1864,  May  4.  — Yorktown  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates. 

1864,  May  5,  6.  —  The  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Virginia, 
took  place. 

Thej  were  indecisive,  but  bloody. 

1864,  May  6.  —  City  Point,  on  the  James  River,  Virginia,  was 
occupied  by  the  Federals. 

General  Butler  was  in  command. 

1864,  May  6.  —  General  Sherman  began  his  Atlanta  campaign. 

1864,  May  9.  —  The  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  Virginia,  took 
place. 

It  was  indecisive. 

1864,  May  14.  — The  battle  of  Resaca,  Georgia,  was  fought 

The  Federals  under  General  Sherman  defeated  the  Confederates  under  Gen- 
eral Johnston.    On  the  20th,  Johnston  crossed  the  Etowah  River. 

1864,  May  17.  —  Rome,  Georgia,  was  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erals. 

1864,  May  18.  —  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  World 
newspapers,  in  New  York  city,  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
President,  and  their  editors  ordered  arrested. 

A  fbrged  proclamation,  prepared  by  Joseph  Howard  and  F.  A.  Mallison,  was 
distributed  to  the  p^>ers  the  night  before.  By  accident  it  appeared  only  in  these 
two.  The  Herald  printed  a  portion  of  its  edition  with  it,  but  suppressed  it  on 
finding  it  was  a  forgery.  The  proclamation  was  one  calling  for  a  half  million 
mor^  troops.  Howard  and  Mallison  were  also  both  arrested.  The  arrest  of  the 
editors  was  vacated  by  the  President's  order.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  New 
York  caUed  attention  to  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  ^e  officers 
who  carried  out  the  order  were  held  subject  to  indictment.  But  the  ca^  was  not 
pressed  by  the  sufibrers. 
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1864,  Mat  26.— The  battle  of  New  Hope  Chnrch  Station, 
Oeorgia,  took  place. 

It  was  indecisiye.    Shennan  had  crossed  the  Etowah  in  pursuit  of  Johnston. 

1864,  May  26. — The  Confederates  were  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  City  Point,  Virginia. 

1864,  Mat  28.  —  The  Confederates  were  defeated  at  Dallas. 

Longstreet  had  attacked  Sherman,  and  was  driyen  towards^Marietta. 

1864,  Mat.  —  The  President  ordered  the  discharge  of  all  pris- 
oners held  nnder  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

The  order  was  issued  through  the  secretary  of  war. 

1864,  June  1. —  The  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia,  was 
fought. 

It  was  indecisive. 

1864,  Junes.  —  A  battle  was  fought  near  Cold  Harbor,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Federals  were  repulsed. 

1864,  June  3.  —  An  act  amending  the  National  Bank  Act  was 
approved. 

The  act  was  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  hy  a 
pledge  of  the  United  States  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  redemp- 
tion thereof 

1864,  June  6.  —  Ackworth,  Georgia,  was  occupied  by  the 
Federals  under  Oeneral  Sherman. 

1864,  June  7.  —  Morgan  again  raided  in  Kentucky,  and  cap- 
tured Lexington. 

On  the  12th  his  force  was  defeated^  and  a  thousand  horses  they  had  captured 
retaken. 

1864.  —  The  postal  money-order  system  was  established  by 
Congress. 

It  was  siijdlar  to  the  system  which  had  been  in  use  for  some  years  in  Great 
Britain.  By  it,  orders  for  small  sums  of  money,  payable  at  any  other  office, 
can  be  obtained,  at  a  slight  charge.  On  November  1st  the  system  went  into  oper- 
ation in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  offices.  It  has  since  been  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  thus  affording  a  cheap  and  reliable 
method  of  exchange,  while  at  the  same  time  the  charge  has  beel(^  lessened.  On 
the  Ist  of  October,  1875,  the  number  of  offices  in  operation  was  8696.  Up  to 
June  80  of  the  same  year,  for  the  year,  the  number  of  orders  issued  was  5,006,828, 
the  amount  of  money  they  represented  being  over  975,000,000. 

1864,  June  16.  —  The  Federals  were  defeated  in  an  attack 
upon  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
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1864,  JuNB  17.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  forbidding  selling 
gold  on  time. 

It  was  intended  to  stop  the  gold  gambling,  but  fkiled  to  effect  it.  The  premium 
was  enhanced,  and  the  act  was  repealed  July  2,  1864. 

1864,  June  19. —  The  investment  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  was 
begun. 

1864,  JuNB  19.  —  The  Alabama  was  sunk  oflF  Cherbourg, 
France,  by  the  Kearsarge. 

The  Alabama  had  been  buUt  at  Liverpool,  England,  and  sailed  July  29,  1862. 
She  had  committed  numerous  depredations  on  American  commerce.  During  the 
war  the  Confederates  sent  out  about  thirty  privateers.  Of  these  the  chief  were : 
the  Savannah,  which  escaped  from  Charleston  June  2,  1861,  and  was  captured 
June  4;  the  Sumter,  which  escaped  frt>m  New  Orleans  in  July,  1861,  and  was 
sold  in  AprU,  1862 ;  the  Jeff  Davis,  which  escaped  from  Charleston  July,  1861, 
and  was  wrecked  in  August ;  the  Nashville,  which  escaped  from  Charleston  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Montawk,  March  1,  1863;  the  Florida,  built 
at  Birkenhead,  England,  captured  by  the  Wachusett  in  October,  1864. 

1864,  June  21,  22.  —  The  Federals  were  repulsed  in  attacks 
upon  the  Weldon  railroad,  Virginia. 

1864,  June  22.  —  The  House  of  Representatives  resolved  to 
abolish  slavery. 

1864,  June  24.  —  The  Maryland  constitutional  convention 
agreed  to  abolish  slavery. 

1864,  June  27.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Eenesaw  Mountain. 

The  Federals  made  an  unsuccessful  attack.  The  Confederates  abandoned 
their  position  July  2. 

1864,  June  28.  —  The  Confederates  moved  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Virginia. 

General  Early  was  in  command.    Until  July  4,  Washington  was  threatened. 

1864,  June  28.  —  An  act  of  Congress  repealing  the  fugitive 
filave  law  was  approved. 

It  repealed  the  act  of  February  12,  1798,  and  the  amendment  of  Septem- 
ber, 1850. 

1864,  June  30.  —  An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  for  other  purposes  was  approved. 

It  authorized  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  issuing  coupon  or  registered  bonds 
for  the  amount,  payable  in  not  less  than  fire  nor  more  than  forty  years,  of  denom- 
ination not  less  than  fifty  doUars,  and  drawing  six  per  cent,  interest,  "  payable 
semiannuaUy  in  coin."  In  lieu  of  an  equal  amount  of  bonds,  he  might  issue  two 
hundred  millions  of  doUars  in  treasury  notes,  in  denomination  not  less  than  ten 
dollars,  payable  within  three  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
three  tenths  per  centum,  payable  '*in  lawfhl  money,"  and  **a  le^l  tender  to  ^e 
same  extent  as  United  States  notes  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest."  PrO' 
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vided :  <'  That  the  total  amount  of  bonds  and  treasury  notes,  authorized  by  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  this  act,  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  issued ;  nor  shall  the  total  amount 
of  United  States  notes,  issued  or  to  be  issued,  ever  exceed  four  Imndred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  such  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  as  may 
be  temporarily  required  for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loan ;  nor  shall  any 
treasury  note  bearing  interest,  issued  under  this  act,  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
or  redemption  of  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker, 
calculated  or  intended  to  circulate  as  money.'*  Section  4  of  the  act  authorized 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  receive,  through  the  depositories  designated  for 
the  purpose,  other  than  national  banking  associations,  temporary  loans  of  United 
States  notes,  or  national  bank-notes,  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  give  certifi- 
cates bearing  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  centum  a  year.  Such  deposits  should 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  and  as  a  reserve  for  their  payment, 
fifty  millions  of  United  States  notes  were  to  be  issued  and  kept.  The  act  also 
provided  for  the  issue  of  fifty  millions  of  firactional  currency. 

The  act  contained  also  tiie  provision  that  '*all  bonds.  Treasury  notes,  and 
other  obligations  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  firee  from  taxation,  by  or  under 
state  or  municipal  authority."  Its  last  section  declares  <<  the  words  obligation  or 
oUier  security  of  the  United  States  "  to  mean  '*  all  bonds,  coupons,  national  cur- 
rency. United  States  notes,  fractional  notes,  checks  for  money  of  authenticated 
officers  of  the  United  States,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  certificates  of  deposits, 
stamps,  .and  other  representatives  of  value  of  whatever  denomination,  which  have 
been  or  may  be  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress." 

1864,  June  30.  —  Mr.  Chase  resigned  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

July  5,  William  P.  Fessenden  was  appointed  to  the  office. 

1864,  July  4.  —  The  enrolment  bill  was  approved. 

The  House  passed  it  on  the  12th  February,  and  the  Senate  on  the  19th.  It 
gave  the  President  authority  to  call  for  as  many  men  as  the  necessity  required ; 
drafts  to  be  ordered  if  the  quotas  were  not  filled.  Substitutes  might  be  fUmished 
by  those  enrolled ;  all  persons  under  forty-five  to  be  enrolled ;  drafted  persons 
could  furnish  substitutes ;  commuters  exempted  only  from  the  special  draft ;  all 
male  persons  of  African  descent,  between  twenty  and  forty-five,  whether  citizens 
or  not,  to  be  enrolled ;  loyal  masters  of  drafted  slaves  to  be  given  a  certificate, 
and  the  bounty  to  be  paid  the  person  to  whom  the  slave  owes  service ;  a  commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  to  award  not  over  three  hundred  dollars  to  loyal  persons  to 
whom  colored  volunteers  owe  service ;  colored  troops  not  to  be  **  assigned  as  state 
troops,  but  shall  be  mustered  into  regiments  or  companies  as  United  States  colored 
Tolunteers." 

1864,  July  8.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  in  refer- 
ence to  a  bill  for  reconstruction. 

The  biU  had  been  presented  to  him  too  late  for  him  to  consider  it.  It  guaran- 
teed a  republican  form  of  jgovemment  to  the  states  whose  governments  had  been 
orerthrown,  and  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  provisional  governors  until 
regular  state  governments  were  organized.  The  proclamation  stated  that,  while 
the  President  was  not  prepared  to  commit  himself  to  any  single  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion, yet  he  was  satisfied  this  provided  by  the  bill  was  a  proper  one,  and  that,  when 
armed  resistance  ceased  in  any  state,  military  governors  would  be  appointed,  with 
directions  to  proceed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  biU. 
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1864,  July  9.  —  The  battle  of  Monocacy  River,  Maryland,  was 
fought. 

The  Federals  were  defeated.  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  threatened 
Baltimore  and  Washington.    On  the  13th  of  July  he  retired  from  Maryland. 

1864,  July  18.  —  The  President  issued  a  call  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men. 

They  were  to  onUst  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  as  they  should  elect  If  a 
sufficient  number  did  not  present  themselves,  a  draft  was  to  be  made  on  Septem- 
ber 5  for  men  to  serre  one  year. 

1864,  July  20.  — The  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Georgia, 
was  fought. 

The  Confederates  were  under  General  Hood,  who  had  replaced  Johnston.  The 
Federals  under  Sherman  held  their  own. 

1864,  July  22.  —  The  Louisiana  state  convention  adopted  a 
constitution  abolishing  slavery. 

1864,  July  22.  —  The  battle  of  Decatur,  Georgia,  was  fought. 

The  Confederates  were  finally  repulsed. 

1864,  July  30.  —  Another  unsuccessful  assault  was  made  by 
the  Federals  upon  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

1864,  August  6.  —  Fort  Gaines,  in  Mobile  Bay,  surrendered  to 
Admiral  Farragut. 

Fort  PoweU  was  blown  up  on  the  5th,  and  the  Confederate  ram  Tennessee 
captured. 

1864,  August  21.  —  The  Weldon  railroad  was  captured. 

The  contest  lasted  three  days. 

1864,  August  23.  —  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Bay,  was  captured 
by  Admiral  Farragut. 

The  Federals  had  possession  of  the  bay. 

1864,  August  31.  —  The  battle  of  Jonesborough  was  fought 

The  Confederates  were  repulsed.    The  next  day  Sherman  captured  the  town. 

1864,  Septembeb  2.  —  The  Federals  entered  Atlanta. 

The  Confederates  had  eyacuated  it.  A  truce  of  ten  days,  beginning  on  the 
14th,  was  given  the  Inhabitants  to  leave  the  place,  which  was  made  a  depot  of 
supplies. 

1864,  September  4.  —  Morgan  was  defeated  at  Greenville, 
Tennessee,  by  the  Federals  under  General  Gillem. 

Morgan  was  kiUed  and  liis  staff  captured. 

1864,  Septembeb  19.  —  The  battle  of  Winchester,  Virginia, 
was  fought. 

The  Federals  were  snccessftiL 


Admiral  Fakragut  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  August  23,  186+ 
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1864,  September  22.  —  The  battle  at  Fisher's  Creek,  Virginia, 
was  fought 

The  Federals  under  Greneral  Sheridan  were  snccessflil. 

1864,  September  28.  —  Port  Harrison,  Virginia,  was  captured 
by  the  Federals. 

1864,  September  30.  —  The  battle  at  Peebles  Farm,  Virginia, 
was  fought. 

The  Federals  were  repulsed. 

1864,  October  2.  —  A  battle  was  fought  at  Holston  River, 
Virginia. 

The  Confederates  were  commanded  by  Oeneral  Breckenridge,  and  the  Federals 
bj  General  Burbridge. 

1864,  October  6. —  The  battle  of  AUatoona  Pass,  Georgia,  was 
fought. 

General  Sherman  had  made  it  a  station  for  supplies.  The  Confederates  under 
General  Hood  were  repulsed. 

1864,  October  7.  —  The  Confederate  steamer  Florida  was  cap- 
tured at  Bahia,  while  under  the  protection  of  Brazil,  by  the 
Wachusett. 

The  Brazilian  govemment  remonstrated,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  apologized. 
On  the  26th  of  December  the  Florida  sank. 

1864,  October  10.  —  Delegates  from  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  met  at  Quebec  to  deliberate  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  a  confederation. 

The  bases  of  the  organization  were  decided  upon  on  the  20th.  The  plan  of 
goremment  proposed  a  central  legislative  body,  consisting  of  two  houses.  The 
'  first  of  these  to  be  composed  of  officers  selected  by  the  goyemment  from  the 
members  of  the  existing  upper  houses  in  the  provinces.  The  lower  house  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  The  acceptance  of  the  plan  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  existing  provincial  parliaments,  and  not  to  the  people. 

1864,  October  13.  —  The  new  constitution  of  Maryland  was 
adopted  at  a  popular  election. 

It  prohibited  slavery  in  the  state,  and  declared  aU  slaves  free. 

1864,  October  18.  —  A  raid  was  made  on  the  town  of  St.  Al- 
bans, Vermont,  by  a  party  of  Confederates  from  Canada. 

They  stole  horses,  robbed  the  banks,  and  returned  to  Canada  the  next  day. 
On  the  2l8t,  thirteen  of  them  were  arrested.  On  the  14th  of  December  they  were 
discharged  by  Judge  Coursol,  of  Canada.  The  raid  made  much  excitement. 
Volunteers  were  called  out  to  defend  the  frontier,  and  Governor  Dix,  of  New 
York,  proclaimed  reprisals.  His  proclamation  was  rescinded  by  President  Lin- 
coln. 

1864,  October  19.  —  The  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Virgmia,  was 
fought. 

The  Federals  were  defeated,  when  (General  Sheridan,  riding  up  from  Winches- 
ter, rallied  them  and  gained  a  victory. 
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1864,  October  27.  —  The  Federals  were  repulsed  at  Hatcher^a 
Bun,  Virginia. 

1864,  October  31.  —  Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1864,  November  5.  —  General  Batler  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  troops  in  New  York,  arriving  and  to  arrive,  to  meet  exist- 
ing emergencies. 

The  presidential  election  was  to  take  place  on  the  8th. 

1864,  November  8,  —  Greneral  McGlellan  resigned  his  commis* 
sion  in  the  army. 

He  had  been  the  tinsuccessfhl  candidate  in  the  presidential  election. 

1864,  November  16.  —  General  Sherman  began  his  march  to 
the  sea. 

Having  destroyed  Atlanta,  and  the  railroad  as  fkr  as  Dalton,  he  set  ont  esst- 
ward,  threatening  both  Macon  and  Augosta,  and  marching  down  the  peninsula 
between  the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah  rivers. 

1864,  November  25.  —  Several  attempts  were  made  to  fire  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  fires  were  kindled  in  the  large  hotels.  The  actual  damage  was  but  slight 
A  great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  belief  that  the  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Confederates ;  and  an  order  was  issued  that  all  persons  residing  in  the  city  should 
register  themselves  or  be  treated  as  spies.  It  was  found  that  the  families  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  Confederate  leaders  were  residing  in  the  city.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1865,  Robert  C  Kennedy  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  He  confessed  having  set 
fire  to  several  hotels. 

1864,  November  29.  — The  Cheyenne  Indians,  in  camp  at  Fort 
Lyon,  were  massacred. 

They  had  come  to  treat  for  peace,  and  were  encamped  with  their  women  and 
children.  Colonel  Chivington,  of  Colorado,  against  the  protest  of  M^jor  Anthonj, 
in  command  of  the  fort,  ordered  the  attack. 

1864,  December  13.  —  Fort  McAllister  was  captured  by  the 
Federals. 

Sherman  had  reached  Savannah,  which  he  inrested,  and  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
McAllister  opened  conmiunication  with  Commodore  Dahlgren's  fleet. 

1864,  December  15.  —  The  battle  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  took 
place. 

The  Confederates  under  General  Hood  had  inraded  Tennessee,  and  were  de- 
feated by  the  Federals  under  General  lliomas.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  and 
the  Confederates  retreated  to  the  south. 

1864,  December  20.  —  The  President  called  for  three  hundred 
thousand  volunteers,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 

A  draft  was  ordered  on  February  15,  in  case  there  was  a  deficiency. 
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1864y  December  21.  —  The  Federals  occupied  Savannahi 
Georgia. 

The  Confederates  had  racated  it  the  day  before. 

1864,  December  25.  —  The  Federals  were  repulsed  in  an  attack 
upon  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina. 

General  Butler  was  in  command. 

1864,  December  28.  —  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  called  by  the  mayor,  adopted  peace  resolutions. 

They  agreed  '*  to  accept  peace,  submitting  to  the  national  autliority  under  the 
Constitution,  laying  aside  aU  differences,  and  burying  bygones  in  the  grave  of  the 
past." 

1864,  December.  —  The  President  in  his  message  referred  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

He  stated  that  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  firee  constitutions  had  been  accepted 
and  loyal  state  governments  organized ;  and  that  movements  to  the  same  end  had 
been  made  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  message  concluded: 
**  While  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation ;  nor  shaU  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is 
free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  If  the 
people  should,  by  whatever  acts  or  means,  make  it  an  executive  duty  to  re-enslave 
such'  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument  to  do  it.  In  stating  a 
single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the  part 
of  the  government  whenever  it  shaU  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who 
began  it." 

1865,  January  11.  —  The  state  convention  of  Missouri,  in  ses- 
sion at  St.  Loais,  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  four,  as  follows :  **  Be  it  ordained  by  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Missouri  in  convention  assembled,  that  hereafter  in  this 
state  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  punish* 
ment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted."  ^ 

1865,  January  15.  —  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Federals. 

General  Terry  was  in  command. 

1865,  January  18.  —  General  Sherman  commenced  his  march 
through  the  Garolinas. 

He  left  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  command  of  General  Foster. 

1865,  January  19.  — The  last  Canadian  parliament  met. 

1865,  January  25.  — The  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
was  burned. 

1865,  January  28.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
further  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

They  were  the  same  in  character  as  those  issued  the  year  before,  and  were  to 
be  issued  in  lien  of  the  bonds  authoxized  by  the  act  of  June  80,  1864,  *'  provided 
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the  whole  amonnt  of  bonds  anthorized  as  aforesaid,  and  treasury  notes  issued  and 
to  be  issued  in  lieu  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  hundred  milliont  of 
doUars."  ' 

1865,  January  31.  —  The  House  of  Repreaentatives  accepted 
the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery  in  the  United 
States. 

The  vote  stood,  for  the  amendment,  108 ;  against  it,  16 ;  not  voting,  8. 

The  joint  resolution  read  as  foUows  i  *^  Be  ii  resolved,  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatiyes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, two  thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,  That  the  following  articles  be  proposed 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  namely :  — 

<*  Article  18.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shaU  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

**  Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation."  The  Senate  had  passed  the  resolution  April  8,  1864,  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  6,  six  members  not  voting.  1864,  May  81,  the  House  had  rejected  the  res- 
olution by  a  vote  of  95  for  to  66  against. 

1865,  February  3.  —  A  conference  for  peace  was  held  at  For- 
tress  Monroe  between  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward 
and  Secretary  Stephens,  with  two  Confederate  commissioners. 

It  led  to  no  result. 

1865.  —  A  SOCIETY  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  was 
organized  in  New  York  city. 

Henry  Bergh  was  its  first  president 

1865,  Pebbuaby  5.  —  The  Federals  were  repulsed  at  Hatcher's 
Bun,  Virginia. 

1865,  Februaby  17.  —  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was  captured 
by  General  Sherman. 

The  city  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  caused  by  the  cotton  vhich 
had  been  set  on  fire. 

1865,  February  18.  —  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  surren- 
dered by  the  mayor  to  the  Federal  forces. 

(General  Hardee,  in  command  of  the  Confederates,  began  the  evacuation  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Sherman  having  captured  the  railroads  connecting  it  with  the  interiori 
its  surrender  became  imperative.  The  Confederates,  before  leaving,  burned  all 
the  places  containing  cotton  stored ;  the  fire  spread,  and  did  great  damage  before 
the  Federal  troops  could  extinguish  it.  A  quantity  of  rice,  left  behind,  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  by  the  order  of  the  captors,  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens.  The  city  had  been  besieged  585  days,  from  the  lodgment 
made  on  Morris  Island  July  10,  1863,  and  under  fire  for  542  days. 

1865,  March  3. — An  act  passed  by  Congress,  authorizing  the 
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secretaiy  of  the  treasury  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  SIX  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  was  approved. 

Bondfl  or  treBsnry  notes  were  to  be  issued  for  the  loan;  **the  principal,  or 
interest,  or  both,  maj  be  made  payable  in  coin,  or  in  other  lawftil  money.  JPrO' 
frided :  That  the  rate  of  interest  on  any  such  bonds  or  treasury  notes,  when  pay- 
able  in  coin,  shall  not  exceed  six  per  centum  per  annum ;  and  when  not  payable 
in  coin  shall  not  exceed  seven  and  three  tenths  per  centum  per  annum ;  and  the 
rate  and  character  of  the  interest  shall  be  expressed  on  all  such  bonds  or  treasury 
notes.'' 

1865,  Mabch  3.  — -  Congress  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  notes  of  state  banks  issued  as  a  circulation. 

1865,  Mabch  3. — The  act  establishing  the  Freedmen's  Sav- 
ing and  Trust  Company  was  approved 

1865,  March  7.  —  The  Confederate  congress  decreed  the  arm* 
ing  of  the  slaves. 

The  troops  so  raised  were  to  reoeire  the  same  rations,  clothing,  and  compensa- 
tion as  others  in  the  same  branch  of  the  service.  **  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  the  existing  relations  between  master  and  slaves." 

1865,  Mabch  7.  —  Nova  Scotia  rejected  the  plan  for  a  con- 
federation. 

It  proposed  that  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia 
should  form  a  separate  union  for  themselves. 

1865,  March  11.  —  Oeneral  Sherman  entered  Fayetteville, 
North  Carolinsu 

Communication  with  Wilmington,  by  waj  of  Cape  Fear  River,  was  immediately 
opened.    The  march  to  the  sea  was  completed. 

1865,  Mabch  16.  —  The  battle  of  Averysborough,  North  Caro- 
lina, W81S  fought. 

The  Confederates  under  Oeneral  Johnston  were  defeated  by  the  Federals  un- 
der (General  Sherman. 

1865,  Mabch  18.. —  The  battle  of  Bentonville,  North  Carolina, 
was  fought. 

The  Confederates  under  General  Johnston  were  defeated  by  the  Federals  un- 
der Oeneral  Sherman. 

1865,  Mabch  25.  —  Fort  Steadman,  near  Petersburg,  was  cap- 
tured  by  the  Confederates,  and  recaptured  by  the  Federals. 

1865,  Mabch  31.  —  The  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Virginia,  was 
fought. 

1865,  Apbil  2.  —  Sehna,  Alabama,  was  captured. 

An  expedition  under  Oeneral  Wilson,  from  Thomas's  department,  started  on 
March  22  from  Chickasaw,  Alabama.  At  Selma  he  captured  manj  prisoners  and 
much  material.  On  the  12th,  Montgomery  surrendered  peaceably.  On  the  16th, 
Columbus,  Oeorgia,  was  captured,  alter  a  serere  contest.  At  Macon,  on  the  21st, 
he  was  met  by  a  flag  of  truce,  giving  him  information  of  the  truce  between  Sher- 
man and  Johnston. 
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1865,  Apbil  2,  —  Richmond  was  evacuated  by  the  Confed- 
eratee. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  broken  through  th^  defences  of  Petersborg. 
April  3,  Grant  moved  into  Petersburg  before  daylight,  and  soon  after  Weitzel  en- 
tered Richmond.  April  4,  President  Lincoln  entered  Richmond,  and  was  welcomed 
by  the  people  with  enthusiasm. 

1865,  April  6.  —  The  battle  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  was  fongfat 

General  Sheridan  with  the  advance  had  overtaken  the  retreating  army  of  (Gen- 
eral Lee,  and  defeated  them. 

1865,  April.  —  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  abandons 
the  claim  for  the  extradition  of  the  St.  Albans  raiders. 

They  had  been  a  second  time  arrested,  and,  on  ihe  30th  of  March,  discharged. 

1865,  April  8.  —  Spanish  Fort,  one  of  the  defences  of  Mobile, 
Alabama,  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates. 

The  Federals  took  possession  of  it  The  siege  of  Mobile  had  begun  on  the 
27th  of  March. 

1865,  April  9.  —  Fort  Blakely,  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Federals. 

1865,  April  9.  —  General  Lee  with  his  army  surrendered  to 
General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia. 

The  following  were  the  terms  of  surrender.  At  the  meeting  on  the  9Ui,  between 
Generals  Grant  and  Lee,  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  in  the  foUowing  correspond- 
ence. Greneral  Grant  wrote :  "In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter 
to  you  of  the  8th  instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms ;  to  wit :  — 

'*  Bolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given 
to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you 
may  designate. 

'*  The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  arms  against  the 
United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regimental  com- 
mander to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

'*  The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned 
over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the 
side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage. 

'*  This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  aUowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole 
and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside.** 

Lee  replied  to  this :  **  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the 
terms  of  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As 
they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  in- 
stant, they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  Uie  proper  officers  to  carry 
the  stipulations  into  effect.** 

1865,  April  13.  —  Mobile  surrendered  to  a  combined  army 
and  naval  attack. 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  2d. 
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1865;  April  14.  —  The  flag  General  Anderson  had  lowered  at 
Fort  Snmter  was  restored  to  its  position. 

1865;  April  14.  —  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  at  Wash- 
ington. 

He  was  shot  in  the  hack  of  the  head  at  Ford's  Theatre  hy  Wilkes  Booth,  and 
died  the  next  morning.  Booth  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to  capture  him.  The 
same  evening  an  unsuccessftd  attempt  was  n^ade  to  assassinate  the  secretary  of 
state,  William  H.  Seward,  who  was  lying  sick  in  his  bed  at  home.  May  2d 
President  Johnson  offered  rewards  for  Jefferson  Davis,  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement 
C.  Clay,  Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Saunders,  A.  C.  Cleary,  and  others,  it  ap- 
pearing, ''from  evidence  in  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,*'  that  they  had  ** in- 
cited, concerted,  and  procured"  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Secretary  Seward.  The  murdered  President  was 
carried  home  to  be  buried  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  His  body  left  Washington 
April  21,  and  reached  Springfield  May  4.  The  entire  journey  was  a  continuous 
ftineral  procession,  in  which  the  people,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  testified 
their  grief  at  his  loss. 

The  conspirators  were  tried,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  David  E.  Herrold,  G.  A. 
Atseroth,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  £.  Surratt  were  hanged.  Others  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  life.  Payne,  Herrold,  and  Atzeroth  acknowledged 
themselves  guilty,  in  whole  or  in  part.    Mrs.  Surratt  protested  her  innocence. 

1865,  April  15.  —  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  took 
the  oath  of  oflSce  as  President. 

1865,  April  26.  —  General  Johnston  surrendered  to  General 
Sherman  in  North  Carolina. 

Negotiations  for  surrender  had  been  pending  since  the  surrender  of  Lee,  but 
the  terms  allowed  by  General  Sherman  had  been  disapproved  by  the  government. 

The  following  was  the  ''basis  of  agreement"  entered  upon  at  first  between 
Gknerals  Sherman  and  Johnston,  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Breck- 
emidge,  being  present.  **  First.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  main- 
tain their  statu  quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  either  one 
to  its  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

**Seeond,  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded  and  con- 
ducted to  the  several  state  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property 
in  the  state  arsenals,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute  and  file  an  agreement 
to  cease  from  acts  of  war,  and  abide  the  action  of  both  state  and  Federal  author- 
ities. The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  chief  of 
ordnance  at  Washington  city,  subject  to  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
within  the  borders  of  the  states  respectively. 

"  Third.  The  recognition  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  of  the  several 
state  governments,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  tnking  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  where  conflicting  state  governments 
have  resulted  from  the  war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to. the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

**  Fourth.  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  several  states,  with 
powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress. 

''  Fifth,  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  aU  states  to  be  guaranteed,  so  far  as 
the  executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as  their  rights  of 
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person  and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  states  respectiyely. 

"  Sixih,  The  execntiye  authority  of  the  gOYemment  of  the  United  States  not 
to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  in 
peace  and  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  laws  in  esstence 
at  any  place  of  their  residence. 

*'  Seventh,  In  general  terms,  war  to  cease,  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as  the 
executive  power  of  the  United  States  can  command,  upon  condition  of  disband- 
ment  of  the  Ck)nfederate  armies,  and  the  distribution  of  arms  and  resumption  of 
peacefU  pursuits  by  officers  and  men  as  heretofore  composing  the  said  armies. 
Not  being  officially  empowered  by  our  respectiye  principals  to  f^ilfii  these  terms, 
we  individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  necesstry 
authority,  and  to  carry  out  the  above  programme." 

The  government  having  disallowed  thesef  terms,  for  the  reasons  that  General 
Sherman  had  no  authority  to  make  such ;  that  they  were  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  rebel  government,  and  re-established  the  rebel  state  authority,  pro- 
vided them  with  arms,  and  ignored  the  loyal  state  governments,  and  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  confiscation  act,  and  formed  no  true  basis 
for  a  lasting  peace,  Sherman  was  ordered  to  give  notice  of  the  immediate  cessation 
of  the  truce.  Johnston  thereupon  surrendered  upon  substantially  the  same  termi 
as  were  given  to  Lee,  the  men  being  allowed  to  keep  their  horses,  wagons,  and 
five  per  cent,  of  their  small  arms,  to  protect  themselves  on  their  return  to  their 
homes. 

1865,  April  28.  —  General  Schofield,  in  North  Carolina,  issued 
an  order  defining  the  condition  of  the  slaves  under  the  procla- 
mation of  January  1, 1863. 

It  proclaimed  them  free,  and  advised  their  masters  to  employ  them  at  reasona- 
ble wages,  and  advised  the  slaves  to  labor  faithfully,  since  they  would  **  not  be 
supported  in  idleness." 

1865,  April  29.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  remov- 
ing the  blockade  from  all  southern  ports  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
within  the  lines  of  national  military  occupation. 

Articles  contraband  of  war  were  excepted. 

1865,  April.  —  The  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Seward,  wrote  to 
the  French  representative  at  Washington  concerning  the  position 
of  affairs  in  Mexico. 

He  said :  *'  This  government  has  long  recognized,  and  stiU  does  continue  to 
recognize,  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  as  the 
sovereign  authoilty  in  that  country,  and  Benito  Juarez  as  its  chief.  This  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  equally  recognizes  the  condition  of  war  existing  in  Mexico 
between  that  country  and  France.  We  maintain  absolute  neutrally  between  the 
belligerents." 

1865,  May  4.  —  All  "  the  forces,  munitions  of  war,  Ac,  in  the 
department  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana,"  were 
surrendered  by  General  Richard  Taylor  to  General  Canby. 

The  negotiations  for  the  surrender  had  taken  place  at  CitroneUe,  Alabama,  on 
the  4th  of  May.  The  terms  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  given  to  John- 
ston and  Lee. 
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1865,  May  5.  —  Galveston,  Texas,  surrendered  to  the  Federals. 

It  was  the  last  port  held  by  the  Confederacy. 

« 

1865,  May  10.  —  Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  in  Ghjorgia. 

Dayis  had  left  Richmond,  on  the  2d  of  April,  with  a  company  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  cabinet  and  a  caralry  force,  taking  with  him  snch  specie  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  banks.  On  the  5th  he  issued  a  proclamation  fW>m  Dan- 
yiUe,  promising  to  return  soon.  On  the  25th  he  made  a  speech  at  Charlotte,  South 
Carolina,  promising  soon  to  return  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  This  he  repeated 
at  Yorkviile  on  the  28th,  and  at  Fowlton,  Georgia,  on  the  5th  of  May.  Here  the 
party  scattered,  having  distributed  the  specie  among  the  military.  Davis  with 
his  family  and  a  few  others  proceeded  towards  the  coast.  On  the  9th,  Colonel 
Harden,  who  was  in  pursuit,  met  Colonel  Pritchard,  who  was  also  following  the 
fhgitives,  and  pushed  on  to  Irwinville.  Here  he  learned  that  the  party  was  en- 
camped within  two  miles.  In  attempting  to  surround  the  camp  by  night,  he  met 
Pritchard's  pickets,  and  in  the  darkness  the  two  parties  mistook  each  other,  and 
fired.  The  fire  was  returned  before  the  mistake  was  discovered,  and  two  men 
were  killed  and  five  wounded.  Davis  and  his  party,  consisting  of  his  wife,  niece, 
and  children,  with  the  Confederate  postmaster-general  Reagan,  and  a  few  others 
were  captured,  taken  to  Macon,  Greorgia,  thence  to  Hilton  Head,  and  sent  to  Eor- 
tress  Monroe.  , 

1865,  May  13.  —  A  skirmish  took  place  near  Brazos,  in  eastern 
Texas. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  contest  of  the  war.  An  attack  was  made 
by  Colonel  Slaughter,  the  Confederate  commander  of  the  district,  upon  a  party 
under  Colonel  Barret,  who  had  seized  a  rebel  camp. 

1865,  May  22.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  southern  ports  open. 

1865,  May  26.  —  The  Confederates  in  Texas,  under  General 
Kirby  Smith,  surrendered. 

The  terms  were  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Oeneral  Taylor. 

1865,  May  29.  —  President  Johnson  granted  an  amnesty  to 
the  states  recently  in  rebellion. 

There  were  certain  exceptions  made.  The  proclamation,  after  referring  to 
those  issued  by  President  Lincoln,  December  8,  1868,  and  March  26,  1864,  pro- 
ceeds :  "  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the  government  of  tlie 
United  States  may  be  restored,  and  that  peace,  order,  and  freedom  may  be  re- 
established, I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim  and 
declare  that  I  hereby  grant  to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  partici- 
pated in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  amnesty  and  par- 
don, with  restoration  of  all  rights  of  property  except  as  to  slaves,  and  except  in 
cases  wl^ere  legal  proceedings  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for 
the  confiscation  of  property  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion  have  been  instituted ; 
but  on  the  condition,  nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe 
the  foUowing  oath  or  affirmation,  and  thenceforward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath 
inviolate,  and  which  oath  shall  be  registered  for  permanent  preservation,  and  shaU 
be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  foUowing,  to  wit :  — 

42 
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**  I,  -^—  — — ,  do  solemnly  swear  or  affinn,  in  presence  of  Almigfatj  Crod, 
that  I  will  henceforth  faithfhllj  support  and  defend  the  Constitation  of  tiie  United 
States  and  the  union  of  the  states  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  in  like  manner, 
abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slares.  So 
help  me  God." 

Then,  after  the  specification  of  the  excepted  persons,  the  proclamation  con- 
tinues :  — 

'*  Provided,  that  special  application  may  be  made  to  the  President  for  pardon 
by  any  person  belonging  to  the  excepted  classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be  lib- 
erally extended  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States.** 

1865,  May  29.  — The  President  issued  a  proclamation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reconstruction  of  North  Carolina. 

It  states  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  a  republicu 
form  of  goremment  to  every  state ;  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  haTing 
been,  by  the  rebellion,  deprived  of  all  dvil  government,  William  W.  Holden  ii 
appointed  provisional  governor,  with  the  duty  of  enrolling  the  loyal  citizens  of 
(he  state,  as  early  as  possible,  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the  puipoee 
of  forming  a  constitution.  This  convention,  or  the  legislature  to  be  therei^ter 
assembled,  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors  and  the  eligibility  of  persons 
to  hold  office,  —  ''a  power  the  people  of  the  several  states  composing  the  Fedend 
Union  have  rightfully  exercised  f^om  the  origin  of  the  government  to  the  present 
time- 
In  Kentucky  and  Missouri  the  loyal  governments  were  sustained.  In  Virginis, 
a  loyal  government  also  remained.  In  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  lapi^ 
governments  were  in  authority.  The  governors  of  these  were  respectirely, 
for  Kentucky,  Thomas  C.  Bramlette ;  for  Missouri,  Thomas  C.  Fletcher ;  for  Vir- 
ginia, Francis  H.  Pierpont;  for  .Tennessee,  W.  G.  Brownlow;  for  Louisiana, 
James  M.  Wells ;  for  Arkansas,  John  Murphy. 

Governors  were  appointed  for  the  other  states  as  follows :  Mississippi,  William 
L.  Sharkey,  June  13 ;  Georgia,  James  Johnson,  June  17 ;  Texas,  Andrew  J. 
Hamilton,  June  17 ;  Alabama,  Lewis  B.  Parsons,  June  21 ;  South  Carolina,  Ben- 
jamin E.  Perry,  July  1 ;  Florida,  William  Marvin,  July  16. 

1865,  Mat.  —  The  armies  of  the  East  and  West  were  dis- 
banded and  returned  home,  after  a  review  at  Washington,  which 
occupied  two  days. 

1865,  June  2.  —  The  British  government  revoked  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  as  belligerents. 

The  French  government  revoked  its  recognition  on  the  6th. 

1865,  June  6.  —  An  order  was  issued  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  depots  of  the  North. 

Officers  of  the  army  above  the  grade  of  captain,  and  of  the  navy  above  that 
of  lieutenant,  those  who  had  graduated  at  the  military  or  naval  academy,  and 
those  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  held  commissions  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States,  excepted.  Transportation  to  be  afforded  the  prisoners 
to  the  point  nearest  their  homes,  by  steamboat  or  raiL 
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1865,  June  23.  —  All  the  ports  of  the  United  States  were  pro- 
claimed open  to  foreign  commerce  after  July  1. 

On  the  24th,  all  restrictions  on  internal  and  coastwise  commerce,  between  the 
states  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  remored.  The  order  requiring 
passports  was  also  rescinded. 

1865,  JuNB  23.  —  General  Terry,  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Virginia,  issued  an  order  concerning  the  status  of  freed- 
men  in  that  state. 

It  stated  that,  the  slave  code  having  been  abrogated,  '<  people  of  color  will 
henceforth  enjoy  tlie  same  personal  liberty  that  other  inhabitants  and  citizens 
eiyoy ;  they  will  be  subject  to  the  same  restraints  and  to  the  same  punishments 
for  crime  that  are  imposed  upon  whites,  and  to  no  others ; "  and  ''  until  the  civil 
tribunals  are  re-established,  the  administration  of  civil  justice  must  of  necessity  be 
by  military  courts ;  and  before  such  courts  the  evidence  of  colored  persons  will 
be  received  in  all  cases.*' 

1865,  July  4.  —  The  comer-stone  of  a  monument  was  laid  at 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell 
there. 

1865,  July  29.  —  All  southern  prisoners  were  released  on 
parole,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

1865,  August.  —  The  Mississippi  convention  accepted  a  con- 
Btitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  11,  and  read :  *'  Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  convicted,  shall  hereafter  exist  in  the  state." 

1865,  Septembeb  12.  —  The  convention  of  Alabama  met. 

During  its  session  it  recognized  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  forbade  its  re- 
establishment. 

1865,  September  17.  —  An  agreement  was  made  with  Great 
Britain  that  the  claims  for  damage  by  the  Alabama  should  be 
submitted  to  a  commission. 

1865,  September  19. — The  convention  of  South  Carolina  passed 
an  ordinance  abolishing  slavery. 

It  read  as  follows :  ^*  The  slaves  in  South  Carolina  having  been  emancipated 
by  the  action  of  the  United  States  authorities,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shaU  ever  be  re-established  in  this  state." 

1865,  September  30.  —  The  statement  of  the  public  debt  was 
$2,744,947,726. 

In  comparison  with  the  statement  of  August  81,  the  debt  bearing  interest  in 
gold  had  increased  $8,868,000 ;  that  bearing  interest  in  currency  had  decreased 
f  14,469,000 ;  that  free  of  interest  had  decreased  $6,640,000.  The  interest  payable 
in  gold  had  increased  about  $500,000;  that  payable  in  currency  l^Ad  decreased 
about  $508,000. 
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1865,  Septembeb.  —  The  Fenian  Society  published  an  address. 

The  society  had  been  organized  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  reyolntionizing 
Ireland,  and  establishing  a  republic  there.  The  address  stated  that  officers  were 
about  starting  for  Ireland  to  organize  an  army.  Many  of  those  who  went  orer 
were  arrested  and  tried.  In  October  a  conyention  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  and 
a  subscription  started  to  raise  ftuids.  In  December  a  plan  was  proposed  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada. 

1865,  October  2.  —  A  vote  in  Connecticut  rejected  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  giving  the  right  to  vote  to 
negroes. 

A  similar  yote  was  given  in  Colorado  in  September;  in  Wisconsin,  November 
7 ;  and  in  Minnesota,  November  7. 

1865,  October  2.  —  The  North  Carolina  state  convention  as- 
sembled at  Raleigh. 

It  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  abolished  slavery,  and  passed  an  ordi- 
nance prohibiting  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  rebellion.  The  first 
two  actions  were  submitted  to  the  people ;  the  third  was  absolute,  and  not  referred 
to  the  people. 

1865,  October  25.  —  The  Georgia  state  convention  assembled 
at  Milledgeville. 

It  repealed  the  secession  ordinance,  prohibited  slavery  in  the  constitution,  and 
prohibited  the  payment  of  the  rebel  debt. 

1865,  October  25.  —  The  state  convention  of  Florida  met 

It  annulled  the  secession  ordinance,  repudiated  ^e  debt  for  the  rebellion,  pro- 
hibited slavery,  and  regulated  the  admission  of  negro  testimony  in  cases  concern- 
ing negroes,  and  limited  the  juries  to  white  men,  the  juries  to  be  judges  of  the 
credibility  of  negro  testimony. 

1865,  October  30.  —  The  reconstruction  of  Arkansas  was  of- 
ficially recognized  by  the  President. 

1865,  October  31.— The  total  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
$2,804,549,437.50. 

The  circulation  was  $704,000,000,  as  foUows:  greenbacks,  $428,160,569;  na- 
tional-bank notes,  $185,000,000  ;  state-bank  notes,  $65,000,000  ;  firactaonal  cur- 
rency, $26,057,469.20. 

1865,  December  1. — The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  declared 
again  in  force  in  the  northern  states. 

1865,  December  18.  —  An  official  annonncement  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  United  States  was  made. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  was  announced  by  the  Secretary 

,  of  State.    The  Secretary  reported  that  the  department  had  on  fQe  the  ratifications 

of  the  amendment  from  the  following  states :  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  Michigao» 

Maryland,  New  York,  West  Vir^nia,  Maine,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Peunsylra- 

nia,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Nerada,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
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Vermont,  TenneMee,  Arkansas,  Connecticat,  New  Hampshire,  Sonth  Carolina, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  —  27  states,  making  two  thirds  of  the  86 
states  in  the  Union.  The  amendment  had  been  rejected  by  Delaware,  February  3 ; 
by  Eentncky,  February  23 ;  and  by  New  Jersey,  March  1.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
speaker  gaye  the  casting  vote. 

1866.  —  At  the  beginninj?  of  this  year  the  right  of  suffrage 
existed,  without  any  restriction  except  that  of  sex,  in  only  five 
of  the  United  States. 

These  states  were  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Maine,  under  the  constitution  of  1819,  excepted  only  paupers, 
persons  under  guardianship,  and  untaxed  Indians.  Vermont,  by  the*  constitution 
of  1798,  gave  the  ballot  to  every  man  of  age  who  had  resided  a  year  in  the  state, 
and  took  an  oath  to  rote  **  so  as  in  your  conscience  you  will  judge  wiU  most  con- 
duce to  the  best  good  of  the  state."  New  Hampshire,  by  the  constitution  of  1792, 
gare  the  ballot  to  erery  "  male  inhabitant"  of  age,  excepting  only  paupers  and 
those  excused  by  their  own  request  fh)m  paying  taxes.  Massachusetts  gave  the 
baUot  to  every  "  male  citizen  "  of  age,  paupers  and  those  under  guardianship  ex- 
cepted. Voters  must  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  English,  and  write  their 
names ;  this  requirement  not  applying  to  those  physically  incompetent,  or  who 
were  sixty  years  old  in  1780,  at  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  Rhode  Island, 
by  the  constitution  of  1842,  gave  the  ballot  to  every  '*  male  citizen"  of  age,  own- 
ing real  estate  worth  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  or  rent  of  seven  dollars 
a  year,  and  to  every  native  male  citizen  who  was  registered  and  paid  one  dollar 
tax.  Connecticut,  by  the  constitution  of  1818,  gave  the  baUot  to  all  males,  white 
or  black,  who  were  freemen.  This  was  subsequently  limited  to  every  *' white 
male  citizen,"  of  age,  owner  of  a  fireehold  of  seven  dollars  a  year,  or  who  had 
paid  a  state  tax,  performed  military  duty,  '<  and  sustained  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter." In  1845  the  property  and  tax-paying  qualification  was  removed,  and  only  a 
residence  required.  No  negroes,  except  those  freemen  before  1818,  voted.  In- 
diana gave  the  baUot  to  "  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  "  of 
age.  "  No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffirage."  Illinois  gave  the 
ballot  to  '*  every  white  male  citizen."  Missouri,  by  the  constitution  of  1865,  ex- 
cluded negroes  fr^m  voting.  Michigan,  by  the  constitution  of  1850,  gave  the 
ballot  to  "  every  white  male  citizen,  and  every  civilized  nude  Indian  inhabitant 
not  a  member  of  any  tribe."  Iowa  gave  the  ballot  to  every  **  white  male  citizen." 
New  York  **  every  male  citizen,"  but  no  man  of  color,  imless  he  was  for  three 
years  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  owned  a  freehold  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  on  which  he  had  paid  a  tax.  New  Jersey,  by  its  constltntion  of  1844,  gave 
the  ballot  to  '<  every  white  male  citizen"  of  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constitution  women  had  voted  in  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  gave  the 
baUot  to  ''every  white  freeman."  Ohio  gave  the  ballot  to  ** every  white  male 
citizen,"  by  the  constitution  of  1851.  The  courts,  however,  held  that  a  half  negro 
was  a  ''white  male  citizen,"  the  burden  of  proof  that  he  is  less  than  half  white 
being  with  the  challenger.  Wisconsin  gave  the  ballot  to  every  "  male  person " 
being  a  white  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Indians  declared  citizens  by  Congress, 
civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent,  not  members  of  any  tribe.  California  gave 
the  ballot  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  legislature 
had  power  to  extend  the  right  to  Indians.  Minnesota  gave  the  ballot  to  every 
male  person  who  was  a  white  citizen  of  the  United  States,  civilized  persons  of 
mixed  white  and  Indian  blood,  and  civilized  Indians  certified  by  the  court  to  be 
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fit  for  it.  Oregon  gare  the  ballot  to  erer^  white  male  citizen.  ''No  negro, 
Chinaman,  or  mulatto "  could  vote.  Kansas  gave  the  ballot  to  eyciy  '*  white 
male;"  West  Virginia,  every  "white  male"  citizen;  Nerada,  cyery  "white 
male"  citizen;  Colorado,  "every  white  male"  citizen.  Delaware,  by  her  re- 
vised constitution  of  1831,  gave  the  ballot  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  aged 
twenty-two,  and  the  legislature  was  authorized  to  impose  the  foifciture  of  sufiVage 
as  a  punishment  for  crime.  Maryland,  by  her  constitution  of  1851,  gave  the 
ballot  to  "  every  free  white  male  person  "  of  age.  Virginia,  by  her  constitution 
of  1851,  gave  the  ballot  to  every  "  free  white  male  citizen  "  of  age.  North  Caro- 
lina, by  her  amended  constitution  of  1835,  gave  all  freemen,  twenty-one,  holding 
a  freehold  of  fifty  acres,  the  ballot.  "  No  fi^e  negro,  free  mulatto,  or  free  person 
of  mixed  blood,  descended  from  negro  ancestors,  to  the  fourth  generation  inclusive 
(though  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may  have  been  a  wliite  person),  shall 
vote  for  members  of  the  senate  or  house  of  commons."  Soutli  Carolina,  by  her 
constitution  of  1865,  gave  the  ballot  to  fr^e  white  men  twenty-one  years  old,  not 
paupers,  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  of  the  army,  or  seamen  or  ma- 
rines of  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Georgia,  in  her  constitution  of  1865, 
declared  the  electors  to  be  "  free  white  males  "  of  age.  Kentucky,  in  her  consti- 
tution of  1850,  gave  the  ballot  to  "  every  white  male  citizen  "  of  age.  Tennessee, 
in  her  constitution  of  1834,  gave  the  ballot  to  "  every  free  white  man  "  of  age, 
who  was  a  citizen,  "  provided,  that  all  persons  of  color,  who  are  competent  wit- 
nesses in  a  court  of  justice  against  a  white  man,  may  also  vote."  Louisiana,  by 
her  constitution  of  1852,  gave  the  ballot  to  every  free  white  male  of  age.  Mis- 
sissippi gave  the  ballot  to  every  "free  white  male  person"  of  age.  Alabama 
gave  the  ballot  to  every  free  white  male  of  age.  Florida  gave  the  ballot  to  "  eveiy 
free  white  male  person  "  of  age,  duly  enrolled  in  the  militia  and  registered.  Ar- 
kansas gave  the  ballot  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  age. 
Texas  gave  the  ballot  to  every  "free  male  person"  of  age  (Indians  not  taxed, 
Africans,  and  the  descendants  of  Africans,  excepted). 

1866,  April  2.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  of  peace. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Richmond.  The  proclamation  reca- 
pitulated the  previous  ones  stating  the  existence  of  the  rebellion ;  and,  as  now 
there  no  longer  existed  an  "  organized  armed  resistance  of  misguided  citizens,  or 
others,  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,"  "  Therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insurrec- 
tion which  heretofore  existed  In  the  states  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Elorida,  is  at  an  end,  and  henceforth  to  be  so  regarded."  These  states  had  con- 
formed to  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  The  state  convention  of  Texas 
was  in  session  at  the  time,  and  adopted  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  therefore  not  mentioned.  On  August  20,  another  proclamation  was 
issued,  declaring  the  insurrection  in  Texas  to  have  ceased,  and  proclaimed  peace 
throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

1866,  April.  —  The  state  convention  of  Texas  adopted  a  con- 
stitution abolishing  slavery. 

It  provided  that  "  Africans  and  their  descendants  shall  be  protected  in  their 
rights  of  person  and  property  by  appropriate  legislation ;  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with ;  to  sue  and  be  sued ;  to  acquire,  hold, 
and  transmit  property ;  and  all  criminal  prosecutions  against  them  shall  be  con- 
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ducted  in  the  same  manner  as  prosecutions  for  like  offences  against  the  white 
race,  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  like  penalties." 

After  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  state  constitution  was  amended  to 
read : "  African  slayeiy,  as  it  heretofore  existed,  having  been  terminated  within  this 
state  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  force  of  arms,  and  its  re-estab- 
lishment being  prohibited  by  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  therefore  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  shall  not  exist  in  the  state,  and  Africans  and  their  descendants  shall  be 
protected  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  fbr  crimes  as  whites ;  and  moreover,  they  shall  not  be  prohibited,  on 
account  of  color  or  race,  from  testifying  in  all  cases  in  which  any  of  them  are 
involved,  and  the  legislature  may  authorize  them  to  testify  in  other  cases." 

1866,  Apbil  9.  —  Congress  passed  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  contained  in  nine  sections.  The  first  reads ; 
**  Section  1.  That  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  bo  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  and  such  citizens,  of  every  race  and  color,  without  regard  to 
any  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  involuntary  service,  except  as  a  punisTmient 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same 
right  in  every  state  and  territory  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  to  be 
sued,  be  parties  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and 
convey  real  and  personal  property,  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and 
proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and  proper^  as  are  ei^oyed  by  white  citi- 
zens ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains  and  penalties,  and  to  none 
other ;  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  reg^ation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith-? 
standing."  The  other  sections  are  devoted  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  first  section.  President  Johnson's  objections  were  that  the  act 
was  inexpedient,  and  that  the  <'  subjects  embraced  in  the  enumeration  of  rights 
contained  in  this  bill,  have  been  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  states." 

1566,  April  12.  —  An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  exchange  bonds  for  notes,  was  approved. 

This  was  the  commencement  by  Secretary  McCuUoch  of  the  system  of 
contraction.  The  act  read  :  <*That  of  United  States  notes  not  more  than 
$10,000,000  should  be  retired  and  cancelled  within  six  months  from  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  thereafter  not  more  than  $4,000,000  should  be  retired  in  any  one 
month.** 

1866,  Mat  16. — Congress  authorized  the  coinage  of  five-cent 
pieces. 

1866,  June  6.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
nouncing the  Fenian  expedition  against  Canadiei  as  a  high  mis- 
demeanor. 

On  the  1st  of  June  a  large  body  had  crossed  the«  border  at  Buffalo,  and  had 
slight  skirmishes  with  the  Canadian  troops.  A  few  days  later,  an  equally  unsuc- 
cetstftil  crossing  was  made  near  St.  Albans. 

1866,  June.  — Congress  adopted  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  the  House  on  the  13th.    On  the 
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24th  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  setting  forth  his  objections  to  the 
proposed  amendment. 

1866,  June  21.  —  Congress  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
Homestead  Bill  to  the  public  lands  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

The  act  provided  that  the  public  lands  in  these  states  should  be  disposed  of  so- 
cordlng  to  laws  previously  existing,  without  regard  to  race  or  color  of  persons 
Implying  for  them.    Mineral  lands  were  resenred  from  occupation. 

1866,  July  1.  —  The  national  debt  reached  its  maximum,  being 
$2,773,236,173, 

1866,  July  4.  —  A  great  fire  in  Portland,  Maine,  destroyed 
about  a  third  of  the  city. 

The  loss  was  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

1866,  July.  —  The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  held 
a  competition  of  mowers  and  reapers  at  Auburn,  New  York. 

Forty-four  mowers  and  thirty  reapers  entered.  The  committee  reported :  "  At 
prerious  trials,  very  few  machines  could  stop  in  the  grass  and  start  without  back- 
ing for  a  fresh  start.  At  the  present  trial,  every  machine  stopped  in  the  grass  and 
started  again  without  backing,  without  any  difficulty,  and  without  leaving  any  per- 
ceptible ridge  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  occurred.** 

1866,  July  16.  —  An  act  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  was  passed  by  Congress. 

It  was  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  President.  The  President  had  returned  it 
with  his  veto  on  the  I9th  of  February.  The  veto  message  was  long  and  elaborate. 
It  says  that  the  bill  *'  contains  provisions  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and 
not  weU  calculated  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.*' 

1866,  July  23.  —  A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress 
restoring  Tennessee  to  the  Union. 

The  resplution,  after  reciting  in  the  preamble  the  secession  of  Tennessee,  con- 
tinues, that  the  people  had,  in  February,  1865,  ratified  a  constitution  abolishing 
slavery,  and  nullifying  the  laws  passed  during  secession,  and  that  a  state  govern- 
ment has  been  organized  under  this  constitution  which  has  ratified  the  amendment, 
and  "done  other  acts  proclaiming  and  denoting  loyalty."  Therefore,  resolved: 
♦*  That  the  state  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  restored  to  her  former  practical  relations 
to  tlie  Union,  and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented  by  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress.**  The  President,  though  he  signed  the  resolution,  objected  to 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  preamble,  and  said  the  "  resolution  is  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  comprises  no  legislation,  and  confers  no  power  which  is 
binding  upon  the  respectlve^Houses,  the  Executive,  or  the  states.**  The  members 
elected  took  their  seats. 

1866,  July  23.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  regulating  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  provided  that  "  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  until  the  number  of  associates  shall  be  re- 
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daccd  to  six ;  and  thereafter  the  said  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  six  associate  justices,  any  four  of  whom  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum ;  and  the  said  court  shall  hold  one  term  annually  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and  such  atj^oumed  or  si>ecial  terms  as  it  may  find  necessary  for 
tho  dispatch  of  business." 

1866,  July  25.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  reviving  the  grade  of 
general  in  the  army,  and  creating  the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral  in  the  navj. 

The  title  of  general  was  bestowed  upon  Grant,  and  lieutenant-general  upon 
Sherman,  while  those  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  were  conferred  upon  Farragut 
and  D.  D.  Porter. 

1866,  July  27.  —  The  Atlantic  telegraph  was  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

In  I860  an  unsuccessftd  attempt  had  been  made,  the  insulation  having  failed 
after  paying  out  seven  hundred  miles  of  the  cable. 

1866,  July  28.  —  Congress  passed  a  civil  expenses  appropriji- 
tion  act. 

It  granted  additional  bounties  to  the  soldiers,  and  raised  the  pay  of  members 
of  Congress  to  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  the  Speaker  to  have  eight. 

1866,  July  28.  —  Congress  regulated  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  army. 

It  waa  to  consist  of  five  regiments  of  artillery,  ten  of  cavalry,  forty-five  of 
infimtry,  and  the  professors  and  cadets  of  West  Point. 

1866,  July  28.  —  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  furnish  to  each  state  a  set  of 
standards  for  the  weights  and  measures.  The  American  Metric  Bureau,  formed 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  incorporated  in  1876.  Its  object  is  **  to  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  the  metric  system,  to  urge  its  early  adoption,  and  to 
bring  about  actual  introductions  wherever  practicable.''  It  publishes  a  Monthly 
Bulletin,  supported  by  the  *<  voluntary  contributions  of  teachers  and  others  who 
appreciate  the  vast  advantages  that  are  to  accrue  to  the  people  and  the  schools  by 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  weights  and  measures."  Though  John  Quincy  Adams, 
in  his  report  to  Congress  in  1821,  reported  unfavorably  to  this  system,  yet  in  his 
report  he  said,  that  *'  considered  merely  as  a  labor-saving  machine,  it  is  a  new 
power  offered  to  man  incomparably  greater  than  that  which  he  has  acquired  by 
the  new  agency  which  he  has  given  to  steam.  It  is  in  design  the  greatest  inven- 
tion of  human  ingenuity  since  that  of  printing." 

1866,  August  16.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  blockade  of  Matamoras  and  other  Mexican  ports, 
decreed  by  Maximilian,  void. 

Maximilian  had  declared  the  ports  blockaded  on  the  9th  of  July. 

1867,  January.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  regulating  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  December  13,  1866,  and  by  the  House, 
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December  14,  1866.  The  President  haring  returned  it  with  his  veto,  the  Senate 
repassed  it  January  7,  and  the  House  January  8,  by  two  thirds  vote.  The  bill 
conferred  the  right  of  suffhige  on  all  male  citizens  of  the  District,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color. 

1867,  January. — Congress  passed  an  act  repealing  the  au- 
thority given  the  President  to  proclaim  amnesty  and  pardon,  by 
an  act  approved  July  17, 1862,  entitled  **  an  act  to  suppress  in- 
surrection," &c.  ^ 

This  act  was  presented  to  the  President  on  the  9th,  and,  as  he  had  not  returned 
it  witliin  ten  days,  it  became  a  law  January  19. 

1867,  January  14.  —  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  sus- 
pending the  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  providing  for 
the  payment  of  moneys  as  compensation  to  those  claiming  the 
services  of  colored  volunteers  or  drafted  men. 

The  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  loyal  owners  of  enlisted  slares  was 
no  longer  to  be  made. 

1867,  January  24.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  regulating  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  territories. 

The  act  provided  that  after  its  passage  there  should  be  no  denial  of  the  electire 
franchise  in  any  of  the  territories  of  Uie  United  States,  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
organized,  to  any  citizen  thereof,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude ;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  either  of  Congress  or  the  legislatiTe 
assemblies  of  said  territories,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  de* 
dared  nuU  and  void.**  The  act  having  been  sent  to  the  President  on  Januaxy  U, 
and  not  returned,  became  a  law  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days. 

1867,  February.  —  The  Tennessee  legislature  passed  a  bill 
striking  out  the  word  "  white  "  from  the  franchise  law. 

The  lower  House  passed  it  on  the  6th,  and  the  Senate  on  the  18th.  On  Mardi 
21,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  it,  and  in  August  the 
negroes  voted  for  the  first  time,  at  the  election  for  governor. 

1867,  March  1.  —  Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  bill  for  its  admission  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto,  Februaiy  9. 
The  bill  contained  a  section  providing  that  *'  it  shaU  not  take  effect  except  on  the 
condition  that  there  be  within  the  state  of  Nebraska  no  denial  of  the  elecdre 
fhinchise,  or  of  any  other  right  to  any  person,  by  reason  of  race  or  color,  except- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  and  upon  the  fUrther  condition  that  the  legislature  of  said 
state  shall,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  declare  the  assent  of  the  state  to  the  saM 
condition ;  upon  receipt  of  an  authentic  copy  whereof  the  President  shall  issue 
a  proclamation  announcing  the  fact,  whereupon  the  said  condition  shall  be 
held  as  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  state,  and  thereupon,  without  fhrther  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  the  admission  of  said  state  shaU  be  considered  complete." 
The  conditions  having  been  filled,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  to  that 
efi*ect  March  1. 

1867,  Mabch  2.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  provide  efficient 
governments  for  the  insurrectionary  states. 

It  stated,  Whereas,  no  legal  state  governments,  or  adequate  protection  for  lifb 
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and  property,  now  exist  in  the  rebel  states  of  Yirginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 
Therefore  these  states  should  be  *<  divided  into  military  districts  and  made  subject  to 
tile  military  author!^  of  the  United  States,  the  officers  in  command  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  That  when  the  states  shall  form  a  constitution,  framed  by  a 
conyention  of  delegates,  and  hitified  by  a  migority,  and  approred  by  Congress, 
and  when  the  legislatures  shall  hare  adopted  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the 
states  shall  be  declared  entitled  to  representatives  in  Congress.  Until  then,  their 
civil  governments  **  shall  be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  shall  be  in  all  respects 
subject  to  the  paramount  authori^  of  the  United  States."  This  bill  was  passed 
over  the  President's  veto. 

1867,  March  2*  —  Congress  created  a  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  bureau  is  established  *^  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  states  And  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as 
shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause 'of  education." 

1867,  March  2.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  regulating  the  tenure 
of  civil  offices. 

It  provided  that  persons  holding  civil  offices,  or  appointed  to  them  by  and  with 
tiie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shaU  be  entitled  to  hold  them  until  a  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified.  That  the 
secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  interior,  post-office,  and  attorney-gen- 
eral, shaU  hold  their  offices  during  the  term  of  the  President  appointing  them, 
and  a  month  after,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
8enate.  During  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  President  may  suspend  civil 
officers,  and  designate  some  one  to  temporarily  perform  the  duties,  but  must 
report  such  suspension  to  the  Senate  within  twenty  days  after  their  meeting ;  and 
if  the  Senate  concurs,  the  suspended  officer  can  be  removed  and  a  successor 
appointed.    This  bill  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

1867;  March  2.  — Congress  passed  an  act  abolishing  peonage 
in  New  Mexico,  or  any  other  territory  or  state  in  the  Union. 

It  was  defined  as  the  holding  of  any  person  to  service  or  labor  under  the  sys- 
tem of  service  or  labor  knovm  as  peonage. 

1867.  —  The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, 
was.completed. 

It  was  begun  in  1865,  is  2252  feet  long;  the  floor  is  100  feet  above  low-water 
mark,  and  the  cost  of  its  erection  was  $1,750,000. 

1867,  March  2.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  payment  of 
compound-interest  notes. 

For  this  purpose  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  "  directed  to  issue  tempo- 
rary loan  certificates,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  four  of  the  act  entitled 
'  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption  and 
finding  thereof,  approved  February  25, 1862,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
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ing  three  per  centum  per  azmnin,  principal  and  interest  payable  in  lawfiol  money 
on  demand.*  **  The  national  banks  were  allowed  to  use  such  certificates  as  thi«e 
fifths  of  their  reserve.  Though  the  title  of  this  act  read,  **  An  act  to  proTide 
ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of  compound-interest  notes,**  yet,  under  its  pro- 
visions, the  three  per  cent,  certificates  were  issued  for  United  States  notes  (green- 
backs), and  also  for  other  values.  The  act  provided  that  the  amount  of  such 
certificates  **  at  any  time  outstanding  shall  not  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars." 

1867,  March  2.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States. 

1867,  March  4.  —  The  liberal  army  of  Mexico,  under  Juarez, 
began  the  siege  of  Queratano. 

After  several  attempts  to  break  through  the  siege,  Queratano  was  surrendered, 
May  15.    Maximilian,  with  Mejia  and  Castello,  surrendered  unconditionally. 

1867,  March  23.  —  Congress  passed  a  supplementary  recon- 
struction act. 

It  was  passed  March  19,  vetoed  by  the  President  March  23,  and  repassed  bj 
Congress  the  same  day,  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  lU  to  25,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  7.    The  act  provided  for  the  registration  of  the  electors. 

1867,  March  30.  —  Congress  appropriated  one  million  of  dol- 
lars for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  of  the  South. 

It  was  distributed  in  supplies  of  food  principaUy. 

1867,  March  30. — The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  was 
completed. 

The  price  paid  was  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

1867,  April  6.  —  The  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution, proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
by  striking  out  the  word  "  white  "  in  the  franchise  law. 

It  was  rejected  at  a  popular  vote  in  October.  A  vote  upon  a  simUar  proposed 
amendment  to  the  state  constitutions  of  Minnesota  and  Kansas  was  rejected  ia 
both  states.  Kansas  at  the  same  time  rejected  a  proposed  amendment  grantiog 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

1867,  April  12.  —  The  last  of  the  French  troops  embarked 
from  Mexico,  at  Vera  Cruz. 

They  had  evacuated  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  6th.  Maximilian  remained,  snd 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  raised  by  Generals  M^ia,  Miramon,  and 
Marquez,  at  Queratano. 

1867,  April  13.  —  A  council  was  held  by  General  Hancock 
with  the  Cheyenne  Indians  at  Fort  Lamed. 

The  Indians  had  begun  hostilities  in  the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  General  Sher^ 
man  had  sent  two  columns,  under  the  commands  of  Generals  Hancock  and  Sully, 
against  them.  The  Indians  at  the  council  expressed  a  desire  for  peace,  but,  two 
days  after,  fled  west,  where  a  large  body  of  Indians  had  gathered  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  on  the  plains  between  the  Nebraska  and  Arkansas  rivers. 
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1867,  May  14. — Jefferson  Davis  was  released  on  bail. 

He  had  been  brought  before  the  United  States  Court  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  counsel  for  the  goyemment  not  being  ready, 
he  asked  to  be  released  on  bail,  which  was  granted,  the  bail  being  fixed  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Twenty  persons  signed  the  bond  for  five  thousand 
dollars  each.    Horace  Greeley  headed  the  list. 

1867,  June  19.  —  Maximilian,  with  Miramon  and  Mejia,  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  shot. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  giren  on  the  14th.  On  the  20th  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico surrendered  to  the  liberal  army,  and  Vera  Cruz  on  the  27th. 

1867.  —  The  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was  in- 
corporated  bj  a  special  statute,  and  authorized  to  assess  the 
exj>6nse  of  maintaining  the  "Salvage  Corps"  upon  all  fire  in- 
Burance  companies  transacting  business  in  the  city  in  proportion 
to  their  amount  of  business. 

The  Patrol  has  three  stations  In  New  York  city,  and  publishes  each  year  an 
account  of  all  the  fires  that  have  occurred.  The  system  thus  inaugurated  has 
been  followed  by  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Albany,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 

1867.  —  George  Peabody,  of  London,  gave  about  two  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  education  of  the  southern 
states. 

George  Peabody  was  a  natare  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  The  Aind  is  distrib- 
uted by  a  board. 

1867,  July  1.  —  The  confederation  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  in- 
augurated. 

The  Queen  of  England,  on  the  28d  of  May,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  completed.  According  to  the 
biU  passed  by  Parliament,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature  were  appointed  by  the  Queen. 

1867,  July  19.  —  Congress  passed  a  supplementary  recon- 
struction act. 

It  was  passed  July  18,  retoed  by  the  President  July  19,  and  repassed  by  Con- 
gress on  th6  same  day,  by  a  rote  in  the  Senate  of  80  to  6,  and  in  the  House  of 
100  to  22.  The  act  declared  the  goTemments  existing  at  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  March  28,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  were  not  legal  state  govern- 
ments, and  tiut  thereafter  said  goTemments,  if  continued,  were  to  be  continued 
subject  in  aU  respects  to  the  military  commanders  of  the  rcspectiye  districts,  and 
to  the  paramount  authority  of  Congress.  That  the  commanders  in  the  districts 
had  the  power  of  suspension  or  removal,  and  that  the  general  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  had  tiie  same. 

1867,  July  20.  —  An  act  of  Congress  creating  a  commission 
to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  was  approved. 
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1867,  August  5.  —  The  President  requested  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Stanton  as  secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  resign  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  On  the  12th, 
the  President  requested  Greneral  Grant  to  take  the  position  of  acting  secretary. 
General  Grant  having  informed  Mri  Stanton  of  his  acceptance,  Mr.  Stanton 
retired. 

1867,  August  17. —  The  President,  throngh  General  Grant, 
removed  General  Sheridan  from  his  command  in  the  fifth  district 
of  Louisiana,  and  assigned  General  Hancock  to  it 

An  order  was  also  issued  by  the  President  removing  Gener^  Sickles  from  the 
Carolina  district,  and  substituting  General. Canby  in  his  place.  General  Sheridan 
was  transferred  to  General  Hancock's  position,  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Missouri. 

1867,  September  8.  —  The  President  issued  an  amnesty  proc- 
lamation. 

It  extended  *'  the  tall  and  beneficent  pardon,**  granted  hj  the  proclamation  of 
May  29,  1865,  to  **  a  larger  number  of  persons,  who  by  its  exceptions  had  been 
hitherto  excluded  from  executire  clemency.** 

1867,  November  1.  —  At  this  date  the  fourteenth  amendment 
had  been  ratified  bj  twenty-two  loyal  states,  rejected  by  three, 
and  not  acted  on  by  two.  Ten  insurrectionary  states  bad  re- 
jected it. 

The  states  which  had  rejected  it  were  Kentucky,  January  8,  1867 ;  Delaware, 
February  6 ;  Maryland,  March  28.  Iowa  and  Califomia  had  not  acted  upon  it 
The  insurrectionary  states  had  rejected  it  as  foUows:  Texas,  October  13,  1866; 
Georgia,  November  9;  Florida,  December  1;  Alabama,  December  7;  North 
Carolina,  December  18;  Arkansas,  December  17;  South  Carolina,  December  20; 
Virginia,  January  9,  1867 ;  Mississippi,  January  25 ;  Louisiana,  February  6. 

1867,  December  28.  —  Orders  were  issued  transferring  Gen- 
eral Ord  from  the  Fourth  District  to  the  Department  of  Califor- 
nia, and  General  McDowell  from  the  Department  of  Califomia  to 
the  Fourth  District. 

Oeneral  Pope  was  also  remored  from  the  Third  District,  and  General  Mcsde 
transferred  to  it  from  the  Department  of  the  East. 

1868,  January  8.  —  The  militair  committee  of  the  Senate,  to 
whom  a  communication  from  the  rresident  concerning  the  dis- 
missal of  Secretary  Stanton  had  been  referred,  reported. 

The  President  had  sent  the  communication  on  the  12th  of  December,  1867. 
In  it  he  detailed  the  circumstances  through  which  **  that  unity  of  opinion  which, 
upon  great  questions  of  public  poUcy  or  administration,  is  so  essential  to  the 
executive,"  had  been  destroyed.  The  report  declared  that  Mr.  Stanton,  in  reftis- 
ing  to  resign,  *<  consulted  both  his  own  duty  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country,'* 
and  concludes  with  the  following  resolution :  **  That,  haying  considered  the  eri- 
dence  and  reasons  given  by  the  President,  In  his  report  of*the  12th  of  December, 
1867,  for  the  suspension  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  of  Edwin  M.  StantoDt 
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the  Senate  do  not  concur  in  such  suspension."    The  minority  of  the  committee 
reported,  adrising  the  resolution  that,  *''The  Senate  adrisc  and  consent  to  the 
removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  secretary  of  war.*'    On  the  13th  of  January  the 
resolution  of  the  majority  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  85  to  6 ;  an^ 
Mr.  Stanton  resumed  the  position  of  secretary  of  war. 

1868,  January.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  "that 
from  and  after  its  passage,  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  make  any  reduction  of  the  currency  by  retiring  or 
cancelling  United  States  notes  shall  be  and  is  hereby  suspended.'' 

The  circulation  of  United  States  notes  (grcenhacks)  had  been  reduced  to  about 
$856,000,000,  and  $36,000,000  of  fractional  currency.  This  act  became  a  law  on 
February  4,  the  President  baring  receired  it  January  23, 1868,  and  having  retained 
it  in  his  possession  beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

1868,  February  21. — The  President  removed  Mr.  Stanton 
from  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  appointed  L.  Thoma?, 
Adjutant  General,  to  fill  the  position  ad  interim. 

A  notice  of  this  action  being  sent  to  the  Senate,  they  passed  a  resolution  that, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  President  had  no  power  to  remove  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office 
ad  interim.    Mr.  Stanton  retained  possession  of  the  office.  * 

1868,  February  24.  —  The  House  of  Representatives  resolved 
to  impeach  the  President. 

The  resolution  read,  that  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be 
impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  was  adopted  by  a  rote 
of  128  to  47.  On  March  2,  the  articles  of  impeachment  liaving  been  prepared 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  were  presented  to  the  Senate.  The 
trial  began  on  the  80th  of  March.  The  articles  of  impeachment  consisted  of 
eleyen  counts,  chiefly  deroted  to  charges  concerning  his  action  with  regard  to  the 
office  of  the  secretaryship  of  war. 

1868,  April  23.  —  The  President  nominated  John  M.  Schofield 
as  secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  still  holding  the  position. 

1868,  May  8.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  admit  Arkansas  to 
representation  in  Congress. 

It  provided  that,  as  Arkansas  had  adopted  a  republican  constitution,  and  ratified 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  it  should  be  entitled  to  representation  upon  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  condition :  «*  That  the  constitution  of  Arkansas  shall  nerer  be 
so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  rote,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  the  eonstitutlon  herein 
recognized,  except  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at  common 
law,  whereof  they  shaU  have  been  duly  convicted,  under  laws  equally  applicable 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  said  state."  This  act  was  vetoed  June  20,  and  repassed. 
In  giving  the  bill  his  veto,  the  President  said :  *<  If  Arkansas  is  not  a  state  in  the 
Union,  this  bill  does  not  admit  it  as  a  state  in  the  Union.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Arkansas  is  a  state  in  the  Union,  no  legislation  is  necessary  to  declare  it  entitled 
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to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union.**  On  the  22d  the 
senators  from  Arkansas  appeared,  were  sworn  in,  and  took  their  seats.  The  rep- 
resentatives having  appeared  in  the  House,  their  claims  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  on  elections,  who,  reporting  next  day  in  their  favor,  they  were  sworn 
in.  The  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  forty-five  in  number,  entered  a  pro- 
test against  '*the  recognized  presence  of  three  persons  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
from  the  state  of  Arkansas,  sent  here  by  military  force  acting  under  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  army,  but  nevertheless  claiming  to  be  members  of  this  Congress, 
and  to  share  with  us,  the  representatives  of  the  free  states,  in  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  customs,  and  other  laws  upon  our  people ;  counselling  and  advising 
all  friends  of  popular  government  to  submit  to  this  force  and  violence  upon  our 
Constitution  and  our  people  only  until,  at  the  ballot-box,  operating  through  the 
elections,  this  great  wrong  can  be  put  right.  There  is  no  government  but  consti- 
tutional government ;  and  hence  all  bayonet-made,  all  Congress-imposed  consti- 
tutions are  of  no  weight,  authority,  or  sanction,  save  that  enforced  by  arms.  We 
protest  against  the  now  proposed  copartnership  of  military  dictators  and  negroes 
in  the  administration  of  this  government.** 

1868,  May  14.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  admit  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  to 
representation  in  Congress. 

This  act  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  admitting  Arkansas.  The  Presi- 
dent vetoed  it  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  it  was  repassed,  in  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  105  to  80,  and  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  8. 

1868,  May  26.  —  The  Senate  voted  "  not  guilty  "  on  the  second 
and  third  articles  of  impeachment  brought  against  the  President, 
Andrew  Johnson,  bj  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  similar 
vote  had  been  given  on  the  16th  on  the  eleventh  article. 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  SOth  of  March,  and  the  final  vote  stood :  Guilty, 
85 ;  not  guilty,  19 :  which  was  not  a  majority. 

1868,  May  26.  —  Mr.  Stanton  retired,  from  the  secretaryship 
of  war. 

He  notified  the  President  of  it 

1868,  June  25.  —  An  act  passed  by  Congress,  making  eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  was  approved. 

May  19,  1869,  President  Grant,  by  proclamation,  directed  that  «*no  deduction 
shaU  be  made  in  the  wages  paid  by  the  government  by  the  day  to  such  laborers, 
workmen,  and  mechanics  on  account  of  such  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor." 

1868,  July  16.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  continue  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees. 

It  provided  that  it  should  continue  in  existence  a  year  from  July  16,  1868.  It 
gave  the  power  to  the  secretary  of  war  to  re-estabUsh  the  bureau  where  it  bad 
been  discontinued.  If  he  thought  it  necessary.  When  discontinued,  the  educa- 
tional branch  shall  not  be  affected  until  the  state  had  made  suitable  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  freedmen.  A  subsequent  act,  which  was  re- 
toed  and  repassed,  discontinued  the  bureau  on  the  1st  of  January,  1809. 
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1868,  July  20.  —  The  secretary  of  state  certified  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

It  had  been  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  the  thlrty-seren  states  in  the  Union.  On 
the  2l8t,  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution,  declared  the  amendment  a  port  of  the 
Constitution. 

1868,  July  25.  —  The  territory  of  Wyoming  was  organized. 

1868,  July  25.  —  The  provisions  for  the  conversion  of  treas- 
ury notes  was  extended  to  the  national  banks  by  Congress. 

The  banks  were  allowed  to  deposit  three  fifths  of  their  reserves. 

1868,  July  25.  —  The  President  approved  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  for  a  further  issue  of  temporary  loan  certificates. 

The  act  aathorized  a  farther  issue  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  of  temporary 
loan  certificates  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  for  which 
the  same  use  was  made  of  greenbacks. 

1868,  July.  —  Congress  extended  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  Alaska,  and  formed  the  whole  territory  into  one  collec- 
tion district. 

The  President  was  given  power  to  regulate  the  importation  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  spirits  into  the  territory,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  authorized  to 
regulate  the  fur  and  seal  hunting  there. 

1868,  July.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  concerning  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  foreign  states. 

It  disavowed  the  claim  of  allegiance  made  by  foreign  governments  upon  emi- 
grants, and  declared  that  all  naturalized  citizens,  in  foreign  states,  should  receive 
the  same  protection  afforded  to  those  native  bom. 

1868,  October  7.  —  Governor  Holden,  of  North  Carolina,  wrote 
to  Colonel  Milefe,  commanding  in  that  district,  requesting  that  the 
military  might  be  so  posted  as  to  aid  the  civil  authorities,  should 
the  occasion  arise. 

Colonel  Miles  replied  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  Qeneral  Meade,  who 
issued  an  order  that  the  United  States  forces  should  aid  the  civil  authorities  in 
preserving  the  peace. 

1868,  October  26.  —  Governor  Warmouth,  of  Louisiana,  tele- 
graphed to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  the  civil  authorities  were 
unable  to  preserve  the  peace  in  the  parishes  of  Orleans,  Jeffer- 
eon,  and  St.  Bernard.  , 

(General  Rousseau,  in  command,  was  ordered  to  take  such  action  as  should  be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 

1868,  October.  —  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New  York, 
was  opened  to  students. 

It  was  founded  by  Ezra  Ck>meU  as  an  industrial  coUege. 

1868,  November  6.  —  A  bequest  for  a  public  library  was  left 
to  Chicago,  by  Walter  L.  Newberry. 
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By  the  terms  of  hif  will,  k  was  contingent  upon  the  death  of  his  two  daughters, 
nnmarried.  By  the  death  of  the  secondy  on  April  4,  1876,  the  bequest  amounts 
to  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and,  being  largely  in  real  estate,  it  is  estimated  tihat  in 
ten  years  it  vrill  be  worth  ten  millions.  This  is  the  largest  endowment  of  any 
library  in  the  United  States. 

1868,  November  27, — The  Indians  were  defeated  by  Oeneral 
Custer. 

Their  chiefs  Black  Kettle,  was  killed,  and  their  en^e  camp  captured.  Black 
Kettle,  it  was  said  in  opposition,  had  always  been  a  fHend  to  the  whites,  and  on 
this  occasion  was  not  on  the  war-path,  but  on  an  expedition  to  receiye  his  annuity. 

1868,  December  9.  —  The  President,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, referred  to  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  the 
country. 

He  spoke  of  the  *'  disorganised  condition  of  the  country  under  the  rarious  laws 
which  have  been  passed  upon  the  subject  of  reconstruction,  which  after  a  f»it 
trial  hare  substantiaUy  failed  and  proved  pernicious  in  their  results,  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  they  should  longer  remain  upon  the  statute-book.  .  .  . 
The  attempt  to  place  the  white  pq^ulation  under  the  domination  of  persons  of 
color  in  the  south  has  impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  the  kindly  relations  which  had 
previously  existed  between  them ;  and  mutual  distrast  has  engendered  a  feeling 
of  animosity  which,  leading  in  some  instances  to  collision  and  bloodshed,  has  pre- 
rented  that  co-operation  between  the  two  races  so  essential  to  the  success  of  in> 
dustrial  enterprises  in  the  southern  states."  Of  the  financial  condition  he  said: 
*'  Our  national  credit  should  be  sacredly  observed ;  but  in  making  provision  for 
our  creditors,  we  should  not  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  holders  ot  our  securities  have  already  received  upon  their 
bonds  a  larger  amount  than  (heir  original  investment,  measured  by  a  gold  stand- 
ard. Upon  this  statement  of  facts  it  would  seem  but  just  and  equitable  that  the 
6  per  cent,  interest  now  paid  by  the  government  should  be  implied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  in  semiannual  instalments,  which  in  sixteen  years  and  eight 
months  would  liquidate  the  entire'national  debt  Six  per  cent,  in  gold  would  at 
present  be  equal  to  nine  per  cent  In  currency,  and  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt  one  and  a  half  times  in  a  fraction  less  than  seventeen  years.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  other  advantages  derived  from  their  investment,  would  affbrd 
to  the  public  creditors  a  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  the  use  of  their  capital; 
and  with  this  they  should  be  satisfied.  The  lessons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lend« 
that  it  is  not  well  to  be  over-anxious  in  exacting  firom  the  borrower  rigid  compli- 
ance with  the  letter  of  the  bond."  In  the  Senate  the  reading  of  this  document 
was  interrupted  by  an  adjournment,  but  resumed  the  next  day.  The  Senate 
passed  the  following  resolution,  by  42  to  6 :  "  ReBolvtd,  That  the  Senate,  properly 
cherishing  and  upholding  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation,  do  hereby  utterly 
disprove  of  and  condemn  the  sentiment  and  proposition  contained  in  a«  much  of 
the  late  annual  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States."  The  House  re- 
solved, by  154  to  6,  **  That  all  forms  and  degrees  of  repudiation  of  the  national 
indebtedness  are  odious  to  the  American  people,and  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  their  representatives  consent  to  oflTer  the  public  creditor,  as  fUll  compensation, 
a  less  amount  of  money  than  that  wfaidi  the  government  contracted  to  pay." 

1868,  December  25. — The  President  proclaimed  a  complete  am- 
nesty to  all  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion. 
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The  prodamatioii  embraced  Jefferson  DaviSy  whose  trial  had  commenced  De- 
cember 3  at  Richmond,  bnt  was  stayed  upon  a  motion  to  qnash  the  indictment  on 
the  ground  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  punished  him  b/  disfranchisement,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

1869,  February  10.  —  Both  houses  of  Congress  met  in  the 
hall  of  representatives  to  count  the  electoral  vote. 

The  Tote  of  Louisiana  being  called,  objection  was  made,  and,  the  Senate  with- 
drawing for  consultation,  the  House  decided  to  count  the  rote,  and  the  Senate 
decided  in  the  same  way.  With  Georgia  objection  being  made,  it  was  finaUy 
decided  to  count  the  rote,  and  announce  it,  as  had  been  previously  decided,  by  a 
joint  resolution. 

1861-1869.  —  Fourteenth  administratioa 

President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  died  April  15,  1865. 

f  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  March  4,  1861. 
Vice-Presidents,  \  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  March  4,  1865. 

Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  March,  1861. 

{S.  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  March,  1861. 
W.  P.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  September,  1864* 
H.  McCulloch,  of  Indiana,  March,  1865. 
Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  March,  1861. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  January,  1862. 
U.  S.  Grant  {ad  interim),  August  12,  1867. 
John  M.  Schofleld,  of  Illinois,  1868. 
Secretary  of  Kavy,  GKdeon  Welles,  of  Connecticut,  March,  1861. 

Caleb  R.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  March,  1861. 
John  P.  Usher,  of  Indiana,  January,  1868. 
James  Hailan,  of  Iowa,  May,  1865. 
,  O.  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  July,  1866. 

{Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland,  March,  186L 
W.  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  October,  1864. 
A.  B.  Randall,  of  Wisconsin,  July,  1866. 
(Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  March,  1861. 
James  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  December,  1864. 
H.  F.  Stanbery,  of  Kentucky,  July,  1866. 

a      -L.        i^  1.    TT  r  Oalusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylyania,  1861. 

Speakers  of  the  House,  |  q^^^^^  col&x,  of  Indiana,  1868. 

1869,  March  18.  —  The  President  approved  "  An  act  to 
strengthen  the  public  credit  of  ihe  United  States." 

It  proyided :  **  That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
goremment  to  discharge  all  its  obligatiotts  to  the  public  creditors,  and  to  settle 
conflicting  questions  and  interpretations  of  the  law,  by  rirtne  of  "vdiich  such  obli- 
gations haye  been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent, 
of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United 
States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest-bearing  obligations,  except  in  cases  where  the 
law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligations  has  expressly  provided  that  the 
flame  may  be  paid  in  lawfhl  money,  or  in  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver;  but 
none  of  the  said  interest-bearing  obligations,  not  alrea^  due,  shall  be  redeemed 
or  paid  befbre  maturity,  unless  at  such  timet  aa  United  States  notes  shall  be  conr 
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rertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed,  can 
be  sold  at  jpor  in  coin.  And  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  £uth  to 
make  proyision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United 
States  notes  in  coin." 

1869,  March.  —  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  accepting 
the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  submitting  it  to  the  states. 

1869,  April.  —  A  bill  regulating  the  tenure  of  oflSce,  passed  by 
Congress,  was  approved. 

The  House  had  voted  to  repeal  the  Tennre-of-Offlce  Bill,  but  the  Senate 
amended  it,  and  a  compromise  was  effected.  It  provided  that  during  a  recess  of 
the  Senate  the  President  may  suspend  an  officer,  and  appoint  some  one  to  fiU  his 
place.  The  President,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  must  present  a  nomination 
for  the  office. 

1869,  April  10.  —  A  bill  by  Congress  for  the  submission  of 
southern  constitutions  was  approved. 

It  provided  that  the  President  may  submit  the  constitution  of  Virginia  to  regit- 
tered  electors,  or,  at  his  discretion,  submit  any  part  of  it.  That  at  the  election, 
members  of  the  general  assembly  and  members  of  Congress  should  be  voted  for. 
The  same  provisions  also  for  Texas  —  no  election  to  be  held  there  until  the  Pres- 
ident should  direct.  The  same  provisions  also  for  MississippL  Fixed  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  their  legislatures.  It  also  provided :  **  Before  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  and  Texas  shall  be  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress^ 
their  several  legislatures,  which  may  be  hereafter  lawftilly  organized,  shall  ratify 
the  fifteenth  article,  which  has  been  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  several  states  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.**  On  the  14th  of  May,  a 
proclamation  designated  the  6th  of  July  for  the  election  in  Virginia,  and  submitted 
portions  of  the  Constitution  to  separate  votes. 

1869,  April.  —  A  bill  to  amend  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States,  passed  bj  Congress,  was  approved. 

It  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should  thereafter  con- 
sist of  the  chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  any  six  of  whom  should  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  For  each  of  the  nine  existing  judicial  circuits  there  shall  be 
appointed  a  circuit  judge,  who  shall  preside,  and  have  the  same  power  and  juris- 
diction as  the  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  circuit 

1869,  May  10,  —  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed. 

In  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  aid  to  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  railroad  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  formed  to  build  the  line  from  a  point  in  Nebraska  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Nevada,  and  then  connect  with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  which  had  been  chartered  by  California.  The  whole  line,  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Bay  of  Sacramento,  was  to  be  completed  not  later  than  July  I, 
1876.  The  company  to  have  the  right  of  way  of  400  feet,  and  receive  a  grant  of 
ten  alternate  sections  to  the  mile  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  the  right  to  use 
material  on  government  land.  It  was  also  to  have  $16,000  a  mile,  in  six  per  cent, 
gold  bonds  of  the  government,  for  the  whole  road ;  and  for  about  150  miles, 
948,000  a  mile.    For  the  California  section,  $82,000  a  mile  was  granted.    The 
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bonds  to  be  issued  when  the  goTemment  commissioners  certified  that  sections  of 
twenty  miles  were  built  and  equipped.  The  first  actual  work  was  begun  in 
August,  1864.  The  work  went  slowly  until  1868|  when  an  arerage  of  four  miles 
a  day  was  kept  up  for  weeks.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  two  roads  was  at  the* 
head  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  final  tie  was  of  polished  laurel-wood,  bound 
with  silver  bands.  California  had  sent  a  golden  spike,  Nevada  a  silver  one,  and 
Arizona  one  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a  despatch 
sent  from  San  Francisco  was  printed  in  the  New  York  papers,  stating  that,  as  the 
last  spike  was  driven,  a  cargo  of  tea  had  been  shipped,  '*  inaugurating  the  over- 
land trade  with  China  and  Japan."  An  arrangement  had  been  made  by  which 
the  hammer-strokes  connected  with  the  telegraph  wires,  so  that  the  driving  of  the 
last  spike  was  known  at  the  same  instant  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  Apart  from 
the  grants  of  land  and  material,  the  bonds  of  the  government,  amounting  to 
$52,000,000,  had  been  fhmished  the  roads,  $26,000,000  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
420,000,000  to  the  Central  Pacific,  leaving  $6,000,000  still  due. 

The  Congress  of  1869-70  had  presented  to  it  projected  railway  schemes  ask- 
ing grants  of  the  public  lands  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  millions  of  acres. 

1869,  May  20.  —  A  convention  was  held  in  New  York  city  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  "  New  School " 
and  the  «  Old  School" 

On  the  27th  a  plan  for  their  union  was  adopted,  to  be  submitted  to  the  various 
presbyteries.  November  12,  the  union  was  consummated  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
Tania. 

1869,  June  21,  —  The  leaders  of  a  proposed  expedition  to  Cuba 
were  arrested  in  New  York  by  order  of  the  government. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  a  portion  of  the  expedition,  which  had  rendezvoused  on 
Gardemer's  Island,  were  arrested. 

1869,  July  6,  —  Virginia,  at  an  election,  adopted  a  new  con- 
Btitution. 

It  recognized  the  equal  civil  rights  of  aU  persons,  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
or  former  condition.  Fifteen  colored  candidates  for  the  House  of  Delegates  were 
also  elected. 

1869,  August  27.  —  The  international  university  boat-race 
took  place  on  the  Thames,  England. 

The  contest  was  between  Harvard  and  Oxford.  The  match  had  been  arranged 
the  year  before.    The  Harvard  crew  lost  the  race. 

1869,  Septbmbbb  24.  —  A  financial  panic  in  New  York  city 
culminated  in  what  has  been  called  Black  Friday. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  government,  requiring  the  payment  of  duties  in 
gold,  offered  the  opportunity  to  speculators  to  monopolize  this  commodity.  A 
plot  for  this  purpose  was  entered  into  by  speculators  in  New  York,  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  which  were  James  Fisk  and  Jay  Gould.  The  banks  of  New  York  had 
only  about  fifteen  millions  of  specie,  and  the  government  had  in  the  treasury 
mbout  one  hundred  more.  That  in  the  banks  could  easily  be  controlled,  and  the 
question  was  to  prevent  the  government  from  offering  its  gold  for  sale,  as  had 
been  done  from  time  to  time.    Though  the  fkcts  in  the  case  have  never  been 
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reliably  inrestigated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conspirators  had  succeeded  in 
assuring  themselyes  that,  b/  underhanded  influences,  they  could  confidently  relj 
on  the  assistance  of  those  in  authority  to  aid  their  scheme.    The  gold  in  the  banks 
they  commenced  on  the  13th  to  purchase,  and  on  the  22d  had  raised  the  price  to 
140.    On  the  next  day  it  was  raised  to  144.    On  the  24th  the  price  was  adranced 
to  160,  and  the  speculators  felt  sure  of  carrying  it  to  200.    The  price,  howerer, 
was  broken  by  the  information  sent  by  telegraph  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasniy 
would  sell  gold ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  price  fell  to  132.     During  the  period 
of  excitement,  it  has  been  estimated  that  contracts  were  made  for  the  sale  of  si 
least  fire  hundred  millions  of  gold.    The  crisis  had  ruined  thousands,  disarranged 
the  business  of  the  entire  country,  and  showed  that  a  financial  system  which 
places  the  legitimate  exchanges  of  industry  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  unscrupukos 
gamblers,  is  as  incompetent  for  the  needs  of  a  wcU-organized  society,  as  the  con- 
tests of  antagonistic  feudal  barons  would  be  in  a  well-settled  political  common- 
wealth. 

1869. — The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  created  a  Board  of 
Bailroad  Commissioners. 

Their  reports  are  most  raluable  aids  in  educating  the  public  to  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  whole  railroad  question.    Their  report  for  1675,  speakiaf 
of  the  railroad  extension  and  their  method  of  keeping  accounts,  says :  *^  The 
necessities  of  derelopment  should  be  prorided  for,  as  the  original  construction 
was  provided  for,  by  the  inrestment  of  ftesh  capital.    Upon  the  capital  required 
for  it,  that  development  should  pay  a  fair  profit ;  if  it  could  not  do  so,  it  should 
not  be  ventured  upon ;  but  the  community  ought  not  to  be  called  upon,  as  it  now 
is,  to  pay  in  that  capital  itself  under  the  disguise  of  surplus  earnings.    These 
surplus  earnings  should  be  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.    Instead  of  paying 
interest  on  an  increased  railroad  system  built  by  private  capital,  the  commimity 
is  itself  fVimishing  the  capital  to  derelop  roads  which  are  the  property  of  the  private 
corporations."    In  their  last  report  they  say :  **  For  several  years  past  the  com- 
missioners have,  in  each  of  their  rej^orts,  fireely  criticised  the  methods  of  book- 
keeping in  use  by  the  various  railroad  corporations  of  the  state,  and  the  character 
of  the  returns  made  fh>m  them.     The  railroad  returns  are,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  essentially  unreliable,  if  not  even  deceptive,  until  a  radical  reform  in  tlie 
methods  of  railroad  bookkeeping  is  effected.  —  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
vious.   It  dates  from  the  rery  origin  of  the  railroad  system,  when  it  was  not  at 
all  appreciated  what  that  system,  as  a  whole,  or  the  several  members  of  it  indi- 
vidually, were  destined  to  become.     Railroads  were  then  regarded  as  purely 
private  enterprises  managed  by  corporate  bodies,  in  the  doings  and  business 
affairs  of  which  the  holders  of  the  company's  stock  alone  were  interested.    They 
were  supposed  to  be  more  analogous  to  turnpike  corporations  than  to  anything 
else,  and  ei\joyed  much  tbe  same  exemption  from  public  supervision,  nominal 
returns  only  being  made  by  them.     Gradually,  however,  tlie  public  character  of 
the  functions  they  exercised  became  better  understood,  until,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1846,  only  eleven  yean  after  the  first  three  roads  were  opened  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  corporations  were  called  upon  by  a  general  law  for  the  annual  statement 
of  their  doings  and  condition,  which  since  then  have  been  published  as  part  of  the 
records  of  the  state.    In  some  other  states  of  the  Union,  however,  no  such  re- 
turns have  ever  been  required,  and  nothing  is  known  of  die  ndlroad  companies 
except  what  their  officials  see  fit  to  make  public.    Neither  has  provision  ever 
been  made.  In  Massachusetts  or  elsewhere,  to  secure  any  uniformity  in  the  books 
and  the  methods  of  keeping  them,  which  lie  behind  the  returns.    A  system  mi^t, 
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indeed^  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  in  some  cases  has  been ;  but  the  carrying  ont 
of  the  BTstem  is  left  practically  in  tiie  discretion  of  the  several  corporations* 
Until  1878,  the  Massachusetts  returns  seem  to  hare  been  accepted  as  they  were 
Sent  in,  and  accepted  for  what  they  were  worth,  without  scrutiny  or  comment.  It 
if  consequently  almost  needless  to  say  that  they  were  worth  rery  little." 

1869,  Decembeb  1.  —  The  following  was  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States : 

DEBT  BEABING  INTEREST  IN  OOIN. 


Anthorislng  Aott. 


June  14,  1868. 

June  22,  I860. 

teb.  8, 1861. 

March  2, 1861. 

Jnlj  17,  and 
Aug.  6, 1861. 

VSb.26, 1882. 

]fareh8,1863. 

March  S,  1861. 

March  8, 1864. 

June  30, 1864. 

March  8*  1865. 

Mardi  8, 1866. 

March  3, 1866. 

March  8, 1866. 


Chancter  of  Isauo. 


•  •   • 


•  • 


Bonds. 

Bonds. 

Bonds,  1861.  . 

Bonds  (Ore- 
gon) 1881.  . 

Bonds,  1861.  . 

Bonds,  6-20*8. 

Bonds,  1881. . 

Bonds,  10-40*8. 

Bonds,  5-20*8. 

Bonds,  5-20*8. 

Bonds,  6-20*8. 

Bonds,  6-20*8. 

Bonds,  5-20*8. 


5perct. 
6perot. 
6perot. 

6pcret. 
6perot. 
6perct. 
eperct 
6perct. 
6perct. 
6perct. 
6perct. 
6  perot. 
6perot 
6perct. 


Am.  Ontsfiif. 


$20,000,000 

7,022,000 

18,416,000 

180,817,600 
614,771,000 

76,000,000 
194,607,300 
8,882/iOO 
125,661,300 
203,327,260 
832,008,900 
879,600,160 

42A'»,350 


Bonds,  6-20*8. 
Aggregate  of  Debt  bearing  Coin  Int.,  $2,107,938,000. 
Cdopons  dne,  not  presented  for  payment, 
Total, 


WImo  B«doeiiwble  or  Payftble. 


Parable  15  years  firom  Jan.  1, 

Payable  10  years  fh>m  Jan.  1, 
186L 

Payable  after  December  31, 
1880. 

Bedeemable  20  years  from 
July  1, 1«61 

Payable  at  option  of  OoY*t  after 
20  years  nom  June  30, 1861. 

Sedoemable  after  5  and  payable 
20  years  fh>ra  Bfoy  1,  It^.  • 

Payable  after  June  30, 1881.  . 

Redeemable  after  10  and  paya- 
ble 40  yrs.  from  Mar.  1, 1804. 

Redeemable  after  6  and  payable 
20  years  from  Nov.  1, 1804. 

Redeemable  after  6  and  payable 
20  years  ft^m  Nov.  1, 1864. 

Redeemable  alter  6  and  payable 
20  years  from  Nov.  1, 1866. 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable 
20  years  from  July  1, 1866. 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable 
20  years  firom  July  %,  1807. 

Redeemable  after  5  and  payable 
20  years  from  July  f,  1868. 


Aocrowllnfit. 


$416,666.87 
140,291.67 
400,376.00 

28V025UM) 

4,732,940.00 

2,573,868.00 
1,876,000^ 

2,432/)0lJ26 
19,412jn 
627,806.60 
1,016,686.26 
8*324)973^6 
9,489,763.76 
1,063,483.76 


33,'i02,914.09 

8,007,572.00 


$41,270,486.00 


DEBT  BEARING  INTEREST  IN  LAWTOL  MONET, 


AathorisingActs. 


March  2, 1807, 
aad  July  2,1868 
Jaly23,1868. 


Cbaneler  of  laraa. 


Certlflcates. 
Navy  Pension 
Fund.    .  .  . 


Ain.Oalit*Dg. 


Sperot 
3perot. 


$47,195,000 
14,000,000 


When  Bedeemable  or  Pajable. 


On  demand  (fnt'est  estimated). 
4  Interest  only  applicable  to 
\    payment  or  pensions.  .  . 


Accmfed  Int*it« 


$943,900.00 
175,000.00 


Aggregate  ofdebt  bearing  curreney  int.,  $61,195,000.  Accrued  Interest $1,118,900.00 


DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 


AiMhorlsiiif  Acta. 


July  17, 1861,  Feb.  12, 1862. 
Feb.  26.  1802,  July  11, 1 
180e,ifarch3,1863.  .  { 

July  17, 1862,  March  3,  > 
list,  June  80, 1864.  .  ( 

Kareh  8,1863. 


•  .  •  •  . 


Character  of  iMue. 


Demand  Notes. 
U.  S.  LcHgfal  Ten- 
der Notes.    .  . 

Frae*al  Cnrrenoy. 

Certif.Gold  depos. 


Amt  Ontstandtng. 


No  interest. $113,258J50 

No  in-  J  New  issue,  $850,900.000.00|  J   o«a  nm  anrt  nn 
tereat. }  ScHes  1869.      6,010,000  Oo!  }   «»»«w,000.00 

i  First  Series,  ^  .  .  .  4,634,938.fl2i  ^ 
Second  Series,  •  .  .  3,428,190.31; 
Third  Series,   .  •  .  18,275,2^.76 
Fourth  Series,  *  .  .  12,647,213,0a , 
0  Interest, 


88,886,664.68 
36,862,910.00 


Aggregate  of  debt  bearing  no  interest. .  • «••« $431,861,703.18 
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1869.  —  The  right  of  suffrage  was  granted  to  women  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  territories  of  Wyoming  and  Utah. 

The  same  year  women  were  ordained  as  deacons  in  the  First  Presbjrterian 
church  of  Philadelphia. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Wyoming  in  1871,  repealing  woman's  suf- 
frage, was  vetoed  by  the  goveraor,  and  the  veto  sustained  by  the  council. 

1869.  —  Women  were  admitted  to  practise  law  in  Kansas  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature, 

1869.  —  A  State  Board  of  Health  was  organized  in  Massa* 
chusetts. 

1869.  —  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  created  a  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor. 

It  has  issued  yearly  reports,  which  have  been  most  yaluable  contributions  to 
tiie  practical  literature  on  the  organization  of  labor. 

1870,  January.  —  The  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  granted  a  hearing  to  the 
advocates  of  woman's  suffrage. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton  made  the  argument  for  enfiwichising  the  women  of  the 
District 

1870,  January.  —  The  American  Press  Association  was  formed. 

It  was  organized  by  pi^rs  which  were  deprired  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

1870.  —  There  were  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  periodical  publications  issued  in  the  United  States. 

They  were  divided  thus :  Daily,  674 ;  three  times  a  week,  107 ;  semi-weekly, 
116;  weekly,  4295;  semi-monthly,  96;  monthly,  622;  bi-monthly,  13;  quarterly, 
49.  They  were  classified  thus :  Advertising,  79 ;  agricultural  and  horticultural, 
98;  benevolent  and  secret  societies,  81;  commercial  and  financial,  142;  illus- 
trated, literary  and  miscellaneous,  608;  nationality,  devoted  to,  20;  political* 
4888 ;  religious,  407 ;  sporting,  6 ;  technical  and  professional,  207. 

1870,  January  20.  —  The  Lennox  public  library  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  library  is  not  yet  opened  to  the  pubUc.  It  was  endowed  by  James  Len- 
nox with  his  private  library,  which  in  early  American  history,  and  other  depart- 
ments, is  understood  to  be  unrivalled  by  any  collection  in  the  world. 

1870,  January  24.  —  An  act  of  Congress  admitting  Virginia 
to  representation  in  Congress  was  approved. 

The  following  were  the  conditions :  That  the  constitution  shaU  never  be  so 
altered  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the 
right  to  vote,  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at  common  law, 
whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  under  laws  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  said  state.    That  it  shaU  never  be  lawful  for  the  said  state  to 
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deprire  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  preyions 
condition  of  servitude,  of  the  right  to  hold  office  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  said  state,  or  upon  any  such  ground  to  require  of  him  other  qualifications  for 
office  than  such  as  are  required  of  all  other  citizens.  That  the  constitution  of 
Virginia  shall  never  he  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  school  rights  and  privileges  secured  hy  the 
constitution  of  said  state. 

1870;  February  23.  — A  bill  by  Congress  admitting  Mississippi 
to  representation  was  approved. 

One  of  the  senators  sent  from  Mississippi,  to  take  the  seat  formerly  occupied 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  was  H.  R.  Bevels,  a  colored  man. 

1870,  March  30.  —  A  bill  by  Congress  admitting  Texas  to  rep- 
resentation was  approved. 

1870,  March  30.  —  The  secretary  of  state  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  the  ratification  of  the  fifteenth  amendment. 

It  had  heen  ratified  hy  twenty-nine  states. 

1870,  May  24.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  warning 
those  engaged  in  illegal  military  enterprises  against  Canada,  of 
theconsequences  of  such  acts. 

The  Fenians  made  an  attempt  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  May  to  invade 
Canada.  General  O'NeiU,  who  led  a  force  over  the  border  near  St.  Albans,  was 
arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal,  as  were  several  others. 

1870,  Mat  26.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  chartering  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad. 

1870,  June.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  to  reduce  internal  tax- 
ation. 

The  income  tax  was  to  cease  at  the  end  of  1871. 

1870,  June  24. — A  bill  by  Congress  admitting  Georgia  to 
representation  was  approved. 

The  representatives  from  Georgia  took  their  seats  in  January,  1871.  One  of 
them  was  colored. 

1870,  June  30. — An  industrial  school  for  girls  was  formally 
opened  at  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

It  was  for  the  industrial  education  of  such  girls  as,  hy  the  heginning  of  a  ca- 
reer of  crime,  had  made  themselves  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  state. 

1870,  July  2.  —  Illinois  adopted  a  new  constitution. 

It  provided  for  a  minority  representation  in  the  legislature ;  prohibited  special 
legislation  in  cases  where  a  general  law  would  produce  the  result;  forbade  the 
lending  of  the  public  credit  to  corporations,  or  making  of  public  subscriptions  to 
their  stock ;  and  regulated  railroads. 

1870,  July  8.  —  An  act  of  Conffress,  transferring  the  registry 
of  copyrights  to  the  office  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  was  ap- 
proved. 
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The  registry  of  the  copyright  and  the  deposit  of  tiro  copies  in  the  libmy  of 
Congress  are  required  to  complete  the  copyright. 

1870,  July  12.  —  An  act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the 
three  per  cent,  temporary  loan  certificates,  and  for  an  increase 
of  national  bank-notes,  which  was  passed  bj  Congress,  was 
approved. 

It  aothorized  an  increase  of  flfty-fimr  miUions  of  dollars  of  national  bank- 
notes, in  addition  to  the  three  hundred  millions  already  authorized,  to  be  ftir- 
nished  banking  associations  organized,  or  to  be  organized,  in  those  states  tnd 
territories  having  less  than  their  proportion  under  the  apportionment  of  the  act 
of  March  8,  18C5.  No  banking  association  organized  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
to  have  a  circulation  of  more  than  Ave  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  secretiiy 
of  the  treasury  was  authorized  each  month  to  call  in  and  cancel  an  amount  of  the 
tiiiree  per  cent,  certificates  equal  to  the  notes  distributed  to  the  banks ;  and  in 
order  to  call  them  in,  to  giro  notice  to  their  holders  that  interest  upon  them  would 
cease  after  a  certain  day  to  be  designated,  and  that  from  that  time  they  would  not 
be  counted  in  the  reserves  of  the  banks. 

1870,  July  14.  — An  act  by  Congress  to  authorize  the  refund- 
ing of  the  national  debt  was  approved. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  of  coupon  or  registered  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  payable 
after  ten  years,  the  principal  and  interest  in  coin ;  and  also  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  bonds,  bearing  four  and  a  half  per  cent  interest,  payable  after  fifteen 
years ;  and  also  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  four 
per  cent,  and  payable  at  thirty  years,  the  principal  and  interest  in  coin.  " Noth- 
ing in  this  act,  or  in  any  other  law  now  in  force,  shaU  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
increase  whatever  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States.**  By  a  section  of  this 
act,  the  secretary  of  tlie  treasury  was  authorized  to  receive  on  deposit,  at  any 
time  within  two  years,  and  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  gold  coin  on  deposit,  in 
sums  not  less  thim  one  hundred  dollars,  and  give  certificates  of  deposit  drawing 
interest  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  excess  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
gold  thus  deposited  being  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  in  redeeming  the 
five-twenty  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  an  association  of  domestic  and  foreign  bankers,  calling 
themselves  a  syndicate,  was  formed,  chiefiy  by  the  agency  of  the  Hon.  A.  G. 
Cattell,  who  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose,  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  in  l^e  refunding  of  the  debt  The  parties  to  this 
arrangement  were  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  (representing  Rothschild  &  Sons),  Jay  Cooke, 
McCulloch  &  Co.,  and  themselves,  for  one  half  the  amount;  and  L.  P.Morton  and 
J.  P.  Morton  (representing  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.),  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Morton, 
Rose  &  Co.,  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  for  the  other  halt 

1870.  —  The  ninth  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken. 

The  population  was  38,565,988.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  had  arrived  in 
the  country  from  the  commencement  of  the  government  to  December  81,  ISTO, 
was,  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  7,868,866.  They  had  come  from  seventy-two 
specified  difierent  countries  of  the  world. 

1870,  December.  —  A  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  the  right 
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of  Bufirage  for  womeoy  was  presented  by  Yictoria  G.  WoodhoU, 
aod  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  jnaiciarj. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  reported  agidnst  it ;  a  minority  in  its  faror. 

1870.  —  State  boards  of  health  were  organized  in  Louisiana 
and  in  California. 

1870,  Decembeb.  —  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  ten- 
der of  JJnited  States  notes  on  debts  contracted  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  February  25,  1862,  was  a 
valid  tender  in  payment  of  such  debts. 

The  decision  vas  made  by  a  foU  bench — five  to  four.  It  was  made  in  the 
cases  Knox  v.  Lee,  and  Barker  r.  Davis,  and  overruled  the  previous  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  caae  Hepbun^  v.  Griswold. 

1870.  —  The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois  created  a  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission* 

1871.  —  Thb  Progressive  Community  was  organized  at  Cedar 
Vale,  Kansas. 

1871,  Januabt  20.  —  An  act  pctssed  by  Confess  to  amend  the 
act  for  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  was  approved. 

It  provided  that  the  five  per  cent,  bonds  authorized  by  the  amended  act  should 
be  increased  to  five  hundred  miUions  of  doUars. 

1871,  February  21.  —  A  bill  passed  by  Congress  to  provide  a 
territorial  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ap- 
proved. 

1871,  March  3.  —  Congress  passed  the  Appropriation  BilL 

A  clause  in  it  authorized  the  President  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  as  wiU  best 
promote  the  efficiency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  each  candidate  in 
respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowledge,  and  ability  for  the  service  into  which 
he  seeks  to  enter.  The  President  appointed  G.  W.  Curtis,  Joseph  MediU,  A.  G. 
CatteU,  D.  A.  Walker,  E.  B.  Elliott,  and  J.  H.  Blackfan,  to  prepare  such  rules 
and  regulations. 

1871,  March  3.  —  A  joint  resolution  by  Congress  to  enable 
owners  of  lost  or  destroyed  registered  bonds  to  obtain  others 
was  approved. 

1871,  March  3.  —  An  act  passed  by  Congress  to  provide  for 
celebrating  the  one  hnndredth  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence was  approved. 

It  provided  for  holding  an  international  exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
products  of  the  soU  and  mines  in  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia.  A  memorial  had 
been  sent  to  Ck>ngress  on  February  24,  1870,  from  the  select  and  common  coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia,  committees  of  the  Franklin  Institute  and  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  calling  attention  to  Philadelphia  as  the  fit  place  for  holding  the 
celebration  of  the  nation's  centennial  anniversary.  The  act  of  Congress  created 
the  Centennial  Commission,  to  consist  of  one  delegate  firom  each  state  and  teni- 
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torj,  to  prepare  and  superintend  the  execntion  of  a  plan  for  holding  the  ezhibitioii. 
The  delegates  to  be  appointed  within  a  year  by  the  President,  on  the  nominatioii 
by  their  respective  governors,  together  with  a  substitute  for  such  as  could  not 
attend.  Their  meetings  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  commissioners  to  serre 
without  compensation  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  *'  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  expenses  attending  such  exhibition,  or  by  reason 
of  the  same." 

1871,  March  30.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  regulating  inter- 
course with  the  Indians. 

The  Senate  renounced  its  right  to  make  treaties  with  tiie  Indian  tribes  as  inde- 
pendent powers,  and  it  was  declared  that  "  hereafter  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as 
an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power,  with  whom  the  United  States  may  conr 
tract  by  treaty." 

1871,  April  20.  —  A  bill  passed  by  Congress  "  more  ftilly  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes/'  was 
approved. 

It  gave  the  President  power  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act,  declare  martial 
law,  and  assess  damages  in  such  portions  of  tiie  states  as  the  cItU  authoritiei 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  the  peace  in. 

1871,  May  17.— The  Senate  ratified  the  Washmgton  Treaty. 

It  had  been  framed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  British  and  United 
States  goYemments.  It  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  by  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  of  five,  one  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  by  the  Queen  of  England,  one  by  the  King  of  Italy,  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  one  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  It  was  to 
meet  at  Greneya,  Switzerland,  and  decide  by  a  migority  all  questions  laid  before  it 
by  the  two  goyemments.  The  treaty  also  provided  for  a  commission  to  settle 
other  claims  than  the  Alabama  ones ;  another  to  settie  the  fishery  question ;  opened 
the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  rivers ;  and  submitted  the  question 
of  the  northern  boundary  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Grermany.  The 
President  proclaimed  the  treaty  on  July  i. 

1871,  May  24.  —  A  congress  of  state  commissioners  and  su- 
perintendents of  insurance  met  at  New  York. 

It  had  been  called  by  the  New  York  state  superintendent.  Eighteen  states 
were  represented.  The  purpose  the  of  congress  was  to  investigate  the  whole  matter 
of  insurance  as  a  subject  for  governmental  supervision.  It  acijoumed  to  meet  in 
October. 

1871,  October  9.  —  The  great  fire  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  the  citj.     . 

The  fire  was  the  most  destructive  one  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
burned  district  was  four  and  a  half  miles  long  by  a  littie  over  a  mile  broad,  cov- 
ering, by  the  marshal's  report,  two  thousand  acres,  including  the  main  business 
portion  of  the  city,  and  destroying  property  valued  at  $190,526,500.  The  total 
insurance  was  $90,000,000.  About  twenty-five  thousand  buildings  were  destrojred, 
and  over  one  hundred  thousand  persons  rendered  homeless  and  destitute.    Qniy 
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A  single  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  riyer  was  left  standing,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated '*  that  seTenty-flye  thousand  people  spent  the  morning  and  most  of  Monday 
crouching  in  Lincoln  Park,  or  half  immersed  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  to  save 
themselyes  from  the  heat  and  showers  of  burning  cinders  driyen  upon  them  by 
the  tempest."  The  loss  of  life  was  yery  large,  but  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
made  of  it;  it  was  certainly  some  hundreds.  Within  ten  days  affer  the  fire,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  contributed  to  aid  the  sufibrers.  Contributions  were  sent 
from  all  oyer  the  coimtry,  and  also  from  Europe,  of  money,  proyisions,  clothes, 
and  other  articles.  Hardly  had  the  fire  ceased  before  a  beginning  was  made  to 
rebuild  the  city,  and  at  this  date  (1876)  the  work  has  been  about  completed;  the 
new  city  being  better  than  the  old;  the  disaster  haying  giyen  an  opportunity  for 
improyement. 

1871.  —  The  gold  product  of  the  United  States  for  this  year 
was  $66,000,000. 

1871,  October  12.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  bands  in  South  Carolina,  organized  to  prevent  the 
freedom  of  the  ballot,  to  disperse  within  five  days. 

They  were  also  required  to  deliyer  to  the  marshal  or  military  officers  of  the 
United  States  all  arms,  ammunition,  uniforms,  disguises,  and  other  means  and 
implements  used  by  them  for  carrying  out  their  unlawful  purposes.  A  special 
inyestigation  had  been  made  concerning  these  organizations,  and  information 
obtained  that  ia  nine  counties  of  South  Carolina  there  were  existing  actiye  com- 
binations, strong  enough  to  "  control  tHe  local  authority.**  On  the  17th  another 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President,  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  the  niae  counties  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  the  arrest  by  the  military  of  the 
United  States  of  the  members  of  these  unlawful  combinations.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pdtson/  were  so  arrested,  some  of  whom  were  released,  and  many 
of  ^em  confessed.    The  others  were  held  for  triaL 

1871,  OoTOBEB.  —  This  month  was  memorable  for  the  exten- 
sive fires  which  raged  in  northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota. 

The  dry  weather  was  unfkyorable,  and  eyerything,  eyen  the  soil,  was  burned. 
The  loss  of  life  was  terrible,  oyer  fifteen  hundred  people,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, haying  been  burned,  it  is  said,  in  Wisconsin  alone.  Seyen  counties  in  that 
state  were  in  great  part  desolated.  The  little  town  of  Peshtigo,  in  Wisconsin, 
was  utterly  destroyed,  between  six  and  seyen  hundred  persons,  unable  to  escape, 
haying  perished  in  the  flames ;  and  this  was  one  instance  of  many. 

1871,  October. — Juarez  was  elected  president  of  Mexico  by 
the  congress. 

He  receiyed  all  the  yotes  cast;  at  the  popular  election  in  June  there  was  no 
election,  so  that  it  was  thrown  into  congress. 

1871,  October  27.  —  William  M.  Tweed  was  arrested  in  New 
York  city. 

.  The  corrupt  ring  which  had  had  control  of  the  ci^  was  broken.  His  bail- 
bonds  were  fixed  at  92.000,000. 
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1871,  November  10. — The  report  of  the  civil-gervice  reform 
commission  was  banded  to  the  President's  cabinet. 

The  President  in  his  annual  message  said  that  it  was  believed  the  plan  would 
be  a  **  great  relief  to  the  executive,  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  members 
of  Congress/'  and  **  redound  to  the  true  interests  of  the  public  serrice.  At  til 
events  the  experiment  should  have  a  fair  triaL" 

1871.  —  A  RAILWAY  of  three  feet  gan^  was  opened  in  Cdo- 
rado,  between  Denver  and  Colorado  Sprmgs. 

It  was  the  first  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and  the  commencement  of  a  line  to 
extend  south  to  the  Bio  Grande  and  Mexican  boundary. 

1872,  January  30.  —  Congress  passed  an  act  setting  aside  a 
portion  of  the  Yellowstone  valley  as  a  national  park. 

1872,  January  30.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
new  apportionment 

The  ratio  of  137,800  was  fixed,  which  gave  the  House  a  membership  of  283. 
The  electoral  college  to  consist  of  857.  The  bill  to  take  effect  March  8,  1873. 
The  number  of  the  House  was  subsequenllx  raised  to  292,  giving  an  extra  con- 
gressman (at  large)  to  several  states  with  huge  firaetions. 

1872,  February  19.  —  A  select  committee  of  Congress  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  Souths  reported. 

The  migority  reported  that  organkaiions  known  as  Ku-Klux  Klans,  Knights  of 
the  White  Camelia,  and  Democratic  clnbt  of  vsriouB  names,  existed  in  aU  the  Ute 
insurrectionary  states,  and  in  Kentucky.  They  advised  that  the  President's  an^ 
thority  to  suspend  the  iutbeai  corpuM  be  extended.  The  minority  reported  tbst 
five  of  the  southern  states,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansast,  LoulsianA,  and  Texts, 
were  free  from  any  suspicion  of  lawlessness.  They  did  not  deny  tiiat  lawless  acd 
had  been  performed  by  bodies  of  disguised  persons,  but  denied  that  these  bodies 
have  any  general  organization  or  political  significance,  or  that  their  conduct  is 
indorsed  by  any  respectable  number  of  white  people  in  any  state. 

1872,  May  1.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  dutj  on 
•  tea  and  coffee. 

The  act  was  to  go  into  effbct  July  1,  1872,  and  all  goods  in  bond,  duty  paid,  to 
be  subject  to  a  rebate. 

1872,  June  1.  —  An  act  by  Congress  relating  to  the  centennial 
exhibition  at  Philadelphia  was  approved. 

It  created  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  as  a  body  corporate,  with  authoritj 
to  secure  subscriptions  to  a  capital  stock  not  exceeifing  ten  millions  of  dollars,  ^ 
proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  suitable  buildings,  and  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  act  of  March  &,  1871.  **  Nothing  in  this  act  shaU  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  create  any  liability  of  the  United  States^  direct  or  indirect,  for  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred,  nor  for  any  claim  by  the  Centennial  International 
Exhibition,  or  the  corporation  hereby  created,  for  aid  of  pecuniaiy  assietance  from 
Congress  or  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  support  or  liquidation  of  any 
debts  or  obligations  created  by  the  corporation  hereby  authorised.**  The  depressed 
condition  of  the  industry  of  the  country  made  the  task  of  rusing  the  monej 
needed  for  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  one  of  great  difllculty.    By  strennoni 
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800,000 
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efforts,  howeyer,  the  beard  obtained  snbacriptiens  amonnting  to  $2,400,000  from 
individuals  and  corporations  other  than  municipal.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  contributed  generously.  New  Jersey  subscribed  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  many  of  the  other  states  contributed  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  structures  erected  on  the  grounds  for  the  use  of  their  citizens, 
aad  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  occasion.  In  connection  with  the  centennial 
commission,  contracts  were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.    These  com* 

prised  the  following : 

Aeres.  Begun. 

The  main  buUding,  21  H  May  8,  1875. 

The  Art  Gallery,        I  K  July  4,  1874. 

Machinery  Hall,       14  April  7,  1875. 

Agricultural  Hall,    10  ^  Oct  15,  1875. 

Horticultural  Hall,    1  ^  April  1, 1875. 

48X  $4,600,000 

Besides  the  expense  of  construction,  the  cost  of  fitting,  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds,  and  the  operating  expenses,  were  estimated  at  $4,000,000,  making  ti^e 
whole  cost  $8,600,000.  On  February  16,  1876,  Congress  appropriated  $1,500,000 
for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition.  The  exhibition  opened  May  10,  1876,  and 
closed  November  10,  1876.  Though  the  full  account  has  not  yet  been  made,  yet 
this  much  is  known :  Of  the  buildings,  Memorial  Hall  was  intended  as  a  perma* 
nent  structure,  and  will  so  remain.  Horticultural  Hall  and  Machinery  Hall  are 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  the  former  was  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, but  both  will  be  preserved  for  annual  and  permanent  exhibition  places, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  corporation.  The  main  building  will  also  be  preserved 
for  the  same  purposes  and  under  the  same  controL  Mr.  Qoshom,  the  director- 
general,  reports  a  surplus  of  $2,000,000  on  hand  over  operating  expenses ;  so  that 
the  financial  result  is,  that,  unless  the  $1,500,000  appropriated  by  Congress  is 
finally  held  to  be  a  prior  lien  to  that  of  the  stockholders,  —  a  point  over  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  — it  will  be  possible,  not  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the 
investment,  but  to  return  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  $2,400,000  stock  subscription 
made  by  individuals  and  corporations  not  municipal. 

1872,  June  4.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  reducing  the  duties  on 
imports,  and  lessening  the  internal  taxes. 

Its  provisions  were  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  August,  1872. 

1872,  July  1.  —  Up  to  this  time  the  quantity  of  South  Caro- 
lina phosphate  shipped  from  Charleston  was  242^415  tons,  in  the 
crude  state,  and  90,000  tons  of  manufactured. 

The  first  shipment  was  made  in  1867. 

1872,  July  18.  —  The  president  of  Mexico,  Juarez,  died  of 
apoplexy. 

Lerdo  de  Tejada  acted  as  president  until  congress  ordered  a  new  election. 

1872.  —  The  epidemio  among  horses  reached  the  United  Stsdies 
this  year. 

It  had  been  terribly  severe  in  Canada,  and  early  in  October  was  reported  trom 
Boston,  BufRilo,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  it  almost 
put  an  entire  stop  to  trafilc,  and  in  some  cases  the  horse-railroads  ceased  entirely 
foT  a  time. 
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1872y  NoYEMBEB  9.  —  A  great  fire  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
destroyed  the  business  portion  of  that  city. 

It  raged  twenQr-four  hours.  The  loss  was  estiinated  by  commissioners  tt 
seyentj  miUions.  Sixty  acres,  comprising  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  were 
burned.  Thirteen  persons  were  reported  killed.  As  with  the  city  of  Chicago, 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  disaster  was  taken  adrantage  of  to  rebuild  the 
burned  district  in  a  better  manner,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  streets  and  the 
character  of  the  constructions. 

1872.  —  Lebdo  de  Tejada  was  elected  president  of  Mexico. 

The  commencement  of  his  administration  was  celebrated  with  the  opening  of 
the  railway  firom  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Crux. 

1872.  —  The  patents  issued  this  year  for  improvements  in 
agricultural  machinery  were  over  a  thousand  in  number. 

86  were  for  rakes,  160  for  hay  and  grain  harvesters,  177  for  seed  planters  and 
drills,  80  for  hay  and  straw  cutters,  90  for  cultiyators,  78  for  beehiyes,  90  for 
ohoms,  160  for  ploughs. 

1872.  —  The  Big  Bonanza  was  discovered  in  the  consolidated 
Virginia  silver  mine  in  Nevada. 

1872.  —  A  state  board  of  health  was  organized  in  Yirginia. 

1873,  January  24.  —  An  act  passed  by  Congress  abolishing 
the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  in  the  navy  was  ap- 
proved. 

1873,  February  12.  —  The  electoral  vote  was  counted  in  the 
House,  the  Senate  being  present 

The  Totes  of  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  were  excluded  firom  the  conot 

1873.  —  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  established  a  bureau 
of  labor  statistics. 

Its  limitations  rendered  it  practically  worthless. 

1873.  —  The  New  Jersey  legislature  passed  a  general  railroad 
bill. 

It  also  passed  an  act  maldng  ndlroads  subject  to  local  taxadon,  fh>m  which 
they  had  up  to  this  time  been  exempt. 

1873,  February  12.  —  Congress  revised  and  amended  the  mint 
laws. 

The  silver  trade  dollar  was  created,  to  contain  four  hundred  and  twenty  grains. 
The  act  provided  that  *<the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  i  legal 
tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any 
one  payment." 

The  act  contains  sixty-seven  sections.  It  specifies  the  gold  coins  as  Ike 
dollar,  two  and  a  half,  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty.  The  dollar  to  be  the  standard, 
and  to  weigh  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains,  and  that  when  by  use  they  have 
lost  more  than  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  they  shaU  be  recoined,  and  be  a  legal 
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tender  for  their  proportional  weight.  The  silyer  coins  are  the  trade  dollar,  half 
dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime,  and  are  a  legal  tender  for  fire  dollars.  The  minor 
coins  are  five-cent  piece,  three-cent,  and  one  cent,  and  are  legaj^  tender  for  twenty- 
fiye  cents. 

The  act  established  the  mint  as  a  bureau  of  the  treasury,  and  provided  for  being 
known  as  the  coinage  act  of  1873.  It  created  a  trade  dollar,  for  use  in  the  China 
trade,  demonetised  silver,  and  was  passed  by  the  House  without  being  read.        * 

1873,  Pebbuaby  18; — The  Poland  credit  mobilier  committee 
reported  to  the  House. 

They  advised  the  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Ames  and  Brooks. 

1873,  Mabch  2.  —  Congress  repealed  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

1873,  Mabch  3.  —  Coneress  passed  an  act  raising  the  compen- 
sation of  the  officers  of  the  government. 

It  is  commonly  known  as  the  '<  salary  grab.**  It  gave  the  president  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  the  vice-president  ten  thousand;  the  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  ten  thousand  five  hundred ;  the  justices  of  the  supf eme  court, 
ten  thousand ;  the  secretaries  of  the  cabinet,  ten  tiiousand ;  the  assistant  secreta^ 
ries,  six  thousand ;  the  speaker  of  the  house,  ten  thousand ;  the  senators,  repre- 
sentatives, and  delegates  in  Congress,  seven  thousand  five  hundred.  The  salaries 
of  the  clerks  were  also  increased,  together  with  various  other  employes  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  also  provided  by  the  act  that  the  increase  of  pay  '*  shall  begin  with 
the  present  Congress,"  which  carried  it  back  to  March  4,  1871. 

1873,  Mabch  4.  —  The  M'Enery  militia  took  possession  of  the 
seventh  precinct  station-house  in  New  Orleans. 

The  contest  began  the  next  day  between  the  two  factions.  On  the  6th,  the 
Kellogg  authorities  took  possession  of  the  hall  occupied  by  the  M'Enery  legisla- 
ture, and  arrested  the  speaker  and  many  of  the  members. 

1873,  March.  —  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
signal-service  stations  at  the  light-houses  and  life-saving  stations 
on  the  coast. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  connecting  them  by  telegraph. 
From  fragmentary  legislation  of  this  character  the  signal-service  bureau  has  been 
able,  by  persistent  endeavor,  to  reach  its  present  efficiency. 

1873.  —  Congress  abolished  the  franking  privilege. 

The  act  to  take  effbct  on  and  after  July  1,  1878. 

1873,  April  11. — The  peace  commissioners,  Major-General 
Canby,  and  Rev.  E.  Thomas,  were  massacred  by  the  Modoc  In- 
dians, at  the  lava  beds,  in  Oregon. 

The  peace  commission  had  been  organized  March  16.  On  the  12th  of  AprQ 
General  Sherman  issued  an  order  to  General  Gillem  to  punish  the  Modocs.  **  Tou 
irill  be  fUlly  justified  in  their  utter  extermination.**  *'  All  Indians  must  be  made 
to  know  that  when  the  government  commands  they  must  obey ;  and  until  that  state 
of  mind  is  reached,  through  persuasion  or  fear,  we  cannot  hope  for  peace."    Cap> 
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tain  Jack,  the  Modoc  chief,  was  captured  with  others  June  1.    The7  were  tried 
hy  a  court-martial  AngoBt  28,  and  four  of  them  executed  October  3. 

1873;  April  13.  —  A  collision  took  place  at  Colfax  Court  House, 
in  Grant  Parish,  Louisiana. 

Sheriff  Shaw  had  called  for  a  body  of  colored  men  to  defend  the  court-boase, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  sui^KNrters  of  the  M'Enery  government.  The  col- 
ored men  were  defeated  and  massacred.  The  United  States  marshal,  S.  B. 
Packard,  states  they  were  shot  after  their  surrender.  The  court-house  was 
burned. 

1873,  April.  —  A  storm  in  Nebraska  was  very  destructive. 

It  was  so  Intensely  cold  that  persons  were  frozen  to  death  a  few  rods  from  their 
houses,  while  engaged  in  tending  their  stock.  Numerous  houses  were  blown 
down,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  perished.  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  with 
the  other  disasters  to  the  people  of  the  West,  contributions  to  aid  the  sufferers 
were  quite  general  aU  over  the  country. 

1873. -^  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
timber-growing  on  the  western  prairies. 

It  provides  that  any  one  planting,  and  preserving  for  ten  years,  forty  acres  of  tim- 
ber on  the  public  lands,  the  tre6s  not  more  than  twelve  feet  apart,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  patent  for  the  land.  And  that  land  may  be  entered  for  such  planting,  by  pay- 
ing a  fee  for  the  register  of  ten  dollars.  That  settlers  under  the  homestead  act» 
who,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  shaU  have  had  for  every  sixteen  acres  one  simi- 
larly planted,  shall  receive  a  patent  for  the  homestead. 

1873.  —  State  boards  of  health  were  organized  in  Minnesota 
and  Michigan. 

1873.  —  The  suspension  bridge  connecting  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  was  begun. 

In  1876  the  two  towers  were  united  by  an  endless  wire  rope,  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen  in  finishing  the  structure. 

1873.  —  During  the  spring  of  this  year  there  were  various 
strikes  for  the  practical  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

March  19,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a  bill  attaching  severe  penalties  to 
intimidation  used  by  strikers.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the  workmen  of  the  New 
York  gas  company  struck  for  eight  hours.  They  claimed  that  the  excessive  hours 
shortened  their  lives.  They  were  dismissed.  At  KnightsviUe,  Indiana,  the  oper- 
atives of  the  Western  Iron  Company  struck,  and  their  places  being  filled  with 
negro  laborers  from  Virginia,  a  collision  took  place,  which  was  put  dovm  forcibly 
by  police  and  militia  ftom  Indianapolis.  A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  leg^ 
islatnre,  appointed  to  investigate,  reported  there  was  no  need  for  legislative  inter- 
ference in  the  hours  of  labori  or  the  employment  of  women  and  chUdren. 

1873,  Mat  22.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
the  disorderly  and  turbulent  in  Louisiana  to  disperse  within 
twenty  days. 
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1873,  Septembeb.  —  A  commercial  panic,  beginning  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  New  York,  spread  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  failed  on  the  18th ;  on  the  19tfa,  fcoret  of  firms  identified  with 
Tarioos  stockf  fkiled,  and  on  the  20th  the  stock  exdumge  was  closed,  and  not  re- 
opened until  the  80th.  Daring  the  panic  sach  was  the  necessity  for  some  legal 
tender  with  which  to  settle  indebtedness,  that  greenbacks  were  hoarded  and  sold 
at  a  preminm* 

1873,  July  3.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  International  ESxhibition  of  Arts,  Manu£etctures,  and  Prod- 
ucts of  the  Soil  and  Mine,  and  commending  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  nationa 

On  the  5th  of  Jnlj,  the  secretary  of  state  addrefsed  a  drcnlar  note  to  aU  the 
foreign  ministers,  containing  a  copy  of  the  President's  proclamation,  for  the  in- 
formation of  their  goyeminents.  Hie  plan  of  the  exhibition  decided  npon  by  the 
Centennial  Commission  provided  that  it  shoold  open  May  lOy  1878,  and  close  No- 
yember  10,  1876.  The  plan  for  the  buildings  comprised  flye  chief  boildings  coy- 
ering  forty-eight  and  three-quarters  acres.  Besides  these,  the  yarions  annexes 
covered  twenty-six  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  consisted  of  the  United  States  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  in  which  were  exhibited  coUections  illustrating  the  fiinctions  of  the 
goyemment  in  times  of  peace,  and  its  power  in  times  of  war.  Here  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  occupied  an  important  place.  Besides  these,  the  United  States 
exhibited  a  model  army  hospital  and  a  model  laboratory.  Twenty-one  of  the 
states  had  also  their  own  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  their  respective  cit- 
izens. The  visitors  to  these  buildings  found  in  them  files  of  the  papers  of  the 
state.  Eleven  foreign  nations  had  also  each  their  own  building.  Ten  restaurants 
also  occupied  separate  buildings  in  the  grounds,  together  with  those  in  the  chief 
buildings.  Besides  these,  twelve  other  structures,  designed  for  various  exhibitions, 
were  in  the  grounds.  The  grounds  themselves,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  fenced  in  from  a  portion  of  West  Fairmount  Park,  were  beautiAilly 
laid  out  and  admirably  decorated,  forty  acres  being  devoted  for  the  display  of 
tropical  plants  and  every  kind  of  garden  decoration.  An  original  system  of 
awards  was  also  adopted.  Two  hundred  judges,  one  half  citisens  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  half  foreigners,  were  to  assign  the  awards,  based  on  merit.  Th» 
awards  to  consist  of  a  diploma  and  bronae  medal,  accompanied  by  aspedal  report. 
The  exhibition  was  open  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  di^s,  and  was  visited  by 
9,910,966  persons.  The  receipts  for  admission  reached  the  sum  of  #3,818,750, 
almost  double  the  highest  receipts  of  any  one  of  the  six  former  international 
exhibitions  held  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna.  One  account  gives  the  number 
of  visitors  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867  as  8,805,969,  and  another  at  10,000,000. 
This  was  the  largest  number  that  had  visited  any  international  e^qK>sition  before 
this ;  and  even  the  largest  figures  given  for  that  would  have  been  outnumbered  by 
this  had  this  remained  open  two  hundred  and  ten  days,  as  that  did.  The  largest 
number  of  visitors  any  one  day  at  the  former  exposition,  was  one  Sunday,  when 
173,928  persons  attended  the  Paris  exposition;  but  at  the  Philadelphia  exposition, 
on  the  Penns;^vania  day,  257,286  persons  were  admitted.  This  was  the  largest 
single  day's  admissions.    The  visitors  on  the  dosing  day  nnmbered  216,924. 

1873,  September  7.  —  The  payment  was  made  by  Oreat  Britam 
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of  the  award  for  the  Alabama  claims  made  bj  the  commission  at 
Oeneva,  Switzerland. 

The  EngliBh  goTemineiit  had  notified  that  of  the  United  States  that  the  amonnt 
($15,500,000)  could  not  be  paid  in  coin  without  too  seriooelj  deranging  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  empire.  In  consequence,  the  payment  was  arranged  by  the 
return  to  the  United  States  by  England  of  a  special  bond  for  the  amount,  made 
for  the  purpose  by  the  treasury  department,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  British 
goYemment  had  opened  a  credit  for  the  United  States  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

1873,  September  10.  —  At  a  public  sale,  at  New  York  Mills,  New 
York,  of  short-horn  cattle,  one  hundred  and  nine  head  sold  for 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  dollars. 

This  was  an  ayerage  of  oyer  $8500  a  head.  The  highest  price  was  $4600 
for  a  cow»  and  $2700  for  a  cal(  fire  months  old. 

1873.  —  The  number  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States 
was  this  year  reported  to  be  114.  Of  these  51  were  state  and 
16  city  institutions. 

Of  these,  MassachusetU  had  7;  Illinois,  10;  Ohio,  9;  New  York,  11 ;  Pcnnsyl- 
Tania,  8;  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia,  each  5;  Tennessee  and  Iowa,  each  4; 
Vermont,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Minnesota,  each  8 ;  California,  Louisiana,  BGs- 
sissippi,  Florida,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  each  2 ;  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Michigan,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Utah,  each  1 ;  Texas  and  Nevada,  none.  From  the  census  of  1870  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  reports  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,554,931  male 
adults  unable  to  either  read  or  write.  In  California  alone  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  women  and  men  teachers  in  their  salaries. 

1873,  September  25.  —  The  congress  of  Mexico  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  deputies  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution, 
and  the  kws  of  reform. 

The  laws  of  relorm  consist  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state ;  making 
marriage  a  dril  contract ;  disenabling  congress  to  establish  or  prohibit  any  re- 
ligion ;  forbidding  religious  institutions  to  possess  any  property ;  substituting  a 
promise  to  speak  the  truth  in  place  of  the  religious  oath ;  prohibiting  contracts 
which  interfere  with  liberty  of  labor,  education,  or  religious  vows.  It  also  or- 
dered the  Jesuits  to  leare  the  oountiy. 

1873,  November  19.  —  In  New  York,  William  M.  Tweed  was 
found  guilty. 

NoTcmber  22,  he  was  sentenced  to  twelre  years  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. He  escaped  December  4,  1875,  and  was  arrested  in  Spain,  and  brought 
back  November  24,  1876. 

1874,  January  14.  — ^The  order  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry 
was  organized  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  a  secret  order  to  unite  the  raiious  mechanical  trades  in  co-operating  for 
their  mutual  benefit. 
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1874,  January  20.  —  An  act  passed  by  Congress,  repealing  the 
increase  of  salaries,  was  approved. 

The  act  repealed  the  hicrease,  excepting  that  giren  to  the  President  and  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Conrt.  It  also  prorided  that  such  increase  of  compensar 
tion  for  members  of  Congress,  as  had  not  been  already  drawn,  or  which  had  been 
returned,  should  be  coYered  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

1874,  January  23.  —  The  President  appointed  a  Board  for 
perfecting  a  collective  exhibition  to  illustrate  the  functions  and 
administrative  &cnltie8  of  the  government  in  time  of  peace  and 
its  resources  as  a  war  power,  for  the  International  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

It  was  composed  of  a  representatiye  from  the  war,  treasury,  navy,  interior, 
post-office,  and  agricultural  departments,  and  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  On 
June  5,  Congress  requested  the  President  to  extend  an  invitation  to  other  gOY- 
emments  to  take  part  in  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  on  the  16th  of  June 
passed  an  act  ordering  the  medals  conunemoratiye  of  the  centennial  to  be  struck 
at  the  Philadelphia  mint.  On  the  18th  of  June,  an  act  admitting  articles  intended 
for  the  Exposition  free  of  duty  was  approved. 

1874,  February  4.  —  The  National  Grange  met  in  annual  ses- 
sion  at  St.  Louis. 

It  remained  in  session  nine  days.  This  was  the  seventh  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  but  the  first  of  a  purely  national  character,  the  representatives  present 
coming  from  the  state  granges  in  thirty-two  states  and  two  territories,  having 
under  their  jurisdiction  nearly  twelve  thousand  subordinate  granges,  representing 
a  membership  of  probably  over  a  million  of  persons  actively  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. 

1874,  March  14.  —  Confess  amended^  the  act  '^  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  timber  on  the  western  prairies." 

The  provisions  were  made  somewhat  easier,  and  the  fees  less. 

1874,  April  15.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  a 
compulsory  educational  law. 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  also  passed  a  compulsory  education  biU,  giving 
authority  to  the  lo<^  school  officers  to  enforce  attendance. 

By  the  constitution  of  Nevada,  adopted  in  1864,  it  is  provided  that  the  legisla^ 
ture  "  may  pass  such  laws  as  will  tend  to  secure  a  general  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren in  each  school  district."  Virginia,  by  her  constitution,  as  amended  in  1870, 
provides :  •*  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  introduction  of 
the  public  ft^e-school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit  parents  and 
guardians  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vagrancy.**  North 
Carolina,  by  her  amended  constitution  of  1868,  provides :  **  The  general  assembly 
is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every  cMld  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical 
ability  shaU  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen  years,  for  a  term  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  educated  by 
other  means."  Arkansas,  by  her  amended  constitution  of  1868,  provided  that 
'<  the  general  assembly  shaU  require  by  law  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and 
physical  ability  shaU  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  five  and 
eighteen  years,  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by  other 
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means.**  Missouri,  hj  her  amended  constitation  of  1865,  prorides  that  *'tiie  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  have  power  to  require  by  law  that  erery  child  of  sufficient 
mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  be- 
tween fiye  and  eighteen  years,  for  a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unlesg 
educated  by  otiier  means."  Texas,  by  her  constitution  amended  in  1869,  pro- 
rides  !  **  The  legislature,  at  its  first  session,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  possible, 
shall  pass  such  laws  as  shall  require  the  attendance  on  the  public  free  schools  of 
the  state  of  all  the  scholastic  population  thereof  for  the  period  of  at  least  four 
months  of  each  and  every  year :  Frovidtd,  That  when  any  of  the  scholastic  inhab- 
itants may  be  shown  to  have  received  regular  instruction  for  said  period  of  time 
in  each  and  every  year  from  any  private  teacher  having  a  proper  certificate  of 
competency,  this  shall  exempt  them  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  contemplated 
by  this  action."  South  Carolina,  by  her  amended  constitution  of  1868,  provides: 
'*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance, at  either  public  or  private  s<dK>ols,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixteen  years,  not  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  for  a  term  equivalent 
to  twenty-four  months  at  least :  Provided^  That  no  law  to  that  effect  shall  be 
passed  until  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  thoroughly  and  completely  or- 
ganized, and  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  their  children." 

1874,  April  24.  —  Congress  ordered  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  transportation  routes  to  the  seaboard  to  be 
printed. 

The  committee  had  been  appointed  on  December  16,  1872.  In  their  report 
the  committee  says:  '*Perhi^  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  our  govern- 
mental policy,  touching  the  vast  internal  trade  of  the  nation,  is  th3  apparent 
indifference  and  neglect  with  which  it  has  been  treated.  While  detailed  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  by  the  government,  under  customs  and  revenue  laws,  in 
relation  to  conomerce  with  foreign  countries,  no  means  have  been  provided  for 
collecting  accurate  statistics  concerning  the  Tastly  more  important  interests  of 
internal  commerce.  No  ofl^r  of  the  government  has  ever  been  charged  with 
the  duty  of  collecting  information  on  this  subject;  and  the  legislator  who  desires 
to  inform  himself  concerning  the  nature,  extent,  value,  or  necessities  of  our 
immense  internal  trade,  or  of  its  relations  to  foreign  commerce,  must  patiently 
grope  his  way  through  the  statistics  f^imished  by  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  transportation  companies.  Even  the  census  reports,  which  pur* 
port  to  contain  an  inventory  of  the  property  and  business  pursuits  of  the  people, 
and  which  in  some  matters  descend  to  the  minutest  detidls,  are  silent  with  regard 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  represented  by  nulways  and  other  instruments  of  internal 
transportation,  and  to  the  much  greater  values  of  oommoditiea  annually  moved  by 
them. 

''We  have  no  means  of  measuring  accurately  the  magnitude  of  this  trade; 
but  its  colossal  proportions  may  be  inferred  from  two  or  three  known  facts.  The 
value  of  commodities  moved  by  the  railroads  in  1872  is  estimated  at  over 
$10,000,000,000,  and  their  gross  receipts  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $473,241,- 
055.  The  commerce  of  the  cities  of  the  Ohio  River  alone  has  been  carefUIy  est^ 
mated  at  over  $1,600,000,000  per  annum.  Some  conception  of  the  immense  trade 
carried  on  upon  the  northern  lakes  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that,  daring  the 
entire  season  of  navigation  in  1872,  an  average  of  one  vessel  every  nine  minutes, 
day  and  night,  passed  Fort  Gratiot  Lighthouse,  near  Port  Huron.    The  value  of 
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our  internal  commerx^e  is  many  times  greater  than  our  trade  with  all  foreign 
nations,  and  the  amount  annnaUy  paid  for  transportation  is  more  than  double  the 
entire  revenues  of  the  goTemment." 

The  last  number  of  Poor's  Rulroad  Manual,  as  good  authority  as  we  hare,  gives 
the  tonnage  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  for  1875  as  200,000,000  tons, 
having  increased  forty-fold  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  At  $50  per  ton  the  value 
would  be  $10,000,000,000.  The  canals  of  the  country  transported  not  less  than 
10,000,000  tons,  worth  $500,000,000,  of  which  the  Erie  took  one  half.  The  ton- 
.  nage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  domestic  trade  of  the  United  States  is  4,000,000 
tons.  Estimating  four  voyages  a  year,  and  allowing  for  light  freights,  the  tonnage 
moved  this  way  may  be  placed  at  15,000,000  tons  per  annum,  worth  $750,000,000. 
This  gives  a  grand  total  of  $11,250,000,000  per  annum  as  the  volume  of  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  is  ten  times  as  great  as  our  exports 
and  imports  combined. 

1874,  Mat  19.  —  The  conflict  in  Arkansas  between  the  rival 
candidates  was  ended  hj  the  occupation  of  the  state  house  bj 
Governor  Baxter. 

The  conflict  had  eziBted  a  month,  and  resulted  in  nmch  bloodshed. 

1874.  —  The  locusts  in  Minnesota  destroyed  the  crops. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  governor  wrote  the  secretary  of  war :  /<  A  terrible  etr 
lamity  has  be&llen  the  people  of  the  several  counties  in  the  northwest  part  of  this 
state.  The  locusts  have  devoured  every  kind  of  crop,  and  left  the  country  for 
miles  perfectly  bare*  They  did  the  same  thing  last  year  in  the  same  area.  Many 
thousands  are  now  suffering  for  food,  and  I  am  using  every  public  and  private 
source  that  I  can  lawfully  command  to  send  immediate  supplies  of  food." 

1874,  J0NS  18.  —  Congress  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  provis« 
ion  by  which  moieties  were  paid  informers. 

1874,  June  20.  —  An  act  of  Congress  established  an  assorting 
bureau  in  the  treasury  department,  for  the  redemption  of 
national  bank  currency. 

The  banks  pay  tfaa  eipense.  Worn  and  defiieed  notes  are  replaced  by  new 
ones. 

« 

1874,  June  20.  —  The  President  approved  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  ''  fixing  the  amount  of  United  States  noteSy  providing 
for  a  redistribution  of  the  national  bank  currency." 

It  removed  the  obligation  to  keep  a  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  ttie  circula- 
tion, and  made  the  reserve  depend  upon  the  deposits.  It  required  the  banks  to 
keep  deposited  in  the  treasury,  in  greenbacks,  five  per  cent,  of  their  circulation, 
for  its  redemption.  The  act  provided  that  '*  the  amount  of  United  States  notes 
outstanding,  and  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  shaU  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  tiiree  hundred  and  eighty-two  million  doUars,  which  said  sum  shaU 
appear  in  each  monthly  statement  of  the  public  debt,  and  no  part  thereof  shall 
be  held  or  used  as  a  reserve."  The  act  also  provided  for  a  redistribution  of  the 
circulation,  fifty-five  millions  more  being  provided  for  such  states  and  territories 
as  had  not  their  due  proportion. 
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1874.— ^  The  legislature  of  Connecticat  created  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

1874,  July  4.  —  The  bridge  over  the  Mississippi^  at  St,  Louis, 
was  formally  opened. 

1874,  July  22.  —  The  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama 
claims  met  and  organized. 

1874,  September  14.  —  The  opposition  in  Louisiana  to  the  Kel- 
logg government  culminated  in  violence. 

An  armed  force  under  D.  B.  Penn,  who  was  elected  Tice-govemor  with 
M'Encrj,  took  possession  of  the  state  hoase.  GoYcmor  KeUogg  appealed  to  the 
President  for  help.  A  proclamation  was  issued  ordering  the  armed  force  to  dis- 
perse, and  a  body  of  the  national  troops  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  enforce  tlie 
proclamation.  At  the  assembling  H)f  the  legislature  in  December,  the  disturbance 
was  renewed,  and  the  troops  were  again  caUed  on  to  quiet  it. 

1874,  September  16.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  New  Orleans  to  dis- 
perse within  five  days. 

On  the  14th,  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  New  Orleans  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  call  upon  (Governor  KeUogg  and  ask  him  to  resign.  This  he  refused.  The 
militia  of  the  state  haring  been  caUed  upon  by  D.  B.  Penn  to  assemble,  a  collis- 
ion occurred.  Barricades  were  erected,  the  police  were  defeated,  and  GoTernor 
KeUogg  forced  to  take  reftige  in  the  custom-house.  On  the  18th,  without  anj 
conflict  between  the  citizens  and  United  States  troops,  the  goYemment  was  sur- 
rendered to  Goyemor  Kellogg  under  protest. 

1874,  October  15.  —  A  court  of  arbitration,  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  opened. 

Enoch  L.  Fancher  was  appointed  the  judge. 

1874.  —  A  STATE  board  of  health  was  organized  in  Mary- 
land. 

1874.  —  The  Social  Freedom  Community  was  organized  in 
Chesterfield  County,  Virginia. 

1874,  December.  —  The  President  in  his  annual  message  al- 
luded to  civil- service  reform. 

He  said  that  if  Congress  adjourned  without  positiye  legislation  on  the  subject, 
he  would  regard  their  non-action  as  a  disapproval  of  the  system,  and  would  abut- 
don  it 

1874,  December  21.  — The  President  issued  a  proclamation 
commanding  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  at  Vicksburg,  Missis- 
sippi, to  disperse  in  five  days. 

1874,  December.  —  A  society  was  organized  in  New  York  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

Its  object  was  to  seek  out  and  tescue  children  poflTering  from  abuse. 
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1875,  Januaby  4.  —  The  legislature  of  Louisiana  met  to  or- 
ganize, when,  there  being  some  disturbance,  Govenior  Kellogg 
csdied  upon  the  military  to  eject  certain  members.  This  being 
done,  the  democratic  members  retired  in  a  body,  and  Generd 
Sherman  assumed  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 

On  the  19th  of  December  the  house  had  aathorized  the  sendmg  of  a  select 
committee  to  Looisiana  to  inrestigate.  They  were  present  on  January  4tli,  and  on 
the  15th  reported  to  the  house.  On  the  13th,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress concerning  the  interference  of  the  military  with  the  Louisiana  legislature. 

1875,  January  14.  —  The  President  approved  an  act  of  Con- 
gress "  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments." 

It  required  the  coinage  of  sUyer  coins  to  replace  the  fractional  currency; 
provided  for  the  formation  of  other  national  hanks,  and  for  erery  hundred  dol- 
lars they  issued  as  a  circulation,  eighty  dollars  of  greenbacks  to  be  withdrawn, 
until  the  greenbacka  in  circulation  shall  not  exceed  $800,000,000.  Also  that  on 
and  after  January  1, 1879,  the  greenbacks  be  redeemed  in  coin,  and  to  prepare  for 
so  doing  by  selling  the  bonds  of  the  United  States. 

1875,  Pebruaby  8.  —  The  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  condition  of  afiairs  in  Arkansas. 

It  took  the  ground  that  the  election  in  1872  of  Mr.  Brooks  as  goyernor  was 
lawful,  and  that  the  constitution  of  1874,  and  the  government  established  under 
it,  were  illegaL  It  also  asked  Congress  **  to  reliuve  the  executive  from  acting 
upon  questions  which  should  be  decided  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

1875,  February  9.  —  The  first  train  passed  through  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel|  Massachusetts. 

The  tunnel  is  four  and  three  quarter  mUes  long,  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
twenty-seven  feet  wide. 

1875,  March  1.  —  An  act  passed  by  Congress,  "  to  protect  all 
citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights,"  was  approved. 

It  provided  that  **  aU  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  fhll  and  equal  ei^oyment  of  the  accommodations,  advantages, 
facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  water,  theatres, 
and  other  places  of  public  amusement,  subject  only  to  tlie  conditions  and  limita- 
tions established  by  law,  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  and  color, 
regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude.** 

1875,  March  3.  —  Congress  authorized  Captain  James  B.  Eads 
to  open  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  at  an  expense  of  five 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  work  if  said  to  be  progressing  welL  Captain  Eads  is  an  engineer  of  St. 
Louis. 

1875,  March  3.  —  Congress  authorized  the  people  of  Colorado 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government. 

The  act  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  the 
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constitatioii  irai  fhuned  and  adopted.    Avgntt  1, 1876  the  procUmatioii  admitting 
the  state  wai  issaed. 

1874.  —  The  fiflh  report  of  the  commissioner  of  edacationy  for 
this  year,  was  published. 

It  was  the  completest  report  up  to  this  time.    It  gare  the  school  population  of 
the  fifty  states  and  territories,  inclading  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations,  as 
13,875,050.    Those  enrolled  in  the  pnhlic  schools,  at  8,099,981 ;  and  the  arcrtge 
daily  attendance  at  4,521,564.    The  number  of  teachers  was  241,300.    The  ex- 
penditure for  education  was  (74,974,888.    The  number  of  normal  schools  wsi 
124,  of  teachers  966,  and  of  students  24,405.    The  number  of  conunereial  and 
business  colleges  was  126 ;  of  instructors,  577 ;  of  students,  25,892.    The  number 
of  Kindergftrten,  55;  of  instructors,  125;  of  pupils,  1,686.    The  number  of  instito- 
tions  for  secondary  instruction  was  1,081 ;  of  instructors,  5,466 ;  of  students,  98,179. 
The  number  of  preparatory  schools  was  91 ;  of  instructors,  697 ;  of  students,  11,414. 
The  number  of  institutions  for  the  superior  education  of  women  was  209 ;  of  instmc- 
tors,  2,285 ;  of  students,  23,445.    The  number  of  unirersities  and  colleges  was  34^ ; 
of  instructors,  8,783 ;  of  students,  56,692.    The  number  of  schools  of  science  was 
72 ;  of  instructors,  609 ;  of  students,  7,244.   The  number  of  schools  of  theology,  113; 
instructors,  579;  students,  4,356.    The  number  of  schools  of  law,  38;  of  instruc* 
tors,  181 ;  of  students,  2,585.    The  number  of  schools  of  medicine,  99 ;  of  in- 
structors, 1,121;  of  students,  9,095.     Number  of  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  40 ;    of  instructors,  275 ;  of  pupils,  4,900.     Number  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  29 ;  instructors,  525 ;  of  pupils,  1,942.     The  number  of 
reform  schools,  56;   of  instructors,  693;   number  committed  during  the  year, 
9,846.    Number  of  infant  asylums,  11;  number  of  teachers,  19;  number  of  in- 
mates, 546.     Number  of  mdustrial  schools,  26;  of  teachers,  259;   of  inmates, 
6,096.    Number  of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  9;  of  instructors,  312;  of  in- 
mates, 1,265. 

1875.  —  Congress  authorized  the  coinage  of  twenty-cent 
pieces  of  silver. 

1875,  March  22.  —  The  legislature  of  New  York  passed  a 
bill  "  to  establish  specie  payments  on  all  contracts  or  obligations 
payable  in  this  state  after  January  1,  1879." 

It  provided  that  after  that  date  all  taxes  shall  be  coUected  in  gold.  United 
States  gold  certificates,  or  national  bank  notes,  which  are  redeemable  in  gold  on 
demand.  That  every  contract  made  after  that  date,  and  payable  in  doUars,  with- 
out any  specification  of  the  kind  of  dollars,  shall  be  payable  in  United  States  coin. 

1875,  March  23.  —  Congress  passed  a  resolution  approving 
the  action  of  the  President  in  Louisiana. 

The  House  passed  it  March  1,  and  the  Senate  March  23. 

1875.  —  Statb  boards  of  health  were  organized  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama. 

1875,  August  26.  —  The  Bank  of  California  failed. 

1875,  September  7.  —  Governor  Ames,  of  Mississippi,  tele- 
graphed the  Pre3ident  that  he  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral government  for  assistance. 
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He  aaked  if  the  proclamation  of  the  preTioiu  December  iras  in  force.  The 
matter  being  referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  he  decided  that  it  was  not,  and  so 
telegraphed  Oovemor  Ames.  On  tlie  9th,  the  Democratic  State  Executiye  Com- 
mittee telegraphed  the  Attorney-General  that  there  was  no  disturbance  in  the 
state.  On  the  14th,  the  Attorney-General  wrote  to  Governor  Ames,  promising 
him  aid  if  necessary,  but  reminding  him  of  the  necessity  of  confining  himself 
strictly  within  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

1875,  September.  —  Wellesley  College  was  opened  for  students 
at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

The  college  is  intended  to  gire  a  collegiate  education  to  young  women. 

1875,  September  15.— The  "Direct  United  States  Cable 
Company  '^  completed  their  line,  and  opened  it  to  the  public. 

1875,  September  16.  —  The  system  of  fest  trails  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  mails  went  into  operation. 

The  speed  of  these  trains  was  such  that  the  mail  from  New  York  was  delivered 
in  St.  Louis  in  less  than  thirty-four  hours.  From  a  dispute  with  the  railroads 
concerning  their  compensation,  the  system  has  heen  abandoned. 

1875,  November  22.  —  Vice-President  Henry  Wilson  died. 

1875.  —  This  jrear  the  first  volume  of  the  geological  survey 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  was  published. 

The  surrey  of  Pennsylrania,  under  Professor  Leslie,  had  heen  in  operation  a 
year.  The  reports  of  the  Missouri  surrey,  and  that  of  the  first  survey  of  Texas 
hy  Professor  Buckley,  were  also  published.  The  report  of  Professor  Cook  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  New  Jersey.  A 
report  by  Dr.  Hayden  of  his  geological  explorations  in  1873,  in  the  govemment 
expedition  to  the  West,  was  printed  by  the  gorernment. 

1875,  December  7. — President  Grant's  annual  message  was 
presented  to  Congress. 

It  recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  making  it  the  duty  of  the  states 
to  establish  and  forever  maintain  adequate  free  public  schools  for  the  education 
of  all  children  irrespective  of  sex,  color,  birthplace  or  religion.  It  also  called 
attention  to  the  increasing  amount  of  untaxed  church  property,  which  had  risen 
from  $88,000,000  in  1850  to  (1,000,000,000  in  1875. 

1875.  —  The  work  of  excavation  at  Hallett's  Point  Reef,  at 
Hell  Grate,  New  York,  was  completed. 

The  first  i4>propriation  for  the  work  was  made  by  Congress  in  1869.  The 
work  had  been  done  under  the  direction  of  Greneral  Newton.  The  design  was  to 
undermine  the  reef  by  a  series  of  channels  opening  from  a  central  shaft,  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  the  sticks  of  an  ordinary  fan.  The  length  of  the  headings, 
or  straight  channels,  was  4857  feet,  and  of  the  circular  galleries  or  cross-cuts  con- 
necting them,  2568  feet,  making  a  total  of  7425  feet.  In  making  these  channels, 
47,461  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  removed.  From  the  character  of  the  rock,  it 
being  intersected  by  numerous  quartz  veins,  the  excavations  had  to  be  performed 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  avoid  shattering  the  roof.  For  the  want  of  an  appropri- 
ation, the  explosion  was  delayed  until  September  24,  1876,  when  the  gaUeries, 
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being  charged  with  cartridges  of  nitro-glycerin,  connected  hj  wires  witli  a  bat- 
tery, were  simultaneously  fired.  Gen.  Newton's  little  daughter,  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  old,  laid  her  small  hand  un  the  key  completing  the  circuit,  and  firod 
the  largest  blasting  charge  erer  exploded.  There  had  been  great  fear  of  the 
possible  effects  upon  the  neighborhood  of  so  large  a  blast,  but  nothing  was  injured 
except  the  dangerous  reed  That,  it  appears,  was  so  effectually  shattered,  that 
the  experiment  can  be  called  a  perfect  success. 

1875,  December.  —  The  annual  report  of  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  for  1875  in  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  showed  an  aggregate  of  $80,889,037. 

1875,  December.  — This  year  it  was  reported  that  there  were 
sixteen  clearing-houses,  established  in  as  many  various  cities, 
and  that  tliree  hundred  and  thirty-four  banks  are  associated  in 
their  support  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  exchanges. 

These  clearing-houses  are  situated  in  the  following  cities :  — 

New  Vork,  New  York,  established  in  1855,  and  supported  by  59  banks. 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  *^  1856,  '•  49 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  "  1858,  "  27 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  «*  1858,  "  19 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  "  1858,  "  9 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  '<  1861,  '*  9 

Chicago,  Illinois,  «  1865,  <<  24 

PitUburg,  Pennsylvania,  "  1865,  "  17 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  "  1866,  "  21 

Kew  Haven,  Connecticut,  "  1867,  "  10 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  «  1868,  <<  87 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  "  1868,  "  10 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  "  1871,  "  12 

Kew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  "  1872,      *  "  15 

Kansas  City,  Kansas,  "  1878,  **  8 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  *«  1874,  «  8 
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San  Francisco  and  Louisville  had  also  taken  steps  to  form  their  clearing-hooses. 

1875,  December.  —  The  report  of  the  commercial  failures  for 
the  year  amounted  to  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty, 
with  gross  liabilities  of  $201,060,353. 

The  following  classification  for  the  years  1876  and  1874  was  given  :  — 

1870. 
Statks.  Kiunbtr.  Amonnt. 

New  England,  1,335  $40,015,104 

Middle,              2,895  82,522,846 

Western,           2,83G  86.473,864 

Southern,          1,883  30,277,777 

1876,  January  1.  —  A  general  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  centennial  year  of  our  national  existence  was  held  all  over 
the  country. 

The  various  cities  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  took  part  in  the 
celebration.    Philadelphia,  as  tlie  city  in  which  independence  was  declared,  eel- 
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ebrated  that  event  at  midnight,  at  Independence  Hall,  hy  appropriate  ceremonies^ 
in  which  an  immense  throng  took  part. 

1876,  March  2.  —  The  Secretary  of  War,  William  W.  Belknap, 
sent  his  resignation  to  the  President,  which  was  accepted. 

He  was  charged  by  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  on  Expenditures  in  the  War 
Department  with  embezzlement,  and  confessed  tlie  truth  of  the  charge.  The 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  prepared  articles  of  impeachment  against  him ; 
and  on  April  5,  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  organized  and  no- 
tified the  House.  On  the  17th  the  trial  began,  and  on  August  1st,  the  rote  being 
taken  on  the  charges,  on  the  first  charge  thirty-fire  senators  roted  guilty,  and 
twenty-fire  not  guilty ;  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  charges,  thirty-six  sen- 
ators roted  guilty,  and  twenty-fire  not  guilty ;  on  the  fifth  charge,  thirty-seren 
senators  roted  guilty,  and  twenty-fire  not  guilty :  which,  being  not  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  was  entered,  in  accordance  with  the  twenty- 
second  rule  for  the  goremment  of  impeachment  trials.  In  explaining  tlieir  votes, 
twenty  of  the  senators  stated  that  they  had  roted  not  guilty  because  they  beliered 
that  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  as  the  defendant's  resignation  as 
Secretary  had  been  accepted  before  the  charges  were  brought. 

1876,  March  27.  —  The  Supreme  Court  gave  a  decision  which 
affected  the  construction  of  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1871. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  gare  the  decision.  The  case  was  No.  839.  The  United 
States,  plaintififh  in  error,  v$,  William  J.  Cruikshank  and  Others.  The  defendants 
were  indicted  under  the  act  of  1871,  for  "  banding  and  conspiring  "  to  intimidate 
certain  colored  men,  with  the  intent  to  hinder  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  Chief  Justice 
stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the  eigoyment  of 
their  rights.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  do  this,  their  obligation 
being  to  see  that  the  States  do  not  deny  their  rights.  The  United  States  have  no 
roters  of  their  own ;  they  are  the  creations  of  the  States.  The  fifteenth  amend- 
ment gare  a  constitutional  right  against  discrimination. 

1876,  March  29.  —  The  governor  of  Mississippi,  Adelbert 
Ames,  resigned  his  o£5ce. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Stone,  president  pro  tempore  of  the  State  senate,  was  in- 
stalled as  goremor,  and  the  same  day  the  house  of  representatires  instructed 
the  managers  of  the  impeachment  case  against  him  to  discontinue  proceedings 
and  withdraw  the  articles. 

1876,  March  30.  —  The  dam  of  the  Lynde  Brook  reservoir, 
which  supplied  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  with  water, 
commenced  to  break  away. 

The  reserroir  contained  seren  hundred  and  sixty  million  gallons  of  water,  the 
pressure  of  which  finally  carried  away  the  dam  bodily,  and  the  water  poured  out 
in  a  mass  twenty  feet  high,  sweeping  ererything  before  it,  and  destroying  prop- 
erty estimated  at  fire  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  the  alarm  was  given  in  time, 
the  loss  of  life  was  small,  only  three  persons,  it  was  said,  being  destroyed. 

1876,  April  17. — An  act  passed  by  Congress  for  the  payment 
of  the  fractional  currency  was  approved. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  gire  silrer  coins  of  the  United 
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States,  of  ten,  twenty,  twenty-fire,  and  fifty  cents  standard  value,  in  redemption 
of  an  equal  amount  of  fractional  currency,  whether  the  same  be  now  in  the 
treasury  awaiting  redemption,  or  whenever  it  may  be  presented  for  payment;  snd 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  such  redemption  and  issue  by  substitution  st  the 
regular  sub-treasuries  and  public  depositories  until  the  whole  amount  of  frac- 
tional currency  outstanding  shall  be  redeemied.  And  the  fractional  currency 
redeemed  under  this  act  shall  be  held  as  part  of  the  sinking  fund  provided  for  by 
existing  law,  the  interest  to  be  computed  thereon  as  in  the  case  of  the  bonds 
redeemed  under  the  act  relating  to  the  sinking  fund. 

1876,  April  18.  —  The  President  vetoed  the  bill,  passed  by 
Congress,  entitled  ''  An  Act  fixing  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,*' 

He  said  he  was  '*  constrained  to  this  course  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  Bn^ 
cessors  in  office,  to  myself,  and  to  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  position  of 
chief  magistrate  of  a  nation  of  more  than  forty  millions  of  people."  The  reto 
ended :  "  Having  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter,  I  have  tslt  myself  free  to 
return  tliis  bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objections,  believing 
that  in  so  doing  I  meet  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  great  minority  of  those 
who  indirectly  pay  all  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  tlie  government. " 

1876,  May  10.— The  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Fairmonnt  Park, 
Philadelphia,  opened. 

1876,  June  25.  —  An  expedition  against  the  Sioux,  under  the 
command  of  General  George  A.  Custer,  was  slaughtered  by  the 
Indians  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  in  the  Black  Hills  country. 

1876,  July  22.  —  A  joint  resolution  of  Congress  for  the  issue 
of  silver  coin  was  approved. 

It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issne  at  any  time  the  silrcr  coin 
in  the  treasury,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  million  doUars,  in  exchange  for 
an  equal  amount  of  legal-tender  notes,  such  notes  to  he  kept  in  reserve,  and  re- 
issued only  when  an  equal  amount  of  fractional  currency  had  been  retired  and 
destroyed.  The  Secretary  was  also  authorized  to  limit  the  coinage  of  the  trade 
dollar,  which  was  thenceforth  not  to  be  counted  as  a  legal  tender.  The  coinago 
of  silver  coin  was  also  authorized,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  resolution  provided  also  for  the  purchase  of  silrer  bullion  from 
time  to  time,  at  market  rates. 

1876,  August  5.  —  The  House  passed  a  bill  to  repeal  as  mnch 
of  the  specie  resumption  act  of  1875  as  makes  it  go  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  January,  1879. 

1876,  August  24.  —  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contracted 
with  another  "  syndicate  "  for  the  sale  of  forty  million  dollars  of 
four  and  one-half  per  cent,  bonds  authorized  by  the  acts  of 
July  14, 1870,  and  January  20,  1871. 

The  syndicate  was  composed  of  August  Belmont  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of  MH. 
Rothschild  &  Sons,  and  J.  a^  W.  Seligman  &  Co. ;  and  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  on 
behalf  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co. ;  and  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  The  contract  gare 
them  the  exclusire  right  of  subscribing  for  the  remainder  of  the  bonds  author- 
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ised,  or  any  part  of  them,  on  or  before  Jane  80,  1877,  the  secretary  reserring  the 
right  to  terminate  the  contract  any  time  before  March  4,  1877,  by  giving  dne 
notice.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  that  the  syndicate  were  to  have  one  half 
of  one  per  cent.,  and  pay  the  expenses. 

1876,  October  1.  —  A  form  for  keeping  their  accounts,  with  a 
set  of  rules  for  their  guidance,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
railroads  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, went  into  operation. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  passed  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  secure 
greater  publicity  and  uniformity  in  the  accounts  of  railroad  corporations,**  by 
which  the  necessary  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Board  to  enable  them  to  grad- 
uaUy  reduce  the  railroad  returns  of  the  State  to  an  intelligible  system.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  an  examiner  of  railroad  accounts  was 
appointed,  and  the  representatires  of  all  the  roads  in  the  State  were  inrited  to 
meet  the  Board  and  co-operate  in  the  work  of  preparing  the  best  method  of  rail- 
road accounts,  and  agreeing  upon  a  code  of  rules  under  which  they  should  in 
ftiture  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  uniform  manner.  The  meeting  was  very 
generally  attended,  and  the  result  was  the  preparation  of  the  form  and  the  rules 
spoken  of  above.  The  rules  being  prepared,  a  conference  was  arranged  by  the 
Board,  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  or  those  having:  control  of  the  railroad 
returns  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  which  was  held  in  Boston 
September  6th.  At  this  conference,  the  whole  subject  of  inter-state  railroad 
accounts  and  returns  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  unite  in  recom- 
mending for  General  adoption  in  the  States  represented',  except  Rhode  Island,  a 
sinular  form  and  rules.  A  memorial  to  this  effect  was  prepared  for  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  yarious  States,  asking  for  legislation  by  which  the  system  should  be 
introduced,  and  sent  with  a  copy  of  the  form  and  rales,  and  signed  by  the  com- 
missioners for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  the  State  engineers  of  New  York. 

1876^  October  4.  —  The  librarians  of  the  country  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  consult  upon  bibliographical  science,  and  formed  an 
association  to  be  known  as  the  American  Library  Association. 

Justin  Winsor,  of  Boston,  was  elected  president,  and  Melvil  Dewey,  of  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts,  secretary. 

1876,  October  17.  —  The  President  issued  a  proclamation 
warning  the  **  rifle  clubs  "  in  South  Carolina  to  disperse  within 
three  days. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  an  order  to  General  Sherman 
to  order  <*  all  the  available  force  in  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic  to  report 
to  General  Ruger,  commanding  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  instruct  that 
officer  to  station  his  troops  in  such  localities  that  they  may  be  most  speedily  and 
effectually  used  in  case  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States.*' 

1876,  October  25.  —  The  Continental  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  suspended. 

In  the  investigation  of  its  condition,  the  facts  were  brou^  to  light  that  it  had 
instituted  a  new  system  by  which  its  poUcy-holders  were  swindled,  agents  being 
•ent  through  the  country  by  its  president  to  spread  the  report  of  its  insolYency, 
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and  by  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  policy-holders,  indace  them  to  part  with  their 
policies. 

1876,  October.  —  A  convention  of  American  bankers  was  held 
in  Philadelphia;  and  an  association  organized  for  their  mutoal 
benefit. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hall,  of  Boston,  was  elected  president,  and  J.  D.  Hays  sec- 
retary, with  a  list  of  vice-presidents  from  the  rarioas  States,  and  an  cxecatiTe 
counciL  . 

1876,  October.  —  The  American  Fish  Culturists'  Association 
held  a  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

1876,  November  1.  —  The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency  for  1876  gave  the  following  figures  of  the  currency:— 


Demand 
NotM. 


National  Bnik 

NolBs  and  Oold 

Banka. 


^^ttCMOIMkl  — 

LeffalTeodoa.  Notaa.  Currcm^.  Total.  Banka.  Total 

$367,635,716    $65,692    $28,555,47S    $396,156,886    $322,841,308    $718,990,194 


The  same  source  gires  the  following  statement  of  the  national  banks :  — 

Banks  in  operation,  2,089.  mnions. 

Loans, $931.3 

Bonds  for  circulation,  ....  337.2 

Other  United  States  bonds,    .  47.8 

Stocks,  &c., 84.4 

Due  from  other  banks,    .   .   .  146.9 

Real  estate, 43.1 

Specie, 21.4 

Legal-tender  notes,  .....  84.8 

National  bank  notes,    .   .   .   •  15.9 

Clearing-house  exchanges,     •  100.0 

U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit,  .  29.2 

Due  from  U.  S.  treasury,    .   .  16.7 

Other  resources, 19.1 


Total, $1,827.2 


Capital  stock,    .  . 

Surplus, 

Profits  ^undivided), 
Circulation,    .   .   . 
Deposits,    .... 
Due  other  banks,  . 
Other  liabilities,    . 


XnUaaa 

$499.8 

182.2 

46.4 

292.3 

666.2 

179.8 

10.6 


Total, $1,827.2 


The  national  banks  seeking  to  influence  Congress  to  lessen  their  taxation,  it 
was  testified  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hays,  of 
Detroit,  that  forty-nine  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  orer  ten  millions,  had 
failed  during  the  year ;  that  two  hundred  and  one,  with  a  capital  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  millions,  had  gone  into  voluntary  liquidation ;  and  that  the  propositions  at 
that  time  being  considered  in  New  York  alone  for  the  reduction  of  their  capital 
by  other  national  banks,  amounted  to  twelve  and  one  half  millions,  or  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  Before  the  same  committee,  Mr.  Coe,  the  pres- 
ident of  a  New  York  bank,  testified :  **  As  for  the  dividends  of  the  banks  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  one  half  of  them  have  not  for  the  last  two  years  earned  their 
dividends,  and  for  the  last  year  not  one  third  of  them.**  And  again :  "  I  say  that 
our  institutions  did  not  earn  the  dividends  which  they  have  declared,  but  they 
have  paid  them  out  of  their  reserves,  because  they  could  not  help  responding  to 
the  agonies  of  their  stockholders  and  the  necessities  of  the  case.  I  tell  you  that 
on  every  hand  the  fabric  is  falling  into  decay.  The  whole  thing  is  going  to  de- 
struction." The  contraction  of  the  currency  having  ruined  the  customers  of  the 
banks,  the  banks  themselves,  despite  their  valuable  monopoly,  and  aids  fit>m 
national  legislation,  must  suffer  in  common  with  them. 
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1876,  November  4.  —  The  President  issued  an  order  stationing 
troops  at  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

1876,  November  16.  —  A  decisive  battle  in  Mexico,  on  the  line 
of  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  Railway,  was  fought  between  the 
supporters  of  the  government  and  the  revolutionists. 

President  Lerdo  was  defeated,  and  fled.  The  rerolutionists  were  commanded 
by  Generals  Diaz  and  Gonzalez. 

1876,  November  26.  —  The  President  issued  an  order  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  sustain  Governor  Chamberlain  in  South 
Carolina. 

The  order  was  dated  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  read  as  follows :  — 

"  Hon.  J.  D.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War.  Sir :  D.  H.  Chamberlain  is  now 
goremor  of  the  State  of  'South  Carolina  beyond  any  controversy,  and  remains  so 
until  a  new  governor  shaU  be  duly  and  legally  inaugurated.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  government  has  been  called  upon  to  aid  with  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  republican  government  in  the  State 
against  resistance  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  by  State  authorities.  You  are 
directed,  therefore,  to  sustain  Governor  Cbamberlnin  in  his  authority  against 
domestic  violence  untU  otherwise  directed.  U.  S.  Grant,  JVesideni.** 

There  was  a  dispute  in  South  Carolina  concerning  the  result  of  the  election  of 
governor.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  had  committed  the  State  Board  of 
canvassers  to  jail  for  contempt,  and  they  had  been  released  by  Judge  Bond,  a 
United  States  judge,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 

1876,  November  28.  —  The  State  House  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature,  being  refbsed  admittance,  with- 
drew, making  a  protest,  which  was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  mUitary.and  cit- 
izens, on  the  steps.  Their  protest  was  as  follows :  .**  We,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  of  South  Carolina  elect,  protest  against  the 
refusal  to  admit  us  to  the  hall  of  representatires.  We  protest  against  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  barring  the  passage  into  the  State  House  of  members 
elect  of  the  legislature.  We  protest  against  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  and 
especially  against  the  army  of  the  United  States  being  placed,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  exclusion,  under  the  command  of  one  John  H.  Dci^nis,  a  partisan  of  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain.  We  protest  against  the  said  Dennis's  instructions  to  the 
guard  to  admit  no  one  to  the  State  House  except  upon  his  own  pass,  or  the  pass  of 
A.  O.  Jones,  former  clerk  of  the  House,  who  may  thus  exclude  all  except  his 
own  partisans,  and  who,  by  this  Republican  programme,  is  to  organize  said  House. 
We  have  presented  ourselves  with  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  South 
Carolina,  certified  to  by  its  clerk,  with  the  great  seal  of  the  court  attached,  as  to 
our  right  to  participate  in  the  organization  of  said  House.  We  are  refused^  by 
the  orders  of  said  Dennis,  admission  to  said  hall,  except  upon  his  pass,  the  pass 
of  said  Jones,  or  the  certificate  of  H.  £.  Hayne,  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  now 
tinder  condemnation  of  said  court  for  refusal  to  issue  certificates  in  accordance 
with  its  judgment  and  mandate.  Protesting  against  this  barefiiced  usurpation, 
this  trampling  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  State,  this  defiance  of  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  State,  it  is  our  purpose  to  oflR&r  no  resistance  to  this  armed 
intervention,  but  to  make  our  solemn  appeal  to  tlie  American  people,  without  ikit^ 
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tinction  of  party ;  our  yeneration  for  law,  our  respect  for  the  ropreme  coart,  and 
tlie  usages  of  all  Icgislatire  assemblages,  forbid  our  participation  in  such  unpre* 
cemented  and  revolutionary  proceedings." 

(Signed  by  all  the  sixty-four  Democratic  members.) 

The  assemblage  then  dispersed.  The  Republicans  then  organized  the  House, 
fifty-nine  members  being  present.  The  sixty-four  Democrats  and  two  Repub- 
licans then  met  in  Carolina  Hall  and  organized.  The  Democrats  of  the  senate 
also  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Republican  house  for  '*  having  organized 
without  a  constitutional  quorum,  there  being  but  fifty-ei^^t  members  present,  as 
shown  by  its  own  journal,  whereat  a  majprity  of  the  entire  representation  k 
requisite  to  a  quorum,  to  wit,  sixty-three  members.**  The  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  State  House  December  5.  Governor  Chamberlain  was  inaugurated,  De- 
cember 7,  by  the  Republicans,  and  Governor  Wade  Hampton  on  Uie  14th  of 
December. 

1876,  NoYEHBER  30.  —  The  following  was  the  statement  of  die 
public  debt :  — 

Debt  bearuigmterest  in  coin,   J  Bonds  at  6  per  cent, ^84,999,650  00 

C  Bonds  at  5  per  cent.,  ....  712,820,45000 
Debt  bearing  interest  in  lawfUl  money,  navy  pension  fhnd  3 

per  cents., 14,000,000  00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased, 2,291,700  26 

r  Demand  notes  and  legal  tenders,    .  866,976,607  50 

Debt  bearing  no  interest,  J  Certiflcate.  of  deposit, 40,725,000  00 

Fractional  currency, 27,408,508  98 

^Coin  certificates, 87,418,600  00 

Total  principal, $2,186,185,516  74 

Interest  accrued  and  unpaid, 85,550,269  15 

Total  debt, , #2,221,685,78689 

r..h  i«  f.^..n^   S  ^^'^» »79,881,471  24 

Cash  m  treasury,  J  Currency, 11,748,215  23 

Special  deposit  for  redemption  of  certificates 
of  deposit, 40,725,000  00 

•182,849,686  47 

1876,  December  5.  —  The  President  submitted  his  aunaal 
address  to  Congress. 

It  ended  by  suggesting  that  *'  the  attention  of  Congress  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
called  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  some  greater  safeguard  over  the  method  of 
choosing  and  declaring  the  election  of  a  President.  Under  the  present  system 
there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  provided  for  contesting  the  election  in  any  one  State. 
The  remedy  is  partially,  no  doubt,  in  the  enlightenment  of  electors.  The  com- 
pulsory support  of  the  free  schools,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  all  who  cannot 
read  and  write  the  English  language  after  a  fixed  probation,  woald  meet  mf 
hearty  approval.  I  would  not  make  this  apply,  however,  to  those  already  voters, 
but  I  would  to  all  becoming  so  after  the  expiration  of  the  probation  fixed  upon." 

1876,  December  5.  — The  Brooklyn  Theatre,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  was  burned  daring  the  performance. 
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The  theatre  was  crowded.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-fire  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  ruins,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  others  were  consumed  so  entirely 
that  no  remains  of  them  could  be  found. 

1876,  December  6.  —  The  body  of  B^ron  de  Palm  was  ere- 
mated  at  WashingtoD,  Pennsylvania. 

A  ftirnace  had  been  built  for  the  purpose,  the  deceased  having  left  his  body 
thns  to  be  disposed  of. 

1876.  —  The  report  of  the  commercial  failures  for  this  year 
^ve  the  number  of  failures  in  the  United  States  as  9,092,  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  $191,117,786 ;  and  in  Canada  at  1,728, 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  $25,517,991. 

They  were  thus  classified : 


No.  in 

No.  of 

Peroentag« 

Amoimtof 

boainesi. 

failuret. 

offlUlures. 

UabiUties. 

New  England  States, 

77,669 

'1,814 

Iin69 

•87,667,062 

Middle  States,    .    . 

166,184 

2,909 

lm67 

72,244,681 

Western  States, 

226,309 

8,139 

lin72 

62,870,641 

Southern  States,     . 

87,140 

1,361 

lin64 

28,083,2^ 

Pacific  States,    .    . 

22,813 

869 

lin60 

6,262,286 

Canada,     .... 

64,000 

1,728 

lin32 

26,617,991 

1876.  —  During  this  year  American  railways  were  foreclosed 
under  mortgages  reaching  a  total  of  $900,000,000. 

This  estimate  is  made  by  the  BaHwatf  Age,  and  includes  the  stock,  bonds,  and 
other  eridences  of  railway  indebtedness. 

1876.  —  The  Bnrean  of  Education  published  d  special  report 
upon  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  was  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  orer  twelre  hundred  pages ;  and  the 
second,  consisting  of  eighty-nine  pages,  consisted  of  rules  for  a  printed  dictionary 
catalogue.  In  this  report,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  the  information  collected 
of  the  public  libraries  of  the  country,  and  learn  that  in  1876  the  public  libraries 
of  the  United  States  numbered  3,682,  with  collections  aggregating  12,276,964  vol- 
umes. These  libraries  are  classified  under  the  heads  of  Academy  and  School,  Col- 
lege, Society,  Law,  Medical,  Theological,  Scientific,  Historical,  Public,  Mercantile, 
Social,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  State  and  Territory,  Gkurrisbn,  Asylum, 
Reformatory,  and  Miscellaneous,  no  collection  containing  less  than  three  hundred 
volumes  appearing  in  the  list.  From  the  ikcts  it  has  been  able  to  gather,  the 
bureau  gives  the  following  as  the  private  benefactions  to  libraries  in  the  United 
States:— California,  f  1,022,000;  Connecticut,  ^773,607;  Delaware, $17,600;  Dis^ 
trict  of  Columbia,  $26,000;  Georgia,  $68,600;  Illinois,  $2,644,069^;  Indiana, 
•160,000;  Iowa,  $18,860;  Kansas,  $600;  Louisiana,  $16,000;  Maine,  $186,000; 
Maryland,  $1,426,600;  Massachusetts,  $2,903,406;  Minnesota,  $16,800;  Mis- 
souri, $194,637;  Nebraska,  $1,100;  New  Hampshu^,  $68,379;  New  Jersey, 
$416,760;  New  York,  $2,942,272;  Ohio,  $197,600;  Oregon,  $260;  Pennsylvania, 
f  1,448,478;  Rhode  Island,  $294,781 ;  South  Carolina,  $86,000;  Tennessee,  $460; 
Texas,  $18,000;  Vermont,  $78,808;  Virginia,  $26,000;  Wisconsin,  $6,600. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $14,920,667,  of  which  the  report  says :  **  It  is  not  unsafe  to 
estimate  that  the  sum  above  reported  does  not  represent  more  than  about  one 
half  the  amount  received  by  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States  firom  private 
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benefactions  of  indiriduals,  and  that  the  real  amount  is  nearer  $30,000,000  than 
915,000,000;  and  this  does  not  include  the  books  contributed  from  time  to  time, 
the  number  of  which,  in  thp  present  state  of  library  statistics,  it  is  simpljr  useless 
to  attempt  to  ascertain  or  estimate." 

1877,  January  1.  —  A  Republican  and  a  Democratic  legislature 
met  at  New  Orleaus,  Louisiana. 

The  Republican  le^slature  met  at  the  State  House,  and  consisted  of  eight  sen- 
ators holding  over,  and  eleven  returned  by  the  board ;  the  house  consisted  of  sixty- 
eight  members  returned  by  the  board,  of  whom,  the.  Democrats  claimed,  twenty- 
two  were  not  elected.  The  Democratic  legislature  consisted  of  nine  senators 
holding  over,  and  eight  returned  by  the  board,  and  four  counted  out  by  the  board 
but  claiming  they  were  elected.  The  house  consisted  of  forty  members  returned 
by  the  board,  and  twenty-two  counted  out  but  claiming  they  were  elected.  The 
Democrats  had  been  refused  admission  to  the  State  House. 

1877,  January  4.  —  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  died  at  New  York. 

Within  a  year,  William  B.  Astor,  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
said  to  be  the  three  richest  men  in  the  country,  each  of  them  possessing  upwards 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  doUars,  and  all  belonging  to  New  York,  died.  They 
represented  the  three  chief  means  by  which  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity is  diverted  to  individunl  possession.  — Astor* s  arising  from  the  increased  value 
of  real  estate,  Stewart's  firom  the  trade  made  possible  by  the  increased  production 
of  modem  times,  and  Vanderbilt's  from  his  manipulation  of  railroads. 

1877,  January  8.  —  At  the  State  House  in  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana, Stephen  B.  Packard  was  inaugurated  as  governor,  and  at 
St.  Patrick's  Hall,  opposite  Lafayette  Square  and  the  City  Hall, 
Frank  T.  Nicholls  was  also  inaugurated  governor. 

The  first-named  was  the  RepubUcan,  and  the  second  the  Democratic  candidate. 

1877,  January  14.  —  The  President  telegraphed  to  General 
Augur,  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  concerning  the  course  to 
be  pursued  by  the  government  in  the  dispute  between  the  rival 
governors. 

He  said :  "  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  take  no  part  in  tiie 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  rightful  government  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
at  least  not  until  the  Congressional  committees  now  there  hare  made  their  report 
But  it  is  not  proper  to  sit  quietly  by  and  see  the  state  government  graduaUy  taken 
possession  of  by  one  of  the  claimants  for  gubernatorial  honors  by  illegal  means. 
The  supreme  court  set  up  by  Mr.  Nicholls  can  receive  no  more  recognition  than 
any  other  equal  number  of  lawyers  convened  on  the  call  of  any  other  citizen  of 
the  State.  A  returning  board  existing  in  accordance  with  law,  and  having  judicial 
as  well  as  ministerial  powers  over  the  count  of  the  votes,  and  in  declaring  tlie 
result  of  the  late  election,  have  given  certificates  of  election  to  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  a  legal  quorum  of  which  house,  holding  such  certificates,  met  uid  de- 
clared Mr.  Packard  governor.  Should  there  be  a  necessity  for  the  recognition 
of  either,  it  must  be  Mr.  Packard.  You  may  flirnish  a  copy  of  tliis  to  Mr.  Pack- 
ard and  to  Mr.  Nicholls.  U.  S.  Grakt,  President." 

1877,  January  22.  —  The  President  returned  an  answer  to 
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the  House  la  reply  to  a  resolution  asking  information  concerning 
the  use  of  the  troops  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  stated  thftt  the  evidence  afforded  him  had  '*  left  no  doubt  whatever  in  any 
mind  that  intimidation  had  been  used,  and  actual  violence  to  an  extent  requiring 
the  aid  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  practicable  to  furnish  such  aid,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  and  in  Louisiana,  as  well  as  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia.  The  troops  of  the  United  States  have  been  but  sparingly  used,  and  in 
no  case  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  fViU  exercise  of  the  rights  of  suffhtge.  Very 
few  troops  were  available  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  suppressing  the  violence 
and  intimidation  in  the  States  abo?e  named.  In  no  case  except  that  of  South 
Carolina  has  the  number  of  soldiers  in  any  State  increased  in  anticipation  of  the 
election,  saving  that  twenty-four  men  and  an  officer  were  sent  from  Fort  Foote  to 
Petersburg,  Virginil^  where  disturbances  were  threatened  prior  to  the  election. 
No  troops  were  stationed  at  the  voting-places.  In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  respec- 
tively, Uie  small  number  of  soldiers  in  the  said  States  were  stationed  at-such  points 
in  each  State  as  were  most  threatened  with  violence,  where  they  might  be  avail- 
able as  a  posse  for  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace  and  prevent 
intimidation  or  violence.  Such  a  disposition  of  the  troops  seemed  to  me  reason- 
able and  justified  by  law  and  precedent,  while  its  omission  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  "  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

1877,  Januaby  29.  —  The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  a 
commission  to  decide  all  questions  arising  from  the  counting  of 
the  Presidential  vote  was  approved. 

It  was  entitled,  *'  An  Act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  for 
the  term  commencing  March  fourth.  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven;**  and  provided  that  the  Senate  and  House  should  meet  together  in  the  hall 
of  the  House,  at  one  p.  m.,  on  the  first  Thursday  of  February,  1877,  the  president 
of  the  Senate  presiding,  who  should  open  the  returns  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
hand  them  to  the  previously  appointed  tellers  to  count.  Objections  to  the  counting 
the  returns  to  be  made  in  writing ;  and  when  such  objections  were  made,  the  two 
houses  to  separate,  consider  them,  and  reuniting,  to  decide.  Where  two  returns 
were  received  from  any  State,  they  should  be  opened  as  before,  and  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  as  follows :  Five  members,  elected 
viva  voce,  from  each  house,  and  four  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  should 
elect  another  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  making  together  fifteen  members, 
who  should  decide  in  writing  concerning  the  questions  before  them.  The  act  also 
provided  that  nothing  in  it  should  afi*ect  or  impair  the  right  existing  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  to  question  by  proceedings  in  the  courts  **  the  right  or  title 
of  the  person  who  shaU  bo  declared  elected,  or  who  shaU  claim  to  be  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  if  any  such  right  exists."  The  act  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  January  25,  and  by  the  House  January  26.  The  Commis- 
sion as  organized  consisted  of  the  following  members : 

Of  the  Supreme  Court:  Nathan  Clifford,  of  the  First  Circuit,  William  Strong, 
of  the  Third  Circuit,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  the  Eighth  Circuit,  Stephen  J.  Field, 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  — who  elected  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the  Fifth  Circuit. 
Senators :  Qeorge  F.  Edmunds,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  Representatives :  Henry  B.  Payne,  Eppa 
Hunton,  Josiah  G.  Abbot,  James  A.  Garfield,  George  F.  Hoar. 
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The  CommiBsion  organized  and  adopted  its  rules  on  Januaxy  31,  and  Fcbniaiy  1  tlie 
two  houses  met  and  proceeded  to  count  the  returns.  The  votes  of  Alabama,  Arkaa- 
sas,  Califomil^  Colorado,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  were  received  without  objec- 
tion. From  Florida  three  certificates  of  returns  were  received,  and  each  objected 
to.  The  Commission  decided  that  it  was  "  not  competent  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  law,**  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  '*  to  go  into  evidence 
aliunde  on  the  papers  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses,  to  prove  that  other 
persons  than  those  regularly  certified  to  bv  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Florida," 
and  therefore  decided  and  reported  in  favor  of  the  first  returns,  those  in  favor  of 
the  electors  of  the  Republican  party.  On  February  10  the  decision  was  reported 
to  the  two  houses  meeting  together,  when,  objection  being  made  to  it  by  six  sen- 
ators  and  twelve  representatives,  the  two  houses  sejSarated,  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  decision  as  its  jndgpnent ;  the  House,  on  the  12th,  dbagreed  to  it  by  a  vote 
of  168  to  108,  19  not  voting.  The  same  day  the  two  houses  met  again,  and  the 
decision  was  entered  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  which  provided  that  when  tlie 
decision  of  the  Commission  was  made,  '*the  two  houses  shall  again  meet,  and 
such  decision  shall  be  read  and  entered  in  the  journal  of  each  house,  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes  shall  proceed  in  conformity  therewith  unless,  upon  objection 
being  made  thereto  in  writing,  by  at  least  five  senators  and  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  two  houses  shall  separately  concur  in  ordering  oUier- 
wise,  in  which  case  such  concurrent  order  shall  govern.'*  The  counting  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  votes  of  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky 
were  counted.  From  Louisiana  two  certificates  were  presented,  objections  to  each 
of  which  were  ofiered,  and,  the  papers  being  presented  to  the  Commission,  the  argu- 
ment upon  them  began  the  13th,  and  lasted  mitil  the  IGth,  the  Commission  refusing, 
as  before,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  to  receive  testimony  as  to  the  fraudulent  character  of 
the  certificates,  and  deciding  in  favor  of  the  returns  for  the  Republican  electors,  oa 
the  same  grounds  as  before.  On  the  19th  the  two  houses  met  again  together,  and, 
the  decision  being  presented,  separate  objections  were  made  to  it  by  18  senators 
and  148  representatives ;  by  7  senators  and  6  representatives,  and  by  5  senators 
and  7  representatives,  and  the  two  houses  separated.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
41  to  28,  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Commission.  On  tlie  20t]i,  tlie  two  houses 
met  again  together,  and  the  count  was  resumed.  The  votes  of  Maine,  Maryhmd, 
and  Massachusetts  were  counted,  and  that  of  Michigan  was  objected  to  by  4  sen- 
ators and  9  representatives.  The  houses  having  separated,  the  objections  mads 
to  the  eligibility  of  the  electors  were  not  sustained  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  and  the  same  day,  both  houses  reuniting,  the  vote  of  Michigan  was  counted. 
The  votes  of  Minnesota,  Missbsippi,  Missouri,  and  Nebrasl^a  were  then  counted, 
and  on  that  of  Nevada  being  reached,  objection  was  made  to  its  reception  by  8 
senators  and  7  representatives,  on  tlie  ground  that  one  of  the  electors  was 
ineligible,  as  being  a  United  States  officer.  The  two  houses  then  separated, 
and  on  the  20th  the  Senate  voted  to  count  the  vote,  and  the  House  did  tlie 
same  on  the  21st;  wliich  was  done  on  the  same  day,  when  the  houses  reunited 
and  proceeded  to  count  the  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  Ohio.  On  the  presentation  of  the  vote  of  Oregon,  objection 
was  made  to  the  reception  of  eitlier  of  the  certificates,  by  both  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Commission.  On  tlie  22i\  and 
2dd  the  case  was  argued,  and  decided  by  the  Commission  by  the  same  vote  of 
8  to  7.  On  the  24th  both  houses  again  met,  and  on  presentation  of  the  decision, 
objections  against  it  were  made  by  6  senators  and  8  representatives;  and  oa 
the  same  day  the  Senate  accepted  the  decision,  and  tlie  House^  by  a.vote  of  151  to 
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106  (83  merabcm  not  voting),  roted  that  the  rote  given  by  J.  W.  Watte,  one  of 
the  electors  of  Oregon,  should  not  be  counted.  On  the  meeting  of  the  two 
bouses,  the  rote  of  Oregon  was  counted  in  accordance  with  the  decision.  The 
TOte  of  Pennsylyania,  on  being  offered,  was  objected  to  bj  8  senators  and  10 
representatives,  on  the  ground  of  the  ineligibility  of  one  of  the  electors ;  and  the 
two  houses  separated,  the  Senate  voting  to  receive  the  vote,  and  the  House  to  not 
receive  it  On  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses,  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was 
received  and  counted  for  the  Republican  candidates.  On  presentation  of  the  vote 
of  Rhode  Island,  objection  was  made  by  2  senators  and  15  representatives,  on 
the  ground  of  the  illegal  constitution  of  the  electors.  The  two  houses  separated, 
and  the  Senate  voted  to  receive  .the  votes,  as  did  the  House  also ;  and  on  reassem- 
bling, the  vote  of  Rhode  Island  was  counted  for  the  Republicans. 

When  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  was  presented,  objection  was  made  to  the 
reception  of  either  of  the  two  certificates  presented,  by  both  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  documents  were  referred  to  the  Commission.  On  the  27th  the 
Commission  decided,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  that  the  Republican  electors  were  the 
lawitilly  appointed  electors,  on  the  grounds  that  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
provide  a  system  of  registration  did  not  render  all  elections  nugatory  held  under 
the  laws,  though  *'it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  enact  such  a  law;  '* 
that  the  Commission  must  take  notice  that  there  is  a  government  in  South  Caro- 
lina, republican  in  form,  since  its  constitution  provides  for  sucn  a  government; 
that,  as  far  as  the  Commission  can  take  notice  of  the  presence  of  United  States 
soldiers  in  the  State  during  the  election,  it  appears  that  they  were  placed  there  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  Commission  had  no  power,  as  none 
existed  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  "  to  inquire  into  circumstances  under 
which  the  primary  vote  for  electors  was  given."  On  the  28th  the  decision  was  pre- 
sented to  the  two  houses  in  joint  meeting,  and  objected  to  by  botii  senators  and 
representatives,  upon  eight  specified  grounds.  The  houses  having  separated,  the 
Senate  agreed  that  the  decision  stand  as  its  judgment,  and  the  House  voted  that 
the  objections  be  sustained  and  the  decision  be  not  concurred  in.  The  two  houses 
then  reuniting,  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  was  counted  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  for  the  Republicans,  and  the  counting  continued.  The  votes  of  Tennessee 
and  Texas  were  then  counted,  and  the  certificate  firom  Vermont  was  presented. 
The  question  being  then  asked  whether  any  other  certificate  had  been  received, 
the  presiding  officer  replied  that  none  had  been.  The  member  from  New  York, 
then,  upon  permission,  produced  a  package  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  returns  from  the  State.  Objections  being  made  to  its  reception,  tiie 
houses  separated,  and  the  Senate  voted  that  the  certificate  from  Vermont  be 
counted,  the  objections  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  March  1,  the  House, 
voted  that  the  package  purporting  to  be  the  certificate  of  the  State  df  Vermont 
be  opened  by  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  proceedings  thereafter  be 
held  according  to  law,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  elector  claiming  to  be  such  be  not 
counted.  The  two  houses  again  meeting,  the  vote  of  Vermont  was  counted  for 
tlie  Republicans ;  and  the  votes  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  were  then  counted. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  objection  was 
made  to  its  reception  by  senators  and  representatives,  on  the  ground  of  the 
ineligibility  of  one  of  the  electors,  he  being  an  officer  of  the  United  States. 
The  houses  separating,  the  Senate  voted  to  count  the  vote,  and  the  House  that 
the  vote  be  not  counted.  .  On  the  reassembling  of  the  two  houses,  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  was  counted  for  the  Republicans ;  and  on  March  2,  at  4  ▲.  m.,  the 
result  of  the  election  was  declared. 
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1877,  February  7.  —  By  nnanimous  consent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  petitions  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  were  pre- 
sented in  the  House  by  twenty-five  representatives,  from  twenty- 
two  different  States. 

1877,  February  8.  —  By  direction  of  President  Grant,  the 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  V8.  General  Belknap, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  dismissed. 

1877,  February  12.  —  The  first  public  exhibition  of  the  tele- 
phone was  given  in  a  lecture  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  by  Profes- 
sor Bell,  who  first  suggested  it. 

Messages  were  tent  to  the  hall  fh>m  Boston,  eighteen  mOes  distant,  and  were 
distinctly  heard.  The  results  of  the  experiments  were  telephoned  to  the  Boston 
Globe,  The  instrument  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  consists  in  attaching  to  the 
terminals  of  the  ordinary  telegraph  wires  powerftil  compound  magnnets,  with  coils 
of  wire  connected.  In  front  of  the  poles,  surrounded  hy  these  coils  of  wires,  is 
placed  a  diaphragm  of  iron.  A  mouthpiece  to  converge  the  sound  on  this  dia- 
phragm completes  the  arrangement.  When  the  voice  causes  the  diaphragm  to 
vibrate,  closing  and  breaking  the  circuit,  electrical  undulations  are  induced  in  the 
coils  similar  to  tfiose  produced  in  the  air  by  the  voice.  These  induced  undulatioDS 
travel  through  the  wire,  and  passing  through  the  coils  of  an  instrument  of  pre- 
cisely similar  construction,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  are  again  transmuted 
into  air  undulations  hy  the  diaphragm  of  the  second  instrument. 

1877,  March  1.  —  The  Supreme  Court  rendered  decisioDB  in 
several  railroad  cases  in  which  the  questions  at  issue  were  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  the  state  legislature  to  fix  the  maximum 
rate  of  fare  and  freight.  The  decisions  affirmed  the  right  of  the 
States  to  control  the  railroads. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Ira  T.  Munn  and  George  L.  Scott,  plaintiffs  in 
error,  vt.  The  People  of  Illinois,  and  was,  whether  the  legislature  could  fix  the 
maximum  of  charges  for  the  storage  of  grain.  The  second  case  was  Peck  et  oL 
vs,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  et  oZ.,  appealed  from  the  court 
fn  Wisconsin.  The  decision  was  that  it  is  competent  for  the  State  to  regulate  the 
fares.  The  third  case  was  that  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad 
Company  vt,  Attorney-General  and  State  Treasurer  of  Iowa.  The  decision  was, 
that  railroads  are  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to  their  rates  of  fare  and  freight, 
unless  protected  by  their  charters.  The  fourth  case  was  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company  vs.  Ackley  et  al.,  appealed  from  Wisconsin.  The 
decision  was  that  the  maximum  freight  fixed  by  the  statute  of  the  State  is  the  limit 
for  the  recovery  for  transportation  actually  performed.  The  fifth  case  was  Stowe 
vt.  The  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  decision  was  that  the  acceptance  of  the  charter 
after  the  organization  of  the  State  made  it  a  contract  with  the  State.  The  sixth 
case  was  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad  Company  vs.  Blake  et  oZ.,  appealed  flrom 
Minnesota.  The  decision  was  the  same.  Chief  Justice  Waite  read  the  de> 
cisions. 

1877,  March  2.  —  A  Congressional  commission,  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  preserving  the  double  standard  of 
gold  and  silver  in  our  metallic  coinage  and  circulation,  reported. 
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The  majority  of  the  commission  recommended  *'  the  restoration  and  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  Coth  metals  of  the  doable  standard,  but  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  best  legal  relation  of  the  two  metals."  **  Finally,  the  commission  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  that  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  states  have  adopted  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  that  some  other  European  nations  may  possibly  adopt  it, 
instead  of  being  reasons  for  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  establish  it  in  the 
United  States,  are  precisely  the  facts  which  make  such  an  attempt  entirely  im- 
practicable, and  which  would  make  the  success  of  such  an  attempt  more  over- 
whelmingly ruinous.** 

1869-1877.  —  Fifteenth  administratioiu 


Vice-Presidents, 


Secretaries  of  Treasury, 


Attorneys-General, 


President,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  1869. 

'  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  1869. 
.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  1878. 
^  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  of  Mich.  (Pres.  of  Senate),  1875. 
Secretaiy  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York,  1869. 

George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  1869. 
William  A.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  1878. 
Bei^amin  H.  Bristow,  of  Kentucky,  1874. 
I  Lot  M.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  1876. 

{William  W.  Belknap,  of  Iowa,  1869. 
Alphonso  Taft,  of  Ohio,  1876. 
J.  Donald  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  1876. 
Secretary  of  Navy,  George  M.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey,  1869. 

(Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  1869. 
Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio,  1870. 
Zachariah  Chandler,  of  Micliigan,  1875. 
'  £.  Rockwell  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  1869. 
Amos  T.  Akerman,  of  Georgia,  1870. 
George  H.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  1871. 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New  York,  1875. 
.  Alphonso  Taft,  of  Ohio,  1876. 
John  A.  J.  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  1869. 
.  Marshall  Jewell,  of  Connecticut,  1874. 
^  William  A.  Tyner,  of  Indiana,  1876. 
'  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  1869. 
.  Michael  C.  Kerr«  of  Indiana,  1875. 
.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  1876. 

1877,  March  5.  —  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  inangu- 
rnted  President,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  Vice- 
President,  of  the  United  States. 

The  4th  being  Sunday,  the  public  ceremonies  were  postponed  until  this  day. 
He  had  previously  taken  the  oath  privately.  In  his  inaug^al  he  spoke  thus  of 
the  difficulties  in  tlie  Southern  States : 

"The  evils  which  afflict  the  Southern  States  can  only  be  removed  or  remedied 
by  the  united  and  harmonious  efforts  of  both  races  actuated  by  motives  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  regard ;  and,  while  in  duty  bound,  and  fUlly  determined  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  by  every  constitutional  means  at  disposal  of  my  administration, 
I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  use  every  legitimate  influence  in  favor  of  honest  and 
efficient  local  self-government  as  the  true  resource  of  those  States  for  the  promo* 


Postmasters-General, 


Speakers  of  the  House, 
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tion  of  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  their  citizens.  .  .  .  But  at  the  basis  of 
all  prosperity,  for  that  as  well  as  for  erery  other  part  of  the  ^country,  lies  the  im- 
proYcmcnt  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Unirersal  suf- 
frage should  rest  upon  universal  education.  To  this  end  liberal  and  permaoenl 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  free  schools  by  the  State  govern- 
ments, and,  if  need  be,  supplemented  by  legitimate  aid  from  national  authori^. 
Let  me  assure  my  countrymen  of  the  Southern  States  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire 
to  regard  and  prontote  their  truest  interests  —  the  interests  of  the  white  and  of  the 
colored  people  both  and  equally,  and  to  put  forth  my  best  eflfbrts  in  behalf  of  a 
civil  policy  which  will  forever  wipe  out,  in  our  political  affairs,  tlie  color  line  and 
the  distinction  between  north  and  south,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  not  merely 
a  united  nortli  or  a  united  south,  but  a  united  country." 

Concerning  civil-service  reform,  he  said :  ^*  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  paramount  necessity  of  reform  In  our  civil  service,  a  reform  not  merely  as  to 
certain  abuses  and  practices  of  so-called  official  patronage  which  have  come  to 
have  the  sanction  of  usage  in  the  several  departments  of  our  government,  but  a 
change  in  the  system  of  appointment  itself;  a  reform  that  shall  be  thorough,  rad- 
ical, and  complete ;  a  return  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  founders  of  the 
government.  They  neither  expected  nor  desired  from  public  officers  any  partisan 
services.  They  meant  that  public  officers  should  owe  their  whole  service  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people.  They  meant  that  the  oMcer  should  be  secure  in 
his  tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  character  remained  untarnished  and  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  satisfactory.  They  held  that  appointments  to  office  were 
not  to  be  made  nor  expected  merely  as  rewards  for  partisan  services,  nor  mfe-r^y 
in  the  nomination  of  members  of  Congress  as  being  entitled  in  any  respect  to  the 
control  of  such  appointments." 

Concerning  the  settldtnent  of  national  disputes  by  arbitration,  he  alluded  to  that 
of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  promised  to  attempt  the  same  should  the  occasion 
arrive. 

1877.  —  Sixteenth  administration. 

President,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio. 
Vice-President,  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  State,  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  Toiic 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 
Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa. 
Secretary  of  Navy,  Richard  M.  Thompson,  of  Indiana. 
Secretary  of  Interior,  Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri. 
Postmaster-Greneral,  David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee. 
Attorney-General,  Charles  Devens,  of  Massachusetts, 
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DECLAEATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE. 

July  4th,  1776. 

A  Dbglaxation  bt  thb  Rbprbsbntatitbs  OB  THB  TJkitbd  States  of  Ambbioa, 

nr  [^eiMToZ]  €k>NORB8s  Assbmblbd.* 

Whbk,  in  the  coarse  of  human  erents,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  haye  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind, requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  ihe  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  [inherent  and]  certain 
unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  goTcmments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
^e  goTemed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness. Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long  estab- 
lished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufierable,  than  to  right  themselves, 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  {begun  ai  a  distinguisked 
period  and  ]  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  fUture  securi^.  Such  has  been  the  patient  suffer- 
ance of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 

•Tliis  is  a  «ep7  of  the  orlgliial  draft  of  Jefferson,  as  reported  to  congress.  The  parts 
struck  oat  by  eongress  are  printed  in  Italtet,  and  Inolosed  In  traekets;  and  the  parts  added 
ore  placed  in  the  margiB,  or  In  a  ooneorreBt  oolnmn. 
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alter  Btrains  them  to  leacpunge]  their  former  systems  of  gOYemment 
The  history  of  the  pre0ent  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  histoiy  of 
repeated  [unremitting'}  iiguries  and  usurpations,  Itunong  whi€h  appears 
no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  aU 
all  haying  have}  in  direct  object  the  establislmient  of  an  absolute  tynnoj 
orer  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world,  [for  the  truth  of  ^hidi  ice  pledge  a  faith  yet  wi- 
wUied  by  falsehood,  ] 

He  haa  reftised  his  assent  to  laws  the  moat  wholesome,  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  goyemors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation,  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  uttexiy 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  rcftised  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  pe<^le,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  tbe 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  un- 
comfortable, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  publk 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatigning  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representatiye  houses  repeatedly  [jand  <oa- 
tinually']  for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  tbe 
lights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refhsed,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  in- 
ci^Mible  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for 
their  exercise,  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  invasion  frt>m  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  ihe  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreign- 
ers, refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither, 
and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  impropriations  of  lands, 
obstructed         He  has  Isuffered]  the  administration  of  justice,  [totally  to  cease 
by  in  some  of  these  states,"]  reftising  his  assent  to  laws  for  establish- 

ing judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  iowr]  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  die 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  thdr 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  [by  a  sdf-assumed 
power"]  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers,  to  harass  our  peo- 
ple, and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies  [oMi 
skips  of  war]  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of^  and  sq>e- 
rior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  fo^ 
eign  to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving 
his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation,  fbr  qnarteiing 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  them  by  a 
mock  trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  shosld 
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commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states;  for  catting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without 
our  consent ;  for  depriving  us  [    ]  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;  in  many  cases 
for  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses ; 
for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws,  in  a  neighboring 
province ;  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarg- 
ing its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  in- 
strument for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Isiaies ;]       colonies 
for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  ftmdamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments ;  for  sus- 
pending our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  by  declaring 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us,  in  all  c^wes  whatsoever.  us  out  of  his 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  [tnihdra'mng  his  govemor$f  protcction,and 
and  dediMring  us  out  of  his  aUegianee  and proteeUon.'}  waging  war 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  against  us 
and  destroyed  the  Uves  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny, 
already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  [    ]  un-  scarcely  par- 
worthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation.  alleled  in  the 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens  taken  captive  on  the  hi^  most  barbar- 
seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  execu-  ous  ages,  and 
tioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  totally 
hands. 

He  has  [    ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  tlie  inhabitants  of  our  fron-  excited  domes'* 
tiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  tic  insurrec- 
is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  tions  among 
[o/  sxistence,'}  us,  and  has 

Iffe  has  incited  treasonabU  insurrections  of  our feUouhcitizenSy 
with  the  aUurements  of  forfeiture^  and  confiscaiion  of  owr  property. 

He  has  waged  crud  war  against  human  nature  itself  ffiolating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of  a  dis^ 
tant  people,  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserai^e 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  waff  are,  the 
opprobrivm  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market,  where  men 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  sup» 
pressing  every  legislcUive  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  exe* 
erable  commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want 
no  fact  of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people 
to  rise  in  arms  among  tu,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he 
has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  also 
obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes  whid^  he  urges  them  to  eom^ 
mit  against  the  Uves  of  anoiher,"] 

Jn  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  re- 
dress, in  tiie  most  humble  terms ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been 
answered  only  by  repeated  ii^uries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  [    ]  people,  [who  firee 

VMan  to  be  free.    Future  ages  will  scarcdy  believe,  thai  the  hardi" 
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fi#tf  of  on€  man  adventured^  mihdn  the  ekort  eompase  of  iwdn 
years  only,  to  lay  a  foundation  so  hroad  and  so  undisguised  for 
tyranny,  over  a  people  f ottered  and  fbbed  in  prineiples  of  firth 

dom»2 

Nor  hare  ire  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  onr  British  breHtrea. 

an  nnwarrant-  We  hare  warned  them  fW>m  time  to  time  of  attempts  bj  tiieir 

able  legislatore,  to  extend  [a]  jnrisdiction  orer  [these  our  ttakt.] 

us  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  drcnmstances  of  our  emigratioii  ind 

settiemcnt  here,  [no  one  of  wkith  eovHd  %sarrant  so  strange  aprf 

tension :  that  these  were  Reeled  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and 

treaswre,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  OreatBrOai*: 

that  in  constituting  indeed  our  severed  forms  of  government,  we 

had  adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  fir 

perpetual  league  and  amity  with  them,  but  that  submission  to  ikeir 

have         parliament,  wets  no  part  of  our  constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if 

history  may  be  credited,  and]  w6  [    ]  appealed  to  their  mtiTe 

and  we  hare     justice  and  magnanimity,  [as  weU  as  to"]  the  ties  of  our  oo»- 

coi\jured  mon  kindred  to  disarow  these  uempations  whidii  [wets  Kkdy 

them  bj  to]  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.    TliejT  too  hare 

been  deaf  to  the  roice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,  [and  ttken 
would  inevi-  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  course  of  ikeir 
tably  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  cf  our  Jbor- 

mony,  they  have  by  their  free  election  reestablished  them  in 
power.  At  this  very  time,  too,  they  are  permitting  their  dbtef 
magistrate  to  send  over  not  only  soldiers  of  our  common  bleed, 
but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries,  to  invade  and  destroy  m. 
We  must  These  facts  have  given  the  last  steA  to  agoniseing  ajfeetion,  and 

therefore  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  bre^ren. 

We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  ^em,  and  held 
them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  uusnkind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends.     We  might  have  been  a  free  cmd  a  great  peepk  to- 
gether; but  a  communication  of  grandeur  cmd  of  freedom^  it 
and  hold  them  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.    Be  it  so,  since  ^tey  wiU  kaee  it, 
as  we  hold  the    The  road  to  happiness  cmd  to  glory  is  open  to  «t  too.    We  «iS 
rest  of  man-     tread  it  apart  fi-om  them,  andi]  acquiesce  in  the  necessh^  irhidi 
kind,  enemies  denounces  o«r  [etemmC]  separation  [    J ! 
in  war,  in 
peace  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  representatiyes  of  We  therefore,  the  representatives  of 

the  United  States  of  America,  in  gen-  the  United  States  of  America,  in  geih 

eral  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  eral    congress    assembled,   do  in  tlie 

the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good 

rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  people  of  these  [states  reject  and  re- 

name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  no%inee  aU  aUegiance  and  subje^ion  to 

people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub-  ^e  kings  of  Orecct  Britain,  and  a& 

lish  and  declare,  that  these  united  colo-  others,  who  may  hereafter  claim  bff, 

nies  are,  and  of  right  ouglitto  be,  free  through,  or  under  them;   we  utterhf 

and  independent  states;  that  they  are  dissolve  aU  politieal  connection  wkith 

absolved   from  all    allegiance   to   the  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  between 

British'  crown,  and   that   all  political  us  and  the  people  or  parliament  of  Chreei 

connection  between  them  and  the  state  Britain;  andJinaUy  we  do  assert  and 
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of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and 
independent  states,  they  have  foil  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things,  which  in- 
dependent states  may  of  rig^t  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  Dirine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  -other  our  liyes,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 


dedare  ikese  colonies  to  he  free  and  inde^ 
pendent  Haiee]  and  that,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  iUll  power  to 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alli- 
ances, establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 


The  foregoing  declaratbn  was,  by  order  of  congress,  engrossed  and  signed  by 

the  following  members : 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


NsW    HAMPSHntB. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  liat- 
thew  Thornton. 

Massachusxtts  Bat. 

Sannel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Bobert 
Treat  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhodb  Islahb. 
Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery. 

ComnDcncuT. 

Boger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington, 
William  WUliams,  Oliver  Wolcott 

New  Yobx. 

William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis,  Lewis  Morris. 

Nbw  JxS8BT. 

Bichard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Hart,  Abra- 
ham Clark. 

PmreTLTAllXA. 

Bobert  Morris,  Benjamin  Bush,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  John  Morton,  George 
Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson,  George  Boss. 


Bblawarb. 

Cs&sar  Bodney,  (George  Bead,  Thomas 
M*Kean. 

Maktlaicd. 

Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca»  Thomas 
Stone,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 

YlBOIMIA. 

George  Wythe,  Bichard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton. 

NosTH  Cabolika. 

WiUiam  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John 
Penn. 

South  Cabolika. 

Edward  Butledge,  Thomas  Heyward, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  Arthur 
Middleton. 

Geoboia. 

Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  George 
Walton. 
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ARTICLES  OP  CONFEDERATION. 


To    ALL    TO    WHOM    TRE8B    PrESBKTS    SHALL    COME,  Wb,    THB    UkDESSTGITBD, 

Dbleoates  of  thb  States  affixed  to  oub  Names,  SBin>  6rebt»o. 

Whereas,  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled 
did,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  independence 
of  America,  agree  to  certain  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  be- 
tween the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Ptot- 
idence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Yirginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the 
words  following,  viz. : 

Ariides  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  Ne» 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Bhode  Island  and  Providence  PlaniatioM, 
Connecticut^  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ddaware,  Maryland,  Vir' 
ginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 

Article  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be,  "  tho  United  States  of 
America.** 

Art.  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confedaration  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

Art.  8.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  each  other  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  tbeir 
mutual  and  general  welfiire ;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  lU 
force  ofiered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  aofount  of  reli- 
gion, sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship,  and  intercourse 
among  the  people  of  the  difibrent  states  in  this  union,  the  fr«e  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  excepted,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states; 
and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any 
other  state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  hereof 
respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prerent 
the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any  state  to  any  other  state,  of  which  the 
owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided  also,  that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction, 
shall  be  laid  by  any  state  on  the  property  of  the  United  States  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misde- 
meanor, in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  the  governor  or  executive  power  of  the  state 
fr^m  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdictioii 
of  his  ofiense. 
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Fall  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  states  to  the  records,  acts, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  state. 

Abt.  5.  For  the  more  conyenicnt  management  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
United  States,  delegates  shall  he  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  tlic  legis- 
lature of  each  state  shall  direct  to  meet  in  congress  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Noyember,  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state  to  recall  its  del- 
egates, or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their 
Btead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by  more  than 
seven  members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than 
fhree  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another 
for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind. 

Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting  of  ^e  states,  and  while 
fhey  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  each  state 
shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned 
in  any  court  or  place  out  of  congress ;  and  the  members  of  congnress  shall  be  pro* 
tected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their 
going  to  and  firom  and  attendance  on  congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace. 

Abt.  6.  No  state  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assem* 
bled,  shall  send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any 
conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state ;  nor 
shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emohiment,  office  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance 
whatever,  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered 
into  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  with  any  stipula* 
tions  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  with  any 
king,  prince,  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  congress 
to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessel-of-war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  state,  except  such 
number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  tlie  United  States  in  congress  as- 
sembled for  the  defense  of  such  state  or  its  trade ;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be 
Icept  up  by  any  state  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to 
garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  state;  but  every  state  shall 
always  keep  up  a  well-regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and 
accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in  pubUc  stores,  a 
due  number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition 
and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  tiie  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies  or  shall 
have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  In- 
dians to  invade  such  state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
delay  till  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  can  be  consulted ;  nor  shall  any 
state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels-of-war,  nor  letters  of  marque  ot 
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reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  bj  the  United  States  in  congrem 
assembled,  and  then  only  against  tlie  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects  thereof, 
against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
established  bj  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  unless  such  state  be  in- 
fested by  pirates,  in  which  case  restels-of-war  maj  be  fitted  out  for  that  occasion, 
and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled  shall  determine  otherwise. 

Abt.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  state  for  the  common  defense,  all 
officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state  respectiYely,  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner 
aa  such  state  shall  direct,  and  all  racancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  state  which 
first  made  the  appointment. 

Art.  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for 
the  common  defense  or  general  wel&re,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the  Talue  of  all  land  within  each 
state  granted  to  or  surreyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and 
improYcments  thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  tlie  United 
States  in  congress  assembled  shall  ttom  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  within  the  time  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

Abt.  9.  The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  or  war,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  article  —  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors  —  entering 
into  treaties  and  alliances ;  provided,  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  msde 
whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected 
to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or 
comfnodities  whatsoever — of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases,  wfast 
captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prixes  taken  by  Uad 
or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appropri- 
ated —  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace  —  appointing 
courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  conunitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  estab- 
lishing courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  cap- 
tures :  provided*  that  no  member  of  congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of 
the  said  courts. 

Tlie  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal 
in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between 
two  or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
ever; which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  following:  when- 
ever the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawfUl  agent  of  any  state  in  contro- 
versy with  another  shall  present  a  petition  to  congress,  stating  the  matter  in 
question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of 
congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in  controversy, 
and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  by  their  lawfU  agents,  who 
shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent  commissioners  or  judges  to 
constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question ;  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  ftrom  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the 
petitioners  beginning  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from 
that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  congress  shall 
direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  persons 
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whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  fire  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or 
judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controTersy,  so  always  as  a  migor  part 
of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  determination :  and  if 
either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons 
which  congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  revise  to  strike,  the 
congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  state,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  ref^ing;  and  the 
judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  before  pre- 
scribed, shaU  be  final  and  conclusiye ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refUse  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear^  or  defend  the  claim  or  cause, 
the  court  shall  neyertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment,  which 
shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  dedsiye,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other 
proceedings,  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  congress,  and  lodged  among  the 
acts  of  congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned :  proyided,  that  eyery 
commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  state,  where  the 
cause  shall  be  tried,  **  well  and  truly  to  hear  tmd  determine  the  matter  in  question, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  fayor,  affisction,  or  hope  of 
reward : "  proyided  also,  that  no  state  shall  be  depriyed  of  territory  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  United  States. 

All  controyersies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil,  claimed  under  difi'erent 
grants  of  two  or  more  states,  whose  jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands 
and  the  states  which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of 
them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  settle- 
ment of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  be- 
tween difibrent  states. 

The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusiye 
right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  yalue  of  coin  struck  by  their  own 
authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respectiye  states  —  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  United  States  —  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
affiurs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states ;  provided  that  the 
legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  — 
establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  state  to  another  throughout  all  the 
United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  Uie  same, 
as  may  be  requisite  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office  —  appointing  all 
officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  excepting  regi- 
mental officers  —  appointing  all  the  officers  of  tiie  naval  forces,  and  commission^ 
ing  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — making  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  nod  directing 
their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  sit  in  the  recess  of  congress,  to  be  denominated  "  a  committee  of  the 
states,"  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  state ;  and  to  appoint  such  other 
committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  under  their  direction  —  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more 
than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years  — to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of 
money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and 
apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses — to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respectiye 
states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted —  to  build  and 
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eqnip  a  riary  —to  agree  upon  the  nnmber  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  teqnisi- 
tions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  tiie  number  of  white  inhabi- 
tants in  such  states ;  which  requisition  shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  legis- 
lature of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe, 
arm,  and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to 
the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled :  but  If  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  shall,  on  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state  should  not  raise  men  or 
should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quotd,  and  that  any  other  state  should  raiw  • 
a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be 
raised,  officered,  dothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota 
of  such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such  extra 
number  can  not  safely  be  spared  out  of  the  same ;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise, 
officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip,  as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  csn 
be  safely  spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  dothed,  armed,  and  equi]^>ed, 
shall  march  to  the  place  i^pointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  nerer  engage  In  a  war,  nor  graat 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alli- 
ances, nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  yalue  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and 
expenses  necessary  for  the  defease  and  welfture  of  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  ap- 
propriate money,  noT  agree  upon  the  number  of  yessels-of-war  to  be  built  or 
purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  or  nary,  unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same;  nor 
shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  firom  day  to  day,  be 
determined^  unless  by  tiie  Yotes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  hare  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  widiin  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of 
adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  tlian  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  shall 
publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  re- 
lating to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment  require 
secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  dele- 
gates of  a  state,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  ftumished  with  a 
transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  aboye  excepted,  to  lay 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

Art.  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine  of  Hiem,  shall  be  anthor- 
lied  to  execute,  in  the  reoess  of  congress,  such  of  ^e  powers  of  congress  as  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  stipes,  shall  from 
time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with;  proTided  that  no  power  be  dele- 
gated to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is 
requisite. 

Abt.  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to,  all  the  advantages  of 
this  Union ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same  unless  such  ad- 
mission be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Art.  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted, 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States, 
in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederatioii,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
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charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said 
United  States  and  the  puhlic  faith  are  herehy  solemnly  pledged. 

Abt.  18.  Every  state  shall  ahide  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
gress assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to 
them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by 
every  state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any 
time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a 
congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of 
every  state. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  great  Qovemor  of  the  world  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  congress,  to  approve  of  and 
uvtuthorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union : 
know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
our  respective  constituents,  ftdly  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every 
of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular  the 
matters  and  things  therein  contained ;  and  we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  en- 
gage the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  hf 
the  said  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them ;  and  that  the  articles  thereof  shall 
be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we  respectively  represent;  and  that  the  unioii 
be  perpetual* 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  in  congress.  Done  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  in  the  third 
year  of  the  independence  of  America. 


New  Hampbhirb. 
Jofiah  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Jr. 

Massaohusbtts  Bat. 

John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  Francis  Dana,  James 
Lovell,  Samuel  Holten. 

Bbodb  Islahd. 

William  Ellery,  Henry  Marchant,  John 
Collins. 

CoinraoTiouT. 

Boger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Titus  Hosmer,  An- 
drew Adams. 

Nsw  York. 

James  Duane,  Francis  Lewis,  WHliam 
Duer,  Gk)uvemeur  Morris. 

New  Jbrsbt. 
John  Witherspoon,  Nath.  Scndder. 

Pbhkstltania. 

Bobert  Morris,  Daniel  Boberdean,  Jon- 
athan Bayard  Smith,  William  Clin- 
gan,  Joseph  Beed. 


Dblawabb. 

Thomas  M^ean,  John  Dickinson^ 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke. 

Mabtlani)* 
John  Hanson,  Daniel  GarrolL 

YlBaiNIA. 

Bichard  Henry  Lee,  John  Banister, 
Thomas  Adams,  John  Harvie,  Fran- 
cis Lightfoot  Lee. 

NOBTH  CaBOLIK A. 

John  Penn,  Constable  Harnett,  John 
Williams. 

South  Caboliha. 

Heniy  Laurens,  William  Henry  Dray- 
ton, John  Matthews,  Bichard  Hudson, 
Thomas  Heyward,  Jr. 

Gboboia. 

John  Walton,  Edward  Telfkir,  Edward 
Langworthy. 
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Wb,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  niu^jn, 
establish  justice,  insnre  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  tor  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselTcs  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

AETICLE  I. 

Sbotiok  1.  All  legislatire  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congresi 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatires. 

Seo.  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states ;  and  the  electors  in  each 
state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerooi 
branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  i^iM>rtioned  among  the  several  states 
which  may  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  snch 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
ohoose  three ;  Massachusetts  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one; 
Connecticut  five ;  New  York  six ;  New  Jersey  four ;  Pennsylvania  eight ;  Dcla- 
irare  one;  Maryland  six;  Virginia  ten;  North  Carolina  five;  South  Carolina 
five ;  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the  exccutife 
authority  thereof  shall  Issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers,  and 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Seo.  8.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators 
fh>m  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof^  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote. 

Inmiediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election, 
they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second 
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year ;  and  i£  yacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  daring  the  recess  of 
the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executlYe  thereof  may  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  ya- 
cancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years^ 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  yice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the  senate,  but 
shall  haye  no  yote  unless  they  be  equally  diyided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempore  in 
the  absence  of  the  yice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  shall  haye  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shaU  pre^e ;  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
yicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to  remoyal 
from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  ei^oy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  conyicted  shall,  neyertheless,  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  pimishment,  according  to  law. 

Sbc.  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and 
representatiyes  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
the  congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  place  of  choosing  senators. 

The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  'eyery  year ;  and  such  meeting 
shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent day. 

Sbc.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members,  and  a  minority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  author- 
ized to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  proyide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behayior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  pub- 
lish the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy ;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sbo.  6.  The  senators  and  representatiyes  shall  receiye  a  compensation  for 
their  serrices,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  priyileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respectiye 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  house  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representatire  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  ciyil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  haye  been  increased  during 
such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
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Sbc.  7.  All  billi  for  rmiaing  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tativea ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  otiier  bills. 
JSrerj  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatiyes  and  the  senate, 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to 
that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated;  who  shall  enter  &e  objections  st 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsiderar 
tion,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  hy  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered; 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  cases, 
the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten 
days  (SundajTS  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress,  by  their  ad- 
journment, prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment,) shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him ;  or  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bilL 

Sec.  8.    The  congress  shall  have  power : 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
provide  for  tlie  conunon  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  teyeral  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalixation,  and  unifOTm  laws  on  the  sutQect 
of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof^  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current 
coin  of  the  United  States. 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  nseftil  arts,  by  securing  for  lindted 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  rig^  to  their  respective  writing! 
and  discoveries. 

To  constitute  tribunals  infSerior  to  the  supreme  court;  to  define  and  .punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations. 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concent- 
ing  captures  on  land  and  water. 

To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

To  provide  and  muntain  a  navy. 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  nava}  forces. 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union;  sup- 
press insurrections,  and  repel  invasion. 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  gorem- 
ing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
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reseiring  to  the  states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  anthor- 
ity  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  hy  congress. 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the 
acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States ; 
and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the 
legislature  of  tiie  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  mag- 
azines, arsenals,  dockyards,  and  otiier  needftil  buildings ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  currying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sbo.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haheeu  corptu  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when, 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  oen^ 
mis  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duly  shall  be  laid  on  any  articles  exported  from  any  state.  No  pref- 
erence shall  bo  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  titie  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sbo.  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation ;  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything 
but  g^ld  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  titie 
of  nobility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state 
on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  congress.  No 
state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded, 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTIC3LE  II. 

Ssa  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years ;  and, 
together  with  the  Yice-President  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

Each  state  shall  i^point,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
A  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives 
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to  which  the  state  maj  be  entitled  in  the  congreBs ;  bat  no  senator  or  representt- 
tive,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 
be  ^pointed  an  elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respectire  states,  and  rote  by  ballot  for  two 
persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certiQr,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president 
of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  minority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  i^pointed;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one 
of  them  for  president ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  migority,  then,  from  the  five  hi^ 
est  on  the  list,  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  president.  But  in 
choosing  the  president,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  a  president,  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  vice-president. 
But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall 
choose  f^om  them,  by  ballot,  the  vice-president. 

Tlie  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. 

No  person,  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  st 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  pres- 
ident; neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 
the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  fVom  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  vice-president ;  and  the  congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president;  and  such  ofiScer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be 
elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  be 
shall  have  been  elected ;  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  o&er 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath 
or  affirmation : 

**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfVilly  execute  the  office  of  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States ;  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
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and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. 

He  shall  hare  power,  by  and  with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nom- 
inate, and,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  pablic  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  bo  established  by  law.  But  the  congress  may,  by 
law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  tliey  think  proper,  in  the 
president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  mny  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  Uie  end 
of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  con- 
vene both  houses,  or  either  of  them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper.  He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers. 
He  shall  take  care  that  ihe  laws  be  faithftilly  executed ;  and  shall  commission  all 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sbg.  4.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of  trea- 
son, bribeiy,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

*  ARTICLE  in. 

Sbo.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior ;  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ; 
to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  there- 
of, and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and 
those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  ju- 
risdiction. In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

The  triiU  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and 
such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted ;  but  when  not  comndtted  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place 
or  places  as  the  congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.    No 
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person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  tiro  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason;  hut  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruptlou  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Seo.  1.  Full  &ith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state ;  and  the  congress  may,  by 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings 
shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall 
flee'  fh>m  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  exccntive 
authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,  escap- 
ing into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  tlie 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  8.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Union ;  but  no 
new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state, 
nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
congress.  * 

The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needftil  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claim  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Seo.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion; 
and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessaiy, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution ;  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  por^ 
poses  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  cong^ss ;  provided 
that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state,  wiUiout  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VT. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  befbre  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution,  u 
under  the  confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in 
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pTirsuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  tinder  tiie 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the 
judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anytliing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the 
Bereral  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  stfttes,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  this  constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ABTICLE  Vn. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  states  present,  the  seven- 
teentii  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  himdred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  die  United  States  of  America, 
the  twelfth.    In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
JV^gidetUf  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 


Nhw  Hampshibb. 
John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman. 

MA88ACHU8BTT8. 

Nathaniel  €U)rham,  Rufiis  King. 

CoifHscncuT. 

William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sher- 
man. 

Nbw  York. 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jbbsbt. 

WilHam  Livingston,  David  Brearlcy, 
William  Paterson,  Jonathan  Dayton. 

Pennsylvania. 

Beigamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robert  Morris,  George  Olymer, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  IngersoU, 
James  Wilson,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 


Delaware. 

George  Reed,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr., 
John  Dickinson,  Richard  Bassett, 
Jacob  Broom. 

Mabtland. 

James  M*Henry,  Daniel  of  St  Tho. 
Jenifer,  Daniel  Carroll. 

YlBOINIA. 

John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr. 

NOBTH   CaBOLIKA. 

WilHam  Blount,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
Hugh  Williamson. 

South  Cabolina. 

John  Rutledge,  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler. 

Geoboia. 
William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin. 


AUeit: 


WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Seeretary. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES, 


[The  following  amendments  were  proposed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  was  began  and  held  at  the  citj  of  New  York, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and  were  adopted  by  the  requisite  nnmber  of  states. 
Laws  of  the  U.  S.,  toI.  L  page  82.] 

[The  following  preamble  and  resolution  preceded  the  original  proposition  of  the 
amendments,  and  as  tiiey  hare  been  supposed  hj  a  high  equity  judge  (8th  Wen- 
dell's Reports,  p.  100)  to  hare  an  important  bearing  on  tiie  construction  of  those 
amendments,  they  are  here  inserted.  They  will  be  found  in  the  journals  of  tiie 
first  session  of  the  first  congress. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Begwi  and  hdd  at  ike  city  of  New  York^  on  Wednuday^  ike  4Jtk  day  of 

Marck,  1789. 

The  conrentions  of  a  number  of  the  states  having,  at  the  time  of  their  adopting 
the  constitution,  expressed  a  desire,  in  order  to  preyent  misconstruction  or  abuse 
of  its  powers,  that  fhrther  declaratory  and  restrictiYe  clauses  should  be  added, 
and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  government  will  best  iii> 
sure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution : 

Resolved^  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  houses  concurring,  that  the 
following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  tiie  said  legislatures^  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  the  said  constitution,  namely :] 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press ;  or  Uie  right  of  the  i>eople  i>eaceably  to  assemUe,  and  to  petition  the  gov* 
emment  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  n. 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  tiie  security  of  A  free  stale^  the 
^right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed* 

ARTICLE  in. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  lime  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  i>eople  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
efi*ects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall' not  be  violated;  and  no 
warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  tilings  to 
be  seized. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in 
the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  fkvor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

^    ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

[The  following  amendment  was  proi>osed  at  the  second  session  of  the  third  con- 
gress. It  is  printed  in  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  as  article  11, 
and  was  adopted  in  1798.] 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citiEens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

[The  three  following  sections  were  proposed  as  amendments  at  the  first  session 
of  the  eighth  congress.  They  are  printed  in  the  Laws  of  the"  United  States  as 
article  12,  and  were  adopted  in  1804.] 

ARTICLE  Xn. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  tiieir  respective  strifes,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  state  with  themselves.  They  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted 
fbr  as  president,  and  in  distinct  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all 
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persons  voted  for  as  Tice-president,  and  of  the  number  of  yotes  for  each ;  whidi 
lists  they  thall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the 
senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  reprcsentAtivcs,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  president  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three, 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.  But,  in  choosing  the  president,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  fh>m  two-thirds 
of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  tiie  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And 
if  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president  shall  be  the 
vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  migority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president.  A  quorum  for  the  purpose 
shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  ^e#o£Qk:6  of  president,  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  Xni. 
[Adopted  in  1865.] 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

[Adopted  in  1868.] 

Sec.  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein 
they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  state  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  tlie  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  state, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  such  state,  being  twenty-one  jyeara  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the 
basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizene 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 
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Sbo.  8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or  elector 
of  president  and  yiee-president,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
United  States,  or  nnder  any  state,  who  having  previously  taken  an  oath  as  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state 
legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof;  but  congress 
may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
law,  inclnding  debts'  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in 
suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the 
United  States  npr  any  state  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in 
aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the 
loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims 
shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

SsG.  5.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,*  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

.    .  ABTICLE  XV. 

[Adopted  in  1870.] 

Ssa  1.  The  right  .of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  Uiiited  States  or  by  any  state  cm  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legblation. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS,  AND  MEXICO  OP 
OVER  EIGHT  THOUSAND  POPULATION. 

[Fhm  the  Centui  qf  1870.    CapUaU  in  IiaUe$,} 


ICaivb. 

Augusta^ 7,808 

Portland, 81,418 

Bangor, 18,289 

Lewiston,     13,600 

Biddeford, 10,282 


Nbw  Hampsrisb. 

Concordf 

Manchester, 

Nashua, 

Dover, 

Portsmouth, 


MontpeHeTf 
Burlington, 
Butland,   . 


Ybbmont. 


12,241 

23,536 

10,543 

9,294 

9,211 


8,023 

14,887 

9,834 


Massachusetts. 

Jioston, 250,526 

Worcester, 41,105 

Lowell,. 40,928 

Cambridge, 39,634 

Lawrence, 28,921 

Charlestown, 28,823 

Lynn, 28,283 

Fall  River, 26,766 

Springfield 26,703 

Salem, 24,117 

New  Bedford, 21,320 

Taunton, 18,629 

Chelsea, 18,547 

Gloucester,  .  .  .  •* 15,889 

Somerville, 14,685 

Haverhill, 13,092 

Newton, 12,825 

Newburyport, 12,595 

Adams, 12,090 

Fitchburg, 11,260 

PitUficld,      11,112 

Holyoke, 10,733 

Northampton, 10,160 

Milford, 9,890 

Chicopee, 9,607 

Abington, 9,308 

Waltham, 9,065 

Weymouth, 9,010 

WestRoxbury, 8,683 

Woburn, 8.560 

Marlborough, 8,474 

Nortli  Bridgewater, 8,007 


Bhodb  Islahd. 

Providence^ 68,904 

Newport^ 12,521 

North  Providence, 20,495 

Woonsocket, 11,527 

Warwick, 10,458 

COITKBOTICUT. 

Hartfordj 87,180 

New  Haven, 50,840 

Bridgeport, 18,969 

Norwich, 16,653 

Norwalk, 12,119 

Middletown, 11,126 

Waterbury, 10,826 

Meriden, 10,495 

Stamford, 9,714 

New  London, 9,576 

New  Britain, 9,480 

Danbury, 8,753 

Derby, 8,020 

Nbw  York. 

Albany, 76,216 

New  York,   . 942,292 

Brooklyn, 396,099 

Buffalo, 117,715 

Rochester, 62.385 

Troy, 46,466 

Syracuse, 43,051 

Utica, ^ 28,804 

Watervliet, 22,609 

Oswego, •  .  20,910 

Newtown, 20,274 

Poughkeepsie, 20,080 

Morrisania, 19,610 

Auburn, •  •   •   .   .  17,225 

Newburg, 17,014 

Elmira, 15,868 

Cohoes 15,357 

Flushing, 14,650 

Hempstead, 13,999 

Yonkers, 12,733 

Binghampton, 12,692 

Lockport, 12,426 

Johrisiown, 12,278 

Fishkill, ;   .   .   .   .  11,752 

Cortland, 11,694 

Schenectady, 11,026 

Rome, •  .  11,000 

Greenburg,  .  .  .  .  ■ 10,790 

Huntington, 10,704 

West  Troy, 10,693 
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Oyster  Bay, •  .  •  10,595 

8aagertie8y 10,455 

Brookbaren, 10,159 

Rondout, 10,114 

Itliaca, 10,107 

Ogdensbnrg, 10,076 

Lenox, 9,816 

New  Lots, 9,800 

Castleton, 9,504 

Wallkm, 9,477 

Oswego, 9,442 

Deer  Park, 9,887 

WcstFarmB, 9,872 

Watertown, 9,886 

Seneca, 9,188 

Hudson, 8,615 

Saratoga  Springs, 8,587 

Plattsburg, 8,414 

Queensbory, 8,887 

Wawarsing, 8,151 

Nbw  Jbbsst. 

Trenton^ 22,874 

Newark, 105,059 

Jersey  City, 82,546 

Paterson, 88,579 

Elizabeth, 20,882 

Hoboken, 20,297 

Camden, 20,045 

New  Brunswick, 15,058 

Orange, 9,848 

Hackensack, 8,088 

Pekkstltania. 

ffdrrisimrgt 28,104 

Philadelphia, 674,022 

Pittebnrg, 86,076 

Alleghany, 53,180 

Scranton, 85,092 

Reading, 88,980 

Lancaster, 20,283 

Erie  City, 19,646 

Williamsport, 16,080 

AUentown, 13,884 

Pottsville, 12,384 

York, 11,008 

Easton, 10,987 

Norristown, 10,753 

Altoona, 10,610 

WUkesbarre, 10,174 

East  Birmingham, 9,488 

Chester  City, 9,485 

Mahanoy, 9,400 

TitusvUle, 8,639 

Birmingham, 8,603 

Danyille, 8,436 

DSLAWABB. 

DoveTy 1,906 

Wilmington, 30,841 


Mahtlaxd. 

AnnapolUy 5,744 

Baltimore, •  .  •  •  267,354 

Frederick, •  •  8,526 

Comberland, 8,066 

DiSTBiOT  OF  Columbia. 

WoBhingUm^ 109,199 

Georgetown, 11,384 

VlBOIllIA* 

Richmond^   •   •   •  « 51,088 

Norfolk, 19,229 

Petersburg, •  .  •  •  18,950 

Alexandria, 13,570 

Portomonth, 10,492 

Dan  RiTcr, ]0,306 

Beverly  Manor, 8,071 

Wb8T  ymoiNiA. 

ChcvrUgUmy 8,162 

Wheeling, 19,288 

NOBTH  CABOLOrA. 

RdUigK 7,790 

Wilmington, 18,446 

South  Cabolina. 

Cdlufnhiay 9,298 

Charleston, •  •   .   •  48,956 

Geobqia. 

AOania,    , 21,789 

Savannah, 28,235 

Angasta, 15,889 

Macon,     . 10,810 

Flobida. 

Taaak(U9e€i •  •  2,023 

Alabama. 

Mtmigomery, 10,588 

MobUe, 32,034 

M188I88IFPI. 

Ja4ikson, 4,234 

Vicksbnrg,  .  : 12,443 

Natchez, 9,057 

LOUISLUTA. 

New  Orleans, 191,418 

TbXA8. 

Austiny 4,428 

Galveston, 13,818 

San  Antonio, 12,256 

Brenham, 9,716 

Houston, 9,382 

Abkaxsas. 

LUOcRoek, 12,880 
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Memphis, 
Knoxville, 


Frankfort^ 
Loaisville, 
Covington, 
Newport,  . 
LexlDgtoD, 


TanrsasBB. 


Kbntugkt. 


25,865 

40,226 

8,682 


5,396 

100,758 

24,505 

15,087 

14,801 


Ottrt). 

Columbus, '.   .  81,274 

Cincinnati, 216,239 

Cleveland,    .   .  ' 92,829 

Toledo,    •.   .'. 81.584 

Dayton, 30.473 

Sanduskjr,    .    .  *.  • 13,000 

Springfield, 12,652 

Hamilton, 11,081 

Port«mouih, 10,592 

ZanesTille,   .   .   .  •.  •.   ...   .  10,011 

Akron, 10,006 

Chill  icothe, 8,920 

Canton, 8,660 

Steubenville, 8,107 

Youngstown, 8,075 

Mansfield, 8,029 


.    .    MjcpiQur. 
Lansing t  .   . 
Detroit,     .   . 
Grand  Rapids^ 
Jackson,   .   . 
Bast  Sagipajir^ 
Kalamazoo*.. 
Adrian,     .   . 


Indianapolis^ 
Evansville,  . 
Fort  Wayne, 
Terre  HavtQ, 
New  Albany, 
Lafayette,  . 
Logaospoft, 
Madison,  ..  . 
Richmon^y    . 


Springfield^ 
Chicago,   . 
Qaincy,     . 
Peoria,  .  .. 
Blooming^p 
Aurora,    .. 
Rockford^ 
Galesburg, 
Jacksonville 
Alton,    .   • 
BeUeville, 


IlTDIAKA 


Illinois 


5,241 
79,577 
16,507 
11,447 
11,350 
9,181 
8,438 


48,244 
21,830 
17,718 
16,103 
15,396 
13.506 
12,191 
10,709 
9,445 


17,864 

298,977 

24,052 

22,849 

14,590 

11,162 

11,049 

10,158 

9,203 

8,665 

8,146 


WiscoNSnr. 

Madison, 9,176 

MUwanke^,      71,440 

Fond  du  Lac, 12,764 

OsUkosh, 12,663 

Racine,      9,880 

JanesvillQ, 8,789 

Iowa. 

Des  Moinfis^ 12,035 

Davenpoct, 20,038 

Dubuque, 18,434 

Buriingtop, 14,9;)0 

Keokuk, 12.7G6 

Council  Bloffa, 10,020 

•MlMOUBI. 

Jefferson  <Hty, 4,420 

St.  Louis; 810,804 

Kansas  City,    . 32,260 

St.  Joseph, 19,565 

Hannibal, 10,125 

Top^M, 5,790 

Leavenworth, 17,873 

Lawrence^  , 8,320 

MnnnisoTA. 

St,  Fauh 20,030 

MinneapolU, 13,066 

• 

California. 

Sacramento, 16,283 

San  Francisco, 149,473 

Oakland,' 10,500 

Stockton,      10,066 

SanJosfe, 9,069 

Orboon. 

SaXem,  .' 1,139 

Portland, 8,203 

Nevada. 

Carson  City,     ........  8,042 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln, 2,441 

Omaha, 16,083 

Arizona. 

Tucson, 8,224 

Colorado. 

Denver,     ...•.* 4,759 

Dakota. 

Yankton, 737 

Idaho. 

Boisie  Ctty^ 995 
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MOHTAKA. 

Virginia  OUy, 667 

Nkv  Hbxioo. 
SaiUalt 4,766 

Utas. 
3aUI,a/ti0ity 13,8S4 

WAaHnraTOM. 
Oiampia, 1,108 

WioNiKa. 
ClUyMM, 1,460 

Bbttuh  AifaBioA. 

Montreal,  Quebec, lOS.OOQ 

Quebec,  QDetwc, 63,000 


Toronto,  Ontario, 46,000 

St.  Johoi,  New  Bnuuirkk,     .  87,000 

Hali&x,  Not*  ScotU,    ....  26,000 

HftmilioD,  Ontario, 20,000 

Ottawa,  Ontario, 16,000 

Kingtton,  Ontario, 14,000 

Mexico. 

Mexico, 206,000 

Puebia, 76,000 

Gnadalaxara, 70,000 

Oaanaznato,    . 63,000 

Qneretaro, 46,000 

Matamoraa, 41.000 

San  l4li«  Pokwi, S4,000 

Collma,     61,000 

Morella, 26,000 

Merida, S4,000 


PARK  LAND   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

[AvM  th*  Oauui  If  187D.] 


STATJiB. 

"^i" 

i."SS 

BTATBS. 

Aemlm. 

i^^ 

AUBANA 

Dakota.  .  .  .'  I  ^  ' 

Dklawars 

DisT.  ot  CountMA. 

IsniAMA.    !  .'  I  I  J 

Kii;  :::::: 

U.BYLAMP 

Hichioah 

I1,21H,1J3 
1,(1*1,752 

719,172 

8,        SO 
2,          07 

\  1 

b!        ilG 

«,8ae,«74 

..■^^ 

717!«94 

SH,207 
S,4lt 

1,(CW,M 

4.990,177 

!,«»*» 

4.i«i,m 

S,ei  1,997 

HOIfTAltA 

New  HAMnHiBsl 

BEWjBRBKr.     .    . 

Hew  Mbxioo.  .  . 
New  Tobk.   .      . 
North  Cabouha. 

Pkubstlvab!*'.  '. 
Rhohb  iBLAHn.  . 

IS'":'::: 

VKnHOHT.  .... 

WKSTVlKOimA.. 
WlSODHSIM.     ,    .    . 

Wtomimo 

ToTAi. . . : .  . 

2.3M487 
l.V7e,474 

148^007 
l>,927a» 
6,;«,742 

H,4i]e,Ra 

.!i!!3S 

280,030 

■•K 

« 

i 

1M.U1,0» 

il8,B13,»ia 
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ANNALS  OF  NOBTH  AMESICA. 


STATES    AND    TERRITORIES    IN   THE    UNITED 

STATES,    1877. 


■TATB8. 


* 

1.  Alabama   ...•«...• 

2.  Arkansas  ••••.•.. 

&    CaUfornla. 

4.  Colorado  •••*.•.•• 

6.  ConneotVsat.  •••••• 

6.  Delaware • 

7.  Florida 

a    Georgia •  • 

9.    IlliQoU 

10.  Indiana  ••.••...• 

11.  Iowa  .••••••..• 

12.  Kansas 

13.  Kentacky.  • 

H.    Louisiana •  . 

15.  Maine • 

16.  Maryland  ....•.•• 

17.  Massachusetta    •  •  •  •  • 

18.  Michigan 

lU.  Minnesota    ••.•••• 

20.  Miasisaippl 

21.  Missouri 

22.  Nebraska 

23.  Nerada 

24.  New  Hampsbire  •  •  •  • 

26.  New  Jersey 

20.    New  York 

27.  North  Carolina 

28.  Ohio 

29.  Oregon  .•.••...• 
30..  Pennsylrania 

31.  Rhode  Island 

32.  South  Carolina  •  .  .  .  • 
S3.    Tennessee . 

34.  Texas 

35.  Ycrmont  • • 

30.  YirglnU 

37.  West  Virginia    .  .  .  .  • 

38.  Wisoonain . 

TEBRIT0BIE8. 

1.  Arisona    •••.•••. 

2.  Dakota 

3.  District  of  Columbia  .  . 

4.  Idaho 

5.  Montana •  • 

0.    New  Mexico 

7.  Utah . 

8.  Washington 

9.  Wyoming 

10.  Indian 

11.  Alaska 


capites. 


Sqnari 

MUm. 


Two. 


ilatloB. 


Inkabitants 
to  ■qiiaz« 
miJe. 


Montgomery 

UUle  Rock  . 

Sacramento  . 

Denver  .  .  • 

Hartford  .  . 

Dover    .  •  . 

Tallahassee . 

AtlanU  .  .  . 

Springfield   . 

Indianapolis 

De«  Moines  . 

Topeka  .  •  . 

Frankfort.  . 

New  Orleans 

Augusta    .  . 

Annapolis    . 

boston  .  .  . 

Lansing    .  • 

St.  Paul .  .  . 

Jaclcson .  .  . 

Jefferson  City 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

Carson  City 

Concord    .  . 

Trenton    .  . 

Albany .    .  . 

Raleigh.  .  . 

Columbus     . 

Salem    .  .  . 

Harrisburg  . 
(  Providence 
}     Newport 

Columbia  • 

Nashville  . 

Austin   .  . 

Montpelier 

Richmond 

Cliarleston 

Madison    . 


and 


Tucson  ....•• 

Yankton 

Washington  .  .  . 
Bois^e  City  .... 
VlrLdnia  City  .  .  . 

Santa  F4 

Salt  Lake  City    .  . 

Olympia 

Cheyenne ..... 

Tahlequa 

Sitka 


3,556,1M 


60t722 

990,992 

52,198 

484,471 

158,933 

500,247 

140,6i3 

39,€e4 

4,074 

637464 

2,120 

126,016 

59,208 

187,748 

68,000 

1,184,109 

55,405 

2,639,891 

33,800 

1,080,037 

55,045 

1,191,7«2 

81,318 

304,309 

87,080 

1,321,011 

40,431 

720,916 

30,000 

020,916 

0,350 

780,894 

7,800 

1,46731 

60,.M3 

1,184,000 

8:),531 

439,706 

47,150 

827,922 

07,380 

1,721,295 

75,995 

122,993 

112,000 

42^91 

9,280 

818,300 

8,320 

900,090 

47,150 

4,382,759 

46,000 

1,071,301 

39,904 

2,065,200 

95,248 

90,923 

40,000 

3,621,791 

1,300 

217,363 

24,500 

706,000 

46,000 

1,268,520 

237,321 

818,679 

9,060 

830,551 

41,352 

1,225,103 

20,000 

442,014 

53,024 

1/)54,07O 

113,910 

9,058 

142,7L1 

14,181 

00 

131,700 

90,932 

14,999 

143,775 

20,595 

122,000 

91374 

88,057 

86,7H0 

09,994 

23,965 

97,884 

9,118 

08,991 

17,000 

567,000 

64,000 

88,655,963 


19^ 
9 

^^ 

115 

59 

3 

20X 
40 
60 
21^ 

*H 
85 

16)tf 
21 
83 
187 
21 

63i 
17« 
26i^ 

IV 

109 
93 
24 

«0)tf 
1 

70S 
106 
29 

3>i 

29^ 
22 

1»« 


2,195 


X 
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POPULATION    OP    THE    COUNTIES    IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES. 

(Cbrsus  of  1870.) 


^JLB'TJSlTtN    STi^TSS. 


Uaihb« 

L  AndroBcomfln.   •  •  85,866 

2.  Aroostook  ....  29,009 

3.  Cumberlimd   .  .  •  82,021 

4.  Franklin 18,807 

6.  Hancock 36,469 

6.  Kennebec    ....  53,203 

7.  Knox 30,823 

&  Lincoln 26,897 

9.  Oxford 33,488 

10.  Penobeoot   .  •  .  •  75,150 

11.  l^scataquis.  .  •  .  14,403 

12.  Sagadahoc] ....  18,803 

13.  Somerset 34,611 

14.  Waldo 34,522 

15.  Washington  .  .  .  43rl43 

16.  York 00,174 

Total 626,915 

Nrw  Hampshire. 

1.  Belknap 17,661 

2.  Carroll 17,332 

3.  Cheshire 27,265 

4.  Coos 14,932 

5.  Grafton 39,103 

6.  Hillsborongh    •  •  64,238 

7.  Merrimao    ....  42,151 

8.  Rockingham  .  •  •  47,297 

9.  Strafford 30,213 


10.  Snllivan 18,058 

Total 818,300 

YEBMOSfT. 

1.  Addison 23,484 

2.  Bennington  •  •  •  21,325 
8.  Caledonia  ....  22^247 
4.  Chittenden  •  .  •  •  86,480 
6.  Bssex 6,811 

6.  Franklhi 80,291 

7.  Grand  Isle  .  •  .  •  4,082 

8.  Lamoille 12,448 

9.  Orange 23,090 

10.  Orleans 21,035 

It  Rutland 40,661 

12.  Washington   .  .  •   26,506 

13.  Windham    .  .  •  •    26,030 

14.  Windsor 36,008 

Total 830/^1 

Massachusbtts. 

1.  Barnstable  ....   82.774 

2.  Berkshire    ....  64,827 

3.  Bristol 102,886 

4.  Dukes 8,787 

5.  Essex 200,843 

6.  Franklin 82,635 

7.  Hampden    ....  78,409 


8.  Hampshfre . 

9.  Middlesex  . 

10.  Nantucket  . 

11.  Norfolk    .  . 

12.  PlTmonth  • 
18.  SuiTolk  .  .  . 
14*  Worcester  • 


•  •    44,388 

•  .274,353 
.  .  4,123 
.  .  8U,443 
.  .  65,365 
.  .270,802 
.  .192,716 


Total 1,467^1 

Rhode  Island. 

1.  Bristol 9,421 

2.  Kent 18,606 

8.  Newport 20,050 

4.  Providence ....  140,100 
6.  Washington  .  .  .  20,007 

Total 217,353 

COlfNECnCUT. 

1.  Fairfield 96,270 

2.  Hartford 109,007 

3.  Litchfield    ....   48,?27 

4.  Middlesex  ....   36,000 

5.  New  Haven    .  .  .  l^l,-^57 

6.  New  London .  .  .  66,570 

7.  Tolland 22,000 

8.  Windham    ....   38,5!8 


Total 637,464 


IVLII>I>ZjS2     st^tss. 


New  Tobk« 

1.  Albany ......  133,052 

2.  Alleghany  ....  40^14 

8.  Broome 44,103 

4.  Cattarangna  .  .  .  43,009 

6.  Caynga    •  .  •  .  .  69,650 

6.  Chautanqna    •  .  .  69,327 

7.  Chemung    •  •  .  .  35,281. 
a  Chenango    ....  40,564 

9.  Clinton ...  .  .  .  47,047 

10.  Columbia 47,044 

11.  Cortland 26,173 

12.  Delaware 42,972 

13.  Dutchess 74,041 

14.  Erie 178,(109 

15.  Essex 20,012 

16.  Franklin  •  •  •  •  •  30,271 

17.  Fulton 27,064 

18.  Genesee 31,600 

19.  Greene  .•••••  31,832 

20.  Hamilton    •  .  •  •  2,960 

21.  Herkimer    ....  39,027 

22.  Jcflcnrson 65,415 

23.  Kings 419,921 

24.  Lewis 28,009 

25.  Livingston.  .  .  .  38^9 

26.  Madison 43,522 

27.  Monroe 117,868 

28.  Montgomery  .  .  .  34,457 


I  29.  New  York   ....  942,208 

30.  Niagara 60,437 

31.  Oneida 110,006 

32.  Onondaga   .  .  .  .104,183 

33.  Ontario 46,l(i6 

34.  Orange 80,902 

35.  Orleans 27,689 

36.  Oswego 77,911 

37.  Otsego 48,967 

38.  Putnam 15,420 

.39.  Queens 73,803 

40.  Rensselaer  ....   90,640 

41.  Richmond   ....   33,029 

42.  Rockland 25,213 

43.  St.  Lawrence  •  .  .   84326 

44.  Saratoga 51,529 

45.  Schenectady  .  .  .  21^347 

46.  Schoharie    •  .  •  .   83,340 

47.  Schuyler 18,089 

48.  Seneca* 27,823 

49.  Steuben    ,  •  •  .  •  67,717 

60.  Suffolk 46,924 

61.  Sullivan 34,650 

62.  Tioga 30,672 

63.  Tompkins   .  •  •  •   33,178 

64.  Ulster 84,826 

66.  Warren 22,693 

56.  Washington   .  .  •   49,608 

57.  Wnyne 47,710 

68.  Westchester  •  •  .  181,348 


69.  Wyoming    ....  29,164 
60.  Yates 10,506 

Total 4,382,760 

New  Jersey. 

1.  Atlantic 14,003 

2.  Bergen 30,122 

8.  Burlington  ....  53,039 

4.  Camden 46,103 

5.  Cape  May    ....     8^0 

6.  Cumberland   .  .  .   34,066 

7.  Essex 143,839 

8.  Gloucester  ....  21,602 

9.  Hudson 129,007 

10.  Hunterdon  ....  36,903 

11.  Mercer 40,386 

12.  Middlesex  .  •  •  •  45,029 

13.  Monmouth  ....  40,106 

14.  Morris 43,137 

16.  Ocean 13,028 

16.  Passaic 40,416 

17.  Salem 23,940 

18.  Somerset 23,610 

19.  Sussex 23.108 

20.  Union 41359 

21.  Warren 34,3n6 

Total 906,090 


AKNALS   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 


PemnTLVAStA. 

I.  Ailinil KI^IB 

{.  AllwhDD]'  .  .  .  .la3,'JM 
1.  AnuitroDE.  .  .  .   UjeZ 


1   Jcfltri- 
I.  JuiillU.   .   . 
i.  Lancaitflr 
(.  Lawmtn     . 

as.  Luicni.  .  . 
W.  LyDamlDir  . 
■1.  VeKnui  . 

i.  MDrrer  .  , 

k  Moiinie'  i 

47.  MorthiinpIVD 

48.  Nortbaiabn'Ua 

W,    FlTTT       .... 

M.  rhlUdriphU  . 


BOITTBSBir    STj^rrss. 


W.  Tlon    .  . 
->.  Unfcn    .  . 

;.  Wublng:t«i   . 


-    M.7-J0 

■  »■■« 


.1.  Cnlp«f>pcr 

m!  DtBwMdK    .  . 
-.  Eilnbelh  dtf 


S.  Dorclicxicr  . 


ID.  Quae 
17.  SI.  1 


BO.  WfUhlnetoa   . 
^J.  Wkmnlm 
Xt.  WoroHtcT 


2.  Albcmnrls  .' 

3.  AlL'xaadrti . 
1.  Alli^'liU7  . 


!:&"■ 


IS.  BiiAlnehui 
IS.  CampbSl , 
17.  CtitHiBe   , 


iO.  CbvlDtb}.  . 


KiBqam 


Ooodilii 

Uncn  villa 
Hill  rax     . 

HeDiioi    * 

Hlrhhiiil'.  _  . 
■all  of  Wight 

KlueiBdQu 
King-  Osorgi:  . 
King  WlllUm 


74.  Prlna  tieorsa 


ai.  Koekbrid^. 
In.  Ruokloirtkua 
ra.  Unurlf.  .  . 


ai.  Hmjrlti  .  .  . 
S7.  SouUHTDptoa  . 
EH.  SpotuylTanlk 


IM.  WHtmon 
W.  Wl«a      . 

W.  Yotk  .  I 


S.    CllT     .    .    . 

B.  Doddrldee 


HardT 
nwrt™ 


7,I« 


.  iD.ni 
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22.  Lincoln 0,OS3 

28.  Logftn 5«12i 

24.  Marion 12,107 

2ft.  Marshall 14,iMl 

20.  Mason lfi,078 

27.  McDowell   ....  1,052 

28.  Mereer 7,064 

20.  Miueral 0,332 

80.  Monon^bela.  .  •  13^*7 

81.  Monroe 11,124 

32.  Morgnn 4,315 

8a  Nicholas 4,458 

84.  Ohio 2S331 

35.  Pendleton   ....  0,466 

30.  Pleasants    ....  8,012 

37.  Pocahontas.  •  .  .  4,000 

88.  Preston 14,566 

3».  Putnam 7,794 

40.  Raleigh 8,073 

41.  Randolph    ....  6,603 

42.  Ritchie     9,066 

43.  Roane 7,232 

44.  Taylor 9,307 

45.  Tucker 1,907 

40.  Tvler 7,832 

47.  Upshur 8,023 

48.  Wayne 7,862 

49.  Webster 1,730 

60.  Wctsel 8,506 

61.  Wirt 4,804 

62.  Wood 19,000 

03.  Wyomhig 3,171 

Total 442,014 

NOBTR  CABOLIXA. 

1.  Alamance    ....   11,874 

2.  Alexander  •  .  .  .     0,808 

8.  Alleghany  .  .  •  .     8,(391 
4.  Anson 12,428 

6.  Ashe      9,573 

0.  Beaufort 13,011 

7.  Bertie 12,060 

6.  BUden 12,831 

9.  Brunswick  ....  7,754 

10.  Buncombe  »  •  .  .  15,412 

11.  Burke 9,777 

12.  Oabarms 11,964 

la  CaldweU 8,470 

14.  Camden 6,301 

16.  Carteret 9,010 

16.  Caswell 16,081 

17.  CaUwhft 10,084 

18.  Chatham 19,723 

19.  Clierokee 8,080 

20.  Chowan  •  •  .  •  .  0,460 

21.  Clay 2,401 

22.  Cleveland   ....  12,090 

23.  Colamboa   •  •  •  •  8,474 

24.  Craven 20,610 

26.  Cumberhuid  .  •  •  17,030 
20.  Curritnok 6,131 

27.  Dare 2,778 

28.  Davidson 17,414 

29.  Davie 9,020 

80.  Duplin 16.642 

81.  Kdgecombe.  •  •  .  22,970 

82.  Forsyth 13,000 

83.  Kranklin 14,134 

81  Gaston 12,002 

86.  Gates 7,724 

80.  Granville 24,831 

87.  Greene  ..••••  8,087 

88.  Guilford 21,730 

89.  HaUfkx 20,406 

40.  Harnett 8,896 

41.  Haywood    .  •  •  •  7,921 

42.  Henderson  •  •  •  •  7,700 

43.  Hertford 9,278 

44.  Hyde  ...••••  0,446 


46.  Iredell 16,931 

40.  Jackson    .  •  •  .  •  0,083 

47.  Johnson 10,807 

48.  Jones 6,002 

49.  Lenoir 10,474 

60.  Lincoln 0,573 

61.  Macon 0,016 

62.  Madison 8,192 

63.  McDowell   ....  7,602 

64.  Marttai 9,047 

66.  Mecklenburg  .  •  •  24,299 

60.  Mitchell 4,706 

57.  Montgomery  •  .  .  7,'I87 

68.  Moore 12,010 

69.  Nash      11,077 

00.  New  Hanover    .  •  27,978 

01.  Northampton    •  •  14,749 

02.  Onslow 7,509 

03.  Orange 17,507 

04.  Pasquotank    .  .  .  8,131 

06.  Perquimans    .  .  .  7,946 
00.  Persoa  •»»...  11,170 

07.  Pitt 17,270 

08.  Polk 4,319 

09.  Randolph 17,561 

70.  Richmond  •  •  .  .  12,882 
7t  Robeson 10,202 

72.  Rockingham  •  •  .  16,708 

73.  Rowan     10^10 

74.  Rutherfbrd.  •  •  •  13,121 

76.  Sampson 10,430 

70.  Stanley 8,316 

77.  Stokes 11,208 

78.  Surry 11,262 

79.  Transylvania .  •  .  3,530 

80.  TyrreU     4,173 

81.  Unioa 12,217 

82.  Wake 85,017 

83.  Wacren 17,708 

84.  Washington  .  .  •  0,510 

85.  Watauga 6,287 

80.  Wayne^ 18,144 

87.  WUkes 16,539 

88.  Wilson 12,268 

89.  Yadkin ......  10,097 

90.  Tancey 5,909 

Total .....  1,071,301 


South  Caboun a. 


1.  AbbeviUe    . 

2.  Anderson   .. 
a  Bardwell. 
4.  Beanfort  . 

6.  Charleston 
0.  Chester    . 

7.  Chesterfield 

8.  Clarendon 

9.  Colleton   . 

10.  Darlington 

11.  Edgefield . 

12.  Fafrfield  . 

13.  Georgetown 

14.  Greenville 

16.  Horrv   .  . 
10.  Kershaw  . 

17.  Lancaster . 

18.  Laurens    . 

19.  Lexington 

20.  Marion  .  . 

21.  Marlborough 

22.  Newberry 

23.  Oconee  .  . 

24.  Orangeburg 

26.  Pickens    . 
20.  Richland  . 

27.  Spartanburg 

28.  Sumter.  . 

29.  Union   .  • 
80.  Williamsburg 


81,129 
24,049 
36,724 
84r369 
88,803 
18,806 
10,684 
14,038 
26,410 
20,243 
42,480 
19,888 
10,101 
22,203 
10,721 
11,764 
12,067 
22,630 
12,968 
22,100 
11,814 
20,776 
10,686 
16,806 
10,200 
28,026 
26,784 
26,268 
19,248 
16,469  I 


3t  York 24.280 

Total 706,000 

GSORGUy 

1.  Appling 6,060 

2.  Baker 0,84:{ 

3.  Baldwin 10,018 

4.  Banks 4,973 

6.  Bartow     16,54*4) 

0.  Berrien     4,518 

7.  Bibb 21,256 

8.  Brooks 84M2 

9.  Bryan 6,252 

10.  Bnllock 5,010 

11.  Burke 17,079 

12.  Butts  .•••...  0,941 

13.  Calhoun 5,503 

14.  Camden 4,016 

16.  Campbell.  ....  9,170 
10.  Carroll 11,782 

17.  Catoosa 4,409 

18.  Charlton 1,897 

19.  Chatham     ....  41,279 

20.  Chattahoochee  •  .  0,069 

21.  Chattooga    ....  0.902 

22.  Cherokee 10,399 

28.  Clark 12,941 

24.  Olay 5,493 

26.  Clayton 6,477 

20.  Clhioh 3,946 

27.  Cobb      13.814 

28.  Coffee 3,192 

29.  Colquitt I,ti64 

80.  Columbia 13^-^ 

81.  Cowete •  15,876 

32.  Crawlbrd 7,557 

8a  Dade ao:i3 

34.  Dawson 4,309 

36.  Decatur 15,183 

30.  DeKalb 10,014 

87.  Dooly 9,790 

88.  Dougherty  ....  11,' 17 

39.  Early 0,908 

40.  Ecliols 1,078 

41.  Bfllngbam  ....  4,214 

42.  ElbcYt 9,249 

ia  Emanuel 0,134 

44.  Fannin 5,429 

46.  Fayette 8,221 

40.  Floyd 17,2:)0 

47.  Forsyth 7,983 

48.  Franklin 7,808 

49.  Fulton 33,440 

60.  Gilmer      0,644 

61.  Glasscock    ....  2,730 
52.  Glynn 5,370 

63.  Gordon 9,2G8 

64.  Greene 12,464 

65.  Gwinnett 12,431 

60.  Habersham.  .  .  .  0,322 

67.  Hall 9,007 

68.  Hancock 11.317 

69.  Haralson     ....  4,004 

00.  Harris 13,284 

Ot  Hart 0,783 

02.  Heard 7,800 

oa  Henry 10,102 

04.  Houston 20;-100 

06.  Irwin 1,837 

00.  Jackson 11,181 

07.  Jasper 10,439 

08.  Jel&rson 12,190 

09.  Johnson  .....  2,D04 

70.  Jones 9,430 

71.  Laurena 7,834 

72.  Lee 9,567 

7a  Liberty 7,088 

74.  Lincoln 6,413 

76.  Lowndes 8,321 
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76.  Lampkln 

77.  Maron .  . 

78.  MadlMon 

79.  Marion  . 
eo.  Mcintosh 

81.  Meriwether 

82.  Miller  .  . 

83.  Milton    . 

84.  Mitchell . 

86.  Monroe  . 

80.  Montg^merj 

87.  Morgan  . 

88.  Murray  . 
80.  Mnsoogee 

00.  Newton  . 

01.  Oglethorpe 

02.  Paulding 

03.  Pickens  . 

04.  Picree  .  . 

05.  Pike.  .  . 

06.  Polk .  .  . 

07.  Pulaski  . 
06.  Putnam  . 
00.  Quitman 

100.  Kabun .  . 

101.  Randolph 

102.  Richmond 

103.  Schley .  . 

104.  Scriven   . 

105.  Spaulding 

106.  Stewart  . 

107.  Sumter    . 

108.  Talbot .  . 
100.  Taliaferro 

110.  Tutnall   . 

111.  Taylor    . 

112.  Telfair    . 

113.  Terrell    . 

114.  Thomas  . 

115.  Towns     . 

116.  Troup.  • 

117.  Twiggs   . 

118.  Union  .  . 
110.  Upeon .  • 
1-iO.  Walker   . 

121.  Walton   . 

122.  Ware   .  . 
12  J.  Warren  . 
124.  Washington 
126.  Wayne    . 

126.  Webster. 

127.  White  .  . 

128.  Whitcfield 
120.  Wilcox   . 

130.  WUkes    . 

131.  Wilkinson 

132.  Worth    . 


6,161 

11,468 

6^7 

8,000 

4,401 

13,766 

3,001 

4,284 

6L633 

17,218 

S,6i9A 

10,606 

6,600 

16,663 

14,016 

11,782 

7,<i30 

6,317 

2,778 

10,006 

7,822 

11,040 

10,461 

4,160 

3,266 

10,661 

26,7SH 

6,120 

0,176 

10,206 

14,204 

10,650 

11,013 

4,706 

4360 

7,143 

3,246 

0,063 

14,623 

2,780 

17,632 

8,646 

6,267 

0,430 

0,025 

11,038 

2,286 

10,645 

16,842 

2,177 

4,677 

4,(H)6 

10,117 

2,430 

11,706 

0,383 

3,778 


Total 1,184,100 


Florida. 


•  «  •  . 


1.  Alachua 

2.  Baker    . 

3.  Bradford 

4.  Brevard 

6.  Calhoun 
0.  Clay   .  . 

7.  Columbia 

8.  Dade  .  . 
0.  Duval    . 

10.  Kscarabia 

11.  Franklin 

12.  Gadsden 

13.  Hamilton 

14.  Hernando 
16.  Hillsborough 

16.  Holmes .  •  • 

17.  Jackson    .  . 

18.  Jefferson  .  • 
10,  lAfayette  •  . 


.  •  .  • 


17,328 
1,326 
3,071 
1,210 
008 
2,008 
7,336 
86 

11,021 
7,817 
1,266 
0,802 
6,740 
2,9C» 
3J210 
1,572 
0,528 

13,:t08 
1,783 


20.  I^eon 16,236 

21.  Levy 2,018 

22.  Uberty 1,050 

23.  Madison 11,121 

24.  Manatee 1,031 

25.  Marion 10,804 

26.  Monroe 6,667 

27.  Nassau 4,247 

28.  Orange 2,106 

20.  Polk 3,100 

30.  Putnam 3,821 

31.  Santa  Rosa ....  8,312 

32.  St.  Johns 2,618 

33.  Samter 2,062 

34.  Suwanee 3^656 

36.  Taylor 1,463 

36.  VolusU 1,723 

37.  WaknlU 2,606 

38.  Walton 3,041 

30.  Washington  •  .  .  2,302 

Total 187,748 

Alabama. 

1.  Autauga 11,623 

2.  Baker 6,104 

3.  Baldwin 6,004 

4.  Barbour 20,300 

6.  Bibb 7,460 

6.  Blount 0,046 

7.  Bullook 24,474 

8.  Butler 14,061 

0.  Calhoun 13,080 

10.  Chamben    ....  17,602 

11.  Cherokee 11,132 

12.  ChocUw 12,670 

13.  Clarke 14,663 

14    Clay 0,660 

15.  Clebem 8,017 

16.  Coffee 6,171 

17.  Colbert I2fi^ 

18.  Conecuh 0,674 

10.  Coosa 11,046 

20.  Covington  ....  4,868 

21.  Crenshaw   ....  11,166 

22.  Dale 11,326 

23.  DalUs 40,706 

24.  De  Kalb 7,126 

26.  Elmore 14,477 

26.  Escambia 4,041 

27.  Etowah 10,100 

28.  Fayette 7,136 

20.  Franklin 8,006 

30.  Geneva 2,060 

31.  Green 18,:)00 

32.  Hale 21.702 

33.  Henry 14,101 

34.  Jackson 10,410 

36.  Jefferson .  .  .  .  •  12,:;46 
.3n.  Lauderdale  ....  If  ,001 

37.  Lawrence    ....  16,068 

38.  Lee 21,760 

30.  Limestone  ....  15,017 

40.  Lowndes 25,710 

41.  Mooon 17,727 

42.  Madison 31,267 

43.  Marengo 20,151 

44.  Marion     6,056 

46.  Marshall 0,871 

46.  Mobile 40,311 

47.  Monroe 14,214 

48.  Montgomery  .  .  .  43,704 

40.  Morgan 12,187 

60.  Perry 24,076 

51.  Pickens 17,0M) 

62.  Pike 17,423 

63.  Randolph     ....  12,006 

54.  Rusself. 21,0:)6 

66.  St.  Clair 0,360 

60.  Sanford 8,803 


67.  Shelby l^'ns 

68.  Sumter.  .....  2i,:o» 

ft).  Talladega 1^.0.10 

60.  Tallapoosa  ....  16,i».io 

61.  Tuscaloosa  ....  20,0b0 

02.  Walker r^^iO 

68.  Washington  .  .  .  3,910 

04.  Wilcox 28,^77 

06.  Winston 4.155 

Total 006,00^ 

Mississippi. 

1.  Adams 10,084 

2.  Alcorn 10.431 

3.  Amite lo.on 

4.  Attala  ......  14,776 

6.  Bolivar 0,733 

0.  Calhoun  •  -  •  .  .  lu,561 

7.  Carroll 21.04? 

8.  Chickasaw  ....  10^^99 
0.  Choctaw 16,088 

10.  Claiborne 13,^tt6 

11.  Clark 7,506 

12.  Coahoma 7,144 

13.  Copiah 20,606 

14.  Covington  ....  4.753 
16.  De  Soto 32,U2I 

16.  Franklin 7,408 

17.  Greene 2.038 

18.  Grenada 10,571 

10.  Hancock 4,230 

20.  Harrison     ....  5,796 

21.  Hinds .30,488 

22.  Holmes 10,370 

23.  Issaquena    ....  6,887 

24.  Itawamba    ....  7,812 

25.  Jackson 4,362 

20.  Jasper 10,884 

27.  Jefferson 13,848 

28.  Jones .  .  •  ^  .  .  .  3, :tl3 

20.  Kemper li^.oeo 

30.  Lafayette.  ....  18,802 

3L  Lauderdale.  •  .  .  133^ 

32.  Lawrenoe 6720 

33.  Leake 8,400 

34.  Lee 16,066 

36.  Lincoln. 10,184 

36.  Ixiwndcs     ....  30,502 

37.  Madison 20,018 

38.  Marion 4,211 

30.  Marahall .....  20,416 

40.  Monroe 2i.€31 

41.  Neshoba 7,430 

42.  Newton 10,067 

4.3.  Noxubee 20,0(<5 

44.  Oktibbeha  ....  14,801 

46.  Panola 20,764 

4«i.  Perry •.  2,604 

47.  Pike llr»» 

48.  Pontotoe 12;525 

40.  i*re|itis9 0,:>48 

•60.  Rankin 12,077 

61.  Scott 7M7 

62.  Simpson   .....  6,718 

5.%  Smith 7,1^ 

64.  Sunflower   ....  6,015 

55.  Tallahatchie  .  .  .  7,;b62 

66.  Tippah 20^727 

67.  Tiabcmingo    .  .  .  7,r50 

68.  Tunica 5,358 

6J.  Warren , 26^700 

60.  Washington   .  .  .  14,560 

61.  Wayne 4,2ti6 

62.  Wilkinson  ....  12,715 

68.  Winston 8,w4 

64.  Ynlabusha  ....  13,C54 

06.  Yaxoo   ."^ 17,:^;» 

Total 827,9£e 


POPULATION  OF  COUNTIES. 
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LOUISIAIIA, 

1.  Asoeniion  •  .  .  •  11,077 

2.  AsBumptioii   ...  1.%2M 
8.  Avoyelles    .  •  •  .  12,926 

4.  Baton  Rongpe  E.    •  17,816 

5.  BatoQ  Rouge  W.  •  6,114 

6.  BleoTille 10,636 

7.  Bossier 12,675 

8.  Caddo 21,714 

tt.  Calcasoieii,  ....  6,733 

10.  Caldwell 4,820 

11.  Cameron 1,591 

12.  Carroll 10,110 

13.  CatahonU    ....  8.476 

14.  Cloibomo 20,240 

15.  CoaoordU    ....  0,077 

16.  DeSoto 14,962 

17.  FeUdana  E.    .  •  .  13,499 

18.  Feliciana  W.  .  •  .  10,490 

19.  Franklin 6,078 

20.  Grant 4,517 

21.  Iberia 9,042 

22.  Ibcrrille I2rl47 

23.  Jackson    .....  7,616 

24.  JelTorson 17,767 

26.  Lafayette 10,388 

26.  Lafoorche   ....  14,719 

27.  Livingston  .  •  •  •  4,020 

28.  Madison 8,600 

29.  Morohonse.  ...  9.387 
80.  Natehitocbes .  .  .  18,266 

31.  Orleans 191,418 

82.  OuachiU 11.582 

33.  Plaquemines  .  •  .  10,562 

34.  Point  Coup^.  •  •  12,981 

35.  Kapides 18,015 

36.  Ricliland 5,110 

87.  Sabine 6,456 

88.  St.Bemard.  •  .  .  3,353 
80.  St. Charles.  •  •  •  4,867 

40.  St.  Helena  ....  5,423 

41.  St.  James    ....  10,152 

42.  St.  John  Baptist  .  6,762 

43.  St.  Landry  ....  25,553 

44.  St.  Martin      •  .  .  9^370 

45.  St.  Mary 13,800 

40.  St. Tammany.  •  •  6,586 

47.  Tan^pahoa.   .  •  .  7,028 

48.  Tcnsns 12,419 

40.  Tcrrc  Bonne  .  .  .  12,451 

60.  Union 11,085 

51.  Vermilion    ....  4,528 

52.  Washington  ...  .3^30 
63.  Winn 4,951 

Total 720,915 

Texas. 

1.  Anderson    ....  9,229 

2.  AngclinA 3,985 

3.  Archer « 

4.  Atascosa 2,015 

5    Austhi  ......  15,067 

6.  Bandera C19 

7.  Bastrop 12,290 

8.  Baylor • 

9.  Bee 1,062 

10.  Bell 9,771 

11.  Bexar    ......  10,043 

12.  Bexar  District  .  .  1,077 

in.  Blanco 1,187 

14.  Bosqne 4,961 


15.  Bowie 4,084 

IG.  Braxoria 7,527 

17.  Brazos 9,205 

18.  Brown  .••...  514 

19.  Burleson 8,072 

20.  Burnet 3,688 

21.  Caldwell 6,572 

22.  Callioun 3,443 

23.  Callahan • 

24.  Cameron 10,999 

25.  Chambers    ....  1,503 
20.  Cherokee 11,079 

27.  Clay   .......     • 

28.  Coleman 347 

29.  Collin 14,013 

30.  Colorado 8,326 

31.  Comal 5,28:i 

32.  Comanche  ....  1,001 

33.  Concho « 

34.  Cook. 6,315 

35.  Coryell 4,121 

36.  Dallas 13,311 

37.  Davis 8,875 

38.  Demmit 109 

39.  Denton 7,251 

40.  DcWitt 6,443 

41.  Duval 1,063 

42.  Eastland 88 

43.  Edwards * 

44.  Ellis  .......  7,514 

45.  £1  Paso 3,671 

46.  Ensinal 427 

47.  Erath 1,801 

48.  Falls 9,851 

49.  Fannin 13,207 

50.  Fayette 16^63 

51.  Fort  Bend   ....  7,114 

52.  Freestone    .  •  .  •  8,130 

53.  Frio   ...••..  309 

54.  Galyeston   ....  15,290 

55.  Gillespie 3,506 

66.  Goliad 3,028 

57.  Gonzales 8,951 

58.  Grayson 14,387 

59   Grimes 13,218 

60.  Guadalupe  ....  7,282 

61.  Hamilton     ....  733 

62.  Hardeman  ....  ^— • 

63.  Hardin 1,4«V) 

61.  Harris 17,375 

65.  Harrison 13,241 

66.  Haskell * 

67.  Hays 4,088 

08.  Henderson  ....  0,786 

no.  Hidalgo 2,;»7 

70.  Hill 7,-l53 

71.  Hood     .......  2,585 

72.  Hopkins 12,051 

73.  Houston 8,147 

74.  Hunt 10,201 

75.  Jack 091 

76.  Jackson    .....  2,278 

77.  Jasper 4.218 

78.  Jefferson 1,000 

79.  Johnson 4,923 

80.  Jones     ......  * 

81.  Karnes 1,705 

82.  Kaufman 0,805 

83.  Kendall 1.536 

84.  Kerr 1,012 

85.  Kimble 72 

66.  Kfnney 1,204 

87.  Knox    • * 


88.  Lamar 15,790 

89.  Lampasas  ....  1,314 

90.  La  Salle 69 

01.  Lavaca 9,168 

92.  Leon 6,523 

93.  Liberty 4,414 

94.  Limestone  ...  8,591 
96.  Live  Oak    ....  852 

96.  Llano 1,379 

97.  MoCuUoch  ...  173 
96.  McLennan  .  .  •  1.3,500 
99.  McMullcn ....  230 

100.  Madison 4,061 

101.  ]|Brion 8,502 

102.  Mason 678 

lo:).  Matagorda    .  .  .  8,377 

101.  Maverick   ....  1,951 

105.  Medina 2,078 

106.  Menard 607 

107.  Menora *~.-^ 

106.  MiUun 8,984 

109.  Montague  ....  890 

110.  Montgomery    .  .  6,483 

111.  Nacogdoches   .  .  9,614 

112.  Navarro 8,879 

113.  Newton 2,187 

114.  Nueces 3,975 

115.  Orange 1,255 

116.  Panola 10,119 

117.  Parker 4,186 

118.  Folk 8,707 

119.  Presidio 1,636 

120.  Red  River     .  .  .  10,053 

121.  ReAifirlo 2^324 

122.  Robertson  ....  9,990 

123.  Runuclls  ....  *— « 
121.  Rusk 16,916 

125.  Sabine 3,256 

126.  San  Augustine    .  4,196 

127.  San  Patricio  ...  602 
12a  Son  Saba  ....  1,425 
129.  Sliaoklcford  ...  455 

1;J0.  Shelby 6,rJ2 

131.  Smith 16,5.32 

182.  Starr 4,154 

133.  Stephens    ....  330 

131.  Tarrant 5,786 

135.  Taylor « 

136.  Throckmorton    .    * 

137.  Titus 11,330 

138.  Travis 13,153 

i:)9.  Trinity 4,141 

140.  Tyler 5,010 

141.  Upshur 12,0:J0 

142.  Uvalde 851 

143.  Van  Zandt    .  .  .  6,494 

144.  Victoria 4,860 

145.  Walker 9,776 

140.  Washington  ...  23,104 

147.  Webb 2,615 

118.  Wharton    ....  3,426 

149.  WIchiU *— 

160.  WUburger ....    * 

151.  Williamson  .  •  .  6,308 

152.  Wilson 2,^50 

153.  Wise 1,450 

154.  Wood 6,891 

155.  Young 135 

156.  Young  Territory .    * 

157.  Znputa 1,488 

158.  Zavala i:i3 

Total 818,579 


*  No  population. 
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ANNALS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


"WESTERN"     STATES. 


Ohio. 

1.  Adams 20,750 

2.  Alien 23A23 

3.  AsUlund 21,933 

4.  AsbUbuU    ....   32,017 

6.  Athens 23,706 

«.  Auffltiae 20,041 

7.  Belmont 39,714 

8.  Brown 90.802 

9.  Butler SOJitZ 

m  Carroll 14,401 

11.  Champaign  ,  .  •  •  24,188 

12.  Clark 32,070 

13.  Clermont .....  84,208 

14.  Clinton 21,914 

15.  Columbiana    •  •  •  38^290 
lA.  Coshocton   .  •  •  •  23^000 

17.  Crawford     .  .  •  •  2ft,660 

18.  Cuyahoga    •  •  •  .  182^10 

19.  Darke 32,278 

20.  Defiance 15,719 

21.  Delaware 25,175 

22.  Erie 28,188 

23.  Fairfield 31,138 

24.  FayeUo 17,170 

25.  Franklin «:i,019 

20.  Fulton 17,780 

27.  OalUa 25,545 

28.  Qeauga 14,190 

29.  Greene 28,038 

80.  Gucmeey 23,838 

31.  Hamilton 200,370 

32.  Uaneock 23,847 

S3.  Hardin 18,714 

84.  Harriaon 18,082 

85.  Henrr 14,028 

.10.  Highland 29,183 

87.  Hocking 17,925 

88.  Holmes 18,177 

80.  Huron 28^532 

40.  Jaokson 21,759 

41.  Jeff'erson 29,188 

42.  Knox 20^333 

43.  Lake 15,035 

44.  Lawrence    ....  81,:S80 

45.  Licking 35,750 

40.  Logan 2:i,028 

47.  Lorain 30,308 

48.  Lucas 40,722 

40.  Madison 15,033 

60.  Mahoning    ....  81,001 

61.  Marion 10,184 

62.  Medina 20,002 

63.  Meigs 31,406 

64.  Mercer 17,261 

65.  Miami 32,740 

60.  Monroe 25,779 

67.  Montgomery  •  •  .  <H,OO0 

68.  Morgan 20,303 

60.  Morrow 18,583 

00.  Muskingum    •  .  .  44,880 

CI.  Noblo 19,910 

02.  Ottawa 13,304 

03.  PauldJng 8,544 

04.  Perry 18,463 

05.  Pickaway     ....  24,875 
00.  Pike 15,447 

07.  Portage    .....   24,584 

08.  Preble  ......   21,809 

09.  Putnam 17,081 

70.  Richland 32,510 

71.  Ross 37,097 

72.  Sandusky    ....  25,503 

73.  Scioto 29,.302 

74.  Seneca 30,827 

75.  Shelby 20,781 

70.  Stark 62,508 


77.  Summit 84,072 

78.  Trumbull     ....  38,050 
70.  Tuscarawas    .  .  .  3:t,M0 

80.  Union 18,7rM) 

81.  Van  Wert    ....  15,823 

82.  Vinton 15,0:>7 

88.  Warrte 20,080 

84.  Washington    .  .  .  40,009 

85.  Wavne 35,110 

80.  WiQiams 20,991 

87.  Wood 24,590 

88.  Wyandot 18,563 

Total 2^006,200 

iLLniois. 

1.  Adams 50,302 

2.  Alexander  ....  1O|,501 

3.  Bond IS.  152 

4.  Boone ]2,M2 

6.  Brown •  12,206 

0.  Bureau 82,415 

7.  Calhoun 0,502 

8.  Carroll 10,706 

9.  Cass 11,580 

10.  Champaign.  .  •  .  82,737 

11.  Christian 20,303 

12.  Clark 18,719 

18.  Clay 16,875 

14.  Clinton 10,2f« 

15.  Coles 26,235 

10.  Cook  ......  .849,900 

17.  Crawford 13^889 

18.  Cumberiand    .  .  .  12,228 

19.  De  Kalb 29^205 

20.  De  Witt 14,708 

21.  Douglas 13,484 

22.  Dtt  Page 10,085 

28.  Edgar 21,450 

24.  Edwards 7,505 

26.  Efllogbam   ....  16,063 
20.  Fayette 19,838 

27.  Ford 9,103 

28.  Franklin 12,062 

29.  Fulton 38,291 

30.  Gallatin 11,^4 

81.  Greene 20,277 

82.  Gmndy 14,938 

33.  Hamilton    ....  13,014 

84.  Hancock 85,935 

as.  Hardin 6,113 

30.  Henderson  ....  12,582 

87.  Henry 85,500 

38.  Iroquois 27,782 

89.  Jackson 19,0:i4 

40.  Jasper 11,234 

41.  Jefferson 17,804 

42.  Jersey 15,054 

4a  Jo  Daviess  ....  27,820 

44.  Johnson 11,248 

45.  Kane S9,091 

40.  Kankakee    ....  24,:i52 

47.  Kendall 12,.')99 

48.  Knox 89,522 

49.  Lake 21,014 

60.  La  Salle 00,702 

61.  Lawrence    ....  12,583 

62.  Lee 27,171 

53.  Livingston  ....  31,471 

54.  Locan 23,053 

55.  Mcuonough    .  •  .  20,509 

50.  MeHenry 23,702 

57.  McLean 63,988 

58.  Macon 20,481 

69.  Macoupin    ....  32,r20 

00.  Madison 44,131 

01.  Marion 20,022 


02.  Marshall 1G.»6 

03.  Mmsou ICt^ 

04.  Mnssae 9,581 

05.  Menard Il,ri5 

00.  Mercer  ......  18,700 

07.  Monroe     •  .  •  .  .  12,982 

08.  Montgomery  •  .  .  25,314 
00.  Morgan 2S,4(B 

70.  Moultrie ]0,:d« 

71.  Ogle 273« 

?2.  Peoria 47,1^ 

73.  Perry 13,728 

74.  putt 10,063 

75.  Pike 80,708 

70.  Pope 11337 

77.  PuUaki 8,752 

78.  PuUiam 0^280 

70.  Bandplph     .  .  •  •  20,890 

80.  Rk^Und 123» 

81.  HocklsUnd    .  .  .  29,783 

82.  St.  Clair 61,088 

83.  Sabine 12,7U 

84.  Sangamon   ....  46iaS2 

85.  Schuyler 17,419 

80.  Soott 11,530 

87.  Shelby 25,470 

88.  Stark 10,761 

89.  SteplunsoB  •  •  .  •  80J06 

00.  Tazewell 2?  JMtt 

01.  Union 104ffi 

92.  VenniUoa   ....  80,388 

93.  Wa)i>ash 8341 

94.  Warren 23^ 

05.  Washington  •  .  .  I7,9» 

00.  Wayne 19,;3B 

07.  White Itjm 

98.  Whiteaidea.  .  .  .  27,50) 

00.  Will i3j913 

KO.  Williamson  .  .  .  17^39 

101.  Wlnn^Mgo   .  •  .  29,301 

102.  Woodford ....  16,900 


Total    ....   2,530,891 

Kbhtuckt. 

1.  Adair UflBi 

2.  Allen KgM 

3.  Anderson     ....  5,449 

4.  BaUard 12,571 

6.  Barren V^ 

0.  Bath 10.145 

7.  Boone 10,090 

8.  Bourbon   .....  14,iA 
0.  Boyd 8,673 

10.  Boyle 9,515 

11.  Bracken 11,409 

12.  BrcathKt 6,0:2 

18.  Breckenridge .  .  .  13,440 

14.  BuHitt 7,781 

15.  BuHer 9,404 

10.  Caldwell 10,826 

17.  CaUoway 9.4)0 

18.  Campbdl 27,400 

19.  CarroU «J89 

20.  Carter 7,509 

21.  Casey %jm 

22.  Christian 23,tS7 

23.  Clark 10,882 

24.  CUy 8,287 

26.  Clinton 6,4«7 

20.  Crittenden   ....  9,381 

27.  Cumberland    .  .  .  7,690 

28.  Dariess 20,714 

29.  Edmonson  ....  4,420 
80.  Elliott 4,433 

31.  EstUl 0,198 

32.  Fayette ......  80,066 
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83.  Fleinlnflf 13,308 

34.  Floyd 7,877 

as.  FrankUn    ....  15,.300 

96.  Fulton 6,161 

87.  Gallatin      ....  6,074 

38.  Gnrrard 10J37(i 

30.  Grant 9,530 

40.  Graves 10,303 

41.  Grayaon 11,680 

42.  Greene 0,.370 

43.  Greenup 11,463 

44.  Ilanoook     ....  6,601 
46.  Hardin 16,706 

46.  Harlan 4,416 

47.  Harrison    ....  12,093 

48.  Hart 13,687 

40.  Henderson    .  .  .  18,467 

60.  Henry 11,066 

51.  Hlokman    ....  8,463 

62.  Hopkins 13,827 

63.  Jackson      ....  4,647 

64.  Jefferson    ....  118,053 

65.  Jessamine     .  .  .  8,638 

66.  John  Bdl  .  •  .  •  8,731 

67.  Johnson .....  7,4^ 

68.  Kenton 36,006 

60.  Knox 8,204 

60.  La  Rue 8,235 

61.  Lanrel 6,016 

62.  Lawrenoe  •  •  .  ,  8,407 

63.  Lee   .......  8,065 

64.  Letcher 4,608 

66.  Lewis 0,115 

66.  Lincoln 10,047 

67.  Livingston    .  .  .  8,200 

08.  Logan 20,420 

60.  Lyon 6,233 

70.  Madison     ....  10,643 

71.  Magoffin 4,084 

72.  Marion 12,8:^8 

73.  Marshall    ....  0,455 

74.  Mason 18,126 

76.  McCracken    .  •  .  13,088 

76.  McLean     ....  7,614 

77.  Meade 0,485 

78.  Menifee 1,086 

79.  Mercer 13,144 

80.  Metcalfe 7J0^H 

81.  Monroe 0,231 

82.  Montgomery    .  .  7,657 

63.  Mors^an 6,076 

M.  Muhlcnburg.  .  .  12,038 

86.  Nelson 14:804 

66.  Nicholas     ....  9,120 

87.  Ohio 15,001 

88.  Oldham 0,027 

80.  Owen 14^100 

90.  Owsley 3,880 

01.  Fondleton  ....  14,090 

92.  Perry   ......  4,V74 

93.  Pike 0,562 

04.  Powell 2,600 

06.  Pulaski 17,670 

96.  Kobertson  ....  6,:J00 

97.  Rock  Castle  .  .  .  7,145 

98.  Rowan 2,001 

09.  RnsseU 6,800 

100.  Scott 11,007 

101.  Shelby 16,73:} 

102.  Simpson    ....  9,57) 

103.  Spencer 6,061 

104.  Taylor 8,220 

1C5.  Todd    ......  12,012 

106.  Trigg  ......  13,066 

107.  TriBiblo 6,6:7 

1(8.  Union 1.3,040 

109.  Warren  .....  21,742 

110.  Washhagton .  .  .  12,404 

111.  Wayne 10,60e 

112.  Webster 10,037 

113.  Whitley 8,278 


114.  Wolfe .3,003 

116,  Woodford  ....  8,240 

Total 1,321,011 

Tennessee. 

1.  Anderson 8,704 

2.  Bedford 24,:{33 

3.  Benton 8,234 

4.  Bledsoe     .....  4,870 
6.  Blount 14,237 

6.  Bradley 11,652 

7.  Campbell 7,445 

8.  Cannon 10,502 

9.  CarroH 10,447 

10.  Carter 7,900 

11.  Clicatham    ....  6,H78 

12.  Claiborne 0,321 

13.  Cocke 12,458 

14.  Coffee 10,237 

15.  Cumberland    .  .  .  3,401 
10.  Davidson 02,807 

17.  Decatnr 7,772 

18.  Dc  Kalb 11,426 

19.  Dickson 0,340 

20.  Dyer 13,706 

21.  Fayette 20,145 

24.  Fentress 4,717 

23.  FrankHn 14,070 

24.  Gibson 25,666 

25.  Giles 32,413 

20.  Grnhigcr 12,421 

27.  Greene 21,668 

28.  Grundy 3,250 

20.  Hamilton 17,241 

liO.  Hancock 7,148 

31.  Hardeman   ....  18,(f74 

.32.  Hardin 11,708 

33.  Hawkins 15,837 

31.  Haywood    ....  25,004 

:}5.  Henderson  ....  14,217 

36.  Henry 20,380 

37.  Hickman 0,856 

38.  Humphreys    .  .  .  0,326 
30.  Jackson 12,583 

40.  Jefferson 10,470 

41.  Johnson 5,852 

42.  Knox 28,000 

4:}.  Lake 2,428 

44.  Lauderdale ....  10,838 

46.  Lawrence    ....  7,001 
40.  Lewis l,l)H5 

47.  Lincoln 28,050 

48.  MoMlnn 13,000 

40.  McNairy 12,726 

50.  Macon 6,033 

51.  Madison 23,480 

5i.  Marion. 0,841 

53.  Marshall 16,207 

64.  Maury 86,280 

55.  Meigs 4,511 

56.  Monroe 12,580 

67.  Montgomery  .  .  .  24,747 

18.  Morgan 2,000 

GO.  Obion 15,564 

60.  Overton 11,207 

01.  Perry 6,025 

62.  Polk 7,300 

03.  Putnam 8,006 

04.  Rhea 6,538 

65.  Roane 15,022 

00.  Kobertson   ....  16,106 

07.  Rutlicrford  ....  83,280 

08.  Scott  .......  4,064 

01>.  Sequatchie  ....  2,3:i5 

70.  Serrier 11,028 

71.  Slielby :6,378 

72.  Smith 15,004 

73.  Stewart 12,020 

74.  Sullivan 13,136 

*  Ko  population. 


75.  Sumner    .  . 
70.  llpton  .  .  . 

77.  Union    .  .  . 

78.  Van  Buren  . 
70.  Wnrren .  .  . 

80.  Washington 

81.  Woyne.  .  . 

82.  Weakley  .  . 
fc8.  White    .  .  . 
84.  Williamson 
80,  Wilson .  .  . 


23,711 
14,864 
7,005 
2.725 
12,714 
10,317 

io,.:oo 

20,7..5 

0,376 

25,328 

25,881 


Tot»l 1,258,520 


MicniaAir. 


1.  Alcona  .... 

2.  Alegan  .... 

3.  Alpena  .... 

4.  Antrim  .... 
6.  Barry    .... 

6.  Bay 

7.  Benzie  .... 

8.  Barrien  .... 
0.  Branch  .... 

10.  Calhoun  .  .  . 

11.  Cass 

12.  CJharlevoIx .  . 

13.  Cheboygan  .  . 

14.  Chippewa    .  . 

15.  Cl.ire 

10.  Clinton.  .  .  . 

17.  Delta 

18.  Katon  .... 
10.  Emmet.  .  .  . 

•  20.  Genesee    .  .  . 

21.  Grand  Traverse 

22.  Gratiot  .... 

23.  Hillsdale  .  .  . 

24.  Houghton  .  . 

25.  Huron   .... 

26.  Ingham    .  .  . 

*27.  Ionia 

28.  Iosco 

20.  Isabella  .  .  . 
.30.  Jackson    .  .  . 

31.  Kalamazoo  •  . 

32.  Kalkaska.  .  . 

33.  Kent 

34.  Keweenaw  .  . 

35.  Lake 

36.  Lapeer  .... 
8r.  Leelenan  .  .  . 
.38.  Lenawee  .  .  . 
30.  Livingston  .  . 

40.  Mackinac.  .  . 

41.  Macomb   .  .  . 

42.  Munitou    .  .  . 

43.  Manistee  . 

44.  3lArqucttc    . 

45.  Mason  .  .  . 
40.  Mecosta    .  . 

47.  Menomonfee 

48.  Midhiud    .  . 
40.  Missaukee   . 

60.  Monroe.  .  . 

61.  Montcalm    . 

52.  Montmorency 

53.  Muske*;on    . 

54.  NcwaytfO .  . 

55.  Oakhina    .  . 


.  .  . 


006 

32,106 

2,756 

1,085 

22,100 

15,000 

2,184 

36,104 

20,226 

36,509 

21,004 

1,724 

2,100 

1,060 

:306 

22,816 

2,512 

26,171 

1,211 

33,000 

4,443 

11,S10 

31,'*rf^4 

13,870 

9,040 

26,2<6 

27,081 

.3,103 

4,113 

30,017 

32,054 

424 

50,403 

4,205 

548 

21,345 

4,570 

45,006 

10,:53(1 

1,710 

27,010 

801 

0,074 

15,a33 

3,203 

5,042 

1,701 

3,285 

1.30 

27,483 

13,020 


.66.  Oceana  .  .  . 
57.  Ogemaw  .  . 
68.  Ontonngort  . 

60.  Osceola     .  . 
GO.  Oscoda  .  .  . 

61.  Ostego  .  .  . 

62.  Ottawa.  .  . 
03.  Presque  Isle 

64.  Roscommon 

65.  Saginaw   .  . 


26,651 
.356 

30,007 
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M.  St.  aair  . 
07.  Sunilae  •  . 
68.  Schoolcraft 
00.  Shiawassee 

70.  St.  Josephs 

71.  Tuscola    . 

72.  Van  Boren 

73.  Washtenaw 

74.  Wayne  .  . 
76.  Wexford . 


ufica 

20,858 
26,275 
13.714 
28,82tf 
41,4.14 
11U,038 
050 


Total 1,184,0M 


IlTDIANA. 


•   •   •   • 


1.  Adams  .  .  . 

2.  Allen .... 
8.  Bartholomew 
4.  Benton  .  .  . 
6.  Blackford 

6.  Boone    . 

7.  Brown  . 

8.  Carroll  . 

9.  Casi  .  . 

10.  Clark 

11.  aay  .... 

12.  Clinton .  .  . 

13.  Crawford .  . 

14.  Daviess    .  , 
16.  Dearborn. 

16.  Decator    • 

17.  De  Kalb  .  . 

18.  Delaware  •  , 
10.  Dubois  .  .  , 

20.  Klkhart    . 

21.  Fayette .  . 

22.  Floyd    .  . 

23.  Fountain  . 

24.  Franklin  . 
26.  Fulton  .  . 

26.  Gibson  .  . 

27.  Grant    .  . 

28.  Green    .  . 

29.  Hamilton 

30.  Hancock  . 

31.  Harrison  . 

32.  Hendricks 

33.  Henry   .  . 

34.  Howard   .  . 
85.  Huntington 

36.  Jackson    . 

37.  Jasper  .  . 

88.  Jay    .  .  . 

89.  Jcnerson .  . 

40.  Jennings . 

41.  Johnson  . 

42.  Knox    .  . 

43.  Kosdnsko 

44.  La  Grange 

45.  Lake  .  .  . 

46.  Laporto    . 

47.  Lawrence 

48.  Madison  .  .  . 
40.  Marion .  .  .  . 

50.  Marshall  .  .  . 

51.  Martin  .  .  .  . 

52.  Miami   .  .  .  . 

63.  Monroe    •  .  . 

64.  Montgomery  . 
66.  Morfi^an    .  .  • 

66.  Newton    .  .  . 

67.  Moble    .  .  .  . 

68.  Ohio 

60.  Orange .  .  .  . 

60.  Owen    .  •  .  . 

61.  Parke    .  .  .  . 

62.  Perry    .  .  .  , 

63.  Pike 

64.  Porter  .  .  .  . 
66.  Posey  .  .  .  . 
66.  PuUsU .... 


.     a     •     . 


»     •     m     » 


•     •     •     • 


11,.382 
43,404 
21,133 

6,616 

6,272 
22,693 

8,081 
16,162 
24,193 
24,7/"0 
19,084 
17,330 

9,b61 
16,747 
24,116 
19,063 
17,167 
19,030 
12,697 
26,026 
10,476 
23,.'I00 
16,389 
20,223 
12,726 
17r^7l 
18,487 
19,614 
20,882 
16,183 
10,913 
20,277 
22,986 
16.J*47 
19,(KI6 
18,974 

6,364 
16,000 
29,741 
16,218 
18,366 
21,662 
23,631 
14,148 
12,339 
27,062 
14,628 
22,770 
71,039 
20,211 
11,103 
21,052 
14,168 
23,765 
17,528 

6,829 
20,389 

6,837 
13,497 
16,l.t7 
18,160 
14,801 
13.779 
13,942 
10,185 

7,801 


67.  Putnam    .....  21,614 

68.  Randolph    ....  22,862 
09.  Ripley 20,977 

70.  Rush 17,026 

71.  St.  Joseph  ....  25,322 

72.  Scott 7,873 

73.  Shelby 21,892 

74.  Spencer 17,998 

76.  Stark 3,888 

76.  Steuben 12,864 

77.  SulUTan 18,463 

7a  Switserland    ...  12,134 

70.  Tippecanoe.  ...  33^516 

80.  Tipton 11,963 

81.  Union 6,.'M1 

82.  Vanderbnrg    ...  33,146 

83.  Vermilion   ....  10,840 
81.  Vigo 83,649 

85.  Wabash 21,305 

86.  Warren 10,204 

87.  Warwick 17,663 

88.  Washington   .  .  .  18,406 

80.  Wayne 34,048 

00.  Wells 13,685 

91.  White 10,664 

92.  Whitby 14.399 

Total ....  1,060,637 

MUSOCItT. 

1.  Adair 11,448 

2.  Andrew 16,137 

8.  Atchison 8,440 

4.  Audrain 12,.107 

6.  Barry 10,373 

6.  Barton 6,067 

7.  Bates 16,960 

8.  Benton 11,322 

9.  Bollinger  •  .  .  .  .  8,162 

10.  Boone 20,766 

11.  Buchanan    ....  35,109 

12.  Butler 4,298 

U.  Caldwell 11,390 

14.  CalUway 19,202 

15.  Camden 6,108 

16.  Cape  Girardeau .  .  17,568 

17.  Carroll 17,446 

18.  Carter 1,465 

19.  Cass 19,296 

20.  Cedar 9,474 

21.  Chariton 19,136 

22.  Christian 6,707 

23.  Clark 1.3,667 

24.  Clay 16^04 

26.  Clinton 14,C«3 

26.  Cole 10,292 

27.  Cooper 20,092 

28.  Crawford 7A>82 

29.  Dade 8/163 

30.  Dallas 8,383 

8L  Daviess 14,410 

32.  Dc  Kalb 9,868 

.33.  Dent 6,357 

34.  Douglas 8,916 

35.  Dunklin 5,982 

30.  Ffimklin 30,098 

37.  Gasconade  ....  10,093 

38.  Gentry 11,007 

3i).  Green 21,640 

40.  Grundy 10,667 

41.  Harrison 14,0.36 

42.  Henry 17,401 

43.  Hickory 0,462 

44.  Holt 11,052 

45.  Howard 17,233 

40u  Howell 4,218 

47.  Iron 6,278 

48.  Jackson 65,041 

49.  Jasper 14,928 

60.  Jeflerson 16,3H) 

*  27o  population. 


61.  Johnson    ....  M,r»t9 

62.  Knox 10,074 

6.x  Laclede 0,380 

64.  Lafayette  ....   22,623 

63.  Lawrence  ....   13^067 
60.  Lewis 16,114 

67.  Lincoln  .  ;  .  .  .   15,900 

68.  Linn 15.900 

60.  Livingston    •  •  .   16,730 

60.  McDonald  ....     6.296 

61.  Macon 23,230 

62.  Madison 6,849 

63.  Maries 6,016 

64.  Marion 23,790 

65.  Mereer 11,667 

66.  MiUer 6,616 

67.  Mississippi   .  .  .     4,982 

68.  Moniteau  ....   11,3^ 
60.  Monroe 17,14f 

70.  Montgomery    .  .   10,406 

71.  Morgan 8,431 

72.  New  Madrid    .  .     6,357 

73.  Newton  .  .  •  •  .  12^ 

74.  Noddawaj    •  •  .    14,751 

75.  Oregon 3,287 

76.  Osage 10.798 

77.  Ozark 3,861 

78.  Pemiscot    »  •  .  •     2,098 

79.  Peny 9JS77 

80.  PeUiS 18,706 

81.  Phelps 10,506 

82.  Pike 23,069 

83.  PUtte      17,368 

84.  Polk 12,445 

86.  Pulaski 4J14 

86.  Putnam      ....   11.217 

87.  Ralls 10,610 

88.  Randolph      .  .  .    16,906 

89.  Ray      18,700 

90.  Reynolds  ....     3,196 

91.  Ripley 8,171 

92.  St.  Charles   .  .  .  21,801 

93.  St.  Clair     ....     6,742 

94.  St.  FraneoU     •  .     9,741 
96.  St.  Gencriere     .     8,364 

96.  St.  Lonis   .  .  .  .361,i8i 

97.  Saline 21,672 

98.  Schuyler    ....     8,820 

99.  Scotland    ....  10.670 

100.  Scott 7,317 

101.  Shannon    ....     2^381 

102.  Shelby 10,110 

103.  Stoddard   ....    8^ 

104.  Stone 8,26S 

106.  Sullivan 11,907 

106.  Taney 4407 

107.  Texaa 9,618 

108.  Vernon 11,247 

100.  Warren 9^678 

110.  WaslUngton .  .  »   11,719 

111.  Wayne 6,066 

112.  Webster 10,484 

113.  Worth 6^004 

114.  Wright 5,064 

Total.  .  .  .1,321,286 

Abkaitoas. 

1.  Arkansas 8,206 

2.  Aahley 8,018 

8.  Benton 13,811 

4.  Boone 7,038 

6.  Bradley S,C46 

6.  Calhoun 3,^53 

7.  Carroll 5,780 

8.  Chicot 7,214 

9.  Clark .......  11,958 

10.  ColumbU 11,307 

11.  Conway 8,112 

12.  Craighead   ....     4,677 
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13.  Crawford 8*057 

li.  Crittenden  ....  3^1 

15.  Cross 8,015 

1«.  Dallas 5,7U7 

17.  Desha 0,125 

18.  Drew VUOO 

19.  Franklin V,(^ 

20.  Fulton 4/4;t 

21.  Grant 3,M3 

22.  Greene •  7,573 

23.  Hempstead .  .  •  •  13,r08 

24.  Hot  springs  .  •  •  6.877 

25.  Independence    •  .  14,560 

26.  Ixard 0,800 

27.  Jackson 7,208 

28.  Jefferson  •  ,  •  .  .  15,73:) 

29.  Johnson 9,152 

SO.  Lafayette 9,i:W 

81.  Lawrence    •  •  .  •  6,U8l 

32.  Little  Kirer    •  .  •  3,236 

83.  Madison 8,231 

34.  Marion 3,979 

35.  MisshtalppI ....  3,033 

SOl  Monroe 8,336 

37.  Montgomery  •  •  •  2,984 

88.  Newton 4,374 

89.  Ouachita 12,975 

40.  Perry 2,085 

41.  Phillips 15,:i72 

42.  Pike 3,788 

43.  Poinsett 1,720 

44.  Polk •  •  3.370 

46.  Pope 8,-386 

46.  Prabie 5,094 

47.  Pulaski 32.066 

48.  Randolph    ....  7,466 

49.  St.  Frauds  ....  6.714 

50.  BaUne 3.911 

61.  Scott 7,483 

62.  Searcy •  5,614 

63.  Sebastian 12,940 

64.  Sevier 4,49^i 

66.  Sharpe 5,400 

66.  Union 10,571 

67.  Van  Buren  ....  6,107 

68.  Washington   .  .  •  17,260 

69.  White 10,347 

60.  Woodruff    ....  6.8i)l 

6L  Yell 8,048 

Total 461,471 

Wi8cx>:fsur. 

1.  Adams  •••...  6,601 

2.  Ashland 221 

8.  Barron 538 

4.  Bayfleid 344 

6.  Brown 25,166 

6.  Buffulo 11,123 

7.  Burnett 706 

&  Calumet 12,335 

9.  Chippewa    ....  8,311 

10.  Clark .  8,450 

11.  Columbia 28,802 

12.  Crawford 13,075 

13.  Dune 63,096 

14.  Dodge 47,036 

15.  Door 4,919 

10.  DougUs 1,122 

17.  Dunn 9,488 

18.  Kai\  Claire  .  •  •  •  10,700 

19.  Fond  du  Lae  •  •  .  46,273 

20.  Grant    ......  87,979 

21.  Green 23,611 

22.  Green  Lake    .  •  •  13,196 

23.  Iowa 24,544 

24.  Jackson 7,667 

25.  Jefferson 84,010 

26.  Juneau 12r372 

27.  Kenosha 18,147 


28.  Kcnaunce 

29.  La  Crosse 

30.  Ln  Fayette 

31.  Manitowoc 

32.  Marathon 
3-3.  Marquette 

34.  Milwaukee 

35.  Monroe 
30.  Oconto . 
:i7.  OuUjramie 
38.  Oznukee 
:W.  Pepin    . 

40.  Pierce    . 

41.  Polk  .  . 

42.  Portage 
4:{.  Kaciiie  . 

44.  UiohUnd 

45.  Rock  .  . 
40.  St.  Croix 

47.  Sauk  .  . 

48.  Shawanoo 

49.  Sheboytpm 
5U.  Trempelean 

51.  Vernon     . 

52.  Walworth 
5.3.  Washington 

54.  Waukesha 

55.  Waupacca 

56.  Waushara 

57.  Winnebago 
68.  Wood   .  . 

Total.  • 


.  10,128 

.  20,297 

.  22,««9 

•  33,304 
.  5,8^5 
.  8,056 
.  89,930 
.  10.550 
.  8,321 
.  18,430 
.  15,664 

•  4,069 
.  9,958 
.  3,422 
,  10.034 
.  20,740 
.  15,731 
.  39,030 
.  11,036 
.  23,860 
.  2,106 
.  81,749 
.  10,732 
.  18,M5 
.  25,972 
.  23,919 
.  28,274 
.  15,539 
.  11,279 
.  37,279 
.  3,912 

1,064,070 


Iowa. 

1.  Adair 8,982 

2.  Adams 4,014 

3.  Allamakee  ....  17,868 

4.  Appanoose  ....  16,456 
6.  Audubon 1,212 

6.  Benton 22,454 

7.  Black  Hawk   .  .  .  21,700 

8.  Boone 14,584 

9.  Bremer 12.5.'8 

10.  Buchanan    ....  17,03i 

11.  Buena  Vista   .  .  .  1.5% 

12.  Butler 9,U51 

13.  Calhoun 1,002 

14.  Carroll 2,451 

15.  Cass 6,464 

16.  Cedar    ......  19,731 

17.  Cerro  Gordo  .  .  .  4,722 

18.  Cherokee 1,907 

19.  Chickasaw  ....  10,180 

20.  Clarke 8,735 

21.  Clay 1,523 

22.  Clayton 27,771 

23.  Clinton 35,357 

24.  Crawford     ....  2A30 

25.  Dallas 12,019 

26.  Davis 15,565 

27.  Decatur 12,018 

28.  Delaware 17,432 

29.  Des  Moines    »  .  .  27,250 

80.  Dickinson    ....  1,389 

81.  Dubuque 38,969 

82.  Bmmett 1,392 

33.  Fayette 16,973 

34.  Floyd 10,768 

36.  Frauldln 4,738 

86.  Fremont 11,174 

37.  Greene 4,627 

38.  Grundy 6,399 

89.  Guthrie 7,001 

40.  Hamilton    ....  6,055 

41.  Hancock 999 

42.  Hardin 18,084 

43.  Harrison 8,031 

44.  Henry 21,463 

45.  Howard 6,282 

*  No  population. 


46.  Humboldt   ....  2,606 

47.  Ida 226 

48.  Iowa 16,644 

49.  Jackson 22,619 

50.  Jasper 22,116 

51.  JeflVrson 17,839 

52.  Johnson 24,898 

5:5.  Jones 19,731 

54.  Keokuk 19,434 

55.  Kossuth .3^351 

56.  Lee 87,210 

67.  Linn 28,852 

58.  Louisa 12,877 

59.  Lucas 10,388 

60.  Lyon 221 

61.  Madison 18,884 

62.  Mahaska 22,508 

63.  Marion 24,436 

6i.  Marshall 17,576 

65.  Mills 8,718 

66.  Mitchell 9.582 

67.  Monoua 8,654 

68.  Monroe 12,724 

69.  Montgomery  .  .  •  6,934 

70.  Muscatine  ....  21,688 

71.  O'Brien 715 

72.  Osceola *— 

73.  Page 9,976 

74.  Palo  Alto    ....  1,336 

75.  Plymouth  ....  2,190 

76.  Pocahontas    .  .  •  1,446 

77.  Polk 27,867 

78.  Pottswatomie    .  .  10,898 

79.  Poweshiek  ....  15,581 

80.  Ringgold 5,691 

81.  Sac 1,411 

82.  Scott 88,599 

83.  Shelby 2,540 

84.  Sioux 576 

85.  Story 11,651 

86.  Tama 16,131 

87.  Tnylor 6,989 

88.  Union 6,086 

89.  V.in  Buren  ....  17,672 

90.  Wapello 22^346 

91.  Warren 17,980 

92.  Washington   .  .  .  184)62 

93.  Wayne 11,287 

94.  Ulsier 10,484 

96.  Winnebago ....  1,508 

96.  Winneshtek   .  .  .  23,570 

97.  Woodbury  ....  6,172 

98.  Worth 2,892 

99.  Wright 2,898 

Total 1,191,798 

CAUFORlflA. 

1.  Alameda 24,237 

2.  Alpine 686 

8.  Amador    .  •  •  •  .  9,688 

4.  Beetle 11,408 

6.  Calaveras    ....  8,806 

6.  Oolusi 6,166 

7.  Contra  Costa  .  .  .  8,461 

8.  Del  Monte  ....  2,022 

9.  £1  Dorado  ....  10,309 

10.  Fresno 6,386 

11.  Humboldt  ....  6,140 

12.  lugo 1,966 

13.  Kern 2,926 

14.  Klamath 1,686 

15.  Lake 2,960 

16.  Lassen 1,827 

17.  Los  Angelos  .  .  •  15,.300 

18.  Marain 6,908 

19.  Mariposa.  ....  4572 

20.  Mendocino  .  •  •  •  7p45 
2L  Merced ..'....  2,M)7 
22.  Mono 430 
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23.  Monterey    ....  9,870 

24.  Napa ri&t 

2ft.  Nevada 1U,1  H 

W.  Flaccr Il,:t57 

27.  Plumaa 4,^^« 

28.  Sacrnmcnto    .  .  .  2<'i,S» 

29.  San  Bernardino  .  3,tf»8 
.10.  SanJ)ii>j?o  ....  4,V51 
31.  San  Francisco  .  .  U\i,ir.i 
Zi*.  San  Joaquin  .  .  .  21,u&0 
33.  San  Lui<  Obiapo  .  4,772 
M.  San  Mateo  ....  6,635 
.%.  SanU  Barlxara  .  .  7,7Hi 
.36.  Siinta  Clara  .  .  .  26,246 
.37.  SanU  Crux  ....  8,743 

.38.  8hH8U 4,173 

.39.  Sierra 6,<I19 

40.  Siiilciyou 6,1^8 

41.  Solano 16,m71 

42.  Simoina 19,819 

4t.  StaiiiRlaas    ....  6,-l99 

44.  Sutter 6,030 

46.  TeliHioa 3,587 

46.  Trinity 8,213 

47.  Tulare 4,533 

48.  Tuolumne    ....  8,150 

49.  Yolo 9,H99 

60.  Yuba 10,851 

Total     .  .  .  .660,247 

MlKWESOTA. 

1.  Altken 178 

2.  Anoka 3,140 

a  Becker m-i 

4.  Beltrami 80 

6.  Benton 1,658 

6.  Big  Stone    ....  24 

7.  Blue  Earth  ....  173)2 

8.  Brown 6,.396 

9.  Curlton  ....*.  286 

10.  Carver 11,586 

11.  Caaa 380 

12.  Chippewa    ....  1,467 

13.  Cliisago 4,358 

14.  Clay 92 

15.  Cottonwood    ...  534 

16.  CrowWinff    ...  200 

17.  Dakota 16,312 

18.  I>od<,^e 8^98 

19.  Dou£^laM 4,2:S9 

20.  Faribault 9,040 

21.  Fillmore 24,887 

22.  Freeborn 10,578 

21  Goodbufi 22,618 

24.  (irant .340 

25.  Hennepin     ....  31.560 

26.  Houston 14,936 

27.  laanti     ......  2,035 

28.  Itaska 96 

29.  Jackson 1,825 

30.  Kandiyohi  ....  1,760 

31.  Kanabec 93 

32.  Lake  .......  135 

33.  Lac  qui  Parle    •  .  145 

34.  Le  Sueur     ....  11,607 
36.  McLeod 5,613 

36.  Martin  ......  8,867 

37.  Meeker 6,000 

38.  Mille  Lac 1,100 

39.  MononpiUft    •  •  •  8,161 

40.  Morriaon 1,681 

41.  Mower 10,447 

42.  Murray 20il 

43.  Nicollet 8,362 

44.  Nobles 117 

46.  Olinstead .....  19,793 

46.  Otter  Tail    ....  1,968 

47.  Pembina 64 


48.  Pino 618 

49.  Polk * 

50.  Pope 2,091 

51.  Ramsey 23.085 

52.  Redwood 1,8:29 

5:{.  Renville 3,219 

54.  Rice 16,083 

55.  Roek 138 

5<K  Sidiit  Loula  ....  4,561 

57.  ScoU 11,042 

58.  Sia-rburne    ....  2,050 

59.  Sibley 6,7::5 

00.  Steams 14,206 

61.  Steele 8,271 

02.  Stevens 174 

63.  Todd 2,036 

64.  Traverse 13 

65.  WnbAHhaw  ....  16,869 

66.  Wadena 6 

67.  Wnaeca 7,854 

68.  Wiishington  .  .  .  11^)9 

69.  Watonwan  ....  2,426 

70.  Wilkin 296 

71.  Winona 22,319 

72.  Wright 9,407 

ToUl 4.10,706 

ORBOOX. 

1.  Baker 23H 

2.  Benton 4,584 

8.  Clackamas  ....  5,993 

4.  Clatsop I,2ri6 

6.  Columbia 863 

6.  Coos 1,644 

7.  Curry 509 

8.  Douglaa 6,006 

9.  Grant 2,231 

10.  Jackson 4,778 

11.  Josephine    »  •  .  .  1,204 

12.  Lane 6,426 

13.  Unn 8,717 

14.  Marion 9,966 

16.  Multonomah  .  .  .  11,610 

16.  Polk 4,701 

17.  Tillamook   ....  406 

18.  UmatUla 2,916 

19.  Union 2.552 

20.  Wasco 2,609 

21.  Washington  .  .  .  4,261 

22.  Yam  Um 5,012 


Total     ....  90,923 

Kansas. 

1.  Allen 7,022 

2.  Anderson    ....  6,220 

3.  AtcLison 16,507 

4.  Barton 2 

5.  Bourbon 15,076 

6.  Brown 6,823 

7.  Butler 3,036 

8.  Chase 1,975 

9.  Cherokee Il,a38 

10.  Clay 2,942 

11.  Cloud 2,323 

12.  Coffey 6,201 

13.  Cowley 1,175 

14.  Crawford 8,160 

15.  Davis 6,526 

16.  Dickinson    •  •  .  •  3,043 

17.  Doniphan    ....  13,960 

18.  Donglas 20,502 

19.  Ellis Ir3:{6 

20.  Ellsworth   ....  1,186 

21.  Ford 427 

22.  Franklin 10,:«« 

23.  Greenwood  ....  8,484 

*  No  population. 


24.  Howard 2,7M 

25.  Jackson 6,063 

26.  Jefferson 12,626 

27.  Jewell 207 

28.  Johnson 18.6>4 

29.  l^beth 9,973 

,30.  Leavenworth  .  .  .  82,444 

31*  Lincoln 516 

3i.  Linn 12,174 

.3:1.  Lyon 8,014 

.34.  Mcpherson  ....  738 

.35.  Marion 768 

.36.  MarshaU 6,901 

.37.  Miami 11,726 

.38.  Mitchell 485 

.39.  Montgomery  .  .  .  7,564 

40.  Morris 2,225 

41.  Nemaha 7,339 

42.  Neosho 10,206 

43.  Ness 2 

44.  Oi«age 7,M8 

45.  Ost>ome 33 

46.  Ottawa 2,127 

47.  Pawnee 179 

48.  Pottawatomie    .  .  7,M8 

49.  Republie 1^81 

50.  Rice 5 

61.  Riley 5J(6 

52.  Russell 156 

63.  Saline 4Uf46 

54.  Sedgwick L0h6 

66.  Shawnee  .  .  •  *  .  13,121 

66.  Smith    ...*..  66 

57.  Sumner 22 

58.  Trego 166 

59.  Wabaunsee ....  Z^en 

60.  WaHace 538 

61.  Washington   •  .  .  4.0bl 

62.  Wilson  ...*••  6,694 
03.  Woodson .....  3,}^ 

64.  Wyandotte  ....  10.015 

Total.  .  .  .  364,3B» 

Nebraska. 

1.  Adams 19 

2.  Black  Bird  ....  81 

3.  Buffalo 193 

4.  Burt 2,847 

6.  Butler 1,290 

6.  Cass 8,151 

7.  Cedar 1.032 

8.  Cheyenne     ....  190 

9.  Clay 64 

10.  Colfax  .....  .  1,4*4 

11.  Cuming 2,u64 

12.  Dakota 2,010 

13.  Dawson 103 

14.  Dixon 1,345 

16.  Dodge 4,212 

16.  Douglas 19,982 

17.  Fillmore 238 

18.  Franklin 26 

10.  Gage 3,.159 

20.  Grant 4»r4 

21.  Hall 1,057 

22.  HamlRon    ....  1-^ 

23.  Harrison  •  •  .  .  .  631 

24.  Jackson 9 

25.  Jefferson  .  •  .  •  •  2.440 

26.  Johnson 3,429 

27.  Kearney 58 

28.  Lanoaster  .  •  .  .  7,074 
20.  L'Ean  qui  Court  .  261 
.10.  Uneolo. 17 

31.  LroB  < 78 

32.  Madison   .....  lA^ 

33.  Merriek 667 

34.  Monroe    .  •  •  .  • 
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85.  Nemahc 7^ 

80.  Nueholls 8 

87.  Otoe 12,345 

88.  Pawnee 4,171 

3U.  Pierce 152 

40.  Platte 1,800 

41.  Polk 136 

42.  Richardsou.  .  .  .  0,780 

43.  Saltne 3,100 

44.  Sarpy 2,013 

45.  SauDders 4,547 

45.  Seward 2,053 

47.  Stanton 630 

46.  Taylor 07 

40.  Washington   .  .  .  4,452 

50.  Wayne isz 

51.  Webater 10 

52.  Yorlc 604 

53.  Pawnee  Indian  B.  44 
51.  Winnebago ....  31 

Territorr  not  or^ 
ganixed  into  coun- 
oea  in  nortliwett 

of  the  State ...  52 


Territory  unorgan- 
ized lying^  west  of 

.    Madison  County  .  ia3 

Total 122,003 

Nevada. 

1.  Cbnrchill 106 

2.  Douglaa 1,215 

3.  Ellco 3,447 

4.  Esmeralda  ....  1,553 

5.  Humboldt  ....  1,910 
0.  Lander 2;B15 

7.  Lincoln 2,085 

8.  Lyon 1,837 

0.  Nye 1,087 

10.  Ormsby 3,068 

11.  Roop 133 

12.  Storey 11,350 

13.  Washoe 3,001 

14.  White  Pine ....  7,180 

Total 42,401 


Colorado. 

1.  Arapalioo .....  0.820 

2.  Bent   ....•.•  502 

3.  Boulder 1,030 

4.  Clear  Creek    .  .  .  1,500 

5.  Cuneius 2,5'v-4 

6.  Costilla 1,770 

7.  Douglas 1,C8S 

8.  £1  I^iso 087 

0.  l<>emont 1,004 

10.  Gilpin 5,400 

11.  Greenwood ....  510 

12.  Huerfano 2,250 

13.  Jefferson 2,:t00 

14.  Lake 522 

15.  Larimer 838 

10.  l^as  Animas    .  .  .  4,27() 

17.  Park 447 

18.  Puebla 2,205 

10.  Saguache 304 

20.  Summit 258 

21.  Weld l,0:Jii 

Total 30,864 


TSRHITOIIISS. 


District  of  Columbia. 

1.  Georgetown.  .  .  .    11,884 

2.  Washington .  .  .  .100,100 

Remainder  of  Dist.  11,117 

Total 131,700 

Aeizora. 

1.  Mohave 170 

2.  Pima 5,710 

3.  Tavapal 2,142 

4.  Tuma 1,021 

Total 9,068 


Dakota. 

1.  Bon  Homme  .  •  .  006 

2.  Brookinga   ....  103 
8.  Buffalo MO 

4.  Charles  Mix  .  .  .  152 

5.  Clay 2,621 

6.  Duel 37 

7.  Hutehiuson    ...  87 

8.  Jayne 5 

0.  Lincoln 712 

10.  Minnehaha  ....  355 

11.  Pembina 1,218 

12.  Todd 337 

13.  Union 3,507 

14.  Yankton 2,007 

Unorganized    por- 
tion    2.001 

Total 14,181 

Idaho. 

1.  Ada 2.675 

2.  Altmaa 680 

8.  Bols^ 3,834 

4.  Idaho 840 

6.  Lemhi .......  0^8 

6.  Nex  Peroes    ....  1,607 

7.  Oneida ,  1,922 

8.  Onyhee 1^13 
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Total 14,999 

Montana. 

1.  BcaTer  Head  .  .  .  722 

2.  Big  Horn     ....  88 

3.  Choteaa 617 

4.  Dawson 177 

5.  Deer  Lodge    •  .  •  4,367 

6.  Gallatin    .....  1,578 

7.  Jefferson 1,531 

&  Lewis  and  Clarke .  6,040 

0.  Madison 2,684 

10.  Meagher 1,387 

11.  Missoula 2,554 

Total 20,505 

New  Mrxigo. 

1.  Bernalillo    ....  7,591 

2.  Colfax 1,992 

3.  Donna  Anna  .  .  .  5,804 

4.  Grant 1,143 

5.  Lincoln 1,803 

6.  Mora 8,056 

7.  Rio  Arriba  ....  0,294 

8.  San  Misuel ....  16,058 

9.  Santa  Anna    .  .  •  2^599 

10.  SanUF^ 0,099 

11.  Socorro 0,003 

12.  Taos  . 12,079 

13.  ValencU 9,093 

Total 91,874 

Utah. 

1.  Bearer 2,007 

2.  Box  Elder  ....  4^55 
8.  Caehe 8,229 

4.  DaTis 4,459 

5.  Iron 2^7 

6.  Juab 2/)84 

7.  Kane     1,518 

8.  MilUrd 2,753 

9.  Morgan 1,972 

la  Piute 82 

11.  Bloh 1,955 


12.  Rio  Virgin  ....  450 

13.  Salt  Lake    ....  18,337 

14.  San  Pete 0,780 

15.  Sevier 19 

10.  Summit 2,512 

17.  Tooele 2,177 

18.  Utah 12,203 

19.  Wasatch 1.244 

20.  Washington  .  .  .  3,004 

21.  Weber 7,858 

Total 86,780 

Washiwotojc. 

1.  Chehalls 401 

2.  ClalUm 408 

8.  Clarke 8,081 

4.  Cowlits 730 

5.  Island 020 

6.  Jefferson 1,266 

7.  King 2,120 

&  Kitsap 860 

9.  Klikltat 32D 

10.  Lewis 888 

11.  Mason 28U 

12.  Pacific T^ 

13.  Pierce 1,40'J 

14.  Skamania    ....  1.3:1 

15.  Snohomish ....  500 
10.  Stevens 734 

17.  Thurston 2,240 

18.  Wahklakam    ...  270 
10.  Wnlla  Walla  .  .  .  5,300 

20.  Whatcom     ....  534 

21.  Yakima 4:t2 

22.  The  Ditf.  Islands  .  554 

Tdtal 23,055 

Wtomixo.. 

1.  Albany 2021 

2.  Carbon l^es 

8.  Laramie 2,957 

4.  Sweetwater  ....  1,910 

5.  Wintah 850 

ToUl 9,118 
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COLONIAL,    STATE,    AND    TERRITORIAL 

GOVERNORS, 

rROM  THB  BABLIBST  8ETTLEMBNT  OF  THB  NOW  UmTBD  STATES 

TO  THB  PBB8BNT  TDtB. 


Alabama. 

1817,  William  W.  Bibb,  (ap- 

polDted.) 
1819,  Wm.W.  Bibb,  (elected.) 
1821,  Isnicl  Plckena. 
1825,  John  Murphy. 
1H%  Gabriel  Moore. 
1831,  JolinQayle. 
18.J5,  Clement  C.  Clay. 
1837,  Arthur  P.  Bagly. 
1841,  Bei^iimin  Fitzpatriok. 
1845,  Josnun  L.  Martin. 
I;i47,  Keuben  Chapman. 
l»4tf,  Henry  W.  Collier. 
185:),  John  A.  Winston. 
1857,  Andrew  B.  Moore. 

i Confederate.) 
I.  M.  Patton. 
1808,  William  H.  Smith. 
1870,  Robert  B.  Lindsay. 
1S72,  David  P.  Lewis. 
1874,  George  S.  Hooston. 


ABKAK8A8. 

1810,  James  Miller. 

1H25,  George  Izard. 

IS-iV,  John  Pope. 

18:)5,  William  8.  Fulton. 

1836,  James  S.  Conway. 

1^0,  Archibald  Yell. 

]b4:i,  SamM  Adams,  (aetinfi^.) 

1815,  Thomas  S.  Drew. 

ItHU,  John  S.  Roane. 

1852,  Elins  N.  Conway. 

Ib0o,  Henry  M.  Rector. 

(Confederate.) 
1865,  Isano  Murphy. 
1H68,  Powell  Clayton. 
1871,  O.  A.  Hudlcy,  (acting.) 
18r2,  Ellsha  Baxter. 
1874,  AuinistuB  H.  Garland. 
1876,  WiUiam  R.  MiUer. 


Arizoxa. 

1863,  John  N.  Goodwin. 
1866,  R.  C.  McCormlck. 
1871,  A.  P.  K.  SafTord. 
1876,  Charles  £.  G.  French. 


California. 

1849,  Bennet  Rllcy. 

1866,  Peter  H.  Burnett. 

1K51,  John  Bigler. 

1855-,  J.  Nocly  Johnson. 

1857,  John  B.  Wcller. 

1859,  Milton  8.  Latham. 

i860,  John  G.  Downey. 

]8G1,  Lcland  Stanford. 

1S63,  Frederick  F.  Low. 


1867,  Henry  H.  Halght. 
1871,  Mewton  Booth. 
1876,  WiUlam  Irwin. 


COLORADO. 

1861,  Wmum  GUpln. 

1862,  John  Evans. 

1865,  wnilam  Gilpin. 

1866,  Alexander  Camming. 
1807,  A.  Cameron  Hunt. 
1871,  Edward  M.  MoCook. 

1873,  Samuel  H.  Elbert. 

1874,  Edward  M.  MeCook. 
1876,  John  L.  Rontt. 


COIflTBCTlCUT. 

1666,  Thomas  Wells. 
666,  John  Webster. 
657,  John  Winthrop. 
1658,  Thomas  Wells. 
66tt,  John  Winthrop. 
676,  William  Leek. 
680,  Robert  Treat. 
6b7,  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 
689,  Robert  Treat. 
.6U0,  Fitz-John  Winthrop. 
707,  Gordon  Saltonstall. 
724,  Joseph  Talcot. 
741,  Jonathan  Law. 
751,  Roger  Woloott 
754,  Thomas  Fitcli. 
766,  William  Pitkin. 
769,  Jonathan  Trumbnll. 

784,  MaUhew  Griswold. 

785,  Samuel  Huntington. 
796,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Si'n. 
798,  Jonathan  Trumbull. 
909,  John  Treadwell. 
.811,  Roger  Griswold. 
[813,  John  Cotton  Smith. 
[817,  Oliver  Woloott. 
[S27,  Gideon  Tomllnson. 
[831,  John  S.  Peters. 
832,   Henry  W.  Edwards. 

834,  Samnol  A.  Foot. 

835,  Houry  W.  Ethvnrds. 
838,  W.  W.  KelH worth. 
842,  C.  F.  CIcvclMnd. 
1844,   Roger  S.  Baldwin. 
MO,   Iwuic  Toucey. 

[847,  Clark  Binseil. 
t>49,  Joseph  Trumbull. 
.860,  Thomas  H.  Seymour. 
85:<,  Charles  H.  Pond. 
[854,   Henry  Duttou. 
865,  William  T.  Miner. 
857,  Alexander  H.  Holley. 
868,  Wra.  A.  Buckingham. 
8<M,  Joseph  R.  Hawley. 
1807,  James  K.  English. 
809,  Marshall  Jewell. 
870,  James  £.  English. 


1871,  Marshall  Jewell. 
1873,  Charles  R.  lugersoll. 
1876,  Richard  D.  Hubbard. 


COZTTIKKNTAL  CONGBBSS, 

1774,  Peyton  Randolph. 

1775,  Jonn  Hancock. 

1777,  Henry  Laurens 

1778,  John  Jay. 

1779,  Samuel  Huntington. 

1781,  Thomas  M*Kean. 
1^1,  John  Hanson. 

1782,  Eliaa  BowditdL 

1783,  Tliomas  MiflUn. 

1784,  R.  H.  Lee. 

1786,  Nathaniel  Oorfaam. 

1787,  Arthur  St.  Clair. 

1788,  CymsGriflln. 


Dakota. 

18C1,  William  Jayne. 
1863,  Newton  Edwardc 
1866,  A.J.Faulk. 
1871,  J.  A.  Burbank. 
1^9,  John  L.  Pennington. 


John  McKinley. 
George  Road. 
Cieear  Rodney. 
John  Didtinson. 
John  Cook,  (acting.) 
Nioholas  Van  Dyke. 
Thomas  Collins. 
John  Davis,  (acting.) 
Joshua  Clayton. 
JoHhua  Clayton. 
Gnnnlnj^  Bedford. 
RichardBassett. 
David  Hall. 
Nntb.iniel  MitcheU. 
George  Truett 
Joseph  Haslett. 
Daniel  Rodney. 
John  Clarke. 
Jacob  Stout,  (acting.) 
John  Collins. 
Caleb  Kodney,  (acting.) 
Joseph  naslctt. 
Samuel  Pnynter. 
diaries  Polk. 
David  Hazzard. 
Caleb  P.  Bennett. 
Chafles  Polk,  (acting.) 
C.  P.  Oimegys, 
William  B.  Cooper. 
Thomas  Stockton, 
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1R46,  Wm.  Temple,  (aothig.) 

ltH7,  WmiRm  Tliorp. 

1850,  William  H.  Rosa. 

IbW,  Peter  F.  Causey. 

IbOSy  Wiliiiim  Burton. 

1«02,  William  Cfuiuon. 

Ib66,  Gove  Saulsbury. 

IbTO,  James  Ponder. 

Ib74,  John  P.  Coehram 


DiSTBiCT  OP  Columbia. 

1871,  Henry  D.  Cooke. 
1873,  Alexander  ll.Shepherd. 


Florida. 


op 


§ 


1566-1665,  The     Mendes^ 

Family. 
1655-1075,  Diego  de  Be- 

bello. 
1075-10U6,  Juan  Marqnes 

Cabrera  and  others. 
1606,  De  Torres. 
17U3,  Cun^a. 
1740,  Manuel  Hontcano. 
1750,  Palazir.  , 

170^70,  East  and  West  Flor- 
ida under  Spanish  and 
English  role. 
1771,  Moultrie. 
1774,  Tonyn. 
178:),  Ceded  to  Spain. 
ITMy  Zispedez. 
17U5,  Quesada. 
1814,  Maureques.  [ed.) 

1{«1,  W.  P.  Dural,  (appoint- 
1821,  Ceded  to  United  States. 
18M,  John  H.  Eaton. 
18:J7,  Richard  R.  Call. 
1845,  W^illiam  D.  Mosely. 
1^7,  Thomas  S.  Brown. 
1852,  James  £.  Broome. 
1857,  Marshall  S.  Perry. 
1800,  John  Milton. 

(Confederate.) 
1865,  David  8.  Walker. 
18G8,  Harrison  Reed. 
1872,  Ossion  B.  Hart. 
1874,  Marcellus  L.  Steams. 
1870,  George  F.  Drew. 


Georgia. 

1754,  John  Reynolds. 
1757,  Henry  Kills. 
1700,  James  Wright. 
1770,  Arch.  BuUook,  (acttag.) 
1777,  Button  Gwhmet,(act'g.) 

1777,  John  A.  lYneitlcn. 

1778,  John  Houston. 
177^^1,    Royal   ffOTemment 

re-cstablisncd    under 
Sir  James  Wright. 

1782,  John  Martin. 

1783^   Lyman  Hall. 

1784,  John  Houston. 

1785,  Samuel  Elbert. 
1780,  Edward  Telfkir. 

1787,  George  Matthews. 

1788,  George  Handley. 
1780,  George  Walton. 
1700,  Edward  Telfair. 
1793,  George  Matthewa 
1796,  Jaredlrwin. 
1796,  James  Jackson. 


1801,  JoshA  Tatnall.* 
180E2,  John  Milledge. 
1800,  Jarcd  Irwin. 

1809,  David  a  MitohclL 
1813,  Peter  Early. 
1815,  Darid  B.  Mitchea 
1817,  WillUun  Rabun. 

1810,  John  Clarke. 
1823,  George  M.  Troope. 
1827,  John  Forsyth, 
1820,  George  R.  Gilmer, 
lau,  Wilson  Lumpkin. 
1837,  George  R.  Gilmer. 
1840,  Charles  J.  McDonald. 
1842,  George  W.  Crawford. 
1847,  George  W.  B.  Towns. 
1849,  Howell  Cobb. 

1852,  Herschel  V.  Johnson. 
1857,  Joseph  E.  Brown. 

(Confederate.) 
1865,  Charles  J.  Jenkins. 
1808,  Ruths  B.  Bnllock. 
1871,  James  Milton  Smith. 
1876,  Alfired  H.  Colqaltt. 


Idaho. 

1863,  Wniiam  H.  WaUaoe. 
1805,  Caleb  Lyon. 
18G6,  David  W.  Ballard. 

1870,  Alexander  H.  Connor. 

1871,  Thomas  W.  Bennett. 
1876,  Mason  Brayman. 


Illinois. 

1809,  Winlan  Edwards. 
1818,  Shadrack  Bond. 
1822,  Edward  Coles. 
1820,  Winian  Edwards, 
1831,  John  Reynolds. 
1835,  Joseph  Duncan. 
1830,  Thomas  Carlin. 
1843,  Tliomas  Ford. 
1816,  Augustus  C.  Freneli. 
1852,  Joel  A.  Matteson. 
1856,  William  H.  BisseU. 
1860,  Richard  Yates. 
1864,  RlcIiardJ.  Oglesby. 
1808,  John  M.  Palmer. 

1872,  Richard  J.  Oglesby. 

1873,  John  L.  Beverldge. 
1876,  Shelby  M.  C^lom. 


IlfDIANA. 

1800,  William  H.  Harrison. 
1816,  Jonathan  Jennings. 
1822,  William  Hendriols. 
1825,  James  B.  Ray. 
1831,  Noah  Noble. 
1838,  David  Wallace. 
1841,  Sumuel  Bigger. 
1844,  James  Whltcomb. 
1840,  Joseph  A.  Wrisht. 
1850,  Ashbel  P.  WilUrd. 
1800,  Henry  S.  Lane. 
1861,  Oliver  P.  Morton. 
1867,  Conrad  Baker. 
1872,  Thomas  A.  Hendrieks. 
1876,  James  D.  Williams. 


IlTDIAH  TERRITORT. 

1870,  Cyms  Harris. 

Iowa. 

1888,  Robert  Lncas. 
1844,  John  Chambers. 
1847,  Ansel  Briggs. 
1850,  Stephen  Hempstead. 
1854,  James  W.  Grimes. 
1857,  Ralph  P.  Lowe. 
1859,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 
1803,  WllUam  M.  Stone. 
1807,  Samuel  Merrill. 

1871,  Cyras  C.  Carpenter. 
1875,  Samnel  J.  Kirkwood. 
1870,  Joahaa  G.  Newbold. 


Kahsas. 

1864,  Andrew  H.  Reeder. 

1865,  Wilson  Shannon. 

1856,  John  W.Geary. 

1857,  James  W.  Dearer,  (aet- 

iofiT*) 

1858,  Samuel  Medary. 
1861,  Thomas  Carney. 
1864,  SamueM.  Crawford. 
18C8,  James  M.  Harvey. 
1872,  Thomas  A.  Osbom. 
1870,  George  T.  Anthony. 


Krrtuokt. 

1792,  Isaae  Shelby. 
1706,  James  Garrard. 
1804,  Christopher  Greennp. 
1808,  Charles  Scott. 
1812,  Isaac  Shelby. 
1816,  George  Madison. 
1816,  Gabriel  Slaughter,  (act- 
ing.) 
1820,  John  Adair. 
1824,  Joseph  Desha. 
1828,  Thomas  MetcalfiBi 
1832,  John  Breathitt. 
1834,  J.  F.  Morehead,  (act'g.) 
1836,  James  Clarlc 
1841,  Robert  P.  Letcher. 
1844,  WilUam  Owsley. 
1847,  John  J.  Crittenden. 

1850,  J.  L.  Helm,  (acting.) 

1851,  Lazams  W.  PoweU. 
1855,  Charles  S.  Morehead. 
1850,  Beriah  MoGoffln. 
1802,  James  F.  Robinson. 
1863,  Thomas  E.  Bramlette. 
1867,  John  W.  Stevenson. 
1871,  P.H.Leslie. 

1876,  James  B.  MoCreary. 


LOUISIAlfA. 

1804,  C.  C.  Claiborne. 

1812,  C.  C.  Claiborne. 

1810,  James  Vlllers. 

1820,  T.  B.  Robertson. 

1828,  Peter  Delbighiy. 

1829,  A.  Bauvais,  (acting.) 

1830,  Jacques  Dnpr^. 

1831,  A.  B.  Roman. 
1836,  E.  D.  White. 
1839,  Andre  B.  Roman. 
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1842|  Alexander  Hooton. 
1847,  Isaac  Johnson. 
1H40,  Joseph  Wnlker. 
1862,  Paul  O.  Hebert. 
185^    R.  C.  W^iokllffo. 
1850,  Thomas  O.  Moore. 

(Confederate.) 
1966,  J.  Madison  Wells. 

1807,  BenJ.  P.  Flanders. 

1808,  Uarrr  C.  Warmonth. 
1873,  WiUfam  PiU  Kellogg. 
1876,  Stephen  B.  PackarcC 


Maihb. 

IS-aO,  WilUam  King. 
1821,  Albion  K.  Parria. 
1820,  Enoch  Unooln. 

1830,  Jonathan  G.  Unnton. 

1831,  Samuel  E.  Smith. 
1834,  Robert  P.  DunUp. 

1838,  Edward  Kent. 

1839,  John  Fairfield. 
1843,  Edward  Karanagh. 
1845,  Hugh  J.  Anderson. 
1847,  John  W.  Dane. 
184U,  John  Hubbard. 
18M,  Anson  P.  MorrilL 
1856,  Samuei  Weils. 

1856,  Hannibal  ilamlin. 

1857,  Lot  M.  Morrill. 
I860,  Israel  Washburn,  Jr. 

1862,  Abner  Cobnm. 

1863,  Samuel  Conr. 

1866,  Joshua  L.  Onamberlain. 
1871,  Sidney  Perham. 
1873,  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr. 
1876,  Selden  Connor. 


Uabtland. 

1637,  Leonard  CalverL 

1647,  Thomas  Green. 

1648,  Wliliam  Stone. 
1654^58,  Ciril  war. 
1658,  Josiah  Feudal. 
1000,  Philip  Calvert. 

1662,  Charles  Calvert,  (after- 
wards Vd  Baltimore.) 
1678,  Thomas  Notley. 
1681,  Lord  Baltimore. 
168(MB,  Coode  and  the  Prot- 
estant Association. 
1692,  Lionel  Copley. 
1604,  Francis  Nicholson. 
1606,  Nathaniel  Blaokstone. 

1703,  Thomas  Finch  (actlog.) 

1704,  John  Seymour. 

1709,  Edward  Uoyd  (acting.) 
1714,  John  Hart. 
1720,  Charles  Calvert 
1727,  Benedict  L.  Calvert. 

1732,  Samuel  Ogle. 

1733,  Lord  Baltimore. 
1737,  Samuel  Ogle. 
1742,  Thomas  Bladen. 
1747,   Samuel  Ogle. 

1751,  BenJ.  Tasker,  (acting.) 

1753,  HoraUo  Sharpe. 

1700,  Robert  Eden. 

1777,  Tliomas  Johnson. 

1779,  lliomas  Sim  Lee. 

1782,  William  Paca. 

1785,  William  Smailwood. 

1788,  John  K.  Howard. 

1702,  George  Plater. 

1792,  Thomas  S.  Lee. 

1794,  John  H.  Stone. 


1797,  John  Henry. 
I71W,  Benjamin  Ogle. 
1801,  John  F.  Mercer. 
1803,  Robert  Bowie. 
1805,  Robert  Wright. 
1809,  Edward  Lloyd. 

1811,  Robert  Bowie. 

1812,  Levin  Winder. 
1815,  Charles  Ridgcley. 

1818,  C.  W.  Goldsborongh. 

1819,  Samuel  Sprigg. 
1822,  Samuel  Stevens. 
1826,  Joseph  Kent. 

1829,  Daniel  Miutin. 

1830,  T.  ILCaroll. 

1831,  G.  Hayward. 

1832,  James  Tliomas. 
1836,  Thomas  W.  Vcasey. 
ia}9,  WilUam  Gray«on. 
1812,  Francis  Thomas. 
1845,  Tliomas  G.  Pratt. 
1848,  Pliilip  F.  Thomas. 
1850,  Enoch  L.  Lowe. 
1852,  T.  Watkins  IJgon. 
1857,  Thomas  H.  Hicks. 
1861,  Augustus  W.  Bradford. 
1864,  Thomas  Swann. 

1868,  Oden  Bowie. 
1871,  Wm.  Pinckney  Whyte. 
1^74,  James  B.  CHt>ome. 
1875,  John  Lee  CarroU. 


Massachusetts. 

1630,  John  Wlnthrop. 
1034,  Thomas  Dudley. 

1636,  John  Haynes. 
iaT6,  Henry_yane. 

1637,  John  Wlnthrop. 
1640,  Thomas  Dudley. 
16A1,  Richard  Beilingham. 
1642,  John  Wlnthrop. 
1044,  John  Endioott. 
1646,  Thomas  Dudley. 
1616,  John  Wintiirop. 

1649,  John  Endioott. 

1650,  Thomas  Dudley. 
1051,  John  Endieott. 
1054,  Richard  Beilingham. 
1655,  John  Endioott. 
1666,  Richard  Itcllingham. 
1673,  John  Leverett. 

1679,  Simon  Bradstreet. 

1685,  Joseph  Dudley  (pres.) 

1686,  Sir  Edmund  Anoros. 

1680,  Simon  Bradstreet. 
1692,  Sir  William  Phipps. 
1094,  Wm.  Stoughton,(actfai£ 

lieutenant-governor.; 
ITOe,  Joseph  Dudley. 

1715,  William  Taller,  (Uevt.- 

governor.) 

1716,  Samuel  Shute. 

1723,  Wm.   Dummer,  (Ueut.- 
govemor.) 

1728,  William  Burnet. 

1729,  William  Dummer. 
1730^   Jonathan  Belcher. 
1741,  William  Shirley. 
1749,  Spencer  Phipps,  (lieat.- 

govemor.) 
1753,  WilUam  Shirley. 
1767,  The  Council. 
1757,  Thomas  Pownall. 
1700,  Francis  Bernard. 
1770,  Thomas     Hutchinson, 

(Ueut.-gov.  and  gov.) 
1774,  Thoman  Gage. 
1774-75,  Committee  of  Safety. 


1775-80,  The  0>ancn. 
17&0,  John  Hancock. 
1785,  James  Bowdoin. 
1787,  John  Hancock. 
1794,  Samuel  Adams. 
1797,  Increase  Sumner. 
1800,  Caleb  Strong. 
1807,  Jnrai>8  SuUivan. 
1807,  Levi  Lincoln,  (acting.) 

1809,  CliriMtopher  Gore. 

1810,  Elbrid're  Gerry. 
1812,  Caleb  Strong. 
1816,  John  Brooks. 
1823,  WUliam  Eustis. 
1825,  Levi  Lincoln. 

1834,  John  Davis. 

1835,  S.  T.  Armstrong,  (act- 

ing.) 
1886,  Efiward  Everett. 

1841,  3Iarcus  Morton. 

1842,  John  Davis. 

1843,  Marcus  Morton. 

1844,  George  N.  Brigga. 
1851,  George  S.  Boutwell. 
1852-8,  John  H.  CUiTord. 
185:t,  Emory  Washburn. 
1854,  Henry  J.  Gardner. 

1867,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 
1800,  John  A.  Andrew. 
1805,  Alexander  H.  Bnllook. 

1868,  WilUam  Ciallin. 

1871,  WUliam  B.  Washbom. 

1874,  WilUam  Gaston. 

1875,  Alexander  H.  Rice. 


UicineAir. 

1805,  WilUam  HnU. 
1814,  Lewis  Cass. 
18:«,  George  P.  Pater. 
1833,  S.  J.  Mason,  (acting.) 
1840,  William  Woodbridge. 
1843,  Johns.  Barry. 

1848,  Epaphrodltns  Ransom. 

1849,  John  S.  Barry. 
1851,  Robert  McCtelUnd. 

1853,  Andrew  Parsons. 

1854,  KinsleyS.  Bingham. 
1858,  Moses  Wianer. 
1860,  Austin  Blair. 

1864,  Henry  C.  Crapo. 
1808,  Henry  P.  Baldwin. 
1872,  John  J.  Bnglcy. 
1876,  Charles  M.Croewelt 


MnniESOTA. 

1849,  Alexander  Ramsay, 
1854,  Willis  A.  Gorman. 
1857,  Henry  U.  Sibley. 

1850,  Alexander  Ramsay. 
1863,  Stephen  Miller. 
1866,  WilUam  R.  Marshall. 
1809,  Horace  Austin. 
1873,  Chisiiman  K.  Davis. 
1876,  John  S.  PUlsbury. 


Mississippi. 

1718,  Wlnthrop  Sargent. 
1802,  WUliam  C.C.Oalbone. 
1806,  Robert  WiUiams. 
1800,  David  Holmes. 
1817,  David  Holmes. 
1819,  George  Poindexter. 
1821,  Walter  Leako. 
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1825, 
18:12, 
1831, 
1837, 
1^3, 
1847, 

1851, 
1863, 
1857, 
18&>, 

1865, 
1860, 
1871, 

1873, 
1876, 


1806 

1807 

1810: 

1813, 

1820 

1824 

1828 

1833, 

1837 

1841 

1847 
1802 
1856. 
1857 
1860 

1661 

1864 

1868. 

1870 

1872, 

1874 

1876 


David  Holmes. 
Abrnliam  Scott. 
Hiram  U.  Bamiels. 
Alexander  MuNatt, 
Albert  G.  Browo. 
Joseph  W.  Mathews. 
John  A.  Qaitman. 
Henry  8.  Foote. 
John  J.  HcSea. 
William  McWillie. 
John   J.   Pettns. 

(Ck>nredenue.) 
Bci^.  J.  Humphreys. 
Jnmet  L.  Aloom. 
Uidgley      C.    Powers, 

(acting.) 
Adclbcrt  Ames. 
John  M.  Stoiie,(acyiig.) 


MISSOURI. 

James  Wilkinson. 
Meriwether  Lewis. 
Bei^amin  Howard. 
William  Clarice. 
Alexander  M'Nair. 
Frederick  Bates. 
John  Miller. 
Daniel  Dunklin. 
Lilbum  Bogfin. 
Thomas  W.  Reynolds. 
John  G.  Edwards. 
AuHtin  A.  King. 
Sterling  Price. 
Tnisten  Polk. 
Robert  M.  Stewart. 
Claiborne   F.  Jackson. 

(ConfMerate.) 
Hamilton  R.  Gamble. 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher. 
Joseph  W.  McClurg. 
B.  Gratz  Brown. 
Silas  Woodson. 
Charles  H.  Hardin. 
John  8.  Phelps. 


MOZTTANA. 

1866,  Sidney  Edgerton. 

1666,  Green  C.  Smith. 

1860,  James  M.  Ashley. 

1871,  Bepjsjidn  F.  Potts. 


Nebbasra. 

1864,  Mark  W.  Izard. 

1807,  Wm.  A.  Richardson. 

1860,  Samuel  W.  Black. 

1861,  Alvia  Saunders. 
1866,  David  Butler. 

1871,  Wm.H.  James  (acting.) 

1872,  Robert  W.  Fumass. 
1874,  Silas  Garber. 


Kbyada. 

1861,  James  W.  Kye. 
1864,  Henry  G.  Blasdea  • 
1870,  L.R.  Bradley. 


New  Hampshike. 

1680,  John  CuttR,  (acting.) 

1682,  Edward  Cran Held,  7liea- 
tenant-governor.) 

1686,  Walter  Barefoote,  men- 
tenant-governor.) 

1686-02,  (Re-annexed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts.) 

1602,  John  Usher.(lieatenant- 
governor.) 

1607,  William  Partridge,  llen- 
tenant-govemor.) 

1608|  Samuel  Alien,  (propri- 
etary and  governor.) 

1600-1741,  (Same  governor 
wiw  Massachusetts.) 

1702,  John  UBher,(  lieutenant- 
governor.) 

1716,  GM>rge  Vaughan,  (liea- 

tenant-govemor.) 

1717,  John  Wentworth,  (lien- 

tenant-govemor.) 
1733,  David  Dunbar,  (lieuten- 

ant-govemor.) 
Benntng  Wentworth. 
John  wentworth. 
Mesheck  Weare. 
John  Langflon. 
John  Sullivan. 
John  Langdon. 
Josiah  Bartlett. 
John  Taylor  Gilmaa. 
John  Langrlon. 
Jeremiah  Smith. 
John  Lrfmgdon. 
William  Plumer. 
John  Taylor  Gilman. 
William  Plumer. 
Samuel  Bell. 
Levi  Woodbury. 
Daniel  Morril. 
Benjamin  Pierce. 
John  Bell. 
Benjamin  Pierce. 
Matthew  Harvey. 
Samuel  Dinsmore. 
William  Badger. 
Isaac  Hill. 
John  Page. 
Henry  Hubbard. 
John  H.  Steele. 


1741 

1767 

1775 

1786 

1786 

1788, 

1790 

1704. 

1806 

1800 

1810 

1812, 

1813, 

1816 

1819 

^828, 

1824 

1827 

1828, 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1834 

1636, 

1837 

1842, 

1844 

1846, 

1647 

1849; 

1852, 

1854 

1865 

1857 

1660 

1861 

1863, 

1865 

1867 

1869, 

1871 

1872, 

1874 

1875 


Anthony  Colby. 
Jared  W.  Williams. 
Samuel  Dinsmore. 
Noah  Martin. 
Nathaniel  B.  Baker. 
Ralph  Metcalf. 
William  Haile. 
Ichabod  Goodwin. 
Nathaniel  S.  Berry. 
Joseph  A.  Gilmoro. 
Frecferick  Smyth. 
Walter  Harriman. 
Onslow  Steams. 
James  A.  Weston. 
Ezekiel  A.  Straw. 
James  A.  Weston. 
Person  C.  Cheeney. 


New  Mexico. 

1840,  J.  M.  Washington. 
1854,  David  Merrlwether. 
1656,  Abraham  Rencber. 
1861,  Henry  Connelly. 
1865,  Robert  B.  MitoheU. 
1870,  William  A.  PUe. 


1871,  Marsh  Giddings. 
1876,  Samuel  B.  AxteU. 


New  Nrthbrland. 
{Directors,) 

1624,  Peter  Minuets. 
1633,  Walter  Van  Twiller. 
1638,  William  Kieft. 
1649,  Petrus  Stuyvesant 


New  Jersey. 

170O-;»,    (Same    with    New 

York.) 
1738,  Lewis  Morris. 
1746,  John  Hamilton,  (act' 

ing.) 

1746,  John  Reading,  (acting.) 

1747,  Jonathan  ]3elcher. 
1756,  Francis  Bernard. 

1760,  Thomas  Boone. 

1761,  Josiah  Hardy. 
1763,  William  FrankHn. 
1776,  William  Uvingston. 
1791,  William  Patterson. 
1794,  Richard  Howell. 
1801,  Joseph  Bloomlieid. 

1812,  Aaron  Ogdcn. 

1813,  William  S.  Pennington. 
1815,  Mahlon  Dlckerson. 
1817,  Isaac  H.  Williamson. 
1829,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Jr. 
1831,  Ellas  P.  Seoley. 

1883,  Peter  D.  Vroom. 

1836,  Phil.  Dlckerson. 

1837,  W.  S.  Pennington. 
1839,  William  PeniUngton. 
1842,  Daniel  Haines. 
1845,  Charles  C.  Stratton. 
1848,  Daniel  Haines. 
1850,  George  F.  Fort. 
1653,  Rodman  M.  Price. 
1656,  William  A.  Newell. 
1659,  Charles  S.  Olden. 
1862,  Joel  Parker. 

1666,  Marcus  L.  Ward. 

1868,  Theodore  F.  Randolph. 

1871,  JoelPnrker. 

1874,  Jos^h  D.  Bedle. 


New  York. 

1664,  Richard  Nichols. 

1667,  Francis  Lovelace. 

1673-74,  (Dutch  regime  re-es- 
tablished.) 

1074,  Edmund  Andros. 

1681,  Anthony  Brockolst. 

1683,  Thomas  Dongan. 

1688,  Francis  Nicholson, 

(lieutenant-governor.) 

1089,  Jacob  Leisler,  (acting.) 

1691,  Henry  Sloughter. 

1691,  Richard  Ingoisby,  (lieu- 
tenant-go vemor.  ) 

1602,  Benjamin  Fletcher. 

1608.  Earl  of  Bellamont 

1701,  John  Nanfan,  (lleuten- 

ant-governor.) 

1702,  JohnCombury. 
1708,  Lord  Lovelace. 

1700,  Richard  Ingoisby,  (lieo- 
tenant-govemor.) 


J 
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1710,  Robert  Hnnter. 
1719,  Peter  Sofau]rler. 
ir^,  William  Burnet. 
ir^s,  John  Montgomerx. 

1731,  Hip  Van  Dam,  (acting.) 

1732,  William  Coaby. 
1737,  George  Clark. 
1743,  George  Clinton. 
1753,  Dftnvers  Osborne. 
1753,  Jamea  Delonoey,  (Ue«- 

tenant-goTemor.) 
1755,  Sir  Charloa  Hardy. 
1757,  Jamea  Delanoey,  (Ueo- 

tcnant-goremor.) 

1700,  Cadwallader  Golden, 

(actJuff.) 

1701,  Robert  Moneton. 

1702,  Cadwallader  Golden, 

<  lieutenantz-goremor.) 
1705,  Sir  Henry  Moore. 
170t»,  Cadwallader  Golden, 

( 1  leutenant-govemw.) 

1770,  Earl  of  Dlinmore. 

1771,  William  Tryon. 
1773,  Cadwallader  Golden, 

(lieutenant-goTemor.) 
1775,  William  Tryon. 
1776-77,  Provincial  Congress 

and  Com.  of  Safety. 
1777,  George  Clinton. 
1788,  G3orge  Clinton. 
17U5,  John  Jav. 
IK) I,  George  Clinton. 
IKH,  Morgan  Lewis. 
1K)7,  Daniel  D.  ToropUns. 
1817,  De  Witt  Clinton. 
1822,  Joseph  Yatea. 
1S28,  Nathaniel  Pitcher. 
1^29,  Martin  Van  Boren. 
1^*^29,  Knoa  T.  Throop. 
1831,  William  L.  Marcey. 
18:)9,  William  H.  Seward. 
1813,  William  C  Bouok. 
1815,  Silai  Wright. 
1M7,  John  Yonng. 
1849,  Hamilton  Flih. 
1S50,  Washington  Hunt. 
1852,  Horatio  Seyiuour. 
185^,  Myron  U.  Clark. 
1856,  John  A.  King. 
1858,  Kdwin  D.  Morgan. 
18(i2,  Horatio  Seymour. 
1865,  Reuben  K.  Fenton. 
1808,  John  T.  HoflTman. 
1872,  John  A.  Dix. 
1874.  SamuelJ.  Tilden. 
1870,  J^ucitts  Robinson. 


North  Carolina. 

1004,  William  Drummond. 

1007,  Samuel  Stevens. 

1074,  Cartwright. 

1070-83,  Contested  authority. 

108t,  SethSothel. 

1088-90,  Interregnum. 

1090,  Philip  Ludwell. 

1002,  Thomas  Harvey. 

1094,  Henderson  Walker. 

WXU  Robert  Daniel. 

1703,  ThomaaCary. 

1708-11,  Contested  authority. 

1711,  Hyde. 

1715,  Charlea  Eden. 

1723,  Bnnrington. 

1725,  Sir  Richard  Evertrd. 

1731,  Bnnington. 

1734,  Gabriel  Johnston. 

1753,  Michael  Rowan,  (act'g.) 


1754,  Arthur  Dobbs. 
1706,  William  Tryon. 
1773,  Joseph  Martin. 
1775-77,  Provincial  Congress 
and  Com.  of  Safety. 

Richard  Casewell. 

Aboer  Na»h. 

Thomas  Burke. 

Alexander  Martin. 

Richard  Caawell. 

Samuel  Johnston. 

Alexander  Martin. 

Richard  D.  Haight. 

Samuel  Ashe. 

William  B.  Davis. 

BciiJamin  Williams. 

James  Turner. 

Nathaniel  Alexander. 

Bei^amin  Williams. 

David  Stone. 

Bci^amin  Smith. 

William  Hawkins. 

William  MUlar. 

John  Branch. 

Jensie  tVanldin. 

Gabriel  Holmes. 

Hutchena  ButUmi. 

James  Iredell. 

John  Gwen. 

Monfort  Stokes. 

David  L.  Swain. 

Edward  B.  Dvdiey. 

Johu  M.  Morcheao. 

WllUam  A.  Graham. 

Charles  Manly. 

David  S.  Reid. 


1777, 

1780 

1781 

178* 

1785 

1788, 

1790 

179:J 

1796, 

1798, 

1799 

1802 

1805 

1807 

1808, 

1810 

1811 

1814 

1817 

1820 

1821 

1824 

1827 

1828 

1830 

1831 

18:10 

1841 

1845 

1849 

1850 

1854 

1853 

1801 


1865 
1808 
1871 
1874 
1876 


1803, 

1808 

1810 

1814 

1818, 

1822 

1823 

1826, 

1831 

1834 

1836, 

1809 

1841 

1841 

1W4 

1817 

1849 

1860 

]h5:{ 

1S55 

1850 

1801 

1803 

1865 

1807 

1871 

1873, 

1875 

1876 


Thomas  Bragg. 
John  W.  Ellis. 
Clark. 

(Confederate.) 
Jonathan  Worth. 
William  W.  Holden. 
T.  R.  Caldwell,  (ocUng.) 
Curtis  Brogden. 
Zebolon  B.  Vance. 


Ohio. 

E  Jward  Tiffin. 
Samuel  Hunting. 
Return  J.  Meigs. 
Thomas  WortTiiugton. 
Ethan  Allen  Brown. 
Allen  Trimble,  (acting.) 
Jeremiah  Morrow. 
Allen  Trimble. 
Duncan  McArthur. 
Robert  Lucas. 
Joseph  Vance. 
Wilson  Shannon. 
Thomas  Corwin. 
Wilson  Shannon. 
Mordeoal  Bartley. 
William  Bebb. 
Sonbnry  Ford. 
Ronbon  Woo«l. 
William  MediU. 
Salmon  P.  Chase. 
William  Denulson,  Jr. 
David  Todd. 
Johu  Brough. 
Jacob  D.  Cox. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Edward  F.  Noyes. 
WillUm  Allen. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Thomas  L.  Young. 


0REOO5. 

1840,  John  P.  Gaines. 

1854,  Georj^e  L.  C^urry. 

1859,  John  Whittaker. 

1862,  Addison  C.  Gibbs. 

1806,  George  L.  Woods. 

1871,  L,  F.  Grover. 

1876,  S.  F.  Chadwick. 


Plymouth  Colost. 


i«ao, 
i<m, 

1633, 
1634, 
1635, 
16», 
1637, 
1638, 
16.19, 
1644, 
1645, 
1667, 
1673, 
1680, 
1686, 

1689, 
1092, 


1682 

1084 

1G80, 

1089 

1090 

lOOct 

1005 

1090 

1701 

170:} 

1701 
1709 
1717 
17:» 
1738 
1747 

1748, 

1754 

1750 

1750 

170a 

1771 

1771 
1773 
1777 
1778, 

1778 

1781 

1782 

1785, 

1788 

1790 

1799 

1806 

1817 

1820 

1823, 

1829, 

1835 


John  Carver. 
Wiiiiam  Bradford. 
Edward  Winslow. 
Thomas  Prince. 
William  Bradford. 
Edward  Winslow. 
William  Bradford. 
Thomas  Prince. 
William  Bradford. 
Edward  Winslow. 
William  Bradford. 
Tliomas  l*rinoc. 
Josiah  Winslow. 
Thomaa  Hin<^cley. 
Annexed  to  Massadm- 

setts. 
Thomaa  Hin^ley. 
Incorporated  wiUi 

Massachusetts. 


Penhsylvajtia. 

William  Penn. 

The  Council. 

Five  Commisstonen. 

John  Black  welU 

Thomua  Lloyd. 

Bei\Jiunin  Fletcher. 

Wiiiiam  Markham. 

William  Penn. 

Andrew  Hamilton. 

Edward  Siiippcn,  (act- 
*ng.) 

John  Rvana. 

Charlea  Gookln. 

Sir  WiiUam  Keith. 

James  Losran,  (actii^.) 

(George  Thoman. 

Anthony  Palmer,  (act- 
ing) 

James  Hamilton. 

Robert  U.  Morris. 

William  Denny. 

James  Hamilton. 

John  Penn. 

James  Hamilton,  (act- 
ing-) 

Richard  Penn. 

John  Penn. 
Thomas  Wharton. 
George    Brvan,    (viee- 

prcRident,) 
Joseph  Reed. 
William  Moore. 
John  Dickinson. 
BeiiJamin  l>>anlUin. 
Thomas  Mifflin. 
Thomas  Miffliiu 
Thomas  McKean. 
Simon  Snyder. 
William  Findiay. 
Joseph  Heistt'r. 
Andrew  Shulxe. 
George  Wolf. 
Joseph  Ritner. 


GOVERNORS. 
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UM7, 

1861, 
1854, 
1867, 

18G0, 
1«72, 


David  11.  Porter. 
Frnnrit  R.  Shunk. 
WillUm   F.  Jobnfton, 

(jictlug.) 
Willinm  Bi^Ier. 
Jiimeg  Pollock. 
William  F.  Packer. 
Andrew  G.  Curtln. 
John  W.  Geary. 
John  F.  Uartranlt. 


Providence  Plajctatiohs, 
{PresidenU  of,) 

1647,  John  CoggeahalL 

1G48,  J  eremiuh  Clarke. 

1049,  John  Smith. 

1060,  Nicholas  Easton. 

Interregnum. 

1065,  Kuf^er  WUUams. 

lGo7,  Benedict  Arnold, 

1000,  Willinm  Brenton, 

1002,  Benedict  Arnold. 


Rhodk  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

1003,  Benedict  Arnold. 

1060,  William  Brenton. 

1000,  Benedict  Arnold. 

l(v  J,  Nicholas  Easton. 

1075,  William  Coddiuffton. 

1070,  Walter  Clarke. 

1<»77,  Benedict  Arnold. 

107V,  John  Cranston. 

ICiSO,  Poleg  Snndford. 

ir«3,  Willium  Coddinirton. 

10S5,  Henry  Bull. 

Ifigo,  Waiter  Clarke. 
]066-«8.  SirfkimundAndros. 

1080,  Henry  Bull. 

l(iUO,  John  Easton* 

1CU5,  CnlcbCarr. 

I'M,  Walter  Clarke. 

lOUH,  Samuel  Cranston, 

17.27,  Jopcph  Jenokes. 

173i,  William  Wanton. 

1734,  Johu  Wanton. 

1741,  Klclmrd  Ward. 

174.%  Willinm  Greene. 

1745,  Gideon  Wanton. 

1710,  William  Greene. 

1747,  Gideon  Wanton. 

174(*,  William  Greene. 

17J6,  Stephen  Hopkins. 

17.7,  William  Greene, 

1758,  Stephen  HopkiniL 

]7ri2,  Samuel  Ward. 

1703,  Stephen  Hopkins. 

1705,  Snmuel  Ward. 
1707,  Stephen  Hopkini. 

1706,  .Tosiah  Lynaon. 
1700,  Joseph  Wanton. 
1775,  Nicholas  Cooke. 
1778,  William  Greene. 
1780,  John  Collins. 
1780,  Arthur  Fcnner. 
1807,  James  Fenner. 
It^^ll,  William  Jones. 

18  7.  Nohemiah  R.  Knight 

18^»1,  W.  C.  Gibbs. 

1k;4,  Jnmes  Fenner. 

18^:0,  Snmuel  H.  Arnold. 

iKtl,  John  B.  Francis. 

ix:*,  William  Sprague. 

1830,  Sam'l  W.  King,  (act»g.) 


1843,  James  Fenner. 
1846,  Charles  Jackson. 

1846,  Byron  Diman. 

1847,  Elisha  Harris. 
1810,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
1851,  Philip  Allen. 

1853,  Francis  M.  Dimond. 

1854,  WUliam  W.  Hoppbi. 
1857,  ElisliaDyer. 

1850,  Thomas  G.  Turner. 
1800,  William  Spragne. 
1863,  Jnmes  Y.  Smith. 
1866,  Ambrose  £.  Bumslde. 
1800,  Setb  Padelford. 
1873,  Henry  Howard. 
1876,  Henry  Uppitt. 


1676, 

1071 

1071 

1(J74 

1083 

16S4 

1084 

1084 

10^4 

10'»5 

10.S6, 

1000 

1008 

iOJ3 

1005 

1006 

1700, 

1703 

1700 

1710 

1712 

1716, 

1717 

1710, 

1721 

1726 

1730, 
1735 

1737 
1743 
1756 

iroo, 

1702 
1703 

1766, 
1700, 

1776 

1776 

1778, 

1779, 

1782 

17S3 

1786 

1787 

1780, 

1700 

1702, 

1704 

1706 

1708 

1800 

1802, 

1804 

1806 

180S: 


South  Carolina. 

William  Sayle. 

Joseph  West. 

John  Yeamans. 

Joseph  West. 

Joseph  Moreton. 

Joseph  West. 

Kicbard  Kyrle. 

Joseph  West. 

Robert  Quarry. 

Joseph  Moreton. 

James  Colleton. 

Seth  Sothel. 

Philip  LndwelL 

Thomas  Smith. 

John  Archdale, 

Joseph  Blake. 

James  Moose. 

Nathaniel  Johnson. 

Edward  Tynte. 

Georffe  Gibbs  (acting.) 

Charles  Craven. 

Robert  Daniel  (acting.) 

Robert  Johnson. 

James  Moore  (acting.) 

Sir  BYancis  Nicholson. 

Arthur  Middleton  (act- 
ing.) 

Robert  Johnson. 

Thomas  Broughton 
(lleut.  gov.) 

William  Bull  (acting.) 

James  Glen. 

William  U.  Littleton. 

WillUm  Bull  (lieut 

Thomas  Boone. 
William  Bull  (lleut. 

govO 
Lord  Chas.  Montague. 
William  Bull  <lieut. 

gov.) 
I^rd  Wro.  Campbell. 
John  Rutledge  (pres.) 
Rawlins  Lowndes. 
John  Rutledge. 
John  Mathews. 
Bei^amin  Guerard. 
William  Moultrie. 
Thomas  Pinckney. 
Charles  Pinckney. 
(Charles  Pinckney. 
William  Moultrie. 
Amoldus  Vnnderhorst. 
Charles  Pinckney. 
Edward  Rutledge. 
John  Dayton. 
James  B.  Richardson. 
Paul  Hamilton. 
Charles  Pinckney. 
John  Dayton. 


1810,  Henry  Middleton. 
1812,  Joseph  Alston. 
1814,  David  R.  Williams. 
1816,  Andrew  Pickens. 
1818,  John  Qeddes. 
1820,  Thomas  Bennet. 
1822,  John  L.  Wilson. 
1824,  Richard  Manning. 
1826,  John  Taylor. 
1828,  Stephen  D.  Miller. 
1830,  James  Hamilton,  Jr. 
1833,  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 
1836,  Pierce  M.  Butler. 
l&iO,  Patrick  Noble. 

1840,  John  P.  Richardson. 

1841,  James  M.  Hammond. 

1844,  William  Aiken. 

1845,  David  Johnson. 
1849,  W.  B.  Seabrook. 
1860,  John  H.  Means. 
1862,  J.  L.  Manning. 
1854,  James  H.  Adams. 
1856,  RobertF.  W.  Allston. 
1868,  William  H.  Gist. 
1800,  Francis  W.  Pickens. 

(Confederate.) 
1806,  James  L.  Orr. 
1808,  Robert  K.  Scott 
1872,  Franklin  J.  Moses,  Jr. 
1874,  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain. 


Tennessee. 

1790,  William  Blount. 
1706,  John  Sevier. 
1801,  Archibald  Roane. 
1800.  William  Blount. 
1816,  Joseph  McMlnn. 
1821,  William  Carroll. 
1827,  Samuel  Houston. 
1820,  William  Carroll. 
1837,  Newton  (Gannon. 

1840,  James  K.  Polk. 

1841,  James  B.  Jones. 
1816,  Aaron  V.  Brown. 
1847,  Neil  S.  Brown. 
1849,  William  Trousdale. 
1851,  William  B.  Campbell 
1853,  Andrew  Johnson. 

1867,  Isham  G.  Harris. 

(Confederate.) 
1866,  William  O.  Brownlow. 

1868,  DeWitt  C.  Senter. 
1871,  John  C.  Brown. 
1874,  James  D.  Porter,  Jiw 


Texas. 

1087,  De  I^  Salle  boUt  Fort 
St.  Louis. 

1060,  French  driven  oat  by 
Spaniards. 

1001,  Spanish  governor  ap- 
pointed. 

1003,  Spanish  driven  out  by 
Indians. 

1714,  French  settlements 
founded. 

1716.  Spanish  rule:  Marquis 
de  Aguado  governor- 
general. 

1736,  French  settlement  on 
Red  River. 

1803-20.  Disputed  boundaries, 

1820,  (iranted  to  Moses  Aus- 
tin. 
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1836, 
1830, 

1838, 
1811, 

18  H, 
1845, 

1845, 
18 17, 

1^53, 
JS5?, 
I860, 
1801, 

1806, 
180G, 
lf«7, 
18(H), 
1873, 
1876, 


Henry  Smith,  (gov.) 
Siunuel  Hou8tou^(prci. 

Ideut  of  republic.) 
M.  H.  Lamar,  (pret.) 
Samuel  UoustoQ,  (pres- 
ident.) 
A.  Jones,  (prcaident.) 
Annexed     to      United 
Statea. 

D.  K.  Miller. 
George  T.  Wood. 
IVter  H.  Bell. 
Edward  M.  Pease. 
Hardin  K.  Kunnells. 
SHoiuel  Houston. 

F.  K.  Lubboclc 
(Confederate). 
A.  J.  Hamilton. 
J.  W.  Tliroclunortoiu 

E.  M.  Pease. 
I'Mmund  J.  Davis. 
Uicliard  Coke. 
HicUard  Hubbard. 


1819, 
1854, 
1857, 
1801, 
1802, 
18A3, 
1866, 
18tVJ, 
1870, 
1871, 
1871, 
1876, 


Utah. 

Brigham  Yonng. 
Edwin  J.  Steptoe. 
Alfred  Cummlngs. 
John  W.  Dawson. 
Stephen  S.  Harding. 
James  G.  Dotjr. 
Charles  Darkee. 
J.  W.  ShalTer. 
V.  H.  Vauffhan. 
George  L.  woods. 
8.  B.  Axtell. 
George  W.  Emery. 


1700, 
17W7, 
18U7, 
1808, 
1809, 
18i:J, 
1815, 
18-JO, 
1823, 
1820, 
18:^8, 
18:{1, 
1S30, 
1841, 
lt<43, 
184  (, 
1H40, 
1840, 
1850, 

185'.;, 

1853, 

1854, 

1850, 

1858, 

1800, 

18(»1 

180.3, 

18<15, 

1807, 

1860, 

1871 

1872, 


Veruont. 

Thomas  Chittenden. 
Isaac  Tichenor. 
Israel  Smith. 
Isaac  Tichenor. 
Jonas  Galnsha. 
Martin  Chittenden. 
Jonas  Galusba. 
Uiohard  Skinner. 
C.  P.  Van  Ness. 
Ezra  Butler. 
Samuel  C.  Crafts, 
William  A.  Palmer. 
Sam'l  Jcnison  (acting.) 
Charles  Pnine. 
Jolin  Mattocks. 
William  Slnde. 
Horace  Eaton. 
Carlos  Coolidge. 
Charles  K.  wTliiaras. 
Erastus  Fairlmnks. 
Joim  S.  Kobinson. 
Stephen  Royce, 
Kyland  Fletcher. 
II  Hand  Hall. 
Erastuf  Fairbanks. 
Frederick  Ilolbrook. 
James  Gregory  Smith. 
Paul  Dillingham. 
John  B.  Page. 
Peter  T.  Washburn. 
John  W.  Stewart. 
Julius  Converse. 


1874,  Asahel  Peck. 
1870,  Horace  Fairbanks. 


Virginia. 

1611,  Lord  de  War. 

1611,  Sir  Thomas  Dsle(dep. 

governor.) 
1611,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  (dep. 

governor.) 
1614,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  (dep. 

governor.) 

1616,  Q^rge  Yeardley  (dep. 

governor.) 

1617,  SamM  Argall  (dep.  gov.) 
1619,  Sir  George  Yeardley. 
1621,  Sir  Frauds  Wyatt. 

Sir  George  Yeardley. 
Francis  West  (acting.) 
John  Potts  (acting.) 
John  Harvey. 
John  West  (acting). 
John  West. 
Sir  Frauds  Wyatt. 
Sir  William  Berkeley. 
Richard  Beunot. 


1626, 
1627, 
1620, 
1629, 
l(t35, 
1630, 
1630, 
1641, 
1652, 
1655, 
1660, 
1600^ 
1662, 

1663, 
1677, 

1678, 

1680, 
1684, 

1688, 

1690, 


Edward  Diggs. 
Samuel  Matnews. 
Sir  William  Berkeley. 
Francis  Moryson  (act- 
lug.) 
Sir  William  Berkeley. 
Herbert  Jcflrreys(lieut.- 

governor.) 
Sir    Henry    Chlcheley 
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Bankrupt  law  passed 480 

Bankrupt  act  repealed 494 

Bankruptcy  law  in  Rhode  Island    ....  288 
Bankruptcy  law  in  Rliode  Island  repealed,  290 

Bankruptcy  law  passed 687 

Bankruptcy  act  repealed 580 

Bankruptcy  law 668 

BankrupU^  act  repealed 060 
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Banks  in  New  York  and  Mastachiuetts  •  416 

Banks  in  United  States 461 

Banks  in  United  States 612 

Banks.  specie-pa]ring,  chartered  by  Fenn- 

syirania • 624 

Banks,  soeeie-paying,  fail 624 

Banks  or  New  Orleans  suspended  .  ...  626 

Banks  suspend  specie  pasrment 627 

Banks  in  District  of  Columbia  suspend .  .  627 

Banks  chartered  in  Kentucky 610 

Banks,  gfeneral  fkilure  of.  •.•.....  667 

Banks  suspend  payment 680 

Banlcs  resumed  payment 682 

Banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed 683 

Banks,  small  notes  of,  not  reeeired  by 

fforernment 683 

Banks  in  the  United  States 686 

Banks  in  Philadelphia  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments    686 

Banks  in  Philadelphia  run  on 686 

Banks  in  Philadelphia  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments  •  686 

Banks  in  Philadelphia  reaumed 688 

Banks  of  Philadelphia  suspend  payments,  613 

Banks  in  the  country  suspend 613 

Banks,  circulation  of 022 

Banks,  General,  at  New  Orleans 636 

Banks,  state,  circulation  taxed 653 

Baptist  church  in  Providence 60 

Baptist  church  in  Boston 116 

Baptist  church  in  Boston 132 

Baptisto,  Seventh-day 124 

Baptists  forbidden  to  meet  in  Boston .  .  136 
Baptisu  in  Massachusetts  allowed  to  pay 

taxes  for  their  own  ministers  ....  202 

Barataria  Bay,  settlement  at,  dispersed    .  6-J9 

Barr6,  Isaac,  speech  against  Stamp  Act .  264 

Baton  Rouge  captured 384 

Baton  Rouge,  battle  of 631 

Battle  of  Otumba,  in  Mexico 13 

Battle  of  Lexington 820 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 826 

Battle  of  Great  Bridge 834 

Battloof  Brooklyn  rought . 353 

Battle  on  Lake  Champlain 856 

Battle  of  White  Plains 856 

Battle  at  Trenton 360 

Battle  at  Princeton 360 

Battle  of  Bennington 866 

Battle  of  Brandy  wine 366 

Battle  of  Bemus'  Heights  fought ....  -367 

Battle  at  Germantown 867 

Battle  of  Monmouth  Court  House ....  376 

Battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  Georgia 379 

Battle  at  Hanging  Rock 391 

Battle  at  Sanders  Creek 391 

Battle  at  Fish-Dam  Ford 396 

Battle  of  Cowpens 397 

Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House 399 

Battle  of  Camden 399 

Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs 402 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe 612 

Battle  at  Brownstown,  Michigan    ....  616 

Buttle  of  Queenstown  iEIeights 616 

Battle  of  Tallasehatche  fought 622 

Battleof  the  Thames, Upper  Canada.  .  .  622 

BaUle  of  Lake  Erie 622 

Battleof  Chrysler's  Field,  Canada,  fought,  623 

Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  fought 526 

Battle  of  Chippeway  foughf 626 

Battle  of  Bridgewater  fought 626 

Battle  of  Bladensburg 627 

Battle  of  Plattsburg  fought 628 

Battle  of  New  Orleans 630 

Battle  of  San  Jacinto 577 

Battle  of  Chunibusoo  fought 697 

Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Pairna  fought  ...  697 

Battle  of  Palo  Alto  fought 697 

Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  ibught 697 

Battle  of  Buena  Vista  fought 697 

Battle  of  BlMolino  del  Rey  fought   ...  696 

Battle  of  Contreras  fought 696 


Battle  of  Big  Betiid 621 

Battle  at  Booneviile,  Missouri «S1 

Battle  at  Centreville,  Virginia .... 
Battle  of  Manassas  JunoCum ..... 

Battle  of  Bull  Run 

BaUle  at  Athens,  Missouri 

Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  Virginia  .  . 

Battle  at  Carthage,  Missouri 622 

Battle  of  Belmont,  Mississippi 623 

Battle  of  Camifex  Ferry 623 

Battie  of  Ball's  Bluff 683 

Battle  of  Wilson's  Credc . 
Battle  at  Mill  Spring,  Ke 
Battie  at  Middle  Creek,  K 
Battle  at  Newbcm,  Nortb 
Battle  at  Roanoke  Island 

Battle  at  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas 626 

Battle  at  Winchester.  VlivinU 627 

Battle  at  Pittsburg  Landtug 627 

Battle  at  Shiloh — 

Battle  at  Chancelioraville  .... 
Battie  at  Hanover  Court  House  . 

Battie  of  Seven  Pines 

Battie  at  WilUamsburg,  Virginia 

Battie  at  Winchester,  Virginia 626 

Battle  at  Cross  Keys,  Virgbiia 628 

Battie  of  Frazier's  Farm 629 

Battie  at  Cold  Harbor 629 

Battie  at  Mechaniosville,  Virginia ....  029 

Battle  at  Cerro  de  Borgo 629 

Battie  of  Savage's  Station,  Virginia ...  639 

Battie  of  Malvern  Hill 629 

Battle,  Seven  Days*  at  Richmond  ....  629 

Battie  at  Seoessionville 629 

Battie  of  Cedar  Mountain 631 

Battie  of  Baton  Rouge 631 

Batde  at  Manassas 632 

Battie  at  South  Mountain,  Maryland    .  .  683 

Battie  at  Groveton,  Virginia 682 

Battle  at  Antietam,  Maryland 633 

Battie  at  Chantilly,  Virginia 68 

Battie  at  Ox  Hill,  Virginia 632 

Battle  at  Richmond,  Kentncky 632 

Battle  of  Corinth.  Mississippi 638 

Battie  at  luka,  Mississippi 633 

Battie  of  Perry  ville,  Kentucky 633 

Battie  at  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas .  .  .  .   63( 

Battle  at  Chickasaw  Bayou 63i 

Battie  of  Stone  River,  Tennesaee  ....  635 

Battie  (second)  of  Stone  River 635 

Battie  ofCottage  Grove,  Tennessee  ...  637 

Battie  at  SomerviUe,  Kentucky 637 

Battie  of  Raymond,  Mississippi 638 

Battie  of  Champion's  Hill,  Mississippi    .  638 

Battle  of  Chanoellorsville 638 

Battie  of  Big  Black  River,  Mississippi .  .  6» 

Battie  of  Port  Gibson 6» 

Battle  at  Winchester,  Virginia 6S9 

Battie  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  ...  640 
Battleof  Hanover  Junction,  Virginia  .  .  610 

Battie  of  Lookout  Mountain 641 

Battie  of  Missionary  Ridge 611 

Battle  of  Chlckamauga  Creek 641 

Battle  of  Campbell's  Station 611 

Battie  at  Olustoe,  Florida 642 

Battie  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads 618 

Battle  of  SpotUylvania,  Virginia  ....  644 

Battie  of  Reaaoa,  Georgia 644 

Battle  of  New  Hope   Church   Station, 

Georgia 645 

Battie  of  Cold  Harbor,  VlrginU 615 

Battle  of  Dallas,  Georgia 646 

Battle  at  Kenesaw  Mountain 646 

Battie  of  Jonesborough 646 

Battle  of  Decatur,  Georgia 648 

Battie  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Georgia    .  •  648 

Battie  at  Winchester 648 

Battie  of  Monocacy  River,  Maryland  •  .  648 
Battle  at  Cedar  Cre^  Virginia  .....  649 
Battie  at  Allatoona  PasS(Oeorgia  ....  649 
Battie  at  Holston  River,  ViigiiDa  ....  649 
Battie  at  Fisher's  Qrwk,  Virginia  •  .  .  .  6tt 
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Battle  at  Peebles  Farm •  •  •  •  640 

Battle  at  NashTille,  Teimeesee 060 

Battle  at  Hatoher's  Bun,  yirgfnia  ....  050 

Battle  at  Hatcher's  Ran 062 

Battle  of  ATerysborough,  North  Carolina  063 

Battle  of  Bentonvllle,  North  Carolina  .  •  063 

Battle  of  Fire  Forks,  Virginia 063 

Battle  of  Farmvlllc,  Virginia 054 

Battles  of  the  Wilderness 644 

Bears,  bonnty  on,  in  Rhode  Island  •  .  •  •  210 
Beanmarcliais  advances  to  colonies .  •  •  343 
Beaumont,  William,  pnblishes  experi- 
ments on  digestion  ••.•••••.  600 
Beaver  Dam,  Americans  captured  at .  .  .  621 
Beaverwyck,  Dutch  name  of  Albany  ...  33 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  head  of  colonial  alTairs,  283 

Bee  published 474 

Beer  brewed  in  Pennsylvania    ......  100 

Beer,  price  of,  in  Neiv  England 120 

Beer,  price  fixed  in  Pennsylvania ....  138 

Beer,  price  of,  in  Maryland  .....••.  107 

Beer  in  Georgia 222 

Beer  in  Maryland 228 

Behring's  second  Toyaffe  of  disoorery .  .  224 

Belcher,  governor  of  aew  Jersey ....  230 

Belfast,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  captured ...  628 

Bell  cast  in  PhiladelphU 289 

Bells  Hrst  mannfaotnred 218 

Bellamont,  Earl  of,  governor  of  New  Sng- 

Bellamont,  Earl  of,'  in  New'  York*  dty  I  I  166 

Belmont.  Mississippi,  battle  of 023 

Bentonvilie,  North  Carolina,  battle  of  .  •  063 

Berkeley,  Sir  W.,  governor  of  Virginia   •  105 

Berkeley,  Sir  W.,  condition  of  Virginia .  124 

Berkeley  sold  part  of  New  Jersey  .  •  .  •  128 

Berlin  decree  issued 400 

Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  revoked   ....  600 

Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  repealed  ....  613 

Bernard,  Krands,  governor  of  New  Jersey  250 

Berwick,  Maine,  attacked  by  Indians  ...  161 

Bethel,  Missouri,  a  community  at   ....  601 

Betterment  law  in  Massachusetts   ....  603 
Bibb,  W.  W.,  first  governor  of  Alabama 

territory 638 

Bible,  Indian  version  of  ........  .  106 

Bible  printed  in  Indian 114 

Bible  In  German,  at  Qermantown,  Penn- 
sylvania .  ....»•  226 

Bible,  English,  printed  in  Boston  ....  230 

Bible  printed  in  Philadelphia 400 

Biddle,  president  of  Bank,  resigns ....  684 

Big  Bethel,  battle  of 621 

B\«  Black  River.  Mississippi,  battle  of .  .  688 
Bill  to  regulate  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay 301 

Bill  of  Rights  in  Virginia 347 

Bill  to  collect  the  revenue 608 

Bill  drawn  by  United  States  on  France 

protested 506 

Bill  to  secure  dvil  rights 063 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Massachusetts .  162 

Bills  of  credit  in  Carolina 172 

Bills  of  credit,  redemption  postponed .  .  174 

Bills  of  credit  in  Carolina 177 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Rhode  Island  .  .  178 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  New  Hampshire,  178 
Bills  of  credit  issued  br  New  York,  New 

Jersey,  and  Connecticut 170 

Bills  of  credit  Issued  by  Massachnsetta 

and  New  York 181 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  New  York  ...  184 

Bills  of  credit  redeemed  by  Rhode  Island,  184 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  New  York ...  186 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  South  Carolina .  185 

Bills  ofcredit  issued  by  New  York.  ...  188 

Bills  of  credit  forbidden  in  the  colonies  •  101 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  New  Jersey  ...  102 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Pennsylvania .  •  104 
Bills  of  credit  forbidden  in  South  Caro- 

Una 104 

Bills  of  credit  Issued  by  Pennsylvania .  •  106 


Bills  of  credit  retoed  by  eomiell  in  South 

Carolina igo 

Bills  of  credit,  bank  of.  io  Rhode  Island .  201 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Massachusetts .  202 

Bills  ofcredit  issued  by  North  Carolina  .  203 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Pennsylvania .  .  204 

Bills  of  credit  Issued  by  South  Carolina .  208 

Bills  ofcredit  Issued  by  Maryland  ....  214 

Billsofcredit  in  Louisiana 218 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  North  Carolina .  218 

Bills  of  credit  Issued  by  New  York  ...  210 

Billsofcredit  in  Rhode  Island 220 

Bills  of  credit  forbidden  the  colonics .  .  222 

Bills  of  credit  in  Rhode  Island 222 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Massachusetts .  224 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Massachuf>etts .  228 

Billsofcredit  burned  in  Rhode  Island.  .  2:^4 

Bills  of  credit  in  Rhode  Island 236 

Bills  of  credit  forbidden  in  New  England,  238 

Bills  of  credit  in  Rhode  Island .238 

Bills  of  credit  regulated 238 

Bills  of  credit  by  the  colonies 245 

Bills  of  credit  in  Georgia 2<I5 

Bills  of  credit  issned  by  Maryland  ....  248 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Rhode  Island .  .  248 

Bills  ofcredit  issued  by  Pennsylvania .  .  240 

Bills  of  credit  forbidden 258 

Bills  of  credit,  Franklin's  evidence  on  •  .  284 

Bills  of  credit  in  Massachusetts 320 

Bills  of  credit  in  Rhode  Island 321 

Bills  of  credit  by  New  Hampshire ....  323 

Bills  of  credit  by  Congress 327 

Bills  of  credit  by  Rhode  Island 327 

Bills  of  credit  by  New  York 330 

Bills  of  credit  by  New  Jersey 331 

Bills  ofcredit  issued 334 

Bills  of  credit  issned  by  Congresa .  •  •  •  836 

Bills  ofcredit  in  Rhode  Island 338 

Bills  of  credit $30 

Billsofcredit  by  Congress.  .......  343 

Bills  of  credit 3ra 

Bills  ofcredit  Issued 372 

Bills  of  credit  issued 378 

Bills  of  credit  counterfeited 370 

Bills  of  credit,  limit  placed  on .....  .  3Hi 

Bills  of  credit  counterfeited 886 

Bills  of  credit,  repeal  of  legal  tender  ad- 
vised   388 

Billsofcredit,  depreciation  of,  fixed.  .  .  388 

Bills  of  credit,  change  in 888 

Bills  of  credit  issued  by  Pennsylvania .  .  380 

Bills  of  credit  in  Rhode  Island 801 

Bills  ofcredit,  preparation  for  new  issue,  302 

Bills  of  credit,  depreciation  of 805 

Bills  ofcredit  in  Pennsylvania 300 

Bills  ofcredit  in  Rhode  I  aland 407 

Bills  ofcredit  in  Rhode  Island 423 

Binghampton,  New  York,  settled  ....  431 
Blmey,  James  G.,  publisues  The  Philan- 
thropist    671 

Bishop,  Episcopal,  consecrated 416 

Bishops  ordained 428 

Black  Friday 678 

Black  Hawk  captured 667 

Black  Republican,  origin  of  term    ....  618 

Black  Rock,  British  batteries  captured  at,  618 

Blackwell.  John,  petitions  for  a  bank  .  .  140 

Bladen,  Thomas,  governor  of  Maryland .  226 
Blanchiard,  Thomas,  invents  tack-making 

machine 617 

Blank  books  made  In  Boston 210 

Blind,  Perkins  Institute  for,  to  Boston    •  666 

Block,  Adrien,  builds  a  vessel 26 

Block  Islsnd  named 26 

Blockade  removed 666 

Blount,  trial  of 476 

Blue  laws  of  New  Haven 63 

Blue  RMge  crossed 120 

Blue  Ridige  crossed 180 

Board  of  nine  men  in  New  York 03 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  organ- 
ised   •  168 
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Board  of  Trade  nude  a  committee  •  .  •  •  181 
Board  of  War  created  by  Congress .  •  •  .  347 

Board  of  War  organised 808 

Board  of  War,  chansre  in 873 

Board  of  Health  iaCaUfomla 082 

Board  of  Health  in  Loui^ana 862 

Board  of  Health  in  Maryland 808 

Boards,  prloe  ofl  fixed  in  Rhode  lalaiid  •  •     88 

Boards,  price  ok  in  Virginia M 

Boards,  price  of,  in  Mawiaohaaetta  •  •  •  •  101 
Boards,  price  of,  in  New  Bngiand  •  .  •  •  134 
Boards,  price  of.  In  Maine  ..•.••••  137 
Boards,  export  forbidden  by  New  Jeney  181 

Boats  seised  on  the  Musldnffuni 499 

Body  of  Liberties  adopted  m  Maataehn- 

setts 78 

Boltlnj;  cioth  in  Delaware 488 

Bonanza,  Big,  discovered ••  888 

Bonds  to  be  exchanged  fbr  nolea  •  ...  888 
Bonds,  lost,  to  be  replaced  ••...••  863 
Bonded  warehouse  sTstem  Inaagnratod    •  689 

Bv>ok  of  Mormon  pabliahed 683 

BookacUers,  first  eonrentkm  of 198 

BooncviUc,  Missouri,  battle  at 821 

Boatou  nttmed  ..••• 43 

Boston  made  capital  of  MMaaohnaetti  •  47 
Boston,  houses  in  •••.••••••••     81 

Boston,  deHcription  of 102 

Boston,  Riiptist  ehnrch  In •   182 

Boston,  bank  In 148 

BoatOD  News-Letter •  •  •  •    174 

Boston  Gazette  pabliahed 180 

Boston,  windmill  in 222 

Boston,  men  impressed  Ibr  British  nary  .  231 

Boston,  Bible  printed  hi 230 

Boston,  military  conncil  at 240 

Boston,  demonstration  in 287 

Itoston,  troops  flrom  Halifkx  arrired .  •  .  280 
Boston  massacre  •..••••••••••  288 

Boston,  tea  destroyed  in 207 

Boston  port  bill  proposed  ....•..•   300 

Boston  port  bill  passed 800 

Boston  port  bill  sent  to  asaembUes  .  •  •  303 

Boston  port  bill  in  operation 804 

Boston,  condition  of 806 

Boston  evacuated 830 

Boston,  position  of  aflUra  in 344 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser  pabliahed  .  .  •  620 
Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,  works  erected  621 
Boston,  Provident  fiistltation  Ibr  Sav- 

in^'«i,at 638 

Boston  Apprentices'  Library 649 

Boston,  Mercantile  Library  m  ••••..  649 

Boston  Courier  published •  •  .  663 

Boston  Transcript  pabliahed 682 

Boston  Atlas  published 688 

Boston  Daily  Jonmsl  published 680 

Boston  Cochituate  Waterworks  boUt  .  .  699 
Boston  Public  Library  formed  .••••.  608 

Boston  Public  Library  opened 816 

Boston,  fire  at 888 

BotanicjU  Societr 602 

Boundaries  settled 93 

lioundarics  of  Connecticut  and   Rhode 

iHl.md 124 

Boundaries  asaigned  to  Pennsylvania  •  .   144 

Boundaries  of  Maryland 218 

Boundaries  of  New  Uampshlrsand  Massa- 

chusetu  settled 219 

Boundaries  of  Carolina  and  Florida  dis- 
puted     221 

Boundaries  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts   222 

Boundaries  of  Maaaachoaetts  and  Rhode 

Island  settled 224 

Boundaries  of  Massachuaetta  and  Rhode 

Island  confirmed 227 

Boundaries  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 

Island  confirmed ' 228 

Boundaries  of  New  York  and  Maasaohn* 

setts  settled 296 

Bonndailea  of  statea .  •••••••«••  393 


Boundaries,  disputed.  In  MasMdHMtta  • 
Boundariea,  disputed,  in  New  York  ... 
Boundaries,  question  of,  left  to  idng  of 

the  Netberlanda 

Boundary,  northern^  of  Massadinsetts.  •  67 
Bonndarr  oetween  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 

neetteat 173 

Boundary  of  Massachnsetis  and  Rhode 

IsUnd  settled 189 

Boundary  between  Rhode  laland  and  Coo- 

neetient  proclaimed 

Boimdary  between  Rhode  laland  and  Con- 

neeticot  settled 

Boundary  between  New  York  and  New 

Jersey  settled 

Bonndarr,  marked,  of  Virginia  and  North 

Carolina •« 

Boundary  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 

agreedon 

Boandary  of  Florida .  •  • 464 

Boundary,  eaatem,  settled i?S 

Boandary  between  the  United  atates  and 

Spaniah  territorr 498 

Boandary  between  the  United  States  and 

Britiah  America 846 

Boandary   b^ween    Massaohnsetf  and 

Conneotiout  settled 568 

Boundary,  north-eaatem,  sarrey  of  •  •  •  586 

Boundary,  north-WMtem,  complied    •  •  6d0 
Boundary  of  Mexico  and  United  Statea 

settled 608 

Bounty  on  indigo 232 

Bounty  in  the  statea 367 

Bowdoin  College  chartered 461 

Braddodc,  Goteral,  takea  eommand  of  ex- 

pecuuon  •••.•••••••••••  jhv 

Braddock's  expedition  defeated 247 

Bradford,  William,  governor  of  Plym- 
outh   31 

Bradford,  William,  one  of  the  asaodates .  37 

Bradford,  William,  printer 148 

Bradford,  William,  imprisoned 167 

Bradford,  William,  press  in  New  York  .  .  158 
Bradford,  Andrew    Bootes,    printer   in 

PhiUiidelphIa ISt 

Branches  of  United  Statea  Jtenk 636 

Brandy  made  in  New  York 89 

Braxoa,  Santiago,  taken 811 

Braxos,Texaa,  akirmishat 057 

Bread  riot  in  New  York 675 

Brem^  dlaoriminating  dutiea  against,  re- 
Brewery  in  Massachusetts  . 71 

Brewster,  elder,  grace  by 32 

Brewster,  William,  one  of  the  asaociatcia  37 

Brick-house  buUt  at  Wicaco 167 

Brick-house  in  Haddonlleld,  New  Jeraey  IbS 

Brick-kiln  in  Salem 41 

Brick-making  machine 482 

Bricka  aent  to  Boston 41 

Bricks,  price  of,  in  New  York 68 

Bricks,  price  of,  in  New  Amsterdam ...  107 

Bricks  made  in  Maasachaactta 120 

Bricks  made  in  Maine 128 

Bricks,  duty  on,  in  New  York M7 

Bricks  in  Albany, 208 

Bricka,  price  of,  in  Charleston 482 

Bricks  made  bv  machinery  in  New  York .  661 

Bridge  from  Cnariestown  to  Boston ...  419 

Bridge,  railway  suspension,  at  Niagara  •  807 
Bridge,  wire  suspension  over  tiie  Mlssla- 

sippi 811 

Bridge,  suspension,  over  the  Ohio  ....  867 

Bridge,  suspension,  at  New  Yoric  ....  090 

Bridge  over  the  Miasissippi 8H 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  settled 66 

Bristol  cannonaded 311 

British  troops  quartered  in  the  oolonlea  •  iSO 

British  troops  in  Boston,  condition  of  .  .  331 

British  vesaels  declared  prises 310 

British  fieet  enters  Boston  harbor  •  •  •  •  318 

British  land  in  New  York 3» 
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BritlBh  enter  Jerser 357 

Brilish  cross  tho  ^hnylkill 867 

British  at  Saratoga 306 

British  at  Saratoga  SQrrender 808 

British  provinces,  post-oflEice  in 412 

British  goods,  importation  prohibited  .  .  498 
British  ships-of-war  ordered  fh>m  Ameri* 
can  waters  •••••«.••      ••••  602 

British  minister  asks  his  passport  •  .  .  .  fi07 
British  vessels  captured  on  Lake  Erie  .  •  516 
British  batteries  captured  at  Black  Kock  •  518 
British  bombarded  Lewlston.  ......  520 

British  posts  on  the'  Niagara  evacuated  •  521 

Brltisli  ships  in  the  Chesapeake 521 

British  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Cranejr 

Island 521 

British  troops  land  at  Benedict 627 

British  troops  withdrawn  from  Georgia  •  582 
BritiHh  vessels  captured,  number  of  •  •  •  683 

British  at  Vera  Cruz 624 

British  consuls  dismissed  Confederacy  .  641 
BritiHli  government  revokes  reoognition   058 

Brooklyn,  name  of 85 

Brooms  manufactured 473 

Brown  University,  in  Bhode  Island  ...  260 
Brown  University,  flrat  class  graduated .  282 
Brown,  Antoinette,  ordained  a  minister  .  604 
Brown,  John,  captures  Harper's  Ferry    •  616 

Brown,  John,  executed 016 

Brownstown,  Michigan,  battle  at  ....  515 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela,  Fort 

at 241 

Bruce,  D.  ft  J.,  stereotype  fonndera  ...  520 

Brunswick  destroyed 194 

Budianan,  James,  n^otlates  treaty  with 

Russia 566 

Buckncr,  John,  forbidden  to  print  in  Vir- 
ginia    137 

Buena  Vista,  battle  fought 597 

Buffalo  settled 486 

Buffalo,  trial  of  reapers  at 599 

Building  in  New  Amsterdam  ....••     88 
Buildings,  laws  for,  in  Massachusetts .  •   157 
Bull,  William,  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina   219 

Bull  Run,  battle  of 622 

Bunker  Hill  monument,  comer-stone  laid  556 
Bureau  of  Freedraen*s  Affkira  ....••  643 
Bureau,  National,  of  Education  .  •  .  •  .  667 
Bureau,  Freedmen's,  act  to  continue  •  •  •  672 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts    .  .  •  680 

Burgesses,  house  of,  in  Virginia 27 

BurUngton,  New  Jeney,  settled .  .  •  •  •  180 
Burlington,  Vermont^  settled  ..••••  409 

Burlington,  Iowa,  settled 571 

Burlington  Unlvenity  founded 571 

Burnet,  governor  of  Massachusetts .  .  •  200 
Bumslde,  General,  given  army  of  Potomao  634 

Burr,  Aaron,  arrest 500 

Burr,  Aaron,  acquitted •  502 

Bustamente,  president  of  Mexico    .  .  •  •  581 

Butler,  General,  in  New  Orleans 631 

Butler,  General,  sequestration  order  .  .  634 
Butler,  General,  in  command  at  New  York  050 


O. 

Cabinet  ofRcen  removed 481 

Cabinet  appointed 484 

Cable,  direct  United  States,  opened   •  .  •  098 

Cnbot,  John,  voyage  of 10 

Calef,  Robert,  on  witehoraft .  .•••••  168 

Calendar,  chanse  in 238 

Calhoun  prohibits  use  of  liquor  In  the 

army 541 

Calico  printing  aided  by  Pennsylvania  •  •  430 

Calico  printing .' 440 

California  discovered 16 

California,  movement  for  independence  of  694 

California,  gold  found  in 507 

CaliforniA  ceded  to  the  United  States.  .  •  699 


California  accepts  eonstitotloii 001 

California  admitted  to  Union 602 

California,  Board  of  Health  in 083 

California,  Bank  of,  failed 697 

Call  for  men  to  enlist 621 

Call  for  men  by  the  President 630 

Call  for  men 630 

Call  for  volunteers 641 

Call  for  men 643 

Call  for  men 648 

Callender,  J.  C,  guilty  of  sedition ....  481 

Calliens,  governor  of  Canada 107 

Calves  not  to  be  killed  in  Connecticut  •  .  74 

Cnlvert,  Philip,  governor  of  Maryland  .  .  105 

Cambridge,  Indian  college  at- 100 

Cambridge,    Massachusetts,   glass   com- 
pany at    643 

Campbell,  John,  sends  news-letters  ...  173 

Campbell,  John,  issues  first  newspaper    .  174 

Campbell's  Station,  battle  of 641 

Cnmp-meettng  in  Virginia 270 

Canada  asks  aid  from  New  England  ...  05 
Canada  transferred  to  West  uidia  Com- 
pany   119 

Canada  reverted  to  the  French  crown  .  .  120 

Canada,  expedition  against 152 

Canada,  expedition  against 179 

Canada,  expedition  against    .......  181 

Canada,  condition  of. 202 

Canada,  population  of 203 

Canada,  troops  raised  for  an  attack  on  .  .  220 

Canada  passes  to  the  English 257 

Canada  asked  to  Join  colonies 340 

Canada,  armv  retreats  from 3^9 

Canada  divided 449 

Canada  made  a  bishopric 450 

Canada  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower .  .  514 
Canada,   Papinean's    rebellion  in,    sup- 
pressed      581 

Canada,  Upper  and  Lower,  united  ....  585 

Canada,  clergy  reserves  abolished  in  .  .  .  CiOS 

Canada,  Grand  Trunk  railway  opened  .  .  CU 

Canada,  last  parliament  of 651 

Canada,  Fenian  expedition  against .  .  •  •  061 

Canada,  Dominion  of,  inaugurated .  •  •  •  0A9 

Canal  in  Massachusetts 47 

Canal  in  Massachusetts 67 

Canal,  Erie,  Chomplain,  and  Hudson,  ih 

New  York 639 

Canal,  Chesape«ke  and  Ohio,  chartered 

bv  Virginia 658 

Canal,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  opened  601 

Canal,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  Unished  .  .  690 

Canals  in  Massachusetts •152 

Canandaigna  land-office  <n>ened 488 

Cann<m  seised  in  Rhode  Island    .....  814 

Cannon,  expedition  to  capture 318 

Cannon  secured 830 

Canso,  fort,  captured  by  French 228 

Cantonment,  Leavenworth,  built 546 

Capital  of  banks 612 

Cape  Breton  discovered  by  fishermen    .  •  II 

Cape  Ann,  settlement  at 36 

Cape  Breton  made  separate  government  .  413 

Cape  Cod,  settlements  on,  pay  ransom .  .  628 

Cape  Breton  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia    .  •  549 

Capital  on  the  Potomac 440 

Cards,  machine  for  making 415 

Cards  made  in  Massachusetts  ......  430 

aribbee  Islands  captured 266 

mifex  Fernr,  battle  of 623 

Carolina  granted  to  a  company Ill 

Carolina  charter  of 118 

Carolina  divided  into  counties 137 

Carolina    assembly   rejects    the    Grand 

Model 145 

Carolina,  assembly  of,  refractory 147 

Carolina,  martial  law  in 148 

Carolina  abandons  the  Grand  Model ...  159 

Carolina  coined  liall)>enoe 101 

Carolina,  French  Protestant  settlers  nat- 

nralued • lOi 
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CtfoUna,  bills  of  credit  in 172 

Carolina,  charchet  In 172 

Carolina,  expedition  fh>m»  against  St.  Au- 
gustine      172 

Carolinn,  Churdi  of  England  sustained    •  175 

Carolina  divided  into  parishes 175 

Carolina,  expedition  irom,  against  Flori- 
da    176 

Carolina  issues  bills  of  credit 177 

Carolina,  charter  vacated    • 191 

Carolina,  proprietors  relinquish 203 

Carolina,  first  royal  goremor  in 206 

Carpets  In  New  York 263 

Carpets,  ingrain,  machine  for,  patented  •  596 

Carpets,  Brussels,  machine  for,  patented .  506 

Carrcra,  president  of  Mexico 607 

Carriages  manufkctured  In  New  York  .  .  276 

Carthage,  Missouri,  battle  at 622 

Cartler,  Jaques,  Ti«its  Newfoundland  .  .  15 
Cartier.  Jaques,  second  Toyage  to  New- 
foundland •  •• .•••••  15 

Cartler  visita  Canada 17 

Castine,  on  Penobscot  Bay,  captured .  .  .  628 
Castleton,  Staten  Island,  quarantine  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob 60$ 

Catechism,  Indian,  printed 96 

Caterpillar  in  Georgia 466 

Cathay,  America  supposed  to  be 10 

Catholic  church  in  Philadelphia 215 

Cattle  in  Virginia 28 

Cattle  intro<Uioed  into  PiTmouth    •  .  •  •  34 

Cattle  to  New  Netherlands 96 

Cattle  to  Massachusetts 46 

Cattle  to  New  Hampshire 46 

Cattle  hi  Virginia 236 

Cattle,  fine,  to  Kentucky    . 460 

Cattle,  tine,  imported  by  Ohio  Company  •  571 

Cattle,  sale  of  short-horn 692 

Cattle-plague  in  Maryland 162 

Caucus  of  republican  members  nominate.  653 

Cedar  Mountain,  twttle  of 631 

Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  battle  at 649 

Censor  published  in  Boston  .  • 288 

Censorsnip  of  the  press  in  Massaehntetta  193 

Census  in  Rhode  Island 205 

Census  of  New  York 200 

Census  in  Rhode  Island 302 

Census  taken 452 

Census  taken 506 

Census * •  602 

Centennial  to  be  celebrated 663 

Centennial  Expoaition,  act  creating  board 

of  finance 686 

Centennial  Exhibition,  proclamation  con- 
cerning   •  ••••• 601 

CentennlalExhibition,  United  States'  ex- 
hibit   693 

Centinel,  Massachusetts,published  inBos* 

ton 418 

Centinel  of  the  North-west  Territory  pub- 
lished    458 

Central  America  explored  by  Cortes ...  16 

Central  Park  in  New  York 619 

CentreviUe,  Virginia,  batUe  at 622 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  fought 597 

Cerro  de  Borgo,  battle  at    ........  629 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  raid  on  .  .  634 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  captured  .  639 

Champion's  Hill,  Mississippi,  baUle  of    .  638 

Champlain,  Lake,  name  of 23 

ChanccUorsvlUe,  battle  at 628 

Chancellorsville,  battle  of 638 

Chancery,  court  of,  in  New  York  dtj  .  •  166 
Channel.  British,  vessels  captured  in,  by 

the  Argua 522 

Chantilly,  Virginia,  battle  at 632 

Chapultepec,  fortress  of,  captured  ....  596 
Charles  ll.appolnts  governors  for  colonies  94 
Charles  11.  proclaimed  at  Boston  ....  106 
Charles  1 1,  rorbade  Quaker  persecution .  •  106 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Dutch  settle- 
ment in   •  ••• •••  126 


Charleston,  South  Carolina,  named  •  .  •  HH 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  royal  oistom- 

house  established  in •   H§ 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  attacked  by 

French  and  Spaniards 177 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Gazette  pub- 
lished in 206 

Charleston,  Soutli  Carolina,  great  fire  in 
Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina,  Society  Li- 
brary in  

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Gasette  pub- 
lished in 271 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  invested  .  .  380 
Charleston,   South  Carolina,    siege    of, 

raised 382 

Charleston,  South  Curolinsy  surrendered     3H9 

Charleston  evscuated 406 

Charleston  Mercurv  publinlied 5^ 

Charleston  harbor  blocked  up 024 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  bombarded  .  640 

Charleston  surrendered 652 

Charlestown,  navy-yard  at 473 

Charlotte,  mint  at' 572 

Charter  of  Massachusetts  Company  trans- 
ferred   40 

Charter  of  privileges  and  exceptions  in 

New  York 70 

Charter  of  Providence  Plantations  •  ...     81 

Charter  of  Carolina 118 

ited  to  Fran   136 
msylvania.  •   169 

191 

Cliarter  sent  to  Massachusetts 199 

Charter  issued  for  Georgia 210 

Charters  of  the  colonies  threatened ...    167 

Chase,  Judge,  acquitted 496 

Chase,  secretary  of  treasury,  resigns  •  •  647 
Chatte,  M.  de.  made  governor  of  Canada  20 
Chauvin,  M.  ae,  takes  colony  to  Canada  •  20 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  .  .  220 
Cherokee  nation  repeal  secession  ....  636 
Cherokees  move  west  of  the  Mississippi  546 

Chesapeake  Bay,  British  land  at 366 

Chesapeake,  the,  fired  upon 501 

Chesapeake,  British  agent  to  settle  .  .  •  508 
Chesapeake,  reparation  for,  accepted ...  512 
Chesapeake,  seamen  returned  to  tier ...  515 
Chesapeake  Bay,  lights  on,  extinguished  620 
Chesapeake,  the,  ciiptured  by  the  Snannon  521 

Chesapeake,  British  fleet  in 527 

Chicago  settled 636 

Chicago,  first  steamboat  at 566 

Chicago  Times  suppressed .  .......  636 

Chicago  Times  suppressed 639 

Chicago,  bequest  for  a  library  left  to ...  673 

Chicago,  lire  at 6^ 

Chickamanga  Creek,  Tennessee,  battle  at   641 

Chickasaw  Bayou,  battle  at 634 

Children,  training  of;  in  Massadinaetts  •  74 
Children  working  in  factories  to  go  to 

school  in  Massachusetts 578 

Chilllcothe,  first  religious  newspaper  pub- 
lished at 531 

Chilpanzlngo,  congress  at,  declares  Mexi- 
co independent 526 

China,  trade  opened  with 411 

Chlppeway,  battle  of,  fought 536 

Chloroform  made  by  S.  Guthrie 561 

Christian  Register  published  in  Boston  .  550 
Christian  Intelligencer  published  in  New 

York 562 

Chronicle,  Boston,  published 274 

Chronicle,  Pennsylvania,  and  Universal 

Advertiser,  published  in  Philadelphia  276 
Chronicle,  The  United  States,  published 

in  Providence,  Rhode  Island 279 

Chronicle,  New  York,  published    •  .  .  .  :M> 
Chronicle, Jersey   ........•••.  463 

Chrysler's  Field,  battle  of,  fought  ....  523 

Churubusco,  battle  of,  fought   ......  997 

Church  in  Albanv 74 

Church  of  stone  m  New  York  dty  •  •  .  •    76 
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Churdh,  Colonel,  leads  expedition  ag^ainst 

Indiftw ••••  156 

Ghnroh  ot  England  established  in  South 

Carolina     177 

Chnrch  property,  taxation  of    ......  696 

Churches,  support  of,  in  Massachusetts  .  Gl 

Churches  in  New  York 158 

Churches  in  Massachusetts 160 

Churches  in  New  England 160 

Church-members  only  allowed  lyeedora  In 

Massachusetts 46 

Clndnnati,  Order  of 410 

Chicinnatl,  fort  at 438 

Cincinnati,  General  Pike  launched  at    .  .  M6 

Cincinnati,  Prices  Current  in    ......  672 

Circular  to  the  colonies  by  Massachusetts  266 
Circular  letter,  Massachusetts  refhses  to 

rescind  it 278 

Circular  letter  to  the  colonies 802 

Circulation  of  banks  ....••••.••  612 

Clreulation  of  banks 622 

Circulation  of  state  banks  taxed 663 

Citizenship,  right  to,  renounced 614 

City  Point  occupied 644 

City  Point  attacked 616 

City  offices,  bill  to  regulate  tenure  of   .  .  667 

Ciril  code  for  Louisiana  adopted 664 

Civil  expenses,  act  to  pay 666 

Civil  service  reform 683 

Civil  service  reform,  report  of  •  ....  .  686 

Civil  service  reform,  President  aUudes  to  696 

Civil  Rights  BiU  passed 663 

Civil  Righto  Bill 607 

Claims,  Alabama,  to  be  settled  by  com- 
mission   660 

Clay-i^  in  Virginia 148 

Clay,  Henry,  introduces  tarilTbUl  ....  668 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 601 

Clearing  house  established  In  New  York,  606 

Clergy  reserves  abolished  in  Canada ...  606 

Clermont,  the,  first  steamship 602 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  settled 467 

Clinch,  Colonel,  destroys  fort  on  the  Ap- 

palachicola .636 

Clinton,  George,  governor  of  New  York .  227 

Clinton  superseded 404 

Clocks,  wooden,  made  in  Connecticut   •  .  443 

Cloth  in  Connecticut 67 

Cloth  in  Massachusetts 68 

Cloth,  bounty  on,  in  Massachusetto  ...  60 

Cloth  made  in  Massachusetts 70 

Cloth,  Inspectors  of,  in  Conueotlcut  .  •  •  82 
Cloth,  woollen,  in  Massachusetts  •  .  .  •  83 
Cloth,  manufacture  of,  in  Virginia ....  06 
Cloth,  manufiscture  of,  opposed  in  Vir- 
ginia   106 

Cloth,  manu nurture  of,  in  Rhode  Island  •  238 

Cloth  manufactured  in  Rhode  Island    .  .  437 

Cloth,  spinning  and  weaving,  first  miitod  621 

Clothing  for  the  army 886 

Clover  mtroduoed 829 

Coal  in  Rhode  Island 276 

Coal,  anthracite,  used 823 

Coast  Pilot  published 466 

Coast  survey  ordered 600 

Coast  declared  blockaded  by  British ...  624 

Coast  of  United  States  blockaded    ....  626 

Coasting  trade  prohibited 623 

Coasting  trade  limited  to  Americana  •  .  .  634 

Cobbett,  William,  warrant  against  •  ...  470 

Cochituate  water- works  for  Boston   .  .  •  690 
Codcbum,  Admiral,  destroys  towns  on 

the  coast 618 

Cocoons,  bounty  on,  in  Cteorgla 257 

Coddlngton,  William,  governor  of  Rhode 

Island 06 

Coddlngton,  William,  submtto 100 

Code,  dvil,  adopted  for  Louisiana  •  •  •  •  664 

Cod-fishery  at  Newfoundland  ......  11 

Co^mans,  New  York,  settled ......  127 

Coliee,  General,  defeats  the  Creeks  In  Ala- 

622 

49 


Coffee,  duty  on,  repealed 686 

Cohoes  Company  in  New  York 557 

Coin  in  treasury,  amount  of 3S0 

Coin  requisition  on  the  states 3U7 

Coin,  gold,  government  paid  in 608 

Coinage  in  Boston 00 

Coinage,  meUllIc,  by  United  States   .  .  .  431 

Coinage  altered 572 

Coinage  ofUnlted  States  altered 579 

Coinage,  gold  and  silver 024 

Coining,  right  granted  in  Rhode  Island  .  428 

Coins  valued 174 

Coins,  copper,  struck  in  Connecticut .  .  .  220 

Coins,  silver  three-cent  piece  added  to  .  .  002 
Coins,  sliver,  made  legal  tender  for  five 

dollars 604 

Coins,  three-dollar  gold  piece  added  to    .  004 

Coins,  nickel  cent  added  to 013 

Coins,  five-cent  added  to 063 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  at 629 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  at M5 

Colfax  Oourt-House,  collision  at 600 

Collector  of  customs  appointed  for  New 

England 184 

Collector  at  Boston  returned  to  England .  136 

CollegR,  Don  F.  M.,  viceroy  of  Mexico .  .  520 

College  chartered  in  Virginia 154 

College,  Dickenson,  incorporated   ....  410 

Collins*  line  of  steamers 601 

Colonies,  supplies  for,  free  of  duty  ....  79 
Colonies,  aflalrsof,  regulated  by  Parlia- 
ment   80 

Colonies,  union  of,  suggested 154 

Colonies  ordered  to  aid  New  York ....  150 

Colonies,  population  of 167 

Colonies,  plan  for  the  government  of .  .  .  170 

Colonies,  plan  for  the  go  vemmeat  of.  .  .  170 
Colonics  complained    of    by   Board  of 

Trade 170 

Colonies,  union  of,  sug^stcd 184 

Colonies,  population  of 180 

Colonies,  plan  for  the  government  of  .  .  104 

Colonies,  convention  of,  suggested  ....  1U5 

Colonies,  report  on  condition  of 206 

Colonies,  governors  of,  instructed  from 

England 212 

Colonies  forbidden  bills  of  credit.  ....  222 

Colonies  called  on  for  quotas 223 

Colonies  ordered  to  raise  troops  against 

Canada 228 

Colonies,  iron-mills  forbidden  in    ....  236 

Colonics,  plan  for  dividing 240 

Colonics,  plan  for  a  union  of 241 

Colonics,  plan  of  union  of,  by  Franklin    .  243 
Colonies  granted  their  expenses  by  Par- 
liament      248 

Colonies  called  on  for  twenty  thousand 

troops 250 

Colonics  raise  quota 251 

Colonies,  Jealousy  of 252 

Colonies  paid  war  expenses  by  Parlia- 
ment   263 

Colonics  paid  war  expenses  by  Parlia- 
ment   256 

Colonlei,  expenses  paid  by  Parliament    .  258 

Colonies,  paper  money  forbidden  in  .  .  .  260 

Colonics,  union  of,  suggested 201 

Colonies  remonstrate  against  Stamp  Act .  263 

Colonies,  correspondence  of 273 

Colonies,  circular  letter  to,  by  Massachu- 
setto   275 

Colonies  ordered  to  treat  circular  letter 

with  contempt 277 

Colonies,  paper-mills  in 285 

Colonies,  maependence  of 200 

Colonies,  first  act  of  resistance  .  .....  290 

Colonies,  shipping  in 292 

Colonies,  Independence  of 203 

Colonies,  feeling  for  Boston  in 306 

Colonies,  population  of 314 

Colonies,  petition  of,  presented 315 

Colonies,  porto  opened  to  commerce ...  341 
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Colony  for  CtfoUiiA 133 

Ck>lony  for  Pnintjlranla  set  sail 130 

Colorado  made  a  territory 619 

Colorado,  Indians  hostile  hi.  .* 6M 

Colorado  admitted  to  Union 007 

Colored  rolanteen,  payment  to  owners 

of,  SQspended 600 

Colt's  revolver  patented SJi 

Colombia  CoUeg^o  founded  in  New  York .  236 
Columbia,   Lancaster,  and  Philadelphia 

Railroad  incorporated 667 

Colombia  capturea  .  ..•••.....•  062 

Colambian  A^cnltnral  Society  formed  .  607 
Colombian  Institote  at  Washington,  Dit- 

trict  of  Colombia 687 

Colorabos  discovered  land 10 

Colombos,  second  voyage  of 10 

Columbus,  third  voyage  of 11 

Colombufl,  fourth  voyage  of 11 
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Davis,  Jefferson,  released  on  bail    ....  009 

Day's  work,  eiffht  hours  made  a 072 

Dayton,  conncU  held  at,  with  Indians  .  .  524 

Dean,  Silas,  agent  to  France 318 

Debt,  public,  payment  provided  for  ...  448 

Debt,  public,  amount  of 460 

Debt,  public,  redemption  of 402 

Debt,  national 404 

Debt,  Imprlsoimient  for,  abolished  «  •  •  •  474 


Debt  of  the  United  States  •  • 684 

Debt,  actions  for.  in  Pennsylvania .  ...  645 

Debt,  public,  extinguished 574 

Debt,  national OOO 

Debt,  national 002 

Debt,  national,  maximum 004 

Debt,  national,  act  to  reftmd 082 

Decatur,  Captain,  captures  the  Macedo- 
nian   617 

Decatur  in  command  of  the  President  .  .  630 
Decatur  forces  the  Dey  to  sign  a  treaty    .  533 

Decatur,  Georgia,  battle  of 648 

Declaration  or  Rights  adopted  by  Con- 
gress     812 

Declaration  of  Independence  before  Con- 
Brress   ......  .  340 

Decuuration  of  Independence  aoceptcMl  by 

ConfiTeas 861 

Dedaradon,  news  of,  in  New  York  ...  351 
Declaration,    copies  of,   to  each  of  the 

states 361 

Deed  of  Aquedneck  to  purchasers  ....  97 
Deer-skins,  export  forbidden  in  Pennsyl- 

vania •    102 

Deerfleld,  Massachusetts,  destroyed  by 

Indians 174 

De.  la  Jononlere,  governor  of  New  France,  235 
Delaware  Bay,  colony  of  Swedes  on  .  •  •  30 
Delaware,  a  colony  of  Swedes  settles  at  •  87 
Delaware,  settlement  on,  destroyed  .  .  •     47 

Delaware,  trade  of 82 

Delaware,  Swedish  settlement  at,  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Dntch    •  •  .  .  .    100 

Delaware,  saw  mill  in 104 

Delaware,  beer  brewed  in    ••• 100 

Delaware  exporting  bread  •••••...   168 

Delaware,  assembly  in  • 173 

Delaware^  petitions  fbr  royal  governor .  .    175 

Delaware,  paper-mill  in 184 

Delaware,  Iron-works  in 198 

Delaware,  printine-press  in  Wilmington,  255 
Delaware,  committee  of  corresponaenoe 

in 290 

Delaware  agafaist  independence 340 

Delaware  accepts  independence 347 

Delaware  adopted  a  constitution 354 

Delaware,  the,  obstructions  in,  removed  .  368 

Delaware,  constitution  revised 453 

Delaware,  society  for  promoting  Ameri- 
can manufactures  formed  in  Wilming- 
ton     538 

Delaware  and  fiaritan  Canal  chartered .  .  554 

Delaware  breakwater  begun  •  • 661 

Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  opened  .  661 

Delaware,  geological  report  of 581 

Delawares  removed  west  of  Mississippi  •  544 
Delegates  elected  by  South  Carolina  •  •  .  206 
Delegates  to  Con^Tess  to  be  presented .  .  315 
Democracy  estabushed  in  Rhode  Island  .     70 

Democrat  published  in  Chicago 570 

Democratic  societies  formed 457 

Demoloffas,  battery  built  by  Fulton  ...  624 
DeMontmagny,  governor  of  Canada.  •  .  57 
Dexmys,  Jean,  map  of  St.  Lawrence  ...     12 

Dentist,  first,  in  United  States 430 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  .....  402 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 441 

Department  of  War .441 

Department  of  Treasury  organised  ...  442 

Department  buildings  burned 483 

Departmentof  the  Interior  created  .  .  .  600 
Department  of  Agriculture  established  .  628 
Department  of  Gulf  given  General  Banks  634 
Departments,  changes  in  government  of.  670 
Deposits,  public,  removed  from  the  Bank.  509 
Deposits,  reasons  given  by  Secretary  of 

Treasury  for  withdrawing 570 

Deposits,  Senate  censures  the  President 

for  removing ..•••..  571 

Depreciation  of  pay  made  good.  .....  880 

Dermer,  Thomas,  explores  Long  Island 
Sound •••••    87 
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Detigni  made  mitileei  to  patant  .  •  #  •  . 
Denuurd,  Lambert,  Iron-romaoe  in  Pom- 
broke   171 

Detroit,  mehigim,  settled 170 

Detroit,  popaUtion  of •  •   2M 

Detroit,  council  held  at,  with  Indiana  •  .  633 
D*IbberviUe  makea   flrat  aettlement  kk 

Louisiana •   187 

Dlclcenson  College  inoorporatcd 410 

Digestion,   Beaiunont  pnblislies  experi- 
ments on ••  660 

Discipline  in  Hassaehnsetts 45 

Discontent  with  Bellamont's  admjnlstra- 

tion 170 

Disoriminatlons  in  trade  abolished  •  •  •  •  633 

Dispatches,  telmaplUo,  seised 021 

Dispensary  in  Alladelphia 418 

Dispensary  in  New  York 440 

Dispute  between  New  York  and  Vermon^  299 
Dispute  settled    between    Georgia  and 

South  Carolina 429 

Dissenters  in  South  Carolina  appeal  to 

House  of  Lords 177 

Distress,  public,  report  on,  in  Pennajl* 

Tania ••••••••t   648 

District  ofColnmbia,  laws  of 486 

District  of  Colombia,  slarery  abolished  In  027 
District  of  Columbia,  right  of  suiArage  in,  666 
District  of  Columbia,  territorial  govem- 

mentfor 088 

Dogs  used  in  Conneotioat  in  hunting  Ln- 

diana 179 

Dollar,  the,  adopted 420 

Dollar,  gold,  authorized  bj  Congreaa  .  ,  601 
Dominion  of  Canada  inanfifuratM  .  •  •  •  609 

Dorchester.  Carolina,  settled 166 

Dorr's  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island .  .  •  •  •  680 

Double  eagle  added  to  gold  ooin 601 

Dover.  New  Hampshiie,  gOTemment  of.     60 

Draft  in  New  England 366 

Draft  ordered • 631 

Draft  riots  in  New  York 640 

Draft  ordered 642 

Draining-tilea  in  New  York 674 

Drayton,  W.  H.,  charge  to  Jury 841 

Dred   Scott  dedaion    by  the   Supreme 

Court 612 

Drinks,  intozioatfaiff.  forbidden  in  Maine,  002 

Drought  at  Plymouth 82 

Drowne,  or  Pemaquid  patent 44 

Drunkards,  common,   posted  in  Rhode 

Island 192 

Drusius,  minister  at  ManhaMan 100 

Drv-dook  in  Boston,  Masaaohuaetts  •  •  •   121 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  settled 418 

Duck,  Dounty  on,  in  Rhode  Island  •  •  •  •  103 

Duck  manufacture 449 

Dudley  imprisoned  in  Rhode  Island  ...  149 
Dudley,  Joseph,  appointed  Vice-Admiral,  160 

Dudley  Obsenratory  at  Albany 611 

Duel  of  Hamilton  and  Burr  ....•••  494 
Du  Ouesne,  governor  of  New  France    •  •  240 

Dutch  Reformed  Church 80 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  Amster- 
dam ....••• .•••     70 

Dutch  forbidden  trade  with  Indiana  in 

Rhode  Island •     97 

Dutch  Reformed  Church    chartered  in 

New  York 101 

Duties  on  exports  by  New  Jersey  •  •  •  •   184 

Duties  repealed  in  New  Jersey 187 

Duties  on  exports  in  New  Jersey .  •  •  •  •  227 
Duties,  Congress  aaka  right  to  lay .  ...  397 

Duties  increaaed 462 

Duties  raised ^.460 

Duties  on  imports  doubled .614 

Duties  on  imports  increased  .......  642 

Duties,  discriminating,  repealed  for  tiie 

Netherlands •  642 

Duties  raised .664 

Duties  raised 600 

Duties  on  imports  lesseoied   •••••••  667 


Duties  to  be  paid  in  eofai  •  .  •  • 668 

Duties reduoed . 600 

Duties  increased 630 

Duty  on  wine  in  Massaohnsetta 84 

Du^on  Imports  by  Massaehnaetta .  .  .  91 

Duty  on  slares  linported  In  Virginia ...  215 

Duty  on  iron  in  Ifaryiand 387 

Duty,  import,  laid  by  Rhode  Island  ...  419 

Dutyonaplrita 451 

Duty  on  apirita  protested  against  ....  451 

Duty,  nddfaoMairiatd 483 

East  New  Jersey,  asaemblT  of 190 

Bast  Jersey  purchased  by  Quakers .  ...  137 

East  Jersey,  patent  for HO 

East  Jersey,  custom-house  in 168 

East  Florida  created 

Eaat  bank  of  Miaaiaaippi  taken  posseaalon 

of 

Saat  Florida  eraenated  by  the  Spaniards .  &ao 

£aston,PennsylTania,  laid  out 220 

£aa4>ort,  Maine,  taken  by  Britiah  .  .  .  .  6e96 

Ebeneaer,  Georgia,  settled 216 

Economical  aaaodation  formed  in  Balti- 
more  • 689 

Eden,  goremor  of  Maryland,  his  conduct,  345 

Editoruds  introdneed  in  newspapera ...  620 

Education,  ftee,  in  Pennsylvania,   ....  566 

Education  reriyal  in 539 

Education,  American  Journal  of 639 

Education,  national  bureau  of 667 

Education,  fifth  report  of  eommissioner  of  608 

Edwards,  Jonathan ••  199 

Eighth  administration 566 

Eighth  census 618 

Eight  hours  made  a  day's  work 072 

Eight  hours,  strikes  for 600 

Electors  to  designate  candidates 493 

Electors,  preafciwitial,  day  for  ehooaing, 

fixed 603 

Eleventh  adminlstrmtton . 604 

EUot,John IH 

£liotjJared,*»Saaaya  on  Husbandry''.  .  230 

Elixabethtown,  New  Jersey,  settled  ...  106 

Elixabethtown,  New  Jersev,  eolony  to  •  •  118 

EUsabethtown,  paper-mill  in.  ..••••  201 

SUdna,  Jacob,  ekpIorcaHndaoa  River .  •  96 
Elliot,  J.  D.,  captnrea  vessels  on  Lake 

Erie 616 

Elliot,  J.  Dm  TOted  a  sword  by  Consreas,  516 
Ellsworth,  Henry  L.,  first  ooounisuoner 

of  patents • 678 

Elmlra,  New  York,  settled .  • S78 

Elmira  Female  College  chartered  •  •  •  •  608 
El  Molfaio  del  Rcy,  battle  o^  fought ...  608 
Emancipated  alaves  to  be  sold  In  Virginia,  403 
Emancipation  allowed  by  Virginia  •  ...  40? 
Emancipation  forbidden  In  North  Caro- 
lina    467 

Emancipation  proclamation 633 

Emancipation  proclamation  lasued.  ...  635 

Embargo  laid  by  Congreaa 374 

Embargo  Uid 460 

Embargo  laid 502 

Embargo,  act  supplementary  to .  .  •  606, 604 

Embargo  enforced  • ..606 

Embargo  repealed 506 

Embargo  laid  by  Conmss 513 

Embargo,  supplement  to 513 

Emigration  to  Massaehnaetta 42 

Emigration  to  Maaaachusetta 44 

Emigration  into  Maasachusetts   •  .  •  •  •  45 

Emigration  from  Maaaachusetta 62 

Emigration  flrom  Maaaachusetta  to  Goo- 

necticut 6i 

Emigration  to  New  England  ....•••  67 

Emigrants  to  New  Netherlands  aided  .  •  93 

Enforcing  bill  passed  by.  Congreaa.  ...  668 

England  wsnes  letters  of  marque.  .  •  •  •  616 
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Bn^Uind,  Qaeen  proolalmi  neutrality  .  •  021 
English  war-ehlp  fires  upon  vessel ....  499 
Enillsh  offlolal  language  in  Orleans  ...  610 

Enlistments  for  a  year  .  •  .  .  • 334 

KnlistmentB  suspended 480 

Enlistment,  term  of,  extended 623 

Enrolment  bill 647 

Enterprise,  steamboat,  ascends  lilssis- 

Bippi 630 

Enumerated  artieleb  •  .  .  • 126 

Enumerated  articles,  copper  added  to  •  .   104 

Enumerated  articles 238 

Envoy  returns  firom  England 603 

Epidemic  in  New  England •    87 

Episcopal  ciiurch  in  Maryland 173 

Episcopal  dhuroh,  corporate  character  re- 
pealed in  Virginia 479 

Episcopal  Church  glebes  vacated  in  Vir- 
ginia   .  •  •  486 

Erie,  fort  built  at 241 

Erie,  Lake,  BritlBh  vessels  captured  on   •  616 

Erie,  Lake,  battle  of 622 

Erie,  Champlafn,  and  Hudson  Canal  In 

NewYork 630 

Erie  Canal  Itaiished 656 

Erie  Bailroad  completed 600 

Eruktor  AmphiboUs . 404 

Essex,  the,  captures  whalers 622 

Essex,  the,  cu>tured  by  the  Fhoabe ....  624 
Estates  equally  divided  in  North  Carolina  416 

Ether  first  used 606 

Evans,  Oliver,  nakn  monopoly  of  steam- 
engine 484 

Evans,  Oliver,  stesm-engtaie  built  by  •  •  .  612 

Evansvllle,  Indiana,  setOed 638 

Evening  Post  in  New  York  city  .....  466 
Excha^fe  on  England  below  par  ....  610 

Excise,  resolutions  against 468 

Excise,  resistance  to,  pnt  down 461 

Exdse repealed 486 

Execution  in  Plymouth 42 

Executive  committee  in  Georgia 338 

Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  government  of,  04 
Expedition  against  the  Indians ....  67, 68 
Expedition  against  the  Dutch  ......   100 

Expedition  against  Port  Royal 180 

Expedition  against  Canada •   181 

Expedition  against  Canada  abandoned .  .  181 
Expedition  against  West  Indies  defeated,  224 

Expedition  against  Cuba 224 

Expedition  firom  Havana  against  Georgia 

and  Carolina 226 

Expedition  against  Louisburg 228 

Expedition  against  Canada  disbanded  .  .  230 
Expedition  by  the    French   to  Bodqr 

Mountains.  ..••... 284 

Expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  •  •  .  246 
Expedition  against  the  forts  in  the  Bay 

ofFundy .247 

Expedition  against  Louisburg  ....••  240 

Expedition  from  Boston ; 830 

Expedition  against  fort  on  the  Penobscot,  882 

Expedition  against  the  Indians 883 

Expedition  against  the  Indians 448 

Expedition  to  aid  New  Orleans 619 

Expedition  of  exploration  by  Colonel 

Fremont 694 

Expedition  against  Cuba  forbidden    ...  601 

Expeditions,  militaryi  forbidden 82 

Expeditions  from  Charleston 890 

Expeditions  against  nations  at  peace  with 

the  United  States  forbidden 642 

Expenditure  for  the  year 894 

Expenses,  national 477 

Exploring  Expedition  sailed 683 

Exportation  bv  land  or  sea  forbidden  .  .  623 

Express,  special 612 

Express  business  begun 684 

Extraordinary    expenses,  appropriation 

for 408 

Extravagance  In   api)arel  forbidden  In 
Massachusetts.  .••• •     96 
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Factories,  children  working  in,  to  go  to 

school  in  Massachusetu 578 

Failures,  commercial ciO 

Fair  in  New  Netherlands 72 

Fairs  in  New  Jersey 139 

Fairs  in  Pennsylvania 140 

Fairmount  water-works  built  at  Phlladel- 

_    phia 634 

Famine  in  Plymouth 31 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  built 225 

Farewell  address  of  Washington 412 

Farmers' Letters  published 275 

Farmers*  Weekly  Museum  published  .  .  454 
Ftomerfe*  Exchange  Bank  In  Shode  Island  500 

Farmville,  Virgima,  battle  of 654 

Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  settled  .  .  .  230 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  named  ...  250 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  occupied .  .  653 
Federal  court  asked  for  by  Pennsylvania .  403 

Federal  courts 441 

Federal  Bepublican  published  in  Balti- 
more  • 611 

Federalist  published 433 

Fees,  rateof^inMfffvland 287 

Felt  cloth  made  at  J^orwalk,  Connecticut,  570 

Fenian  SodelT.  address  by 000 

Fenian  expedition 603 

Fenian  expedition  against  Canada  ....  681 
Fifteenth  amendment  submitted  to  states    070 

Fifteenth  amendment  ratified 081 

Fifteenth  administration  • 700 

Fifth  admhiistration 564 

fifth  report  of  commissioner  of  education  006 

Finance,  superintendent  of 397 

Finance,  committee  report  aandnst  change 

in 562 

finance,  centennial  board  of,  created .  .  .  080 
Financial  situation  ............  300 

Financial  condition  of  the  United  States  .  410 
Financial  condition  of  the  United  States  .  418 

Financial  condition  reported 438 

Fire-engine  in  New  Jersey .  • 246 

Firearms  in  Connecticut 325 

Fire-arms,  improved  mannftctnre  of .  •  .  421 

Fire-arms  manuftctured 474 

First  book  printed  in  America 10 

First  English  colony 19 

First  English  child  bom  in  America ...     19 

First  mamage  in  Virginia 23 

First  coinage  for  America 24 

First  bricks  in  Vhrginia 24 

Fhrst  vessel  built 25 

First  sermon  in  America 28 

First  flree  school  in  America 80 

First  cotton  raised 30 

First  shipment  to  England 31 

First  settlement  of  New  Hampshire ...     33 

First  laws  of  Vkginia 84 

First  mill  In  Manhattan 30 

First  Dutch  Beformed  church 89 

First  orchard  in  Massachusetts 43 

First  meeting  of  court  of  assistanta  in 

Massachusetto 43 

First  meeting  of  general  court  in  Massa- 

chusetta •  • 43 

First  fire  in  Boaton 44 

First  vessel  built  in  Massachusetta  ....     45 

First  mill  In  New  England 48 

First  sheep  in  Massachusetta 49 

First  school  in  New  York 60 

First  settlement  in  Connecticut 60 

First  rei^esentative  assembly  In  Massa- 
chusetta   51 

First  saw-mill  in  America  ........     52 

First  Baptist  church 00 

First  briok-house  in  Boston ,  .     02 

First  publication  in  United  States  ....     05 

First  general  court  in  Maine 07 

First  book  composed  In  United  States  .  .  09 
FIrat  tavern  m  New  York  city 76 
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First  free  sdiool  In  Huiford 77 

First  fulling-mill  In  colonies 77 

First  commencement  at  Hanrard  College,     77 

First  mill  in  PcnnsWranJa 80 

IMrst  casting  made  in  oolonlci 85 

First  cruiser  of  the  eolonies 86 

First  rioe  raised 60 

First  bookseller  in  colonies 97 

First  forge  in  United  SUtea 08 

First  bishop  of  New  France 1(H 

First  wind-mill  in  Rhode  Island 114 

First  assembly  in  Rhode  Island 116 

First  bookbhider 116 

]<^rRt  Baptist  ohnroh  hi  Boston 116 

>'irst  assembly  in  North  Carolina  ....  121 
First  troop  of  horse  in  Rhode  Island.  .  .    122 

Hrst  assembly  in  New  Jersey 122 

First  si^>ttloment  in  South  Carolina ....    123 

I-^rst  mill  in  New  Jersey 123 

Rrst  church  of  Serenth  Day  RaptiaU  .  .  124 
First  assembly  in  South  Carolina  ....  128 
First  English  oonrt  In  Pennsylvania  ...    131 

First  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario 132 

First  veasel  on  Lake  Eric 133 

First  assembly  in  New  Uampahlre .  ...    134 

First  vessel  in  New  Jersey 130 

ViTBi  settlement  In  CallfomU 130 

First  Friends'  meettng-hoaae  In  Philadel- 

phU 142 

First  meeting  of  conncll  of  New  England,   145 
First  British  troopa  In  Boaton,  Massachu- 
setts   ....    146 

First  press  in  Philadelphia    . 146 

>^st  Episcopal  church  in  Boston  ....  148 
First  whaling  voyage  from  Nantucket .  .  151 
First  call  for  a  general  oongreas  of  the 

colonies 151 

First  newspaper  in  America  auppressed  .  152 
¥irBt  bills  of  credit  issned  by  liassachu- 

setto 152 

First  pnper-mill  in  America 158 

>^rst  rice  planted  in  South  Carolina  ...  162 
First  tannery  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  .  .    166 

First  ascent  of  the  Mississippi 167 

First  settlement  in  Louisiana 167 

First  iron-fhmaoe  in  Plymouth 171 

First  bills  ofcredit  in  Carolina 172 

First  newspaper  in  America 174 

First  presbytery  in  Philadelphia 177 

First  census  of  Rhode  Island 178 

First  issue  of  bills  of  credit  bv  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut .  ....   170 
First  bills  of  credit  by  North  Carolina  .  .   184 
First  stone  quarry  at  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey    102 

First  convention  of  booksellers 106 

First  settlement  in  Vermont 106 

First  insurance  office 100 

First  newspaper  in  Maryland 20U 

First  royal  governor  in  Carolina 205 

First  printing-press  in  Virginia 203 

First  printing-press  in  South  Carolina  .  .  204 
First  newspaper  in  South  Carolina ....   208 

First  whaling  voyage 213 

I'^rst  Freemasons*  u>dgo 214 

First  cotton  planted  in  Geor^ 215 

Yir%t  sUk  raised  in  Georgia 216 

First  newspaper  in  Virgmia 218 

First  bells  cast 218 

First  sugar-mill  In  Louisiana 225 

First  roning-mill  in  Pennsylvania  ....   227 

First  "  Essays  on  Husbandry  ^ 230 

First  silk  woven  in  Connecticut 231 

I-'irst  muskets  made  in  the  country  ....  233 
First  theatrical  performance  in  Boston .  •   237 

First  use  of  granite  for  building 230 

First  professionai  actors 240 

First  assembly  in  Georgia 244 

First  bills  of  credit  in  Virginia 245 

First  sugar- mill  in  Louisiana 252 

First  medical  school  at  Philadelphia ...  261 
First  fire-engine 271 


First  Methodist  Bodety •  •  •  •  02 

First  camp-meeting 276 

First  settlement  in  Tennessee 279 

First  settlement  in  Kentucky 282 

First  royal  instructions  adopted 286 

First  daily  paper 288 

First  steam-engine 298 

First  ale  and  porter  made 310 

First  naval  eonfliet 3:66 

First  fleet  sailed 330 

First  winnowing-maohine 395 

First  gUas-works 396 

First  ahip  to  China 411 

First  Uw-aehool  at  Litohfleld 417 

First  newH>aper  in  Maine 417 

First  Amenoan  play  ..•••.••..•  423 
First  metallio    coinage  of   the    United 

States 431 

First  dentist  in  the  United  States  ....  436 
FirstPreaidentofthe  United  States  ...  430 

First  aaw-miU  hi  Ohio 430 

Fir*t  wagon  to  the  West 440 

First  crop  of  Sea-Island  cotton 446 

l^rst  American  voyat^  round  tho  world .  446 
First  furnace  west  of  Allcgfaanies   ....  448 

,  First  fUmaoe  in  Kentucky 451 
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Georgia  protests  ac^aintit  tariff 500 

Georgia  annexes  Indian  territory  to  the 

state 661 

Georgia,  missionaries  to  the  Indians  ar- 
rested in 665 

Georgia  disregards  the  decision  of  tlie 

Supreme  Court 666 

Georgia,  a  survey  of 575 

Georgia  abolishes  slavery 600 

Georgia  admitted  to  representation    .  .  .  672 

Geoi^a  admitted  to  representation    .  .  .  681 

Georgia,  vote  not  counted 688 

Georgia,  state  board  or  healtli  in 007 

German  emigration  to  the  colonies    ...  180 

German  Lutheran  church  lu  Philadelphia  226 

(^rmantown,  Pennsylvania,  settled  ...  142 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,   newspaper 

in 221 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  battle  of  •  .  •  640 

Gettysburg,  monument  at •  •  669 
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Giddingfs,  JoKhaa,  ccnsarcd  by  the  Hoase  688 

Otlbcrt,  Sir  Uumphreyt  patent  to    ....  18 
Gilbert,  Sir  Uumplireyi  takes  posBeMion 

of  Newfoundland 18 

Gilbert,  Bartholomew,  arrivet  at  Ameri- 
ca      20 

Gilman,   G«*ncral,  given  dqMUtment  of 

soath 630 

Girard  College  opened  hi  Philadelphia  •  .  506 

Girls,  industrial  school  for 081 

Ginss  made  in  Massachnsetts 07 

Glass  made  in  Massachnsetts    ......  72 

Glass-house  in  Pennsylvania  •  • 130 

Glass  made  in  Now  York 211 

Glass  fHctorv  in  New  Jersey 236 

Glass  made  in  Massachusetts 240 

Glass-works  in  New  Hampshire 306 

Glass  made  in  New  York    ........  420 

Glass  made  in  Massachusetts 431 

Glass  factory  in  Maryland 440 

Glass-works  in  New  York 465 

Glass-factory  in  Pennsylvania 468 

Gloss-window,  bounty  on 402 

Glass  company  at  Cambridge,  Massadin- 

sotts,  formed 543 

Glen,  James,  governor  of  Soute  Carolina,  227 

Globe  published  at  Washington 663 

Gloucester  fired  on 320 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  invents  tiie  quadrant   .  206 
Gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  Bhode 

Island 268 

Goldoohicd 464 

Gold  ft-om  North  Carolina 404 

Gold,  native,  coined  at  Philadelphia  mint  664 

Gold,  premium  on  .  .  •  .  • 681 

Gold  mhies  in  Virginia 684 

Gold  discovered  in  California 607 

Crold  coins,  double  eagle  and  dollar  added 

to 601 

Gold  in  New  Columbia 611 

Gold  discovered  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  016 

Gold  In  Nova  ScotU 620 

Gold,  sale  on  time  forbidden 646 

Gold,  product  of  United  SUtes 685 

Gorges,  Robert,  grant  to 83 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferainando,  grant  to    ...  .  36 
Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  takes  colony  to 

America 20 

Gospel,  propagation  of,  among  Indiana  .  86 

Gosport  navy  yard  bumod 621 

Gouch,  Willinm,  governor  of  Vireinia .  .  200 
Gourges,  Dominic  de,  av^iges  tus  oonn- 

trymen 18 

Government,  a  new,  made  for  Masaaohu- 

setts 143 

Government,  scheme  of,  proposed  by  Wil- 
liam Pcnn 166 

Government  of  the  colonies,  plan  for    .  .  100 

Government,  plan  of,  for  the  colonies   •  •  170 

Government  of  the  colonies,  plan  of  •  •  •  104 

Governor  for  all  New  England  appointed,  144 

Governor's  Island  gfranted  Winthrop   .  •  48 
Governors  forbidden  to  show  letters  to 

assemblies 280 

<jU>vcmors,  convention  of 633 

Grain  grown  in  Massachusetts 60 

Grain  made  a  legal  tender  in  Massachn- 
setts    70 

Grain-cutter  invented 401 

Grain-drill,  patent  for 686 

Grauby,  Connecticut,  coppers  struck  in    •  220 
Grand  model  abandoned  by  Carolina  pro- 
prietors     160 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  settied 600 

Grand  Gulf  evacuate 638 

Gransre,  National,  session  of 603 

Grant  by  Plymouth  Company 46 

Grant  in  command  of  Mississippi  division  641 
Grants  by  Connecticut  confirmed  by  Penn- 
sylvania    420 

Great  Britain,  payment  to •  •  488 

Great  Britain  pays  claims 401 


Great  Britain,  war  with,  declared  by  Con- 
gress     514 

Great  Britain,  charges  against 6H 

Great  Horse  Shoe,  Indians  defieated  at,  by 

Jackson 624 

Great  Falls  Mannfiicturing  Company  in- 

eoiporated 660 

Great  Western  crosses  the  Atlantic  by 

steam 682 

Green,  Samuel,  printer 01 

Green,  Samuel,  granted  land 1C9 

Green,  Samud.  prints  Indian  Psalms  .  .  104 
Green,  Bartholomew,  printer  In  Boston,  153 
Green  Bay  Intel  Ugenoer  pnblislied  ....  570 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  Morgan  defbated  at  618 
Greytown,  Nicaragua,  bomrarded  ....  007 
Greytown,  Nicaragua,  General  W.  Walker 

surrenders  at 614 

GrUalva.  Juan  de,  sails  for  Hezieo  •  •  .  .     12 

Grist-mill,  Newcastle lOS 

Grist-mill  tolls  in  Connecticnt 104 

Grist-mlU  in  Hadley 121 

Grist-mill  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  ....  122 

Gris^qall  in  New  York 463 

Grove,  Mary  S.,  lectures   on  woman's 

rights 580 

Groveton,  Virfilnla,  battle  at ca 

Guadalupe,  Hidalgo,  treaty  made  at ...  598 

Guano  imported 500 

Guano  imported .*  SUO 

Guerrero,  president  of  Mexico 561 

Guerriere  captured  by  Constitution    ...  515 

Gulf  Stream  mariced  on  charts 285 

Gunboats  buUt 494 

Gunboats  ordered 490 

Gunpowder,  export  f(Ht>idden 1?4 

Gunsmith  shops  in  Maryland 320 

Gun-stocks  in  New  York 223 

Guthrie,  Samuel,  obtains  chloroform    •  .  564 


Habeas  corpus  extended  to  Ylrfflnla    .  .   180 
Habeas  ooipus  suspended  in  Maaaachu- 

setts 426 

Habeas  corpus  suspended 611 

Habeas  corpus  suspended 63) 

Habeas  corpus,  suspension  Justified  .  •  •  63S 

Habeas  corpus  suspended (HI 

Habeas  corpus,  right  restored 660 

Haddonfleid,  New  Jersey,  brick-honae  in,  183 

*' HaU  ColumbU  "  first  ^;>pearcd 4?3 

Hale,  Nathan,  hanged  as  a  spy 3S4 

Halft>ence  coined  by  Carolina 161 

Halmenoe  coined  by  Virginia 296 

Half-pay  to  the  officers 374 

Haliffloc  settled 235 

Halifax,  bridewell  at • 533 

Hali&x,  chamber  of  commerce  at  •  •  .  .  5S2 

Hallcck,  General,  in  command iPO 

Hallett'R  Point,  explosion  of  mine     ...  600 
Hamilton,  James,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania     ..,.233 

Hamilton.  Oneida  Academy  fbunded  ...  455 
Hammond,  George,  minister  fW>m  Eng- 
land   451 

Hampton  Sldnev  College  founded  •  ...  356 

Hampton,  Virginia,  plundered 522 

Hampton  Roads,  Merrimao  at  ••....  6:36 
Hancock,  John,  presidoit  of  Congress  .  •  324 

Hanover,  Vermont,  press  in 372 

Hanover  Court  House,  battle  at 6as 

Hanover  Junction,  Virginh^  battle  at  .  .  610 

Harmonists  settled  in  Indiana 532 

Harmony  Society  organized 405 

Hamden,  W.  F.,  twgina  express  busi- 
ness   5$4 

Harper's  Ferry,  armory  at 4:^ 

Harper's  Weekly  published 612 

Harper's  Ferry  captured  by  John  Brown,  616 

Harper's  Ferry  burned 6:!0 

Harper's  Ferry  captured  • 652 
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Hanii,  Benjamin,  isract  flrat  newspaper  1S3 
Uani»biiiv,Penn8ylviiniA,  settled.  ...  214 
HarriBon,  General,  in  command  of  Fort 

Meigs 520 

Harrison,  President,  death  of 686 

Harrison's  Landing,  army  retire  to   •  .  .   6:i0 

Hartfbrd,  Connecticat,  settled 6i 

Hartfbrd,  convention  at 385 

Hartford  convention 529 

Hartford  convention  met 530 

Hartford  Convention,  History  of,  pub- 
lished    530 

Hartford  Times  published 530 

Hartfbrd  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  .  .  530 

Harvard  CoTiege  founded Gi 

Hatcher's  Kun,  battle  at 650 

Hatcher's  Kun,  battle  at 652 

Hatfield,  Connecticut,  grist-mill  in  ...  .  107 
Hats,  export  of,  fbrbidden  by  Parliament  200 
Hatters  m  Boston,  Massachusetts  ....    125 

Havana,  Cuba,  captured 266 

Haverhill  destroyed  by  Indians 178 

Havre  de  Grace  plundered  by    English 

sailors 520 

Hayne,  Isane,  hanged 401 

Hayne,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  re- 
plies to  President's  proclamation   .  .  667 
Hebrew  Immigrants  to  Khode  Island    .  .  245 

Helena  Herald  published 671 

Hell  Gate,  reef  at,  blown  up 600 

Hemp  cultivated  in  Massacnusetts ....     71 

Hemp  and  flax  in  Virginia .   127 

Hemp,  bounty  on 174 

Hemp  and  flax  taJcen  for  taxes  in  Maasa- 

chusetts 106 

Hemp,  bounty  on,  in  Pennsylvania   •  •  •  201 

Hemp  exported 201 

Hemp,  bonnty  on,  in  New  Jersey  ....  271 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  meeting  of  dep- 
uties  117 

Hendriokson,  Captain,  explores  coast  .  •     26 
Hennepin  explores  the  Upper  Mississippi,   135 
Henry,  Patrick,  resolutions  by,  in  Vir- 
ginia House 265 

Herald,  American,  published  in  Boston  .  400 
Herald,  Pennsylvania,  published    ....  421 

Herald  of  Freedom  published 430 

Hensians  hired  for  America 331 

Hidalgo  y  Costilla  executed •  611 

Hides  to  be  kept  in  Massachusetts .  •  •  •     60 
Hides,  exportation  forbidden    ...*...     85 
Hides,  prices  reffulated  in  Connecticut .  .   131 
Hides,  exportation  forbidden  in  New  Jer- 
sey      ....••   131 

Hides  made  subject  to  duty  in  Maryland .  136 
Hides  exported  fh>m  Charleston,  South 

Carolina 244 

Hides  ordered  preserved  •••••••..  856 

Hides  taken  charge  of 357 

High-pressure  steam-engine 485 

Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts  ...  440 
Historical  society  formed  in  Xew  York  •  405 
Hitchcock,  £dw^,  issues  report  on  geol- 

ogy  of  Massachusetts 665 

Hoe,  R.  M.,  patents  revolving-press  •  •  •  607 
Holland  declared  war  against  England  •  •  300 
Holland  recognizes  United  States  ....  401 
Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  captured    •  •   6:H 

Holston  Biver,  beUIe  at 619 

Home  Depariment  created 600 

Homestead  bill    .  .  .  .  ^ 631 

Homestead  bill,  provisions  extended  •  •  664 
Homceopathic  Examiner  in  New  York  •  .  550 
Homoeopathy  introduced  bv  Dr.  Gram  •  •  556 
Homespun  £k>clety  in  South  Carolina  .  .  505 
Hooker,  General,  given  army  of  Potomac  636 
Hoosac  Tunnel  completed  ..••••.•  6U7 
Hopkins,  Commodore,  suspended  •  •  •  .  362 

Hopkins,  Commodore,  dismissed 371 

Hops,  dutv  on,  In  Pennsylvania 175 

Horn  comba,  machine  for  making  •  •  .  •  473 
Hornet  captures  the  Penguin 532 


Horse-stealing  in  Eliode  Island 200 

Horses,  epidemic  among    ........   6S7 

Hospital  at  Quebec 69 

Hospital,  General,  in  Massachusetts  ...   551 
Hostiiities,  cessation  proposed  ......  374 

Hostilities,  sunpension  of,  proposed  .  .  •   515 
Hostilities,  suspennion  of,  reftised  ....   515 

House    of    Commons    resolved   against 

manufactures  In  the  colonies 190 

House  of  Representatives  expel  reporters 

from  the  floor 621 

House  of  Representatives,  number  Axed  .  602 
House  resolves  to  abolish  slavery  ....  646 
House  resolves  to  impeach  the  President    671 

Houses  in  East  New  Jersey 142 

Houses  in  New  York  and  Connecticut  •  •  443 
Houston,  Samuel,  president  of  Texas   .  •  576 

How,  William,  weaver 10*4 

Howe,  General,  succeeds  Gage 329 

Howe,  Admiral,  offers  pardon 348 

Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  Instructor  of  the  blind  .  566 
Howlond.  John,  one  of  the  Associates  .  .  37 
Hudson,  llendrich,  explores  the  Hudson  •     23 

Hudson  River,  name  of 25 

Hudson  River  explored 104 

Hudson,  the  posts  on,  surrendn^ ....  308 

Hudson,  the,  frozen 392 

Hudson  Observatory 583 

Huguenot  refugees  in  Massachusetts  .  .  141 
Hufl,  William,  surrenders  to  British  •  .  •  516 

Hull  court- martial  ted 515 

Hull,  Isaac,  commands  Constitution  .  .  .  515 
Hunter,  Robert,  governor  of  New  York  .   180 

Hunter,  General,  order  revoked 628 

Hunter,  General,  drafts  negroes .  •  •  .  .  637 
Huron,  Lake,  explored  by  Jesuits  .  ...  72 
Hussey,  Obed,  patents  first  reaper ....   660 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  banished  . 68 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  letters  of  ....  205 
Hydropathic  establishment  in  New  York .   500 


I. 

Icarian  Community  at  Coming,  Iowa  .  .  602 

Idaho  made  a  territory    . 637 

Idiots,  schools  for 609 

Iguala,  plan  of,  for  government  of  Mexi- 
co    560 

Illustrated  News  published  in  New  York,  604 

Illinois  made  a  territory 506 

Illinois,  first  newspaper  in 531 

Illinois  Intelligencer  published 531 

lilinois  becomes  a  state  .........  542 

Illinois  admiUed  to  the  Union 543 

Illinois,  common-sdiool  system  organ- 
ized in 555 

Illinois  College  founded 561 

Illinois  accepts  Constitution 608 

Illinois  adopts  new  constitution 681 

Illinois,  railroad  commii^slon  In 0S3 

Impeaclimcnt,  Senate  votes,  not  guilty  .  .  672 

Importation  by  foreign  vessels  limited    .  534 

Imports,  duties  on,  increased 542 

Imports,  duties  on,  reduced  .......  6t^ 

Impost  bill  by  Congresg 409 

Impostact  rejected  oy  Rhode  Island  .  .  .  414 
Impressment  one   of   the  conditions  of 

peace 523 

Impressment  question,  commissioners  in- 
structed    526 

Impressments,  agents  to  Investignate .  .  .  465 
Imprisonment  for  debt  abolishra  in  Now 

York 565 

Incorporated  companies  forbidden  to  is- 
sue notes 508 

Independence  In  army 331 

Independence  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ican republics  recognized  by  Con- 
gress   ................  661 

Indiana  Territory  created 480 

Indiana  becomes  a  state 666 
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ndiana,  g^Iogfical  report  of 681 

Dtllaniipolis  ■ettled 647 

ndianapof is,  State  Library  foimded  at  •  .  666 

adkin  war 83 

ndian  oollege  at  Cambridge 100 

ndian  Pealms  printed 104 

ndian  wars 104 

ndian  war  in  Virginia 120 

ndian  war  with  Qinada 140 

udian  BIblo  pHnted 143 

udian  war  in  South  Carolina 1S6 

ndian  war  in  Louislan  i 218 

ndian  Bureau  oraanized 426 

ndiaus,  origin  ofnama 9 

ndliinfi,  slavery  or 12 

udiano,  treaty  with 29 

ndians  attack  settlement  in  Virginia    .  .     81 

ndlans,  Jesuit  raiMslons  among 48 

ndianSf  smnll-pox  among 62 

Indians  begin  wur •  .  •     67 

ndinns  sold  as  slares 68 

ndians,  treatment  of   ••..••••••     <I8 

ndlans  forced  to  pay  wampum 86 

ndians,  peace  with,  in  Virginia 86 

ndians  make  a  treaty 124 

ndians  allowed  to  testify  in  Rhode  Is- 
land   127 

ndians  sold  into  slarery 130 

ndians  made  slayes  in  Virginia 133 

ndians,  baptized,  churches  of 147 

ndlans  sent  to  galleys  In  Franco    ....   148 

Indians  make  peace  with  the  French ...   148 

ndians  attack  Canada 160 

ndians  attack  Benvick,  Maine 161 

ndians  attack  Sciieneotady,  New  York  •   161 

Indians,  expedition  against 166 

'ndians  sued  for  peace 163 

ndians,  peace  made  with  the  French  .  .  .   171 
ndians  hunted  with  dogs  in  Connecti- 
cut     179 

ndians,  war  with  North  Carolfaia  ....   182 
ndians  sold  as  slaves 182 

Indians  conquered  by  an  expedition  fh>m 

South  Carolina 183 

ndlans  sold  as  slaves 183 

ndians  sold  as  slaves 204 

ndlans  defeated  in  Louisiana 204 

ndians  in  Carolina  make  peace 206 

ndians,  war  with  the  French 221 

ndians,  treaty  with 242 

ndians  made  slaves  of 264 

Indians  attack  the  frontier 280 

ndlans  cede  land  south  of  the  Ohio  ...  279 

Indians,  hostile,  in  Virginia 311 

ndians,  hostile,  in  Georgia 311 

ndians  begin  hostilities 860 

ndians  coded  land  in  Tennessee 860 

ndians  desert  British  army 300 

ndians  attacked 406 

ndlans.  Christian,  massacred 406 

ndians  cede  land  to  Georgia 400 

ndians  send  a  delegation 442 

ndians,  trade  with,  regulated 446 

ndians,  treaty  with 447 

ndians  begin  hostilities 467 

ndians  retnse  to  treat 458 

ndians  defeated 461 

ndians,  treaty  with 4a3 

ndians,  intercourse  with,  regulated ...  466 

ndians,  treaty  with 460 

ndians,  interoonrse  with,  regulated ...  488 

ndians  cede  territory 488 

ndians  oede  territory 401 

ndians  cede  territory 496 

Indians  oede  territory 497 

ndians  cede  territory 496 

ndians  cede  territory 603 

ndlans,  encounter  with r  .  .  •  612 

Indians  taken  into  pay  of  the  government  &H 

ndians  representea  at  oounoil 63:) 

ndlans  code  territory 630 

Indians  attack  party  on  the  Appalaohioola  640 


Indians  oede  territory   to    the   United 

States 5i0 

Indians  oede  territory 643 

Indians  oede  territory 614 

Indians  cede  territory 6H 

Indians  oede  territory 646 

Indians  oede  territory  in  Illinois 647 

Indians  oede  territory    in    Georgia  to 

United  States 655 

Indians  eede  territory 666 

Indians  in  Georgia  appeal    to    United 

States 602 

Indians  to  be  moved  west  of  Mississippi .  602 
Indians  to  come  under  state  Jurisdiction.  6&t 

Indians  oede  territory 662 

Indians  refhsed  lujunctlon  by  Supreme 

Court  against  Georgia 664 

Indians,  mlssiouarles  to,  arrested  in  Geor- 
gia  566 

Induns  driven  beyond  the  Missisalppi .  .  667 
Indians  of  Geoi^  agree  to  move  west    .  574 

Indians  hostile OU 

Indians,  oounoil  with,  at  Fort  Lamed  .  .  ons 
Indians,  commission  to  make  peace  with  069 
Indians,  defeated  by  General  Custer ...  ^4 
Indians,  intercourse  with,  regulated ...  064 
India-rubber,    Tulcanisea,    patent     for, 

granted 664 

Indigo,  wild,  planted  in  New  York    ...     93 

Indigo,  bounty  on 232 

Indigo-seed  distributed  in  South  Carolina  244 
Indigo  exported  from  South  Carolina  .  .  2S0 

Industrial  sdiool  for  girls 081 

Industries,  most  considerable 440 

Industiy  in  Virginia  • 36 

Industry,  society  for  promotion  of,  in 

Boston 234 

Industry,  Society  for  Promotion  of,  cele- 
brates its  anniversary 241 

Industry,  ]<>ieiid8  of.  National,  in  New 

York 547 

Inheritance,   law  of,  equal  division.  In 

Connecticut 204 

Inland  navigation  in  New  York 606 

Inland  transportation  forbidden 6:3 

Inoculation  for  small-pox  introduced  in 

Boston 198 

Inquisition  established  in  Mexico  ....     18 

Installation  of  Washington 456 

Instructions  sent  to    the   colonial  gov- 
ernors   2IS 

Instruction  B,  repeal  of,  asked  by  Massa- 
chusetts   212 

Instructions,  pr<^est  against 288 

Instructions  to  South  Carolina 291 

Instructions  in  Georgia 292 

Instructions  in  Virginia 292 

Instructions  to  Governor  Gage 308 

Insursnee  office,  first,  in  colonies  ....  190 
Insurance  convention  at  New  York    .  •  •  084 

Insurrection  in  Mexico 378 

Intelligencer,  Impartial,  published  ....  452 
Intercourse  of  Nova  Scotia  with  colonies 

forbidden 390 

Interest  paid  by  Plymouth  Colony ....     39 

Interest  unpaid  by  states 591 

Internal  improvements,  rq;>ort  on  ....  504 

Internal  taxes  repealed 610 

Internal  improvements,  right  of  Congress 

to  vote  money  for 641 

Internal  improvements,  reports  on,   or- 
dered     6tt 

Internal  revenue,  act  for 029 

International  university  boat-race  ....  677 
Iowa  College  at  Davenport  founded  ...  675 

Iowa  admitted  to  the  Union 593 

Iron-works  in  Virginia 27 

I  ron-woricH  in  Virginia 30 

Iron,  export  forbidden  in  Virginia ....     31 

Iron-works  in  Maasachusetts 41 

Iron-works  In  Massachusetts 80 

Iron-works  in  Massachusetts 63 
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Iron-work!  in  Maisaohasetts 88 

Iron-works  nt  New  Haven 100 

lron-work8  in  New  Jersey  ........  130 

Iron  furnace  in  Plymouth 171 

Iron- works  in  Maftsaohusetts    ••.•••  180 

Irou-works  in  Maryland 190 

IroD-works  in  Pennsylvania .......  191 

Ironworks  in  Virginia 197 

Iron- works  in  DcCiwarc 198 

Iron- works  In  Pennsylvania 20e 

Iron-works  in  Connecticut 215 

Iron-works  In  Khode  l{«lRnd 217 

Iron-works  In  Peniuylvauia 218 

Iron- works  In  Massachusetts    ......  221 

Iron-works  in  New  York 222 

Irou-works  in  New  Jerstjy 226 

Iron-works,  operatives  not  taxed  in  Vir- 
ginia   233 

Iron-mills  forbidden  in  the  colonies  .  .  .  236 
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Mormon  sect  founded 563 

Mormons  settle  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois  .  583, 585 
Mormon  temple  at  Nauvoo  begun  ....  586 
Mormons,  polygamy  established  among .   501 

Mormons  driven  from  Nauvoo 593 

Mormons*  settle  Salt  Lake  City 508 

Mormons  submitted  to  United  States   .  .   615 
Morning  '  Chronicle  published   in   New 
X orx     ...•......••••■«   tcv 

Morning  Courier  published  in  New  York,  65S 
Morocco  leather  made  in  Massachusetts  .  285 

Morrill  tarilT  passed 6)7 

Morris,  Lewis,  governor  of  New  Jersey  .  220 
Morris  and  Essex  Canal  chartered ....  554 

Morris  Island  occupied 040 

3Iorse,  S.  E.,  edited  the  Recorder  ....   534 
Morse,  S.  F.  fi.,  takes  out  caveat  for  tele- 
graph    581 

Morton  arrested 39 

Morus  muUicauliSt  first  specimen  of .  .  .  558 

Mount  Wollaston,  settlement  at 35 

Mountain  Citv,  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Re- 
porter published 616 

Mower  and  reaper  patented 588 

Mowers,  competition  of,  at  Auburn  .  .  .  G64 
Mulberry-trees  ordered  planted   in  Vir- 
ginia         33 

Mulberry-trees  in  Virginia 33 

Mulberry-trees,  bounty  on,  in  Massachu- 
setts    283 

Mumfordsvllle,  Kentucky,  surrendered  .  6o3 

Munitions  of  war  purchased 512 

Munitions  of  war  surrendered C56 

Murray,  John,  founder  of  Unlversnlism  •  299 
Muscles  forbidden  to  be  used  for  lime  .  .    197 

Muskets  made  in  Prgvideuoe 335 

Mutiny  in  army 396 

Mutual  jflre  Insoranoe  Company    .  .  .  .  4C8 


Nail-machine  in  Massaohaaetts 427 

Nail-machine 4(12 

Nails  by  machinery 407 

Nails,  machine  for  making 473 

Nantucket,  whale  fishery  begun  In    ...  151 

Nantucket  robbed  of  vessels 380 

Nantucket  to  remain  neutral 5:<^ 

Napoleon,  abdication  of 5i'G 

Narragansett  territory  given  Rhode  Is- 
land    147 

Nashville  settled 381 

Nashville  University  founded 4:20 

Nashville  Union  published 573 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  occupied    .....  625 

NashTille,  tennessee,  battle  at 650 
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NassAQ,  fbrt,  letUement  .........     33 

NaBsau  oocapied 66 

Natchez,  MiasistippL  fort  at 187 

Natolxezaaxettepabiished 488 

Katcbex.  expeditlOQ  nthen  at 619 

NaUonal  bamk  created 4^ 

National  IntelllKeQcer  pabllshed 481 

National  Advocate  pabUshed 621 

National  bank  chartered 636 

National  flag,  fashion  of,  prescribed  ...  642 
National  Jonnud  published  in  Washing- 
ton     662 

National  debt  extinguished 674 

National  Era  pablisbed  at  Washington    .  697 

National  debt 012 

-National  Aoademy  of  Sciences  at  Wash- 
ington   637 

National  Bank  Act 637 

National  Bank  Act  amended 646 

National  debt,  maximum 664 

National  debt,  aet  to  reftind 682 

National  bank  notes,  increase  of 662 

National  debt,  a<^  to  refhnd  amended  •  .   683 

Natives  only  to  be  seamen 619 

Natural  history,  society  for,  in  Boston  .  690 
Naturalisation,  Congress  legislates  on .  .  444 

Naturalisation  act  amended 462 

Naturalisation  laws 474 

Naturalisation  act  passed 487 

Naturalization,  time  for,  lessened  ....  663 

Naumkeag,  colony  at 40 

Nautilus  captured  by  British  fleet  ....  616 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  Mormons  settle  at  .  683, 685 

Nauvoo,  Mormon  temple  at 686 

Naval  code  by  Ck>ngress 334 

Naval  conflict  of  the  Chesapeake  ....  399 
Naval  engagement  in  West  Indies ....  404 

Naval  engagement  olT  the  coast 611 

Naval  engagement  by  the  Wasp  and  the 

FroUc 617 

Naval  engagement  between  Constitution 

and  Java 618 

Naval  engagement  between  Hornet  and 

Peacock 619 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Enter- 
prise and  the  Boxer 622 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Essex  and 

Phoebe •  624 

Naval  force  of  United  States 624 

Naval  engagement  between  IVolio  and 

Orpheus 626 

Naval  ooffagement  between  Peaeook  and 

Epenner •  626 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Wasp  and 

Keindeer 626 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Wasp  and 

the  Avon 628 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Wasp  and 

theAtalanta 628 

Naval  engagement  on  Lake  Champlain  .  628 
Naval  engagement  on  Lake  Borsrne  .  .  .  630 
Naval  engagement  between  the  Presidoit 

and  the  Endymion 630 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Constitu- 
tion andCyane and  Levant 633 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Hornet 

and  the  Penguin 632 

Naval  engagement  between  the  Peacock 

and  British  ship 638 

Naval  school  at  Annapolis,  Maryland  •  •  604 

Navigation,  inland  monopoly  01 473 

Navy  increased 476,  476 

Navy  vessels  sold 484 

Navy  increased 635 

Navy  yard  at  Qosport  burned  ......  621 

Navv,  grade  of  admiral  created 666 

Neaie,  Thomas,  post-routes  in  America  .  167 
Nebraska  made  a  territory  ....•.'..   606 

Nebraska  forbids  slavery 619 

Nebraska  admitted  to  the  Union 666 

Nebraska,  storm  in 090 

Negroes' vote  reftised  by  Conneottovt  •  •  660 


Nelson,  Thomas,  governor  of  Vlrgfaiia  •  401 
Netherlands,       discriminating       duties 

against,  repealed 543 

Neutral  ships  to  be  seized  by  England .  .  600 

Neutrality  proclaimed 456 

Neutrality  defined  by  Congress 460 

Neutrality,  violations  of,  forbidden  ...  682 

Nevada  made  a  territory 619 

Nevada  admitted  to  the  Union 6fi0 

New  Amst^  named 102 

New  Amsterdam  attacked  by  Indians  •  .  100 
New  Amsterdam  attacked  by  Indians  .  .   114 

New  Amsterdam,  convention  at 114 

New  Amsterdam,  cloth  In 124 

New  Bedford  burned 377 

New  Bedford  s;lvai  a  charter 434 

New  Berne,  North  Carolina,  settled  ...   181 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  incorpo- 
rated     218 

New  Brunswidc  made  separate  govern- 
ment  ••...  41S 

New  Castle  setUed 46 

New  Castle  chartered 125 

New  Columbia,  gold  in    •  •  • 611 

New  England,  name  of 25 

New  £ngUnd*s  First  Fruits  published    .     75 
New  England,  propositions  of  commis- 
sion   117 

New  England,  plot  to  divide  the  Union  in  613 
New  England  Olass  Company  established  543 

New  England  Farmer  puDlished 552 

New  England,  nursery  for  firuit-trees  in  .  565 

New  France  named 16 

New  France,  governor  of 48 

New  France,  company  of,  dissolved  ...  108 
New  France,  La  Jonquierc,  governor  of.  229 

New  Hampshire  named 41 

New  Hampshire  separated  from  Massa- 
chusetts   134 

New  Hampshire  petitions  for  Crsnfield's 

removal lit 

New  Hampsliire,  representatives  for  .  •  157 
New  Hampshire  issues  bills  of  credit  .  .  178 
New  Hampshire,  Bank  of.  bills  of  credit  in  187 
New  Hampshire,  sects  allowed  to  support 

their  own  clergy 203 

New  Hampshire,  snfflrage  in  .......  206 

New  Hampshire  Mercury  published  in    .  271 

New  Hampshire,  counties  in 292 

New    Hampshire,    committee  of  oMre- 

spondence  in 294 

New  Hampshire  consults  Congress  ...  324 
New  Hampshire,  governor  retreats  ...  328 
New  Hampshire  i^gfainst  independence .  .  337 

New  Hampshire,  constitution  of 338 

New  Hampshire  accepts  independence  •  •  348 

New  Hampshire,  glass-works  in 396 

New  Hampshire,  census  in 407 

New  Hampshire  adopts  constitution ...  409 
New  Hampshire,  remission  of  taxes  de- 
manded   426 

New  Hampshire  accepts  constitution   .  .  436 

New  Hampshire,  constitution  of 453 

New  Hampshire  legislature  changes  trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College 635 

New  Hampshire,  appropriaaon  for  agri- 
culture and  manufiu}tures 643 

New  Hampshire,  geological  survey  of  .  .  685 
New  Hampshire,  geological  survey  of .  .  009 
New  Harmony  bought  oy  Bobert  Owen .  653 

New  Haven  setUed 69 

New  Haven  government  organized    •  •  •     63 

New  Haven,  iron-works  at 100 

New  Haven  appeals  against  Connecticut 

charter Ill 

New  Haven,  Yale  College  at 187 

New  Havenlbells  made  at 218 

New  Hope  Church  Station,  Georgia,  bat- 
tle of  645 

New   Jersey  granted   to  Carteret   and 

Berkeley U6 

New  Jersey,  settlement  of U8 
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New  Jersey,  asBemblT  In   ••....••  122 

New  Jersey,  first  mill  in 123 

New  Jersey,  part  of,  bought  by  Qiukert .  128 

New  Jersey  iormally  diylded   •....•  129 

New  Jersey,  iron-works  in 130 

New  Jersey  claimed  by  Duke  of  York  •  •  132 

New  Jersey  given  the  proprietors  ....  134 

New  Jersey,  printer  for 100 

New  Jersey  lorbids  export  of  boards  .  •  101 

New  Jersey,  cloth  in IM 

New  Jersey,  Friends'  meeting-honse  at 

Salem 166 

New  Jersey,  LoTd  Combory  governor .  .  171 

New  Jersey,  assembly  in 171 

New  Jersey,  printing  In 172 

New  Jersey  ceded  to  the  crown 172 

New  Jersey,  fulUng-mlU  in •  .  173 

New  Jersey  petitioned  for  separate  gov- 
ernment   178 

New  Jersey  issues  bills  of  credit    ....  179 

New  Jersey,  duties  on  exports 184 

New  Jersey,  duties  repealed 187 

New  Jersey  copper  mine .  190 

New  Jersey  issues  bUls  of  credit    ....  192 
New  Jersey,  price  of  liquor  fixed  in .  •  .  208 
New  Jersey  petitions  for  separate  gov- 
ernor      211 

New.  Jersey,  governor  of.  appointed ...  220 

New  Jersey,  iron-works  in 226 

New  Jersey,  duties  on  exports 227 

New  Jersey,  steam-engine  in 228 

New  Jersey,  proprietors  appeal  against 

assembly  of 231 

New  Jersey,  glass  ikctory  in 236 

New  Jersey,  laws  of,  printed 237 

New  Jersey  assembly  replies  to  circular .  266 

New  Jersey,  iron-works  in    • 273 

New  Jersey,  committee  of  correspond- 
ence in 299 

New  Jersey  for  the  Congress 307 

New  Jersey  against  independence ....  334 

New  Jersey  against  independence  ....  336 

New  Jersey  assembly  Summoned    ....  346 

New  Jersey  accepts  Independence  ....  346 

New  Jersey  adopts  a  constitution  ....  361 

New  Jersey,  raid  in 377 

New  Jersey,  iron-works  in 415 

New  Jersey,  mints  in 423 

New  Jersey  charters  canals 664 

New  Jersey,  geological  survey  of   ....  678 

New  Jersey,  general  railroad  law  in .  .  .  688 
New  Lights  building  churches  in  Ck>nnec- 

tlcut 227 

New  London,  Ck>nnecticut,  settled ....  82 

New  London,  Connecticut,  ftalling-mill  at,  168 

New  London,  prtnttng-press  at 179 

New  ]x>ndon,  convention  of  governors  at  179 

New  London,  congress  of  governors  at  .  181 

New  London,  grist-mill  in 182 

New  London,  Inllinff-mill  in 183 

New  London,  sail-cloth  made  in 197 

New  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States  .  609 
New   Mexico  petitions    for    protection 

against  slavery 600 

New  Mexico  made  a  territory 602 

New  Mexico,  peonage  abolished  in    ...  667 

New  Netherland,  trade  of 26 

New  Netherlands,  cost  of  settlement .  .  82 
New  Netherlands  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish     116 

New  Orleans  settled 188 

New  Orleans,  condition  of 195 

New  Orleans,  deposit  in,  forbidden   ...  480 

New  Orleans  received  flrom  France    .  .  .  492 

New  Orleans,  banks  of,  suspended ....  525 

New  Orleans  threatened  by  the  British    •  530 

New  Orleans,  second  attack  upon   ....  631 

New  Orleans,  third  attack  upon 631 

New  Orleans  Prices  Current  issued   ...  662 

New  Orleans  Bee  published 657 

New  Orleans,  mint  at 672 

New  Orleans  Picayune  published   ....  679 


New  Orleana  eaptured 628 

New  Orleans,  state  convention  at  ....  048 
New  Orleans,  M'Enery  mlUtia  in   ....  680 
New  Orleans,  disturbers  ordered  to  dis- 
perse      605 

New  Testament  printed  in  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts .  •  • 107 

New  York  entered  by  Champlain    ....  23 

New  York,  pHvilcges  granted  in    ....  24 

New  York,  price  of  bricks  in 107 

New  York,  wind-mill  in lOO 

New  York  granted  Duke  of  York  ....  115 

New  York,  religious  fireedom  in 118 

New  York,  slavery  In 118 

New  York,  charter  of lio 

New  York  surrendered  to  the  Dutch    .  •  127 

New  York  restored  to  England 128 

New  York,  assembly  in 139 

New  York  dty,  monopoly  of  flour ....  141 

New  York  city,  bakers  r^fulated    ....  143 

New  York,  assembly  in 155 

New  York,  flour  seized  in 155 

New  York,  churches  in 158 

New  York  laws  printed 160 

New  York,  monopoly  of  flour  repealed    .  101 

New  York,  British  soldiers  sent  to    ...  161 

New  York  dty,  prMress  of 163 

New  York,  factions  in 170 

New  York  forbids  Jesuits  from  entering 

in 170 

New  York,  Lord  Combnry  governor    .  .  171 
New  York  assembly  refuses  appropria- 
tions      173 

New   York,  dissenting  missionaries  ac- 
quitted      178 

New  York  issues  bills  of  credit 170 

New  York,  linen  manufactory  in 170 

New  York,  German  settlers  In 180 

New  York,  insurrection  of  slaves  ....  182 

New  York  issues  bills  of  credit 184 

New  York,  linseed  oil  in 185 

New  York  bills  of  credit  issued 185 

New  York  issues  bills  of  credit 188 

New   York  forbids    trading  with     the 

French 191 

New  York,  census  In 209 

New  York,  glass  made  in 211 

New  York  dty.  provision  for  the  poor .  •  214 

New  York,  lead  in 215 

New  York,  rival  governors  in 217 

New  York  issues  Dills  of  credit 219 

New  York,  Jews  disfranchised 220 

New  York,  iron-works  in 222 

New  York,  gun-stocks  in 223 

New  York,  houses  in 233 

New  York  dty,  lottery  in 235 

New  York,  iron-works  in 2n8 

New  York  voted  aid  to  Virginia 244 

New  York  dty,  convention  of  governors  247 

New  York,  town  meetings  in 257 

New  York,  acts  of  assembly  printed ...  263 

New  York,  Congress  met  at 2(^ 

New  York,  paper-mill  in 277 

New  York,  committee  of  correspondence 

in 209 

New  York,  Imports  to 307 

New  York,  water-works  for 806 

New  York  consults  Congress 322 

New  York  against  independence 330 

New  York  refuses  independence 340 

New  York  sanctions  Declaration    ....  351 

New  York  evacuated 853 

New  York  taken  by  British 354 

New  York,  fire  hi 354 

New  York  formed  a  constitution    ....  30:1 

New  York,  slavery  in 357 

New  York  evacuated 385 

New  York  cedes  Und  to  United  SUtes .  .  387 

New  York  cedes  territory 399 

New  York  evacuated .  412 

New  York,  ship  from,  to  China 413 

New  York  accepts  the  Constitution  .  .  .  438 
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Vcw  York  renonnceR  cltlm  over  Vermont,  448 

New  York,  ilavery  abolished  in 478 

New   York,   appropriation     fbr     public 

schools 617 

New  York  legislature  resolves  against 

terms  proposed  for  peace 620 

New  York,  bank  of  sayincr  at    ......  630 

New  York,  imprisonment  for  debt  abol- 
ished      638 

New  York,  slarery  abolished  in 638 

New  York,  society  for  the  enoooragement 

of  American  mannfaotnres 630 

New  York,  appropriation  for  county  agri- 

caltoral  societies 630 

New  York  banking-system  rq;>orted  "out- 

m^eoQS " 641 

New.  York,  society  for  the  |M«Tentlon  of 

pauperism 641 

New  York  Observer  pnblished '648 

New  York,  Mercantile  Library  in  ...  .  640 

New  York  Gaslight  Co.  incorporated    .  .  663 

New  York,  slavery  abolished  in 668 

New  York  abolisnea  imprisonment  fOT 

debt 666 

New  York  Globe  pnblished 667 

New  York,  Croton  water  in 672 

New  York,  riot  in,  against  Abolitionists  .  672 

New  York  Herald  published 673 

New  York,  geological  survey  of 676 

New  York,  bread  riot  in 576 

New  Yorlc  Express  published 677 

New  York,  fh^e  banking  law  in    .....  684 

New  York  (tee  banking  law  revised  ...  586 

New  Yorlc  Tribune  published 687 

New  York,  Astor  Place  riot  in 601 

New  York  Ledger  published  .......  603 

New  York  Times  published 603 

New  York  Clipper  published 606 

New  York  World  published 617 

New  York  Central  Park 610 

New  York,  attempt  to  fire 650 

New  York,  salvage  corps  organised  in  •  .  060 

New  York,  suspension  oridge  at 000 

New  York  stock  exchange  dosed   ....  001 

New  York,  court  of  arbitration  in  ....  006 

New  York,  bill  for  specie  payments  in .  .  607 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  settled 120 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  tannery  in    ....  166 

Newark  Advertiser  pubiishea 666 

Newborn,  houses  in 468 

Ncwbern,  North  Carolina,  battle  at    ...  625 

Newbern,  North  Carolina,  captured  ...  626 
Newbold,     Charles,    Invents     cast-iron 

plough 470 

Newburyport  settled 63 

Newfounoland,  settlement  in 16 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  settled 63 

Newport,  danger  from  Indians 66 

Newport,  uprising  in 267 

Newport,  British  ships  leave .  • 341 

Newport  taken  possession  of 368 

Newport  relieved 376 

News-letters 173 

News-placard  printed  in  Boston 148 

Newspapers  to  pay  postage 260 

Newspapers  In  mourning  for  Stamp  Act .  270 

Newspapers  in  the  colonies 317 

Newspapers  in  New  York 358 

Newspapers  in  foreign  languages  in  the 

United  States 657 

magara  mentioned 88 

Niagara  mentioned  by  Hennepin 133 

Nini^ara,  fort  at 147 

Niagura  visited 147 

Niasrara  visited  by  Charlevoix 101 

Niagara,  attack  on,  deferred 247 

Niagara,  railway  suspension  bridge  at .  .  607 

NileB*  Kcgister  published  in  Baltimore .  .  511 

Ninety-Six,  siege  of 401 

Ninth  administration 601 

Nintli  Census .682 

Nitre  fiMJtory  in  Virginia 360 


Non-Importation  league  formed  in  North 

Carolina 

Non-importation  league  formed  in  ¥ir- 

Non-importeti<m  in  the  colonleB 2S7 

Non-importation  in  Virginia 906 

Non-importation  accepted  by  Congress    •  312 

Non-importation  in  New  York  • 313 

Non-importation  in  Virginia 219 

Non4mportation  atrt  in  force 607 

Non-importation  act  revised •  •  610 

Non-Importation  act  repealed 632 

Non-lnteroonrse  In  Maryland    ......  304 

Non-lnterconrse  in  Boston     304 

Non-intercourse  in  Pennsylvania    ....  307 

Non-intercourse  in  Virginia 307 

Non-interooorse  act 506 

Non^ntercourse  aided  by  proclamation  .  507 

Non-intercourse  act  repealed 532 

Norfolk  captored 3^14 

Norfolk  bombarded 330 

Norfolk.  Virginia,  occupied 638 

Nonnal  school  system  m  Massadiuaeto .  669 

Normal  school  in  Massachusetts SSi 

Normal  school  in  Albany .  601 

Normal  schools,  number  of 6»2 

Norridgewock  destroyed IM 

Norridiewock  pillaged 106 

North  Amexican  Review  pnblished ....  5-14 

North  Carolina,  assembly  in 121 

North  Carolina  assembly 123 

North  Carolina,  German  settlers  in    ...  181 

North  Carolina,  Indian  war  in IS 

North  Carolina  issues  bills  of  credit ...  184 

North  Carolina,  laws  of,  revised 185 

North  Carolina  isanee  bills  of  credit ...  203 
North  Carolina  assembly  complains  of 

governor    .  .' 210 

North  Carolina,  quit-rents  resisted    ...  217 

North  Carolina  issued  bills  of  credit .  .  .  218 
North  Carolina,  dispute  ooBaeming  qnit- 

renta  .  • 210 

North  Carolina,  population  of 221 

North  Carolina,  dispute  with  governor    .  830 

North  Carolina,  quit-rents  in 233 

North  Carolina,  paper-mill  in 272 

North  Carolina  non-importa^n  league,  .  242 
North  Carolina,  committee  of  correspond- 
ence in 297 

North  Carolina  for  Congress 308 

North  Carolina  desires  independence    .  .  330 

North  Carolina  against  independence   .  .  336 

North  Carolina  for  independence    ....  341 

North  Carolina  proclaimed  in  rebellion   .  3^ 

North  Carolina  adopted  a  constitution .  .  365 

North  Carolina  adopts  a  oonBtltuti<m    .  •  360 
North  CaroUna  and  Virginia  boundary 

marked ^2 

North  Carolina,  estates  equally  divided  in,  415 

North  Carolina  ceded  territory 415 

North  Carolina,  duty  on  slaves    .....  423 

North  Carolina,  act  of  oblivion 430 

North  Carolina  accepts  Constitution  ...  438 
North  Carolina  cedes  territory  to  the 

United  States 443 

North  Carolina  refuses  Jails  to  United 

States 449 

North  Carolina  protests  against  the  tariff,  561 

North  Carolina,  silver  mine  in 678 

North  Carolina,  reconstruction  of  ...  .  658 

North  Carolina  abolishes  slavery    ....  660 
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Powder-mills  in  Pennsylvania •  •  336 

Powder-mills  in  New  York 360 

J'rairle  du  Chien  established 626 

Prairie  du  Chien  captured  by  Canadians  .  626 
Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  battle  at  ...  .  631 

Prairies,  timber-growing  on •  •   600 

Premium  on  coin ••••   627 

Premium  on  gold 027 

Premiums  for  saltpetre 336 

Presbyterian    Church    on    abolition  of 

slavery , 487 

Presbvterian  Clmroh.  union  of 677 

President,  election  or,  regulated 463 

President  inaugurated 484 

President,  the,  fired  into  by  the  Little 

Belt 611 

President  authorized  to  sell  stock  ....  619 
President,  the,  captured   by  the  Endy- 

mion 630 

President,  day  for  choosing  electors  fixed,  603 
President.  House  resolves  to  impeach .  .  671 

Presidential  levees  discontinued 484 

Press,  censorship  of;  in  Massachusetts  .  106 
Press  censorship  in  Massachusetts  ....  116 
Press,  censorship  of.  In  Massachusetts .  •    122 

Press  in  Hanover,  Vermont 372 

Press,  Associated,  in  New  York 600 

Price  of  tobacco  in  Virginia 26 

Price  of  bricks  in  Plymouth  ...,,,.     77 

Prices,  scale  o^  fixed 371 

Prices  in  Providence 376 

Prices  in  Rhode  Island 380 

Prices  Current,  Boston,  published  ....   401 

Prices,  reduction  of 646 

Prices  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  ....  600 

Prices  Current  in  Cincinnati 672 

Prince,  Thomas,  one  of  the  Associates  .  .  37 
Prince  of  Wnles  visits  United  States    .  .   617 

Princeton  College  formed 230 

IMnof,  Martin,  arrives  at  America  ....     20 

Print  emblematic  of  Stamp  Act 271 

Printing  prohibited  in  the  colonies  •  .  •  •   144 


Printing  in  New  Jersey V2 

Printing-press  In  Massadmsetts 66 

Printing-press  to  New  England 101 

Printing-press  fbr  Massaduisetts    ....  107 

Printing-press  in  Boston,  Massadmsetts,  127 

Printing-preas  forbidden  in  Virginia ...  110 

Printing-press  forbidden  in  New  York  .  .  113 

Printing-press  in  Philadelphia 146 

Printing-press  at  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut   179 

Printing-press  at  Annapolis,  Maryland  •  199 

Printing-press  in  Virginia .208 

Printing*pre«a  In  Charieston,  Sooth  Caro- 
lina r 201 

Printing-press  in  Annapolis,  Maijland    .  222 
Printing-press  in  Woodbridge,  New  Jer- 
sey       237 

Printing-press  in  Wilmington.  Delaware,  265 

Printing-press  in  Rhode  Island 257 

Printing-press  at  Savannah,  Georgia .  .  .  230 

Printing-press  for  Canada TO 

Prisonhulks  In  New  York  Bay 356 

Prisoners  exchanged  with  French  In  Can- 
ada   .  .77? 176 

Prisoners  to  be  sent  to  England  for  Mai,  2^ 

Prisoners,  exchange  of 301 

Prisoners,  embarkation  of,  suspended  .  .  371 

Prisoners  sent  to  Virginia 377 

Prisoners  of  war  discharged fi2S 

Prisoners  disctiarffed 013 

Prisoners  released 6&8 

Prisoners,  southern,  released 050 

Private  bills  introdnoed  in  Congress  .  .  .  fiOS 

Privateer,  French,  seised 4S7 

Privateers  authoriaed  by  Congresa    .  .  ,  ZIS 

Privateers  authorized  by  Massaohnsetta .  3^1 

Privateers,  snoeeas  of %1 

Privateers,  French  captures  by 4fl9 

Privateers,  Confederate,  to  be  treated  as 

pirates 630 

Privil^fes    in    British    possessions    in 

America  not  secured  by  treaty ...  531 

Privy  Conndl  on  action  of  Congresa ...  316 

Prizes  captured 3K3 

Proclamation  of  pardon 380 

Proclamation  against  redsUnce   to  the 

exdse 451 

Proclamation  against  foreign  invasion  .  .  4^9 

Proclamation  sgalnst  Fenian  expedition .  663 

Property,  bill  to  confiscate 633 

Property,  confiscation  act  fbr 630 

Proprietary  rule  ceased  In  Delaware .  .  .  .^H) 

Proprietors  relinquish  Carolina 203 

Protestants,  French,  surrender  Qnebeo    .  37 
Protestants,  French,  sell  Quebec  to  Catho- 
lics      37 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  settled  ....  56 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  printing-preas 

in 257 

FMvidence,  Rhode  Island,  passes  resoln- 

tions 287 

FMvidenoe,  Rhode  Island,   votes  for  a 

congress 308 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  man  whl|^>ed 

pubUdy  hi 561 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings  at  Bos- 
ton      •••••536 

Provindal  congress  in  Massachusetts  .  .  311 

Provision  for  soldiers  recommended ...  383 

Provision  for  generals 392 

Provisions  of  pcaoe 407 

Prussia,  treaty  with 421 

Psalms  published 93 

Psalms  printed  in  Indian 179 

Public  debt  to  be  fhnded 413 

Publiodebt,  appropriation  for  ......  i^ 

Public  debt 512 

PubUc  debt  of  the  United  States 54S 

Public  debt,  amount  of 589 

PubUcdebt 600 

Public  debt 608 

PubUcdebt 612 
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Poblie  debt •  .  .  610 

PabUo  debt 610 

Tublicdebt 600 

Pablio  debt,  statement  of 670 

Pablic  lands  surveyed 466 

Public  lands,  sales  on  credit  abolished  •  •  661 

Public  schoolii  in  New  York 462 

Public  schools,  appropriation  for,  in  New 

I  orK    ■■••••••••••••■•  0X7 

Public  schools,  legislation  suggested  fbr  •  606 

Public-house  in  Boston 62 

Public  spinning-school  in  Boston    •  .  •  •  210 
Public  admitted  to  house  of  Massacfan- 

sctts 272 

Public  buildings  burned •••  627 

Public  distress,  report  on,  in   Pennsyl- 
vania      648 

Public  Ledger  published  in  Philadelphia,  676 

Public  City  Library  at  Boston  formed  .  .  609 

Puebla,  Mexloo,  French  repulsed  at  .  .  •  ^8 

Puebla  surrendered 688 

Purrysburg  settled 206 

Purrysburg,  colony  to.... 214 


Q. 

nadrant  invented 206 

akbrs,  laws  against 102 

akerB,  laws  against,  in  Massachnsetts  •  103 

akers  hanged 104 

Quakers  executed  in  Massachusetts  ...  106 

Quakers  in  Virginia 112 

Quakers  purchase  part  of  New  Jersey  .  .  128 
Quakers,  school  established  by,  in  Phila- 
delphia      146 

Quakers'  meeting-house  in  Salem,  New 

Jersey 168 

Quakers,  laws  against.  In  Gonneoticnt,  de- 
clared void • 176 

Quakers  forbidden  to  aflirm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania      186 

Quakers  forbidden  to  affirm  in  New  Jer- 
sey      187 

Quakers  in  Massachusetts  allowed  to  pay 

taxes  to  their  own  ministers  •  •  .  .  •  202 

Quakers  in  South  Carolina 237 

Qunkers  advocate  peace 331 

Quakers  put  in  prison •  .  360 

QuakerH  executed  for  treason   ......  377 

uakers  emancipate  their  slaves 4^)6 

uakers  petition  concerning  slavery  •  .  .  444 
uarautine  buildings  destroyed  by  mob  at 

Castleton,  New  York 603 

Quarantine  buildings  burned  on  Staten 

Island 614 

ucbec  settled 23 

cbec  passes  to  the  Hundred  Assodatet  37 

uebec  captured 40 

uebec,  Jesuit  college  at 63 

uebec,  Urauline  convent  in 60 

uebec,  hospital  in  ....  « 60 

uebec,  Jesuit  seminary .  108 

^uebec,  population  of 20(2 

Quebec  surrendered 253 

Quebec  attacked 254 

ebec,  province  of,  created 260 

uebec,  act  passed  ............  300 

ebec,  attack  on 337 

uebec,  convention  of  delegates  at    .  .  .  640 

[uccnstown  Heights,  battle  of 616 

ueratano,  Mex^,  siege  of  . 668 

uit-rent  in  Virginia 25 

juit-rents  oljected  to  in  New  Jersey  ...  123 

auit-rents  in  New  Jersey 120 
uit-rent s,  collection  resisted  in  North 

Carolina 217 

Qnit>rent8  nl>oli8hed  in  Maryland  ....  387 

toarrmttOf  writ  of,  against  Virginia .  34 

notas  of  colonies  fixed 160 

uotas  assessed  by  Congress 368 

otus  of  the  states  appointed 414 


Rags  purchased  In  Boston 286 

Rags  in  Massachusetts 805 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  charter  to 18 

Ralcigli,  Sir  Walter,  assigns  his  patent  .     10 
Railroad  company  incorporated  in  Penn- 
sylvania  652 

Railroad.  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  chartered 

by  New  York 557 

Railroad  at  Quincy.  Massachusetts    ...  558 

Railroad,  Mauoh  Chunk,  built 558 

Railroad,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  chartered .  563 
Raihroad,  South  Carolina,  chartered  ...  560 
Railroad,  Boston  and  Lowell,  chartered  .  563 
Railroad  l>om  New  Orleans  to  Ijake  Pont- 

chartrain 663 

Railroad,  Beaver  Meadow,  uses  coal  as 

fuel 677 

Railroad,  Erie,  completed 600 

Railroad  route  to  the  Padflc  surveyed .  .  604 
Railroad,  Grand  Trunk,  from  Quebec  to 

Toronto,  Canada ^  .    611 

Railroad  Commissioners,  board  in  Mas- 
sachusetts   678 

Railroad,  general  law  in  New  Jersey  .  .  688 
Railroads  advocated  by  John  Stevens  .  .  617 

Railroads,  iron  for,  itee  of  duty 660 

Railroads  in  the  United  States 6C8 

Railroads,  public  lands  granted  to  .  .  .  .  6i0 
Railway,  narrow-gauge   .........   GiUS 

Ramboulllet  Decree  by  France 508 

RatlifTe,  John,  bookbinder 117 

RatUesnakecaptured  by  British 526 

Raymond,  Mississippi,  battle  of 6:i8 

Read,  J.,  patents  reaper  and  mower  .  .  .   588 

Reaper  and  mower  patented 583 

Reaper-machine  patented 500 

Reapers,  trial  of,  at  Buffalo 500 

Reapers,  competition  of 603 

Reapers  and  mowers,  competition  of,  at 

Syracuse 612 

Reapers,  competition  of,  at  Auburn,  New 

York 664 

Reasons  given  for  withdrawing  the  de- 
posits from  the  Bank  by  secretary  of 

treasury 570 

Rebellion  in  Albemarle,  Carolina   ....   132 

Receipts  of  the  United  States 483 

Reconstruction  bill 617 

Reconstruction  of  North  Carolina  ....  653 
Reconstruction  of  Arkansas  recognized  .  6G0 
Reconstruction  Act,  supplement  to  .  .  .  666 
Reconstruction,  act  supplementary  to  .  .  600 
Recorder,  the,  pnblisned  in  ChilUcothe, 

Ohio 631 

Recorder  published  in  Boston S^ 

Red  River,  settlement  on 184 

Reeder,  A.  H.,  governor  of  Kansas,  re- 
moved   606 

Reeve,  Tapping,  opens  first  law-school,  417 

Reform,  laws  of,  in  Mexico 602 

Refugees  supported  in  Nova  Scotia    .  .  •  832 
Regicide  Judges  take  refuge  in  Massachu- 
setts   100 

Regiments,  six,  raised  in  Connecticut  .  .  321 
R^istor  published   in   Raleigh,   North 

Carolina 477 

Register  published  in  Mobile 551 

Regulars,  twenty  regiments,  to  bo  en- 

list42d 510 

Regulating  act  passed 301 

Regulating  act  received  in  Boston  ....   302 

Regulators  in  North  Carolina 2b7 

Regulators  in  South  Carolina 287 

Regulators  executed 2^ 

Regulators  appeased 289 

Rcrigious  liberty  In  Massachusetts ....     40 
Religious  disputes   forbidden   in  Mary- 
land       63 

Religious  liberty  in  Rhode  Island  ....  68 
Religious  freedom  in  Rhode  Island    ...     70 
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BellfiioiiB  llbertf  petitioned  for  in 

chusetts 87 

Religious  liberty  in  Maryland 80, 90 

Kclis^fous  freedom  iu  New  York 112 

Rell^ous  ft'eedom  In  Rhode  Island    ...   112 

Rcli^oiit  ft-eedom  in  New  York 118 

Reliijlous  tolcrntion  in  Pcnnaylvanla  •  .  139 
Uelijriout  dispute  between  Qoakera  and 

PuritaoB 148 

Relfg^ious  toleration  in  Mnssaohnsetta  •  .   155 

Religious  toleration  in  Virgiuia 106 

Reli^ous  liberty  in  Connectiout 191 

Relfj^OQB  oo'idition  of  Louisiana    •  •  •  •    197 

Religious  liberty  in  Geoi^U 210 

Religious  fVeodoin  in  Pennsylvania  •  •  .  215 
Rell^ons  liberty  in  Massachusetts.  •  •  .  419 
Religious  freedom  act  in  Virginia  ....   422 

Religions  rcvWal 484 

Religious  liberty  suit  in  Massachutettn  .  407 
Religious  flrcedom  in  Connecticut  ....  544 
Religious  liberty  in  New  Hampshire .  .  .  547 
Religious  liberty  in  Massachusetts    ...   570 

Religious  liberty  in  California 601 

Remonstrance  against  the  war  by  Maaaa- 

chuitetts 622 

Rensselaerwvek,  goTcmment  of  ....  •  61 
Rcpnmtiou  tor  the  Chesapeake  aooepted,  612 

Repertory  published  in  Boston 488 

Report  on  condition  of  the  colonies  .  •  .   206 
Report  on  sUk  printed  by  Congress  .  .  .  560 
Reporter  published  in  LexinJ^n,  Ken- 
tucky    407 

Reporters  in  Congress •  440 

Reporters  given  seats  in  the  House  .  •  .  485 
Reporters   expelled   from  the  floor   of 

House 621 

Repregentatlon  inaugurated  ,in  Virginia,     27 

Representation  in  Plymouth 64 

Representation,  ratios  of,  lixed  .....  602 
Representatives  for  New  Uampihire  •  •  157 
Republic  published  in  Washington  ...  600 
Republican  form  of  government  gnaran- 

toed  to  Mexico 562 

Republican  party,  origin  of  ......  .  609 

Requisition  in  ooin  on  the  states  ....   897 

Requisition  made  by  Congress 421 

Reiiaca  de  In  Palmn,  battle  of,  fought .  •  .  607 

Resnca.  Georj^in,  battle  of 644 

Resolutions  adopted  by  burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia  280 

Resolutions  sent  to  states  by  Congress  •  436 
Restrictions  on  commerce  .•••...•   112 

Retaliation  act  of  CouCTess 386 

Retaliation  authorizecT 476 

Retailntlon,  President  authorized  to  prao- 

tise 619 

Revenue  acta  enforced  in  Rhode  Island  .  258 
Revenue  acts  passed  bv  Parliament  .  .  •  273 
Revenue  surplus  to   be  deposited  with 

states •  577 

Revere,  Paul,  engraver    ...» 271 

Revolution  In  South  Carolina 190 

Revolution  in  South  Carolina  confirmed  •  192 
Revolutionary  i^oldiers,  act  for  relief  of, .  541 

Revolver.  Colt's,  patented 574 

Rhode  island,  name  of 60 

Rhode  Island,  towns  iu,  united 66 

Rhode  Island,  name  of 81 

Rhode  Island,  government  of,  forbidden  .  83 
Rhode  Island  government  organized  ...  87 
Rhode  Island  asks  to  be  one  of  United 

Colouifs •...     89 

Rhode  Island  agents  to  England 06 

Rhode  Island  united  under  charter    .  •  •     97 

Rhode  Island,  two  assemblies  iu 98 

Rhode  Island,  government  of  .....  •     99 

Rhode  Island  on  Quakers 102, 108 

Rliode  Island,  wampum  a  legal  tender .  •   106 

Rhode  Island,  lime  in •   109 

Rhode  Island,  charter  of Ill 

Rhode  Island  charter  reoaived Ill 


Rhode  Island,  wind-mill  in 114 

Rhode  Island,  first  assembly  in 116 

Rhode  Island  assembly,  pay  of  members,   120 

Rhode  Island  assembly  divided 122 

Rhode  Island  passes  a  bankrupt  law  ...   132 

Rhode  Island,  IsraeUtca  in .    141 

Rhode  Island  humbly  petitions 145 

Rhode  Island,  suffrage  in 145 

Rhode  Island,  charter  of,  concealed  ...    147 
Rhode  Island  resumes  the  charter  ....    149 

Rhode  Island  charter  valid UO 

Rhode  Island  assembly  divided 163 

Rhode  Island,  violations  of  acts  of  trade,    168 
Rhode  Island,  command  of  militia  re- 
fused     1:2 

Rhode  Island,  Penn  asent  of 172 

Rhode  Island  Issues  Imls  of  credit ....    178 

Rhode  Ishmd,  first  census  in 178 

Rhode  Island  redeems  bills  of  credit    .  •   184 
Rhode  Island  creates  bank  of  bills  of 

credit 185 

Rhode  Island  creates  a  bank  of  billa  of 

credit Itt 

Rhode  Island,  oonunon  drunkards  iKMted 

fai 192 

Rhode  Island,  bounty  on  dude 193 

Rhode  Island,  right  of  suflhige  in  ...  .  196 
Rhode  Island,  teulnff  the  bills  of  credit  to 

make  change  forbidden 197 

Rhode  Island  bank  of  bills  of  credit  cre- 
ated   201 

Rhode  Island,  lawyers  forbidden  being 

deputies 201 

Rhode  Island,  census  in 205 

Rhode  Island,  bounty  on  wolvea 211 

Rhode  Island  creates  bank  of  bills  of 

credit 213 

Rhode  Island  suppresses  private  lotteries,  213 
Rhode  Island,  bills  of,  reAised  by  Massa- 
chusetts   213 

Rhode  Island,  marriage  performed  by  all 

ministers 213 

Rhode  Island,  bounty  on  bears 216 

Rhode  Island,  mills  in,  regulated  ....  216 

Rhode  Island,  iron- worksln 217 

Rhode  Island,  bills  of  credit  hi 223 

Rhode  Island,  bank  of  bills  of  credit  cre- 
ated    ............  227 

Rhode  Island,  lottery  in 227 

Rhode  Island  returns  enslaved  Spaniard!,  229 

Rhode  Island  laws  printed 230 

Rhode  Island  bills  of  credit  burned  ...  234 

Rhode  IsUnd,  bills  of  credit  in 216 

Rhode  Island,  bills  of  credit  in 238 

Rhode  IsUnd,  bills  of  credit  in 248 

Rhode  Island,  lottery  in 265 

Rliode  Island,  theatricals  prohibited  in  •  257 
Rhode  Island  protests  again  »t  Sugar  Act,  261 

Rhode  Island  assembly  resolves 287 

Rhode  Island  fttamp-distribnter  resigned,  270 
Rhode  Island,  bankruptcy  law  in  ....  288 
Rhode  Island  rq;)ealea  bankruptcy  law    .  290 

Rhode  IsUn^,  horse-stealins  In 290 

Rhode  Island,  committee  oT  corre^iond- 

encein •.•••294 

Rhode  Island  abolishes  slavery 2>0 

Rhode  Island,  census  in 303 

Rhode  Island  slave-trade  abolished    ...  304 

Rhode  Island  for  independence 342 

Rhode  Island  sanctions  the  Declaration  .  852 
Rhode  Island  forbids  state  bills  of  credit,  374 

Rhode  Island,  scarcity  in 378 

Rhode  Island  suffering  for  food 379 

Rhode  Island  rellevea  fh>m  tax 379 

Rhode  Island,  sale  of  slaves  forbidden  •  .  366 

Rhode  Island,  bills  of  credit  in 301 

Rhode  Island  refoses  Congress 406 

Rhode  Ishmd  lays  a  tariff 408 

Rhode  Island,  ad  valorem  duties  by  .  .  .  411 
Rhode  Island  passes  copyright  law  ...  412 
Rhode  Island  rejects  Impost  Act 414 
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Bhodo  Island,  slavery  abollRhed  in   •  •  •  415 
Bhodc  Island  lays  import  duty    •  •  •  •  •  419 

Rhode  iGlnud,  tariff  laid 420 

Rhode  Island  accords  tariff  to  Congfrcss  .  422 

Bhode  Island  forbids  slave-trade 434 

Kiiodo  Island  avoidcil  by  Woshin^^ton  .  .   443 
Rhode  I.slaud  considers  the  Constitation  .  443 
Rhode  Island  accepts  Constitution  .  ...  446 
Rliode  iHloud  appoints  delegates  to  Hart- 
ford convention 630 

Rhode  Island,  geological  survev  of  •  .  .   684 
Rhode  Island  accepts  Constitution  ....  680 

Rhode  iMlaud  laws  revised 612 

Rice  raised  in  Virginia •.  •••     ^ 

Rice  mode  an  **  enumerated ''  article ...    176 
Rice  iQode  a  legal  tender  in  South  Caro- 
lina     IM 

Rlcii  .iHSOBsed  for  poor  in  New  Orleans    .  &)1 

Richmond,  Virginia,  settled 226 

Richmond  burned  ••••.•••••••   900 

Richmond  evacuated ••  400 

Richmond  Inquirer  published  •••..•  491 

Ricliroond,  Kentucky,  battle  at 032 

Richmond,  Virginia,  evacuated 664 

Rifled  cannon,  steel,  made 622 

Ri;,'ht  of  suffrage  in  Pennsylvania ....   lOU 
Rig  lit  of  8uffra<:^e  hi  Rhode  Island ....   190 

Rij^ht  of  suffrage  in  Connecticut 644 

Rio  Grande,  army  ordered  to  left  bank  o^    694 

Riot  act  in  MsssoclmsettB  .  • 420 

Riot  a^inst  Abolitionists  in  New  York  .  672 

Riots,  draft,  in  New  York 640 

Roads,  appropriations  for «   499 

Rottnokc,  landed  at 18 

Ronnoke  colony  lost 19 

Roanoke  colony  returns 19 

Roanoke,  second  colony  at .     19 

Roanoke  Island,  colony  at 19 

Ronnoke  Island,  battle  at 026 

Robinson,  Charles,  governor  of  Kansaa  .  009 
Robinson,  governor  of  Kanoaa,  arrested 

for  treason 009 

Robinson,   governor    of   Kansas,  noUe 

prosequi  entered  on  his  case.  .  •  •  018 
Roche,  Marquis  de  la,  commission  to  con- 
quer Canada 19 

Rochester,  New  York,  mill  at 607 

Rochester  settled ••  606 

Rochester,   Now   York,   first  flour  ex- 
ported   681 

Rocky    Mountafat   Qold   Reporter    pub- 
lished at  Mountain  City 610 

Rogers,    Moses,    commands    steamship 

Savannah ••••  647 

Rolling-mill  in  Pennsylvania 229 

Rome,  Georgia,  captured 044 

Rope  made  in  Charloatown,  Massachu- 
setts  106 

Rope-walk  in  Boston    .  •  .  • 76 

Rope- walk  in  New  York  dty 169 

Rose,  Ernestine  L..  lectures  . 676 

Rosecrauu,  General,  given  army  of  Ken- 
tucky     084 

Rosecrans,  General,  drives  Confederate 

government  fh>m  Tennessee 041 

Rosecrans,  General,  relieved 041 

Rowley,  Massachusetts,  settled 02 

Royal  commission  for  New  England  re- 
ported   140 

Royal  iastnictions  adopted 280 

Rum,  duty  on,  in  Maryland 186 

Rum!<eian  Society  formed 430 

RumHi>y,  James.  (See  Steamboat) ....  414 
Ru»li,    Kichard,  secures  the  legacy  of 

Smithson 668 

JUisBfli'g  Kclio  published  in  Maine  ....  473 
RuH8eil,  John,  makes  first  table-cutlery  •  671 
Rutsaia,  Empress  of,  offers  mediation .  •  •  307 
Russia  and  united  States,  treaty  between,  668 
Rutger's     C/ollege,     in     New     Jersey, 

founded 288 

Bye  raised  in  Masaachnsctta  .#•••••    49 


8. 

Sabine  Cross  Roads,  battle  at 643 

Socketf  s  Harbor  attacked 621 

Saoo,  Maine,  attacked  by  Indiana  •  .  •  •   128 

Safi  Harbor,  stores  destroyed  at 803 

Sail-cloth  made  in  New  London 197 

Sail-cloth,  a  bounty  on.  in  Massachusetts  198 
Sail-cloth,  English-maae,  ordered  ....   220 

Soil  duck  in  Massachusetts 4.'K) 

Sailors,  shipwrecked,  house  for 492 

St.  Albans,  Vermont,  raid  at 049 

St.  Albans,  raiders,  claim  for,  abandoned  054 
St.  Augustine,  Ponce  do  Leon  lands  at  •  12 
St.  Augustine,  expedition  against  .  •  •  •  172 
St.  Augustine,  expedition  against  .  •  •  •   877 

St.  Domingo,  agent  sent  to 640 

St.  John's  captured 84 

St.  John's  captured 822 

St.  John's  captured 832 

St.  John's  CoUe^  Maryland,  founded    .  415 
St.  John's,  name  chong^  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island 470 

St  Juan  d'Ulioa  captured  by  French  fleet  683 

St.  Louis  given  its  name 268 

St.  Louis  attacked 398 

St.  Louis,  circulation  in 494 

St.  I^uis,  deepest  artesian  well  in  the 

world 000 

St.  Louis,  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at .  090 

St.  Mark's  College  founded 609 

St.  Mary's  thresSened 66 

Salary  paid  by  crown   •  •  •  • 292 

Salary  grab,  act  for   . 689 

Salary  grab  repealed .  .  •  •  . 093 

Salaries  in  Rhode  Island 162 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  settlement  at .  .  •     38 

Salem,  New  Jersey,  settled 129 

Salem,  general  court  of  Massachusetts 

called  at 202 

Salt,  price  of:  hi  Albany 44 

Salt  exported  flrom  Vii^nia •     60 

Salt  made  in  Massachusetts 67 

Salt  made  in  Massadiusetts 71 

Salt  made  in  Delaware 77 

Salt  in  Massachusetts 80 

Salt  in  Massachusetts 89 

Salt  spriugs  in  New  York 99 

Salt,  duty  on,  in  New  Amsterdam  ....     99 

Salt,  price  in  Delaware 100 

Salt  in  New  Netherlands 106 

Salt  made  in  Massachusetts 124 

Salt  and  wine  were  made  sut^eot  to  act  of 

1GG3 200 

Salt  in  Connecticut 229 

Salt,  Tortudoa,  not  to  be  used 253 

Salt,  the  supply  of 883 

Salt,  duty  on,  repealed 602 

Salt  sprinffa  found  by  borinff    ......  617 

Salt,  supply  of,  for  the  Northwest ....   617 

Salt  Lake  City  settled  by  Mormons   .  .  •   696 

Salt-making  in  Virginia 27 

Salt-makiog  in  Massachusetts 39 

Salt-making  in  Massachusetts 871 

Salt-works  in  Virginia 44 

Salt-works  in  Massadinaetta •     97 

Saltf  works  at  New  Amstel •   103 

Salt-works  in  Pennsylvania 413 

Salt-works  in  New  York 484 

Salt-works  in  New  York 408 

Saltonstall,  Gordon,  governor  of  Conneo- 

Uout 178 

Saltpetre  to  be  made  in  Maasaohnsetts  •  74 
Saltpetre,  premium  on  in.  Maryland  .  .  •  837 
Salvage  corps  orjaniaed  m  New  York  .  .  009 

Sandemanians  at  Boston 200 

San  Francisco  named 673 

San  Francisco,  first  house  in    ......   673 

San  Francisco,  mint  at     003 

San  Luis  de  Potosi,  Juarez  retreats  fh>m    042 
Santa   Anna  heads   an   insurrection    in 
Mexico 663 
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Santa  Anna  oapturea  Spanish  anny    •  •  •  561 
Santa  Anna  president  of  Mexico    ....  600 

Santa  Anna  deposed 591 

Santa  Anna  banished  from  Mexico    ...  602 
Santa  Anna  president  of  Mexico     •  •  •  .   606 

Santa  Anna  banished 600 

Santa  Anna  president  of  Mexico    ....  605 

Santa  Anna  abdicates  in  Mexico 607 

Saratoga  attaciced  bv  Indians 228 

Sava^e^s  station,  Virffinia,  battle  at  .  .  .  620 

Savannah,  Georgia,  settled 212 

Savannah,  colony  at 218 

Savannah,  Georg;ia.  Methodist  sodetj  at  210 

Savannah,  orphan  house  in 223 

Savannah,  Georgia,  printing-preas  at    •  .  260 

Savannah  captured •   3t78 

Savannah  assaulted 385 

Savannah,  expedition  to •  .  880 

Savannah,  battle  near ..405 

Savannah  evacuated  .  •  • •  •  400 

Savannah  occupied 661 

Savannali,  peace  res<riutionB  at 651 

Saving  ftind  society  at  Philadelphia  ...  636 

Saw-mill  in  Delaware •     10 

Saw-mill  to  Mew  England 88 

Sawmill  hi  Maine 62 

Saw-mill  at  Sdtuate 102 

Saw-mill  hi  Connecticnt 121 

Saw-mill  hi  New  York 461 

Saw-mills  in  Maine 137 

Sawsmnde 487 

Savbrook  platform  improved  by  Connec- 
ticut   178 

Scalps,  Indian,  premium  for,  in  Carolina  254 

Schenectady,  New  York,  settled 107 

Schenectady,  New  York,  attacked  by  In- 
dians  161 

Schofleld,  John  M.,  nominated  secretary 

of  war 671 

Sdiool  in  Massachnsetta 61 

School  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island  ....     68 

Schools  in  Massachusetts 02 

Schools  in  MaryUnd 106 

School  ftind  in  New  York  .•..».•.  406 
Schools  to  teach  culture  of  silk  in  Penn- 
sylvania  666 

Schools,  lands  in  Michigan  reserved  for  •  679 

Schools  for  idiots 600 

Sciota  Oaxctte  published 480 

Scituatc,  saw-mill  at 102 

Scituate,   Massachusetts,  plundered    by 

British 626 

Scott,  WInfield,  at  battle  of  Chlppeway  .  626 

Scott,  General,  enters  Jalapa 507 

Scott,  General,  captures  city  of  Mexico   .  508 
*'  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  ^  published    •  .  467 

Screw  propeller 501 

Sea  Island  cotton  in  South  Carolina  ...  495 

Sea  Island  cotton,  crop  of 446 

Sea-coast  towns  prepare  to  defend  them- 
selves  628 

Seal  of  United  States 405 

Sealed  ballots  in  election    ........     03 

Seamen,  regulated  by  Congress 445 

Seamen,  act  for  the  benefit  of 475 

Seamen,  impressed,  restored 512 

Seamen,  Impressed,  returned  to  the  Ches- 
apeake   515 

Seamen,  impressed,  cases  of 516 

Seamen,  only  Americans  to  be  employed 

as 510 

Seccssiton    ordinance  passed    by  South 

Carolina .  618 

Sece»Bion  ordinances  passed  by  states  .  •  018 

Seccssionviile,  battle  at 620 

Second  administration  . 408 

Second  administration 483 

Sects  allowed  to  support  their  own  clergy 

in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  .   203 
Sects  nl lowed  to  support  their  own  min- 
isters in  Massacuusctts    .....••   511 
Securities  of  United  States  free  of  tax .  .   &17 


Sedition  act,  trials  under 476 

Sedition  act,  resolutions  against 47G 

Selectmen  in  Massadiusctts 85 

Selectmen,  term  first  used 67 

Sclma,  Alabama,  capturod Gj  { 

Seminary,  Transylvania,  Incorporated  .  .   410 

Seminole  war  ended iHi 

Seminole  war  began 573 

Seminole  war  ended 561 

Seminole  war,  oost  of Ssi 

Seminoies  given  Florida i;** 

Senate,  sessions  to  be  public 443 

Senate,  proceedings  made  public 45t) 

Senate  expels  a  member *70 

SexuLte  censures  president  for  removing 

the  deposits 671 

Senate  *'  expunges  "  resolution  of  omMirc 

on  President     571 

Senate  committee  rqported  fiirorably  to 

bank 571 

Senate  elect  Vioe-President 581 

Senate  adopts  slavery  amendment  .  .  .  •  6U 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  woman's  rights 

meeting  at 690 

SeparatisU  settle  in  Ohio S^ 

Servants,  indentured,  set  tree 43 

Servanta,  indentnred|  made  flfee,  on  enlist- 
ment in  Pennsylvania 223 

Servitude,     involuntary,     aboliahod     in 

Rhode  laland 07 

Seventh  adnUnistration   • 578 

Seven  Pines,  battle  at 6iS 

Sewing-machine  patoated 5»7 

Sewing-machine,  patent  for d£> 

Sewing-machines  patoited ^  j 

Shaker  society 45i 

Shakers,  sect  of,  founded 3«5 

Shannon,  the,  captures  the  Chesapeake    .  521 
Shays,  Daniel,  insurrection  in  Massachu- 
setts  423 

Shays*  insurrection  suppressed   •  ....  4^ 

Sheep  in  Massachusetts 40 

Sheep  exempted  ftt»m  taxation  in  Con- 
necticut   105 

Sheep,  pastnrage  for.  in  Conneeycut .  .  .    IH 

Sheep,  export  of,  forbidden 2H 

Sheep-raising,  order  eonceming 102 

Shenandoah  valley,  Confed^ntee  in ...  016 

Sheridan,  General,  removed G70 

Sherman,  General,  sets  out  from  Violcs- 

burg 612 

Sherman,  General,  begins  Atlanta  cam- 
paign      ....•..••6U 

Sherman  begins  his  inarch ........  050 

Sherman,  march  tlirough  Carolinas  ...  051 
Sherman,  General,  ends  marcli  to  the  sea   653 

Shiloh,  battle  at 027 

Ship  built  at  Marblehead 57 

Ship  from  New  York  to  China 413 

Ship-carpenter  in  Plymouth 33 

Ship-builders  incorporated  in  Maasachu- 

setts 81 

Ship-building  in  Connecticut 76 

Ship- building  in  New  England 77 

Ship-building  in  Massachusetts 121 

Shipping  to  New  England  prohibited  .  .  61 
Shipping  encouraged  in  England    ....   107 

Shipping  in  Massachusetts 118 

Shipping  of  Philadelphia 1?0 

Shipping,  increase  of,  complained  of.  .  .   lUO 

Shipping  in  Connecticut 1;< 

Ships  to  Massachusetts 53 

Ships  built  at  Boston 76 

Ships  of  Rhode  Island  and  North  Caro- 
lina exempted  from  duty 442 

Shirley,  William,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts   2^ 

Shoe-pegs  invented 543 

Shoes,  prices  of 173 

Shoes,  price  of,  reflated  by  Rhode  Island  177 
Shoes  made  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts ...  235 
Shop  in  Boston 52 
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**  Short-horn  Herd-Book  **  puMMied    •  • 

Short-horn  cattle,  sale  of • 

Short,  Thomas,  printer  at  Mew  London  •  179 
Shrere,  H.  M.,  breaka  up  monopoly  of 

river  naTiflpation 686 

Shnrtleff  College,  Alton,  lUlnola.  begun  •  676 
Shnte,  SamneL  goTemor  of  Xaaaaehn- 

aetts 187 

Sldner  made  a  free  port 660 

Signal  Serrlce  Burean,  meteorologleal  oh- 

■enrationa  given  to •  •  • 

Signal  Service  stations  at  Ught-bonaes  •  . 

SUk  raising  in  Virginia 28 

Silk,  oolture  of,Jn  Mew  Netherlanda .  •  •  103 

Silk  caltnre  in.  Virginia 119 

SUk  caltare  fai  LoiUsiana •  •  •  188 

Silk  In  FCDnarlvania 816 

Silk,  bonnty  m  Georgia  Ibr  reeling    •  .  •  23i 
Silk  free  of  dntr  from  Georgia  and  Oar- 

olina •  •  .  •  •  28* 

SUk  fllatnre  in  Philadelphia 236 

Silk  onltaro  in  Georgia •  •  •  •  286 

SUk  from  South  OaroUna 246 

Silk  filature  at  Savannah 261 

SUk  culture,  experimenta  on,  br  President 

StUea 261 

SUk  in  Newport,  Rhode  laknd 261 

SUk-throwsters 271 

Silk  flUtnre  In  South  CaroUna 27S 

SUk  factory  in  Boston 280 

SUk,  premium  for  pleee  of,  in  Pomayl- 

vania •• 

SUk,  pTen^nma  on  •••••«••.••• 
SUk  machinery,  export  fbrblddeB  in  Kng- 

land ..•••••  806 

SUk,  premium  on.  In  Gonneetlent   .  •  •  •  400 

SUk  manufiMture  In  Conneetknt 486 

Silk  ralalng  in  Gonneodeut 446 

SUk,  repoii  on,  printed  by  Congress  ...  600 
Milk  culture,  pramlnma  by  a  aodety  in 

Pennsylvania  •••••• 660 

Silk  eulture,  manual  on,  In  Mnaaaefan- 

setu 666 

SUk,  culture  oil  pronMited  by  Pennsyl- 
vania   666 

SUk,  bounty  on.  In  M assaehuaetta,  Mataa, 

and  New  Jersey 677 

SUk,  report  to  Congreaa  oo  eulture  of  •  •  682 

SUk,  bounty  on,  in  Pennsylvania*.  •  ...  682 
SUk,  national  society  orguiiied  at  Baltt- 

more •••••  688 

SUver  mine  In  North  Carolina  opened  •  .  678 
Slmsbnry,    Conneotlout,    copper   mines 

worked ...•.  177 

Sinking  ftud,  apnropriatlon  for  •  ....  687 
Sir  Edmund  Anoros,  hia  government  In 

NewBngland 146 

Sirins  crosses  the  Atlantio  by  steam  •  .  .  66e2 

Six  Nationa,  treaty  with 4U 

Sixth  admlnistratf on 660 

Sixth  Massachusetts  mobbed  In  Baltimore  621 

Slate  quarriea  in  the  United  States    ...  657 

Slave  trade  to  West  Indies  begun  •  •  •  .  17 

Slave  trade  thrown  open 287 

Slave  trade,  bUl  to  suppress.  In  Maaaachu- 

setts 276 

Slave  trade  suppressed  In  Maaaaohusetts  800 

Slave  trade  aboUshed  in  Rhode  laland  •  •  8(H 

Slave  trade  forbidden  by  Rhode  laland    •  484 

SUve  trade  prohibited 480 

Slave  trade  prohibited 600 

Slave  trade  abolished  by  Congress .  •  .  •  643 

Slave  frade  suppressed •  646 

SUve  trade  in  district  of  CohmiMa  abol- 

iabed 608 

SUve,  fugitive,  law  paaaed  by  Congreaa  •  602 

SUve  Uws  in  Kansaa 608 

Slave  Uw,  fugitive,  repealed 616 

Slavery  hi  YirghiU 27 

SUvery  in  New  York    ..••.••.••  87 

SUvery  in  Maryland     ••••••••••  118 

SUvery  tai  VlrginU 121 
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Slavery  of  Indiana 180 

SUvery  in  Virginia 187 

Slavery  in  Virginia    • 176 

Slavery  of  the  Indians 182 

Slavery  insurrection  in  New  York  ....   182 

SUvery  in  Louisiana 182 

SUvery  in  South  Carolina 183 

SUvery  forbidden  in  Georgia 217 

SUvery  introduced  into  GeorgU  .....  234 

Slavery  in  South  Otfolina 237 

SUvery  aboUshed  In  Massachusetts  ...  283 
SUvery,  Lord  Mansfleld'a  decision ....  200 
SUvery  aboUahed  in  Rhode  laland    ...  200 

SUvery  in  Rhode  Island 332 

SUvery  aboUshed  In  Pennsylvania  ...  380 
SUvery  aboUshed  in  PennsylvanU  .  .  .  3<«0 
Slavery  aboUshed  in  Massachusetta  ...  403 
SUvei^  aboUshed  in  Connecticut  ....  416 
SUvery  aboUshed  in  Rhode  Island ....  416 
SUvery,  Presbyterian  Church  on  aboU- 

tion  of 487 

SUvery,  Quakers'  petition  concerning  •  •  444 
SUvery,  Congress  resolves  concerning  .  444 
SUvery,  petittons  for  its  aboUtlon  ....  464 
Slavery,  convention  for  the  aboUtlon  of  .  460 

SUvery  aboUshed  in  New  York 478 

SUvery  aboliahed  in  New  Jersey    ....  403 

SUvery  aboUshed  hi  New  York 638 

SUvery,  Uws  concerning,  in  Mississippi .  638 
SUvery,  meetings  against  Its  introduoaon 

west  of  the  Mississippi 647 

SUvery  west  of  the  Misstoslppi,  states 

voting  its  prohibition 648 

SUvery  aboUshed  in  Mexico 664 

Slavery  abottahed  hi  New  York 658 

SUvery,  petition  for  the  aboUtlon  o^  from 

Diatnct  of  ColumbU 660 

SUvery,  Governor  McDuffle,  of  South 

Carolina,  on 674 

Slavery,  Congress  resolved  it  had  no  au- 
thority to  taiterfore  wtth 676 

SUvery  In  District  of  Columbia,  petitlona 

for  Ita  aboUtlon 676 

SUvery,  petitions  for  Its  abolition  in  Dis- 
trict of  CohunbU  to  be  laid  on  table  .  683 
Slavery,  reaolutlona  by  Joahua  Giddings  688 
Slavery,  aboUtlon  of,  advocated  by  Caa- 

sins  M.  CUy 608 

SUvery,    petition    tnm    New    Mexico 
against.  In  that  territory  .  ......  600 

SUvery,  Preaident  Pierce  hopea  It  la  set- 
tled    606 

SUvery.  aodetlea  to  prevent,  and  to  aid 

its  mtrodttctlon  into  Kansaa 606 

SUvery,  Dred  Seott  dedalon  by  Supreme 

Court 612 

SUvery,  Uwa  on.  In  Looompton  oonatltu- 

tion 614 

SUvery  forbidden  In  Nebraaka 610 

SUvery  aboUshed  in  District  of  ColumbU  627 
Slavery  aboUshed  by  Cherokee  nation  •  .  686 

SUvery  aboUshed  by  Miaaouri 640 

SUvery  aboUahed  in  Louisiana 648 

SUvery  aboUshed  by  Maryland 646 

Slavery,  aboUtlon  of,  reaolved  by  House .  646 

SUvery  aboUshed  in  Louisiana  • 648 

SUvery  abolished  In  Missouri 661 

SUvery,  amendment  aboUshlng,  in  the 

House 662 

SUvery  abolished  by  Mississippi  ....  660 
Slavery  aboUshed  by  South  CaroUna  •  •  •  660 

SUvery  aboUshed  by  Alabama 660 

SUvery  aboUshed  by  Georgia 660 

SUvery  aboUshed  by  North  Carolina  .  .  660 
Slavery,  abolition  of,  officially  announced  660 

SUvery  abolished  by  Florida flOO 

SUvery  abolished  by  Texas 063 

SUvery  aboUshed  by  Virginia 677. 

Slaves  imported  into  New  York 37 

Slaves  in  Pennsylvama 168 

SUves  to  be  Unded  yearly 183 

SUves,  duty  on,  forbidden 2U 
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Slarea,  Infloireetloii  in  New  Toik  dttj     •  S24 
Slaves  not  to  be  taught  In  Georgia    •  •  • 
Blares  in  North  CaroUna  treed,  only  with 

ooDtont  of  oonntr  oonrt  •••...• 

SUrcs  enlisted  in  Rhode  laland 871 

Slayea  forbidden  Imported  in  Virginia  •  .  871 

Slarea  set  flree  in  IlaaaaohnaAtts 873 

Slares,  Importation  forbidden  hj  Mary- 
land   411 

Slarea,  duty  on,  in  North  Carolina  •  •  .  •  428 

Slaves  emancipated  by  Qoakert 436 

Slaves  oontraband  of  war •<B1 

Slaves,  ftagltive,  army  not  to  restcnre .  .  .  <B7 
Slaves  armed   by  the  ConlMerat*  eon- 

gress 653 

Slaves,  oonditioa/^  defined 660 

Sloop     liberty     aelMd    at    Newport, 

Rhode  Island •••  STB 

Sloop  Liberty  sunk  •.•.•••••••  882 

Sloops  of  war  ordered •••••  618 

Smallpox  In  Rhode  IsUnd 1S8 

Small-pox  in  Masaachnaetta  ..•••••   192 

Smith,  John,  exploring  voyage 26 

Smith,  Hormonleader,UUed^by  ft  mob  •  661 
Smithson,  James,  leaves  legaey  .  •  •  •  •  663 
Smithsonian  Institution  fbnnded   •  •  •  •  683 

Smithsonian  Insdtwte  founded 666 

Smithsonian  Institnta,  library  bomed  •  •  651 
Society  Ubrary  at  New  Yoric  Ibonded .  .  M8 
Sodety  for  promotion  of  arta  at  New 

York  dty S60 

Bodety  to  enooorage  mannlhotorea   in 

New  York ••  271 

Sodety  Ibr  the  promotion  of  agrienltoie  •  417 
Sodety  for  eoeonragement  of  arts  in 

Pcnnsylranift ••••  426 

Sodety  for  promotinjg  naefnl  arta  •  ...  456 
Sodety  for  eneoaraging  mannlhetnres  .  .  601 
Sodety  of  medianlca  In  Conneotient  •  •  •  602 
Sodety  for  the  prevention  of  paaperism 

at  New  York 686 

Society  for  the  enooaragemeat  of  Amerl- 

ean  manufaotures  In  New  York    .  • 
Sodety  for  the  promotion  of  pnblio 

omy  in  PhUadalphift 

Society  for  the  preveatloQ  of  paaperiam 

In  New  York 641 

Sodety  to  reform  Juvenile  deUnqnents 

formed  hi  New  York 664 

Sodety  for  the  promotion  of  mannlhe- 

tares  in  New  Bngland 666 

Sodety  for  the  promotion  of  mannflio- 

turea  in  Philadelphia 668 

Soolety  to  promote  ailk  oultnra  in  Feaii- 

sylvanla  offer  preminais .660 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to  Ani- 
mals   668 

Soldiers  fh>m  Rngland  arrived 218 

Soldiers  to  be  doued  by  eolonles  •  •  .  •  848 

Soldiers,  treasury  notes  to •  410 

Soldiers  demand  tiMtr  pay 411 

Soldiers,  forlonghs  granted  to 411 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  act  for  relief  of  641 
Somerville,  Kentucky,  battlo  at  •  •  •  .  •  637 

Son,  double  share  of  eldest 204 
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